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"DOSTOEVSKY — in ^Moderation 

BY 

THOMAS MANN 


^JLhERE was something very attractive to me about the invitation 
on the part of the Dial Press to write a preface to an edition of Dostoev- 
sky’s shorter novels, the six narratives included in this volume. The 
publisher’s moderation which determined the character of this edition 
tended to put the commentator’s mind at^casc and to encourage him 
in a task from which he might otherwise have shrunk, not to say re- 
coiled — the task of making the entire, tremendous cosmos of Dostoev- 
sky’s works the object of his consideration and discussion. Moreover 
this commentator would scarcely have had another chance in this life 
to render his critical tribute to the great Russian if it had not been for 
this opportunity to do it lightly, so to speak, in a limited space, for a 
specific purpose, and with th«. iegrcc of self-restriction which the pur- 
pose charitably prescribes. 

Strangely enough, my hfe as an author led me to write detailed 
studies on Tolstoy as well as on CicKthc — several on each of them. But 
I have never formally written on two other cultural experiences of 
similar weight that moved me as deeply in my youth and that 1 never 
tired of renewing and intensifying in my mature years: 1 have never 
written on Nietzsche nor on DostiKvsky. I omitted writing the Niet- 
zsche essay for which my friends often asked me, although it seemed to 
lie on my path. And the “profound, criminal, saintly face of Dostoev- 
sky” (that was my characterization at one time) appears only fleetingly 
in my writings to vanish again quickly. Why this evasion, this shun* 
ning, this silence — in contrast with the inadequate, to be sure, but 
enthusiastic eloquence to sshich the greatness of the other two masten 
and stars inspired me? I know the answer. It was easy for me to render 
intimate and rapturous homage, tempered with tender irony, to the 
images o£ the divine and the fortunate, the children of nature in their 
ezalted simplicity and^their exuberant healthfulness: to the autobkh 
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gr^^c aristocratism of the molder of a majestic personal culture, 
Goethe, and to the primitive epic force, the unrivaled naturalness, of 
die “great author of all the Russias,” Tolstoy, with his clumsy, ever 
failing attempts at moralistic spiritualization of his pagan corporeality. 
But 1 am filled with awe, with a profound, mystic, silence-enjoining 
awe, in the presence of the religious greatness of the damned, in the 
presence of genius of disease and the disease of genius, of the type of 
the afflicted and the (Assessed, in whom saint and criminal are one. . . . 

It is my feeling that the Daemonic is the poet’s theme and not the 
writer’s. It should speak from the depths of a work, if possible, in the 
garb of humor; to devote critical essays to it seems to me, mildly, an 
indiscretion. Possibly, even probably, this is only an extenuation of my 
indolence and cowardice. It is incomparably easier and more whole- 
some to write about divinely pagan healthfulness than about holy 
disease. We may amuse ourselves at the expense of the former, the 
fortunate children of nature and their artlessness; we cannot amuse 
ourselves at the expense of 'he children of the spirit, the great sinners 
and the damned, the sufferers of holy disease. I would find it utterly 
impossible to jest about Nietzsche and Dostoevsky as I have occasion- 
ally done in a novel about the egotistic child of a lucky star, Goethe, 
and in an essay about the colossal loutishness of Tolstoy’s moralism. It 
follows that my reverence for the intimates of Hell, the devout and the 
diseased, is fundamentally much deeper — and only therefore less vocal 
— than my reverence for the sons of light. It is a good thing that this 
reverence of mine has now received an outward incentive to eloquence, 
though of a practically limited and restrained nature. 

"The Pale Criminal”— whenever I read this chapter heading in 
Zarathustra, a morbidly inspired work of genius if ever there was one, 
the eerily grief-ridden features of Dostoevsky, as we know them from 
a number of good pictures, stand before me. Moreover, I suspect that 
they were in the mind of the drunken migrainist of Sils Maria when 
he wrote it. For Dostoevsky’s work [)Iaycd a remarkable role in his 
life; he frequently mentions him in his letters as well as in his books 
(while I am not aware that he ever said a word about Tolstoy); he 
calls him the most profound psychologist in world literature and refers 
to him in a kind of unassuming enthusiasm as his "great teacher’’— 
although in fact there is scarcely an indication of discipleship in his 
rdation to his great Eastern brother-in-spirii. They were more nearly 
brothers in spirit, tragically grotesque companions in misfortune, in 
spite of fundamental difTerenccs in heredity and iradition-H)n the one 
hand the German professor, whose Ludferian genius, stimubted by 
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diaease, developed from the soil of classical learning, philological erudi' 
tion, idealistic philosophy, and musical Romanticism; on the other, the 
Byzantine Christian, who was free from the humanistic inhibitions that 
limited the other, and who could occasionally be regarded as the "great 
teacher” simply because he was not German (for it was Nietzsche’s 
most passionate desire to free himself of his Germanism), because he 
appeared as the liberator from bourgeois morality, and because he 
affirmed the will to psychological affront, to the crime of frank ac> 
knowledgment. 

It seems impossible to speak of Dostoevsky’s genius ^yithout being 
forced to think of the word “criminal.” The eminent Russian critic 
Merezhkovsky uses it in various studies on the author of The Kara- 
mazovs, repeatedly and with a double meaning: referring, in the first 
place, to Dostoevsky himself and to “(he criminal curiosity of his in* 
sight,” and, in the second place, referring to the object of this insight, 
the human heart, whose most recondite and most criminal impulses he 
laid bare. “The reader,” says this critic, ''is aghast at his omniscience, 
his penetration into the conscience of a stranger. We are confronted by 
our own secret thoughts, which we would not reveal to a friend, not 
even to ourselves.” Yet we are only apparently dealing with objective 
and quasi-medical scrutiny and diagnosis — it is in reality psychological 
lyricism in the widest sense of the word, admission and horrible con- 
fession, pitiless revelation of the criminal depths of the author’s own 
conscience — ^and this accounts for the terrific moral force, the religious 
frightfulness of Dostoevsky’s knowledge of the souL A comparison 
with Proust, and with the psychological novelties, surprises, and knick- 
knacks that abound in his works, at once exposes the difference in 
accent, in moral tone. The psychological curios and pertnesses of the 
Frenchman arc simply amusing compared with the ghastly revelations 
of Dostoevsky, a man who had been in Hell. Could Proust have writ- 
ten Crime and Punishment, the greatest detective novel of all times? 
It was not the science that he beked, but the conscience. ... As far as 
Goethe is concerned, a psychologist of the first water from Wertker to 
the Elective Affinities, Goethe declares frankly that he has never heard 
of a crime of which he did not feel capable himself. This is the word 
of a disciple of pietistic self-scrutiny but the element of Greek inno- 
cence predominates in it. It is a xlf-possessed word — a challenge to 
bourgeois morality, to be sure, but cool and haughty rather than filled 
with Christian contrition, bold rather than profound in a religious 
sense. Tolstoy was essentially his peer, in spite of all Christian vdleity. 
“I have nothiog to conceal from men,” he used to say; ”let them all 
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luMMr vrfiRt I am doingl” Compare this with the confessions of the 
hero Ncies from Underground where he speaks of his secret dissi* 
patKMts. ISven at that time,” he says, “I had a bve for secrecy. I was 
tenflily afraid that someone might see me, meet me, recognize me.** 
His life, which could not bear ultimate frankness, ultimate exposure 
before the eyes of the world, was ruled by the secret of Hell. 

Undoubtedly the subconsciousness and even the consciousness of this 
titanic creator was permanently burdened with a heavy sense of guilt, 
a sense of the criminal, and this feeling was by no means of purely 
hypochondriac nature. It was connected with his infirmity, the “sacred** 
disease, the pre-eminently mystic disease, epilepsy. He suffered from it 
from childhood, but the disease was fatally intensified by his trial when 
he was unjustly accused in the year 1849, at the age of twenty-eight, on 
a diarge of political conspiracy and actually sentenced to death (he 
was already standing at the stake facing death when, at the last mo- 
ment, his sentence was commuted to four years at hard labor in 
Siberia). It was his opinion'^that the disease would culminate in the 
exhaustion of his physical and intellectual powers, in death or insanity. 
The attacks occurred on the average of once a month, sometimes more 
frequently, at times even twice a week. He often described them: both 
in direct communication and by transferring the malady to psychologi- 
cally favored characters in his noveb: to the terrible Smerdyakov, to the 
hero of The Idiot, Prince Myshkin, to the nihilist and fanatic Kirilov 
in The Possessed. Two symptoms, according to his description, are 
diaracteristic of the falling sickness; the incomparable sense of rapture, 
of inner enlightenment, of harmony, of highest ecstasy, preceding by 
a few moments the spasm that txrgins with an inarticulate, no longer 
human scream— and the state of horrible depression and deep grief, of 
spiritual ruin and riesolation, that follows it. This re.iction seems to me 
even more symlmhc of the nature of the disease than the exaltation 
that precedes the attack. lX>st(x;vsky describes it as a rapture so strong 
and sweet “that one is ready to exchange ten years of life or even life 
itself for the bliss of these few secontls.” The subsequent, terrific hang- 
over, however, according to the confession of the great invahd, was 
marked by a “feeling of being a criminal,” by the weight of unknown 
gmlt, by die burden of an awful crime. 

I don’t know what neurologists think of the “sacred” disease, but in 
my opinion it is definitely rooted in the realm of the sexual, it is a 
wild and esqslosive manifestation of sex dynamics, a transferred and 
innsfigured sexual act, a mystic dissipatbn. 1 repeat that 1 regard the 
Mbeequent state of contrition and misery, the roysterknis feeling of 
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guilt, as even more revealing dian the preceding teconda o£ bliia lor 
which "one is ready to exchange his life." No matter to what extent die 
malady menaced Dostoevsky's mental powers, it is r^ain that hit 
genius is most intinutely connected with it and colored by it, d^t hia 
psychological insight, his understanding of crime and of udiat the 
Apocalypse calls "satanic depths," and most of all his ability m suggest 
secret guiU and to weave it into the background of his frequently -hoT' 
ribk creatures— all these qualities are inseparably related to the dis> 
ease. In the past of Svidrigailov ( Crime and Punishment), for examfd^ 
there is "a criminal affair of bestial, not to say fantastic, brutality, for 
which he would most certainly have been sent to Siberia." It is left to 
the more or less willing imagination of the reader to guess what this 
affair may be: in all probability it is a sex crime, possibly child rape 
— for this is also the secret or a part of tlie secret in the life of Stavrogin 
in The Possessed, that icy and contemptible masterful person before 
whom weaker creatures groveled in the dust, possibly one of the most 
weirdly attractive characters in world literature. There is an unpub* 
lished portion of this novel, “Stavrogin's Confession," in which he 
relates, among other things, the rape of a little girl. According to 
Merezhkovsky it is a powerful fragment, full of terrible realism 
transcending the bounds of art. Apparently this infamous crime con* 
stantly occupied the author’s moral imagination. It is said that one 
day he confessed the commr'ion of a sin of this sort to his famous 
colleague Turgenev, whom he hated and despised on account of his 
West European sympathies — undoubtedly a mendacious confession 
with which he merely wished to frighten and confuse the serene, hu* 
mane, and quite unsatanic Turgenev. In St. Petersburg, when he was 
forty years old and had attained fame as the author of The House of 
Death, which had moved even the Czar to tears, in a family circle 
that included a number of very young girls, he once narrated the plot 
of a story he had planned in his youth, a novel in which a landed 
proprietor, a sedate and substantial man, suddenly remembers that two 
decades ago, after an alhnight drinking bout with dissolute compan* 
ions, he had raped a ten-year^old girl. 

"Fyodor Mikhailovitcht" the mother of the househedd exclaimed, 
raising her hands in horror "Have pity on usi The children are listen* 
ingl" 

Yes, he must have been a very remarkable citizen, this Pjfodor 
Mikhailovitch. 

Nietzsche's infirmity was not the falling sickness, although It is Mt 
'difficult to picture the author of Zaratkutira and The Auiiehruh as ai 
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cpilqidc. He shared the fate of many artists and pardeularly of a 
notabk number of musicians (among whom be belongs after a fash- 
ion): he perished from progressive paralysis, a malady of unmistaka- 
bly sonial origin, since medical science has long recognized it as the 
result of luetic infection. Viewed from the naturalistic*medical angle— 
a limited perspective, to be sure— Nietzsche’s intellectual develop- 
ment is nothing but thev.c^se history of paralytic deterioration and 
d^neration — that is, he was propelled from a state of highly gifted 
normality upward into icy and grotesque spheres of fatal insight and 
moral isolation, a terrible and criminal degree of knowledge for 
which a delicate and kindhearted man, such as he was, in need of 
forbearance and indulgence, had never been born but for which, like 
Hamlet, he had only been called. 

“Criminal” — I repeat the woVd in order to stress the psychological 
rdationship of the cases of Nietzsche and Dostoevsky. It is no mere 
chance that the former was so strongly attracted to the latter that he 
called him his “great teachcf.” Excess is common to them both, the 
drunken unleashing of insight, coupled with a religious, i. e., satanistic 
moralism which in Nietzsche’s case was called antimoralism. Niet- 
zsche probably did not know the epileptic’s mystic sense of guilt 
of which I spoke. But the fact that his personal conception of life 
made him familiar with that of the criminal is attested by one of 
his aphorisms, which 1 can’t find at the moment but which I distinctly 
remember. In it he says that all intellectual isoLition and alienation 
from the civil norm, all mental autonomy and ruthlessness, are related 
to the criminal’s mode of life and afford an experiential insight into 
it. It seems to me that we can go even farther and say that all creative 
originality, all artistry in the widest sense of the word, does just that. 
The French painter and sculptor Degas once made the remark that 
the artist must approach his work in the same frame of mind in which 
the criminal commits his deed. 

"Exceptional conditions make the artist," Nietzsche himself said: 
“all conditions that are profoundly related and interlaced with morbid 
phenomena; it seems impossible to be an artist and not to be sick.” 
The Gernun thinker probably did not know the nature of his disease, 
but he was well aware of his debt to it, and his letters and published 
works are full of heroic eulogies of disease as a means to knowledge. 
A typical symptom paralysis, presumably due to hyperemia of the 
adected cerebral parts, is the surge of an intoxicating sense of bliu and 
power and an actual — though medically, of course, pathological- 
intensification of productive capacity. Before it clouds its victim’s 
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and killa him, the disease grants him illusory (in the sense of sane 
normality) experiences of power and sovereign facility, of enlightenr 
ment and blissful inspiration, so that he stands in awe of hi«n«glf 
and is filled with the conviction that there has been no one like him 
in a thousand years; he regards himself as a divine mouthpusoe, a 
vessel of grace, a god in his own right. We have descriptions of sudk 
euphoric affliction and of overwhelming inspiration in the letters ci 
Hugo Wolf, in whose case they were invariably followed by periods 
of intellectual void and artistic impotence.. But the most grandiose 
account of paralytic enlightenment, a stylistic masterpi^, is found 
in Nietzsche’s Ecce Homo, in the third section of the chapter on 
Zarathustra. “Does anyone,” he asks, “at the end of the nineteendi 
century have an idea of what poets of powerful eras called inspiration? 
If not, I shall describe it.” It is clear that he regards his experience as 
something atavistic, something dacmonically retrovertive, something 
belonging to another, more “powerful,” more Godlike state of man> 
kind, something foreign to the psychic Capabilities of our faintly t 9 r 
tionalistic epoch. And to think that what he is in truth describing— 
but what is truth : experience or medicine ? — is a morbid state of irrhat* 
tion that mockingly precedes the paralytic collapse. 

Possibly his concept of the “Eternal Return,” to which he attaches 
great weight, is a product of euphoria, uncontrolled by reason, and 
a reminiscence rather than intelleaual property. Merezhkovsky 
pointed out long ago that the iviea of the “Superman” occurs in Dos* 
toevsky, in the s{)ccches of the aforementioned epileptic, Kirilov, in 
The Possessed. Dostoevsky’s nihilistic seer says: “There will be a 
new man and everything will be new. History will be divided into 
two sections: from the gorilla to the annihilation of God, and from 
the annihilation of God to the physical transformation of the earth 
and of man” — in other words, to the appearance of the God-man, 
the superman. But no one seems to have noted that the idea of the 
Eternal Return is also to be found in The Karamassovs, in Ivan's dia- 
logue with the Devil. “You’re always thinking of our present cardtl** 
says the Devil. “But our present earth has repeated itself, possibly 
billions of times; it would become senile, turned to ioe, broke in two^ 
fell apart, resolved itself into its elements, once more there was water 
‘over the firmament,* then the comet, next the sun, and finally, out 
of the sun, came the earth — this process has perhaps repeated itsdC 
times without number and each time 17 the identienl manner damn to 
the last tiny deUul . . . isn’t that the most unspeakably indecent boro> 
doml" 
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Thiouig^ die mouth of the Devil Dostoevsky designates as "in- 
decent boredom** what Nietzsche hails with Dionysiac affirmation, 
addiog *Tor 1 love you, Eternity!** But the idea is the same^ and while 
I believe that the Superman is a case of coincidence based on intellectual 
fraternity, I am inclined to r^ard the “Eternal Return** as a result 
o£ reading, a subconscious, euphorically tinged memory of Dos* 
toevsky. • v 

I am aware that I may be making a mistake in chronolc^; it is 
a matter for the literary historians to examine. The important thing 
for me is a certain parallelism in the thinking of the two great in' 
valids and then, moreover, the phenomenon of disease in the form of 
greatness or greatness in the form of disease — it is purely a matter of 
perqiective in the evaluation of disease: as a diminution or an in* 
tensificadon of life. Considering disease as greatness and greatness as 
die mere medical point of view proves pedantic and inade* 
quat^ at the very least one-sidedly naturalistic: the thing has an 
intellectual and cultural sid^, connected with life itself and with its 
enhancement and growth, a side which the biologist and physician 
never fully understand. Let us put it into words: a type of humanity 
matures, or is reconstructed from the forgotten past, which takes the 
concepts of life and health out of the hands of biology, in which the 
exclusive right to these concepts has been vested, and presumes to 
administer them in a freer, more pious, and certainly more truthful 
manner. For man is not a mere creature of biology. 

Disease . . . First of all it is a question of who is sick, who is 
insane, who is epileptic or paralytic: an average dolt, whose disease, 
of course, beks ail intellectual and cultural aspects— or a Nietzsche, a 
Dostoevsky. In their cases the disease txars fruits that are more im* 
portant and more beneficial to life and its development than any 
medically approved normality. Hie truth is that life has never been 


able to do without the morbid, and probably no adage is more inane 
than the one which says that “only disease can come from the diseased.** 
life is not prudish, and it is probably safe to say that life prefers crea* 
dve^ geniusiiestowing disease a thousand times over to prosaic health; 
prefers disease, surmounting olistacies proudly on horseback, boldly 
leaping from peak to peak, to lounging, pedestrian healthfulness. Life 
is not finical and never thinks of making a moral distinction between 
be a Wi and infirmity. It seizes the bold produa of disease, consumes 
and diesis h, and as soon as it is assimibted, it is health. An entire 
hfiidt, a generation of open-minded, healthy bds pounces upon the 
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work ci diseaied genius, genialized by disease, admires and fcaiaes J4 
raises it to the skies, perpetuates it, transmutes it, and bequeatiiea it 
to civilization, which does not live on the home-baked bread of healdi 
alone. They all swear by the name of the great invalid, thanks to whose 
madness they no longer need to be mad. Their healthfulnesa feeds 
upon his madness and in them he will become healthy. 

In other words, certain attainments of the soul and the intellect are 
impossible without disease, without insanity, without spiritual crime, 
snd the great invalids are crucified viaims, sacrificed to humanity and 
its advancement, to the broadening of its feeling and knowledge— in 
short, to its more sublime health. This is the reason fdr the aura of 
devoutness that clearly surrounds the lives of these men and deqdy 
affects their self<onsciousness. It is also the reason for the anticipatory 
feelings which these victims have of power and of accomplishment and 
of a vastly intensified life despite all suffering; feelings of triumph 
that can be regarded as illusory only in a prosaic, medical sense: a 
union of disease and power in their natures which scoffs at the ordinary 
association of disease and weakness and by its paradoxy contributes 
to the religious tinge of their existence. They force us to re-evaluate 
the concepts of “disease” and “health,” the relation of sickness and 
life; they teach us to be cautious in our approach to the idea of “dis* 
ease,” for we are too prone always to give it a biological minus sign. 
Nietzsche mentions this very point in a posthumous note to his Witt 
to Potver. “Health and disc .>e,” he says “—be carefull The standard 
must always be the efflorescence of the body, the resihence, courage^ 
and cheerfulness of the spirit— but naturally also how much morhUttf 
it can absorb and conquer — in other words, ma\e healthy.” (Hie 
italics arc Nietzsche’s.) “That which would destroy more delicate mea 
is a stimulant for great healthfuincss.” 

Nietzsche regarded himself as a sound person in the grand manner, 
one who is stimulated by disease. But if in his case the rdatioQ of 
disease and power is such that the greatest sense of power and ks pro- 
ductive confirmation appear to be a consequence of disease (wbkk fiat 
in the nature of paralysis), we are almost compelled in Uie cue cl, 
Dostoevskv the epileptic to regard his disease as a produa of tiqpu« 
abundant power, an explosion, an excess of tremendous lleald^ fod 
we are confronted by the convincing faa that greatest vitality can tt 
times wear the mask of pale infirmity. 

From the biological point of view the life of this man ti aoit td/ttr 
fusing: a quivering bundle of nerved subject to qMUU at a niQinHM!!k 
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aodo^ lenaidve as if he had been flayed and the mere contact 
with ^ air were painful” (quoted from Notes from Underground)^ 
he neverdieless managed to live a full sixty years ( 1821 - 1881 ), and in 
his four faroductivc decades he erected a stupendous lifework of an 
unhevd-of novelty and audacity, a surging wealth of passions and 
visions— a work which not only broadens our knowledge of man by 
its furor of “criminal” insight and confession^ but also contains a 
surprising amount of mischievous humor, fantastic comedy, and 
**cheerfulness of the spirit.” For, among other things, as the reader 
of the present edition will soon discover, this crucified man was also 
a really great humorist. 

If E^stoevsky had written nothing else but the six short novels 
printed here, his name would no doubt still deserve a pre-eminent place 
in the history of the world’s narrative literature. As a matter of fact 
diey do not constitute onc-tenth of his actual published writings, and his 
friends, who were familiar with the inside story of his work, assure us 
that of all the novels that Fyodor Mikhailovich carried with him 
in finished form, so to s()cak, and which he narrated enthusiastically 
and in detail, not onc-tenth was ever put on pa[Kr. They say that he 
required practically no time at all for the elalKiration of these countless 
outlines. .And then we are expected to believe that disease represents 
an impoverishment of life! 

The epic monuments svhich he erected — Crime and Punishment. The 
Idiot, The Possessed, The Brothers Karamazov (incidentally, they are 
not epics at all but colossal dramas, composed almost sccnically, in 
which the soul-stirring action, often compressed into the period of a 
few days, unwinds in sufier-realisiic and feverish dialogue) — were cre- 
ated not only under the scourge of disease but also under the blows 
of debt and degrading financial trouble that forced him to work at 
an unnatural rate of sjieed; he tells us that, in order to meet a dead- 
line, he once wrote three and a halt signatures — fifty-six p.iges— -in two 
days and two nights. In foreign countries, in Baden-Baden and in 
Wiesbaden, where he had tr> flee from his creditors, he tried to 
ameliorate his impoverishment by gambling, only in m<ist instances to 
complete bis ruin. Then he would write iKgging letters in which he 
speaks the language of misery of the most depraved characters of his 
novels, of Marmebdov, for example. His passion for gambling was 
his se cond disease, possibly rebted to his first, a truly abnormal crav- 
To it we owe the wonderful novel The CamUer, who goes to a 
fSennan resort, improbably and perversely named Roukttenburg; in 
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thit novel the piychok^ o£ morlMd passion and ot die demoii 
is exposed with unrivaled veracity. 

This masterwork was written in 1867, between Crime emi Pumsk- 
ment (1866) and The Idiot (1868-1869), and with all its greattoess 
it represents a mere recreation. It is the latest of the stories in diis 
volume, for the others were produced between 1846 and 1864. The 
earliest one is The Double, a pathological grotesque, which had ap* 
peared in the same year with E^stoevsky’s first great novel, Poor Peo- 
ple (1846), and it was a disappointment after the profound impression 
which the latter had made in Russia — probably with some justifica> 
tion; for in spite of brilliant details of the narrative, the young author 
was probably in error to believe that he had excelled Gogol, although 
The Double was strongly influenced by him. And he certainly did 
not surpass Edgar Allan Poe’s WtllmrA Wilson, where the same arch- 
romantic motif is treated in a morally profounder manner, resolving 
the clinical in the poetic 

Be that as it may, our edition includes a number of wonderful 
“recreations” or {serhaps preparations for master works to follow. The 
Eternal Husband dates from 1848, before the time of Dostoevsky’s trial 
and deportation to Omsk in Siberia; its central figure is the embarrass- 
ingly ludicrous cuckold, from whose malicious anguish the eeriest 
effects arc created. Then follows the period of confinement at hard 
labor, the horrible experience of the Katorga, which was to be mov- 
ingly described later in St. Petersburg in The House of Death, the tale 
that stirred all Russia to tears. But the actual resumption of Dos- 
toevsky’s literary activity took place in Siberia with the writing (1859) 
of The Friend of the Family, also called The Manor of Stepantchi^ppo, 
justly famous for the incomparable character of the despotic hypocrite 
Foma Opiskin, a comic creation of the first rank, irresistible, rivaling 
Shakespeare and Moli^re. After this peak pcrformanc Uncle's Dream, 
which followed immediately, must frankly be regarded as a retrograde 
step. It is, if I may judge, too long-drawn-out for its content, a farce, 
whose tragic conclusion, the story of the tubercubr young school- 
master, is filled With unbearable sentimentalism derived from the early 
influence of (Charles Dickens u|.x)n Dostoevsky’s work. To make up for 
it, however, we find in Undr's Dream the lovely Zinaida Afanasyevna, 
the type of the proud Russian girl, who enjoys the obvious and very 
suggestive love of an author whose Christian sympathy is ordiiMurili 
devoted to human misery, sin, vice, thp depths of lust and crimes ndicr 
than to nobility of body and soul. 
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’Tbe atan in our anthok^, "Nous from Undergramd, wiitten 
bk 186 ^ it an awe> and terror-inspiring example of this sympathy and 
this frjjjl^ttful insight In its content it comes closest to DiMoevsky's 
graft amd completely characteristic products. In general it is regarded 
at a turning point in the poet’s activity, as an awakening to a con- 
sciousness of himself. Today, when the painful and scornful conclu- 
sion^ the radical frankness of this novel, rutihlessly transcending all 
novelisdc and literary bounds, have long become part of our moral 
culture^ today we can scarcely conceive the lurid sensation which this 
novel must have created at the time of its appearance — protest on the 
side of “idealistic” aestheticism and passionate agreement on the side 
of fanatical love for truth. I spoke of ruthlessness — Dostoevsky or 
the first-person hero or un-hero or anti-hero avoids that charge by the 
fiction that he is not writing for the public, not for publication, not 
even for a reader, but exclusively and secretly for himself alone. 
His train of thought is as follows: “In every man’s memory there are 
things which he does not reveal to everyone, but only to his friends. 
There are also things which he docs not reveal to his friends, but 
at best to himself and only under a pledge of secrecy. And finally 
there are things which man hesitates to reveal even to himself, and 
every decent person accumulates a considerable quantity of such 
things. In fact, you might say, the more decent a person is, the greater 
the number of such things that he carries around with him. I myself, 
at any rate, have only recently decided to recall a few of my earlier 
experiences; until now 1 have always avoided them, even with a cer- 
tain uneasiness. . . .” 

And so this “novel” consists of the unspeakably compromising 
record of these “earher experiences,” mingling the repulsive with 
the attraaivc in a hitherto unheard-of manner. The author, or the 
person whom he makes the author, is trying an experiment. “Is it 
possible,” he inquires, “to be completely frank at least to oneself, and 
to tell the whole truth without reserve^” He is thinking of Hetnc^ 
who made the statement that strialy truthful autobiographies were next 
to impossible; that everyone always told untruths about himself 
like Rousseau, who slandered himself from pure vanity. The author 
concurs; hut, he says, the difference between Rousseau and himself 
is that the former made his confession to the public, while he was 
wriliiig for himself alone. And, he deebres emphatically, if it ap* 
pearad at if he were addressing a reader, this was a mere pretense, at 
ift found it catier to write in that fasten. It is purely a af 
lomir he tan. 



Ot courts all dut in't true at all, for Doitoevsky waa certabify 
writing for the public and for publication and for as many rcadeia aa 
possibly if only because he needed money badly. The artistic and 
almost facetious fiction of solitude and remoteness foom literature h 
useful as an excuse for the radical cynicism of the frank confession. 
But the fiction within the fiction, the "appearance** of addressing 
himself to a reader, the constant haranguing *of certain "gentlemen** 
with whom the speaker is arguing, that too is advantageous; for it 
brings an element of the discursive, the dialectic, the dramatic inm 
the recital, an element in which Dostoevsky is very much at home and 
which makes even the most serious, the most wicked, the most de> 
based things amusing in the highest sense. 

I confess that I like the first part ol Notes from Underground even 
better than the second, the stirring and shameful story of the prosti* 
tute Liza. I grant that the first part does not consist of action but of 
talk, and talk reminiscent in many respects of the depraved pradi^ 
of certain religious personages in Dostoevsky’s great novels. Granted 
also that it is hazardous talk in the strongest sense of the word, daiiger- 
ously hkely to confuse naive minds, because it stresses skeptidam 
against faith, and because it heretically attacks civilization and do* 
mocracy and the humanitarians and the meliorists who believe that 
man strives for happiness and advancement while he is actually thirst* 
ing just as much for suffer! •▼, the only source of knowledge that ho^ 
really does not want the crystal palace and the antlull of social con* 
summation, and that he will never renounce his predilection for de> 
struaion and chaos. Ail that sounds like reaaionary wickedness and 
may worry well-meaning minds who believe that the most importaoK* 
thing today is the bridging of the chasm that yawns between intdleo*‘< 
tual realization and scandalously retarded social and economic radity. 
It is the most important thing — and yet those hercs.es are the truth: 
the dark side of truth, away from the sun, which no one dares to 
neglect who is interested in the truth, the whole truth, truth about 
nnan. The tortured paradoxes which Dostoevsky's "hero" hurls at his 
positivistic adversaries, antihuman as they sound, are spoken in dse 
name of and out of love for humanity: on behalf of a new, deeper, 
and unrhetorical humanity that has passed through all the hells of 
sufiering and of understanding. 

As this edition of Dostoevsky compares with his oom|deie wori^ ai# 
as his published work compares with diat whidi he could and wqiifl 
hive created if the limitations of human life had not prevented 
•0 die things I have said here about die titanic Runian ^***gr- ti 
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what oouU be said about him. Dostoevsky in rooderadoo, Dostoevsky 
ia reason, diat was the watchword. When I told a friend of my inten* 
don to provide a preface for these volumes he said, laughiqg: 

"fie careful! You will write a book about him.’* 

Iwas careful 
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PROM THE DIARY OF A YOUNG MAN 




‘THE gAMBLER 

( FIOM THB DIASY OF A TOUNO MAN ) 


Chapter 1 

At LAST I have come back from my fortnight’s absence. Our 
friends have already been two days in Roulettenburg. I imagined that 
they were expecung me with the greatest eagerness; 1 was mistaken* 
however. The General had an extremely independent air* he talked to 
me condescendingly and sent me away to his sister. 1 even fancied that 
the General was a little ashamed to look at me. Marya Filippovna was 
tremendously busy and scarcely spoke to me; she took the money* 
however, counted it, and listened to my whole report. They were 
expecting Mezentsov, the little Frenchman, and some Englishman; as 
usual* as soon as there was money there was a dinner-party; in die 
hfoscow style. Polina Alexandrovna, seeing me, asked why I had been 
away so long, and without waiting for an answer went off somewhere. 
Of course, she did that on purpose. We must have an explanation* 
though. Things have accumt.'ited. 

They had assigned me a little room on the fourth storey of the hoteL 
They know here that I belong to the GenfroT s suite. It all looks as 
though they had managed to impress the people. The General is looked 
upon by every one here as a very rich Rusuan grandee. Even before 
dinner he commissioned me, among other things, to change two notes 
for a thousand francs each. 1 changed them at the office of the hoed. 
Now we shall be looked upon as millionaires for a whole week, at 
least. I wanted to take Misha and Nadya out for a walk, but on the 
stairs I was summoned back to the General; he had graciously be* 
thought him to inquire where I was taking them. The man is absdtttely 
unable to look me straight in the face; he would like to very much* but 
every time 1 meet his eyes with an intent* that is, di s res p eoful air, he 
seems overcome with embarrassment. In very bombasuc language, 
piling one sentence on another, and at last losing his thread ahngether, 
he gave me to understand that I was to take the children for a wdk 
in die park, as far as possible from* the Casino. At last he loit III 
temper completely, and added sharply: ’’Or else maybe youll be 
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tiwin into the gambling saloon. Yon must eicuse me^" he added, “but 
I know you are still rather thoughtless and capable, perhaps, o£ gam< 
bling. In any case, though, I am not your mentor and have no desire 
to b^ yet I have the right, at any rate, to desire that you will not 
compromise me, so to speak. . . 

“But I have no money," I said calmly; “one must have it before one 
can Ime it." 

“You shall have it at once," answered the General, flushing a little; 
he rummaged in his bureau, looked up in an account book, and it 
turned out that he had a hundred and twenty roubles owing me. 

“How are we to settle up?" he said. “We must change it into thalers. 
Oxne, take a hundred thalers — the rest, of course, won’t be lost." 

1 took the money without a word. 

“Please don’t be offended by my words, you are so ready to take 
offence. ... If I did make an observation, it was only, so to speak, by 
way of warning, and, of course, I have some right to do so. . . .” 

On my way home before dinner, with the children, I met a perfect 
cavalcade. Our party had driven out to look at some ruin. Two mag* 
nificent carnages, superb horses! In one carriage was Mile. Blanche 
with Marya Filippovna and Polina; the Frenchman, the Englishman 
and our General were f>n horseback. The passers4)y stopped and stared; 
a sensation was created; but the Cicncral will have a bad time, all the 
same. I calculated that with the four thousand frana 1 had brought, 
added to what they had evidently managed to get hold of, they had 
now seven or eight thousand francs; but that is not enough for Mile. 
Blanche. 

Mile. Blanche, too, is staying at the hotel with her mother; our 
Frenchman is somewhere in the house, too. llie footman calls him 
“Monsieur le Comte.” Mile. Blanche’s mother is called “Madame la 
Comtessc"; well, who knows, they may be Comte and Oimtesx. 

I felt sure that M. le Comte would not recognize me when we 
assembled at dinner. The General, of course, would not have thought 
ctf introducing us or even saying a word to him on my iKhalf; and 
M. le Comte has been in Russia himself, and knows what is called an 
outchiitl is very small fry. He knows me very well, however. But 1 
must confess I made my appearance at dinner unbidden; I fancy the 
General forgot to give orders, or else he would certainly have sent me 
to dine at the table d'hdte. I came of my own accord, so that the Gen> 
cral lotdced at me with astonishment. Kind-hearted Marya Filippovna 
immediaiely made a place for me; but my meeting with Mr. Asdey 
atfod die aituaikn, and 1 could not help seeming to belong to the pony. 
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I met this strange Enghshman for the first time in die tnun in 
Prussia, where we sat opposite to one another, when I was travdlinig 
to join the family; then 1 came across him as I was going into France 
and then again in Switzerland : in the course of that fortnight twice — 
and now I suddenly met him in Roulettenburg. 1 never met a man so 
shy in my life. He is stupidly shy and, of course, is aware of it 
for he is by no means stupid. He is very sweet and gentle, however. 
I drew him into talk at our first meeting in Prussia. He told me that 
he had been that summer at North Cape, and that he was very anxious 
to visit the fair at Nizhni Novgorod. 1 don’t know hpw he made 
acquaintance with the General; 1 believe that he is hopelessly in love 
with Polina. When she came in he glowed like a sunset. He was very 
glad that I was sitting l)csidc him at the table and seemed already to 
look upf>n me as his bovim friend. 

At dinner the Frenchman gave himself airs in an extraordinary way; 
he was nonchalant and majestic with every one. In Moscow, I remem- 
ber, he used to blow soap bubbles. He talked a great deal about finance 
and Russian (lolitics. The General sometimes ventured to contradict^ 
but discreetly, and only so far as he could without too great loss of 
dignity. 

1 was in a strange mood; of course, before wc were half through 
dinner I had asked myself my usual invariable question: “Why I went 
on dancing attendance on t* General, and had not left them long 
ago.^’’ From tunc to time I glanced at Polina Alexandrovna. She took 
no notice of me whatever. It ended by my flying into a rage and 
making up my mind to Ik rude. 

I began by suddenly, apropos of nothing, breaking in on the con- 
versation in a loud voice. What 1 longed to do above all things was to 
be abusive to the Frenchman. I turned round to the General and very 
loudly and distinctly, I IkIicvc, interrupted him. I observed that this 
summer it was utterly im{x>ssiblc for a Russian to dine at Sabie tThbte, 
The General turned u|M)n me an astonished stare. 

"If you arc a sclf-res|Kcting man,” 1 went on, “you w'ill certainly be 
inviting abu.se and must put up with alTronts to your dignity. In Pferi% 
on the Rhine, even in Swit 'rrland, there arc so many little Poles, and 
French people who sympathize with them, that there’s no chance for 
a Russian to utter a word.” 

1 spoke in French. The General looked at me in amazement. I dcniY 
know whether he was angry or simply astonished at my so foigettfalf 
myself. 
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*7t seems some one gave you a lesson,” said the Frenchman, care- 
lessly and contemptuously. 

"1 had a row for the first time with a Pole in Paris,” I answered; 
"then with a French officer who took the Pole's part. And then some of 
the French came over to my side, when I told them how I tried to spit 
in Monseigneur's coffee.” 

"Spit?” asked the General, with dignified perplexity, and he even 
looked about him agh.ist. 

The Frenchman scanned me mistrustfully. 

“Just so,” I answered. “After feeling convinced for two whole days 
that I might have to pay a brief visit to Rome aliout our business, I 
went to the office of the Papal Embassy to get my passport visaed. 
Tliere I was met by a little abbe, a dried-up little man of .ilxnit fifty, 
with a frost-bitten expression. After listening to me {xilitcly, but ex- 
tremely drily, he asked me to wait a little. Though 1 \sas in a hurry, 
of course I sat down to wait, and took up L'Optnton Nattonah and 
began reading a horribly abusive attai.k on Russia. Meanwhile, I heard 
some one in the next nxirn ask to see Monseigneur; I saw my abbe 
bow to him. I addressed the same request to him again; he asked me 
to wait — more dnls th.in ever. A little later some one else entered, a 
stranger, but on business, some Austrian; he was listened to and ‘at 
once conducted upstairs. Then I fell scry much vexed; I got up, went 
to the abbe and said resolutely, that as Monscigneur ssas receiving, he 
might settle my business, tcxi. At once the ablie drew b.iek in grc.it 
surprise. It was Ixryond his comprehension that an insignifuant Rus- 
sian should dare to put himself on a level with Monscigneur’s guests. 
As though delighted to have an o[){X)rtunity of insulting me, he Itxikal 
me up and down, and shoutcrl m the most invilent tone: ‘Can you 
really suppose that Monscigneur is going to leave his coffee on your 
account?' Then I shouted, tixi, but more loudly than he: ‘Let me tell 
you I’m ready to spit in your Monscigneur's coffee! If you don't finish 
with my passport this minute. I’ll go to him in pcrxin.’ 

"*WhatI When the Cardinal is sitting with himt’ cried the abb^, 
recoiling from me with horror, and, flinging wide his arms, he sttxid 
like a cross, with an air of iKing ready to die rather than let me |> 4 ss. 

“Then I answered him that 'I was a heretic and a barbarian, qtte je 
tms hdrMquc et barbate and that 1 cared nothing for all these Arch- 
bishops, Cardinals, Monseigneurs and all of them. In short, I showed 
I was not going to give way. The aWic looked at me with uneasy 
I0*humour, then snatched my passport and carried it upstairs. A min . 
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ute later it had been pisSed. Here, wouldn’t you like to ace it?** 1 took 
out the paasport and ahowed the Roman visi. 

"Well, I muat say . . the General began. 

"What aaved you was saying that you were a heretic and barbarian,** 
the Frenchman observed, with a smile. “Cela n‘itait pas si bite" 

“Why, am I to model myself upon our Russians here? They sit, 
not daring to open their lips, and almost ready to deny they are Rus> 
sians. In Paris, anyway in my hotel, they began to treat me much more 
attentively when 1 told every one about m/ passage-at-arms with the 
abbe. The fat Polish pan, the person most antagonistic to me at tabte 
d’hSte, sank into the background. The Frenchmen did not even re> 
sent it when I told them that 1 had, two years previously, seen a man 
at whom, in 1812, a French chasseur bad shot simply in order to dis* 
charge his gun. The man was at that time a child of ten, and his 
family had not succeeded in leaving Moscow.” 

“That’s imjKissiblc,” the Frenchman lx>ilcd up; “a French soldier 
would not fire at a child!” 

“Yet it happened,” I answered. “1 was told it by a most respectable 
captain on the retired list, and 1 saw the scar on his cheek from ths. 
bullet myself.” 

The Frenchman began talking rapidly and at great length. The 
General began to support him, but 1 recommended him to read, for 
instance, passages in the tes" of General Perovsky, who was a 
prisoner in the hands of the French in 1S12. At last Marya Filippovna 
began talking of something else to change the conversation. The Geo* 
eral was very much displeased with nu, for the Frenchman and 1 had 
almost begun shouting at one another. Hut I fancy my dispute with the 
Frenchman pleased Mr. Astley veiy much. Getting up from the table, 
he asked me to have a glass of ssinc with him. 

In the evening I duly succeeded in getting a quarter of an hour’s 
talk with Polina Alexandrovna. Our conversation took place when we 
were all out for a walk. We all went into the park by the Casino. 
Polina sat down on a seat facing the fountain, and let Nadenka play 
with some children not far from her. I, ttx>, let Misha run off to the 
fountain, and we were at last left alone. 

We began, of course, a, tirst with business. Polina simply flew into 
a rage when I gave her only seven hundred guldens. She had redc« 
oned positively on my pawning her diamonds in Paris for two thoii* 
sand guldens, if not more. 

**I mutt have money, come what may," she said. T must get it sit 

I am lott’* 
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I began asking her what had happened during my absence. 

*T*7othi^g, but the arrival of two pieces of news from Petersburg: 
first that Granny was very ill, and then, two days later, that she 
seemed to be dying. The news came from Timofey Petrovitch,” added 
Polina, *‘and he’s a trustworthy man. We are expecting every day to 
hear news of the end.** 

"So you are all in suspense here.^'* I asked. 

"Of course, all of us, and all the time; we’ve been hoping for nothing 
else for the last six months.’* 

"And are you hoping for it.’’’ I asked. 

"Why, I’m no relation. I am only the General’s stepdaughter. But I 
am sure she will remember me in her will.’’ 

"I fancy you’ll get a great deal," I said emphatically. 

“Yes, she was fond of me; but what makes you think so’’’ 

"Tell me,” I answered with a question, “tiur marquis is initiated 
into all our secrets, it seems 

"But why are you interested in that’” asked Polina, kxiking at me 
drily and austerely. 

"I should think so; if I’m not mistaken, the General has already 
succeeded in borrowini; from him." 

"You guess very correttU.” 

"Well, would he base lent the monc> if he had not known almut 
your ‘granny’.’ Did you notice at dinner, three times s{)eaking of her, 
he called her ‘granny.’ What intimate and friendly relations'" 

"Yes, you are right. As s<Kin as he knovis that I have come into v>mc- 
thing by the will, he will pay his addresses to me at once. That is what 
you wanted to know, was it’" 

"He will only begin to pay you his addresses’ I thought he had lieen 
doing that a long time.” 

"You know perfectly well that he hasn’t'" Polina saiil, with anger. 
"Where did you meet that Englishman’” she added, after a minute’s 
silence. 

"1 knew you would ask about him directly.” 

1 told her of my previous meetings with Mr. Astley on my journey. 

"He is shy and given to falling in love, and, of course, he's fallen in 
love with you already. ’ 

"Yes, he’s in love with me,” answered Polina. 

"And, of course, he’s ten times as rich as the Frenchman. Why, is 
h certain that the Frenchman has anything? Isn’t that open to doubt?” 

"No, it is not. He has a chateau of some sort. The General has 
tjpdkm of that positively. Well, are you satisfied?” 
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"If I were in your place I should certainly marry the Englidunan.** 

“Why?" ask^ Polina. 

“The Frenchman is better-looking, but he is nastier; and the Eng- 
lishman, besides being honest, is ten times as rich," I snapped out. 

“Yes, but on the other hand, the Frenchman is a marquU and 
clever,” she answered, in the most composed manner. 

“But is it true?" I went on, in the same way. 

“It certainly is.” 

Polina greatly disliked my questions, and I saw that she was trying 
to make me angry by her tone and the strangeness of. her answers. 
I said as much to her at once. 

“Well, it really amuses me to see you in such a rage. You must pay 
for the very fact of my allowing you to ask such questions and make 
such sup(x>sitions.” 

“I certainly consider myself entitled to ask you any sort of question," 
I answered calmly, “just because I am prepared to pay any price you 
like for it, and I set no value at all on my life now." 

Polina laughed. 

“You told me last time at the Schlangenberg, that you were pre- 
pared, at a word from me, to throw yourself head foremost from the 
rock, and it is a thous;ind feet high. I believe. Some day I shall utter 
that word, solely in order to see how you will pay the price, and trust 
me, 1 won’t give way. You hateful to me, just because I’ve allowed 
you to take such liberties, and even more hateful because you are so 
necessary to me. Hut so long as you arc necessary to me, I must take 
care of you." 

She Ixgan getting up. She spoke with irritation. Of late she had 
always ettded every conversation with me in anger and irritation, 
real anger. 

“Allow me to ask you, what .itx>ut Mile. Blanche?” I asked, not lik- 
ing to let her go without explanation. 

“You know all alxtut Mile. Blanche. Nothing more has happened 
since. Mile. Blanche will, no doubt, be Madame la G^n^rale, that is^ 
if the rumour of Granny’s death is confirmed, of course, for Mile. 
Blanche and her mother aitd her cousin twice removed, the marqmt— 
all know very well that v ' are ruined." 

“And is the General ho{>elessly in love?" 

“That’s not the point now. Listen and remember: take these seven 
hundred florins and go and play. Win me as much as you can H 
roulette; I must have money now, come what may." 

Saying this, she called Nadenka and went into the Caunts w h c l t 
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die jotned die rest of the party. I turned into die first padi to die lef^ 
wmiderii^ and reflecting. I felt as though I had had a blow on the 
head after the command to go and play roulette. Strange to say, I had 
plenty to think about, but I was completely absorbed in analyzing the 
essential nature of my feeling towards Polina. It was true I had been 
more at ease during that fortnight's absence than I was now on the 
day of my return, though on the journey I had been as melancholy 
and resdess as a madman, and at moments had even seen her in my 
dreams. Once, waking up in the train (in Switzerland), 1 began talk* 
ing aloud, I believe, with Polina, which amused all the passengers in 
the carriage with me. And once more now I asked myself the ques- 
tion: "Do I love her?” And again I could not answer it, or, rather, I 
answered for the hundredth time that I hated her. Yes, she was hateful 
to me. There were moments (on every occasion at the end of our 
talks) when I would have given my life to strangle her! 1 swear if it 
had been possible on the spot to plunge a sharp knife in her bosom, 
I believe I should have snatched it up with relish. And yet I swear 
by all that's sacred th.it if at the Schlangcnberg, at the fashionable 
peak, she really had said to me, “Throw yourself down,” I should 
have thrown myself down at once, also with positive relish. 1 knew 
that. In one way or another it must be settled. Ail this she understood 
wonderfully well, and the idea that I knew, positively and distinctly, 
how utterly beyond my reach she was, how utterly impossible my mad 
dreams were of fulfilment, that thought, 1 am convinced, afforded her 
extraordinary satisfaction; if not, how could she, cautious and intelli* 
gent as she was, have been on such intimate and o{)cn terms with me? 
1 believe she had hitherto IcKjked on me as that empress of ancient 
times looked on the slave before whom she did not mind undressing 
because she did not regard him as a human being. Yes, often she did 
not r^rd me as a human being! 

I had her commission, however, to win at roulette, at all costs. I had 
no time to consider why must I play, and why such haste, and what 
new scheme was hatching in that ever-calculating brain. Moreover, 
it was evident that during that fortnight new facts had arisen of which 
1 had no idea yet. I must discover all that and get to the bottom of it 
and as quickly as possible. But there was no time now; I must go to 
roulette. 
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Chapter 2 

X CONFESS it was disagreeable to me. Though I had made up my 
mind that I would play, 1 had not proposed to play for other peofde. 
It rather threw me out of my reckoning, and I went into the gambling 
saloon with very disagreeable feelings. From the first glance 1 disliked 
everything in it. I cannot endure the flunkeyfshness of the newspapers 
of the whole world, and especially our Russian papers, in which, almost 
every spring, the journalists write articles upion two things: first, on the 
extraordinary magnificence and luxury of the gambling saloons on 
the Rhine, and secondly, on the heaps qf gold which are said to lie on 
the tables. They arc not paid for it; it is simply done from disin- 
terested obsequiousness. There was no sort of magnificence in these 
trashy rooms, and not only were there no piles of gold lying on the 
table, but there was hardly any gold at all. No doubt some time, in 
the course of the season, some eccentric person, either an Englishman 
or an Asiatic of some sort, a Turk, perhaps (as it was that summer), 
would suddenly turn up and lose or win immense sums; all the others 
play for paltry guldens, and on an average there is very little money 
lying on the tables. 

As soon as I went into the .mbling saloon (for the first time in my 
life), I could not for some time make up my mind to play. There was 
a crush besides. If I had been alone, even then, 1 believe I should soon 
have gone away and not h ive begun playing. I confess my heart was 
beating and I was not cool. I knew for certain, and had made up my 
mind long before, that 1 should not leave Roulettenburg unchanged, 
that some radical and fundamental change would take place in my 
destiny; so it must be and so it would be. Ridiculous as it may be that 
I should expect so much for myself from roulette, yet I consider even 
more ridiculous the conventional opinion accepted by all that it is 
Stupid and absurd to ex|)ect anything from gambling. And why should 
gambling be worse than any other means of making money — for in- 
stance, commerce? It is true that only one out of a hundred wins, but 
what is that to me? 

In any case I determined to look about me first and not to begin 
Wything in earnest that evening. If anything did happen that evening 
jl would happen by chance and be something slight, and I staked my 
Jttoney accordingly. Besides, 1 had to study the game; for, in spite of 
the thousand descriptions of roulette which I had read so eagerlyt I 
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understood absolutely nothing of its working until I saw it myself. 

In the first place it ail struck me as so dirty, somehow, morally 
horrid and dirty. I am not speaking at all of the greedy, uneasy faces 
which by dozens, even by hundreds, crowd round the gambling 
tables. 1 see absolutely nothing dirty in the wish to win as quickly and 
as much as possible. I always thought very stupid the answer of that 
fat and prosperous moralist, who replied to some one’s excuse “that 
he played for a very small stake," “So much the worse, it is such 
petty covetousness.” As though covetousness were not exactly the same, 
whether on a big scale or a {Ktty one. It is a matter of pro{x>rtion. What 
is paltry to Rothschild is wealth to me, and as for profits and winning!, 
people, not only at roulette, but everywhere, do nothing but try to gain 
or squeeze something out of one another. Whether profits or gains 
are nasty is a different question. But I am not solving that question 
here. Since I was myself possessed by an intense desire of winning, 1 • 
felt as I went into the hall all this covetousness, and .ill this covetous 
filth if you like, in a sense congenial ami convenient. It is most charm- 
ing when pecjplc do not stand on ceremony with one another, but 
act openly and abovclxiard. .Vnd, indeed, why deceive oneself? (»am- 
bling is a most foolish ami imprudent pursuit! What was particularly* 
ugly at first sight, in all the rabble round the roulette table, was the 
respect they paid to that pursuit, the solemnity and even reverence 
with which they all crowded round the tables. That is why a sharp 
distinction is drasvn here Ixrtween the kind of game that is nutwaif 
genre and the kind that is {Krmissible to well-bred people. 'I here are 
two sorts of gambling: one the gentlemanly sort : the other the plclKian, 
mercenary sort, the game played by all starts of rilT-ralT. Tbc distinctioA 
is sternly observed here, and lu)W contemptible this distinction reallv 
isl A gentleman may stake, for instance, five or ten louis d’or, rarely 
more; he may, however, stake as much ,is a thous.ind francs if he is 
very rich; but only for the s.ikc of the |>lay, simply for amusement, 
that is, simply to hxik on at the process of winning or of losing, blit 
must on no account display an interest in winning. If he wins, he may 
laugh aloud, for instance; may make a remark to one of the bystanders; 
he may even put down another stake, and may even double it, but 
solely from curiosity, for the sake of watching and calculating the 
chances, and not from the plcl)cian desire to win. In fact, he must IcMik 
on all gambling, roulette, trente et tfuarante, as nothing else ihan,,^ 
pastime got up entirely for his amusement. He must not even stispecp 
the greed for gain and the shifty dodges on which the l>ank depend^ 
It would be extremely good form, too, if he should imagine that 
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the other gamblers, all the rabble, trembling over a gulden, vere rich 
men and gendemen like himself and were playing simply for their 
diversion and amusement. This complete ignorance of reality and in- 
nocent view of people would be, of course, extremely aristocratic 1 
have seen many mammas push forward their daughters, innocent and 
elegant misses of fifteen and sixteen, and, giving them some gold 
coins, teach them how to play. The young lady wins or loses, invariably 
smiles and walks away, very well satisfied. Our General went up to the 
table with solid dignity; a flunkey rushed to hand him a chair, but he 
ignored the flunkey; he, very slowly and deliberately, took out his 
purse, very slowly and dclilx'ralely took three hundred francs in gold 
from his purse, staked them on the black, and won. He did not pick 
up his winnings, but left them on the table. Black turned up again; he 
didn’t pick up his winnings that timd cither; and when, the third 
time, reil turned up, he lost at once twelve hundred francs. He 
walked away with a smile and kept up his dignity. I am positive he 
was raging inwanlly, and if the stake had been two or three times as 
much he would not have kept up his dignity but would have betrayed 
his feelings. A Frenchman did, however, Ixfore my eyes, win and 
lose as much as thirty thousand francs with perfect gaiety and no 
sign of emotion. A real gentleman should not show excitement even if 
he loses his whole fortune. Money ought to be so much below his 
gentlemanly dignity as to In scarcely worth noticing. Of course, it 
would have been extremely aristocratic not to notice the sordidness of 
all the rabble anil all the surroundings. Sometimes, however, the op- 
posite |nisc is no less aristinratic — to notice — that is, to look about one, 
even, perhaps, to stare through a lorgnette at the rabble; though al- 
ways taking the rabble and the sordidness as nothing else but a diver- 
sion of a sort, as though it were a performance got up for the 
amusement of gentlemen. One may Ire jostled in that crowd, but one 
must look about one with complete conviction that one is oneself a 
spectator and that one is in no scn.se part of it. Though, again, to 
look very attentively is not quite the thing; that, again, would not be 
gcntlemanb' because, in any case, the s|-icctaclc docs not deserve much, 
or close, attention. And, in f.ict, few s^rcctaclcs do deserve a gentle- 
man’s close attention. And ''c. it seemed to me that all this was deserv- 
ing of very close attention, csjrccially for one who had come not only 
to observe it, but sincerely and genuinely reckoned himself as one tA 
(he rabble. As for my hidden moral convictions, there is no place for 
them, of course, in my present reasonings. Let that be enough for die 
present. I speak to relieve my conscierce. But I notice one thing: that 
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of late it has become horribly repugnant to me to test my thoughts 
and actions by any moral standard whatever. I was guided by some* 
diing dif!«ent. . . . 

The rabble certainly did play very sordidly. I am ready to believe, 
indeed, that a great deal of the most ordinary thieving goes on at the 
gambling table. The croupiers who sit at each end of the table look at 
the stakes and reckon the winnings; they have a great deal to do. 
They are rabble, too! For the most part they are French. However, I 
was watching and observing, not with the object of describing roulette. 
1 kept a sharp look-out for my own sake, so that I might know how 
to behave in the future. I noticed, for instance, that nothing was more 
conunon than for some one to stretch out his hand and snatch what 
one had won. A dispute would begin, often an uproar, and a nice job 
one would have to find witnesses and to prove that it was one’s 
stake! 

At first it was all an inexplicable puzzle to me. All I could guess 
and distinguish was that the stakes were on the numlicrs, on odd 
and even, and on the colours. I made up my mind to risk a hundred 
guldens of Polina Alexandrovna’s money. The thought that I was not 
playing for myself seemed to throw me out of my reckoning. It was 
an extremely unpleasant feeling, and I wanted to l)c rid of it as soon 
as possible. I kept feeling that by beginning for Polina 1 should break 
my own luck. Is it impossible to approach the gambling table without 
becoming infected with superstition.^ I began by taking out Bve fried- 
richs d’or (fifty gulden) and putting them on the even. The wheel 
went round and thirteen turned up— I had lost. With a sickly feeling 
1 staked another five friedrichs d’or on red, simply in order to settle 
the matter and go away. Red turned up. I staked all the ten friedrichs 
d’or — red turned up again. 1 staked all the money again on the same, 
and again red turned up. On receiving forty friedrichs d’or I staked 
twenty upon the twelve middle figures, not knowing what would 
come of it. I was paid three times my stake. In this way from ten 
friedrichs d’or I had all at once eighty. I was rivercome by a strange, 
unusual feeling which was srj unlicarablc that I made up my mind 
to go away. It seemed to me that I should not have been playing at 
all like that if T had iKen playing for myself. I staked the whole 
eighty friedrichs d’or, however, on even. This time four turned up; 
another eighty friedrichs d’or was poured out to me, and, gathering 
up the whole heap of a hundred and sixty friedrichs d’or, I set off to 
find Polina Alexandrovna. 

They were all walking somewhere in the park and I only succeeded 
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in seeing her after sui^)er. This time the Frenchman was not of the 
party, and the General unbosomed himself. Among other things he 
thought fit to observe to me that he would not wish to sec me at the 
gambling tables. It seemed to him that it would compromise him if I 
were to lose too much: “But even if you were to win a very large sum 
I should be compromised, too,” he added significantly. course 1 
have no right to dictate your actions, but you must admit yourself . . .” 
At this point he broke off, as his habit was. I answered, drily, that I 
had very little money, and so I could not lose very conspicuously, even 
if 1 did play. Going upstairs to my room I succeeded in handing 
Polina her winnings, and told her that I would not play for her an* 
other time. 

“Why not.^” she asked, in a tremor. 

“Because I want to play on my own account,” I answered, looking 
at her with surprise; “and it hinders me.” 

“Then you still continue in your conviction that roulette is your 
only escape and salvation?” she asked ironically. 

I answered very earnestly, that I did; that as for my confidence that 
I should win, it might be absurd; I was ready to admit it, but that 
I wanted to be let alone. 

Polina Alexandrovna l)egan insisting I should go halves with her in 
to-day’s winnings, and was giving me eighty friedrichs d’or, suggesting 
that I should go on playing or those terms. I refused the half, posi- 
tively and finally, and told her that 1 could not play for other people, 
not because I didn’t want to, but because I should certainly lose. 

“Yet I, too,” she said, pondering, “stupid as it seems, am building 
all my hopes on roulette. And so you must go on playing, sharing 
with me, and — of course — you will.” 

At this point she walked away, without listening to further objec- 
tions. 

Chapter 3 

Yet all yesterday she did not s.ty a single word to me about play- 
ing, and avoided speaking to me altogether. Her manner to me re- 
mained unchanged: the same absolute carelessness on meeting me; 
there was even a shade of contempt and dislike. Altogether she did 
not care to conceal her aversion; I noticed that. In spite of that she 
did not conceal from me, either, that 1 was in some way neoessarf 
to her and that she was keeping me for some purpose. A strange rdn- 
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tion had grown ug between us, incomprehensible to me in many 
ways when I considered her pride and haughtiness with every one. 
She knew, for instance, that I loved her madly, even allowed me to 
qieak of my passion; and, of course, she could not have shown greater 
contempt for me than by allowing me to speak of my passion with* 
out hindrance or restriction. It was as much as to say that she thought 
so little of my feelings that she did not care in the least what I talked 
about to her and what I felt for her. She had talked a great deal about 
her own affairs before, but had never been completely open. What is 
more, there was this peculiar refinement in her contempt for me: she 
would know, for instance, that I was aware of some circumstance 
in her life, or knew of some matter that greatly concerned her, or 
she would tell me herself something of her circumstances, if to for- 
ward her objects she had to make use of me in some way, as a slave 
or an errand-boy; but she would always tell me only so much as a 
man employed on her errands need know, and if I did not know the 
whole chain of events, if she saw herself how worried and anxious 
I was over her worries and anxieties, she never deigned to comfort 
me by giving me her full confiilence as a friend; though she often 
made use of me for commissions that were not only troublcsrime, but 
dangerous, so that to my thinking she vsms hound to Ik* o|Kn with me. 
Was it worth her while, indeed, to trouble herself .ilxiut my feelings, 
about my being worried, and (serhaps three times .is much worried 
and tormented hy her anxieties and failures as she was herself? 

I knew of her intention to play roulette three weeks liefore. She had 
even warned me that 1 should have to play for her, and it would he 
improper for her to play herself, b'rom the tone of her words, I no- 
ticed even then that she h.id serious .inxieties, .ind was not actuated 
simply by a desire for money. W’hat is money to her for its own sake? 
She must have some object, there must lx* some circumstance at which 
I can only guess, but of sshich so f.ir I have no knosvleilge. Of course, 
the humiliation and the slavery in which she held me might have 
made it possible for me (it often does) to (piestion her coarsely and 
bluntly. Seeing that in her eyes I was a sl.ivc and utterly insignificant, 
there was nothing for her to Ik offended at in my coarse curiosity. 
But the fact is, that though she allowed me to ask (]ucstions, she did 
not answer them, and sometimes did not notice them at all. That was 
die position between u.s. 

A great deal was said yesterday alxiut a telegram which had been 
sent off four days before, and to which no answer had been received. 
The General was evidently upset and preoccupied. It had, of course, 
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somediifig to do with Granny. The Frenchman was troubled^ too. 
Yesterday, for instance, after dinner, they had a long, serious talk. 
The Frenchman’s tone to all of us was unusually high and mighty, 
quite in the spirit of the saying: “Scat a pig at table and it will put 
its feet on it.” Even with Polina he was casual to the point of rude> 
ness; at the same time he gladly took part in the walks in the public 
gardens and in the rides and drives into the country. I had long known 
some of the circumstances that bound the Frenchman to the General: 
they had made plans for establishing a factory together in Rusna; 
1 don’t know whether their project had fallen through^ or whether 
it was being discussed. Moreover, I had by chance come to know part 
of a family secret. The Frenchman had actually, in the previous year, 
come to the (jcneral’s rescue, and had given him thirty thousand 
roubles to make up a deficit of Govcrnhient monies missing when he 
resigned his duties. And, of course, the General is in his grip; but now 
the principal [icrson in the whole business is Mile. Blanche; about that 
I am sure I’m not mistaken. 

, What is Mile. Blanche? Here among us it is said that she is a dis- 
tinguished Frenchwoman, with a colossal fortune and a mother ac- 
companying her. It is known, too, that she is some sort of relation of 
our marquis, but a very distant one: a cousin, or something of the 
sort. 1 am told that before 1 went to Paris, the Frenchman and Mile. 
Blanche were on much more ceremonious, were, so to speak, on a 
more delicate and refined footi.ig; now their acquaintance, their friend- 
ship and relationship, was of a rather coarse and more intimate char- 
acter. Perhaps our prospects seemed to them so poor that they did 
not think it very necessary to stand on ceremony and keep up appear- 
ances with us. I noticed even the tlay iKfore yesterday how Mr. Astley 
looked at Mile. Blanche and her mother. It seemed to me that he knew 
them. It even seemed to me that our Frenchman had met Mr. Asdey 
before. Mr. Astley, however, is so shy, so reserved and silent, that one 
can be almost certain of him — he won’t wash dirty linen in public 
Anyway, the Frenchman barely bows to him and scarcely looks at 
him, so he is not afraid of him. One can understand that, perhapa, 
but why d(K . Mile. Blanche not kwk at him either? Especially when 
the marquis let slip yesterdav in the ctiursc of conversation — I don't 
remember in what connection — that Mr. Astley had a colossal fortune 
and that he — the marquis — knew this for a fact; at that point Mile. 
Blanche might well have looked at Mr. Astley. Altogether the General 
was uneasy. One can understand what a telegram announciQg hb 
aunts death would mejinl 
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Though I felt sure Polina was, apparently fbc some ol^ect, avoid- 
ing a conversation with me, I assumed a cold and indifferent air: I 
kept thinking that before long she would come to me of herself. But 
both to-day and yesterday I concentrated my attention principally on 
Mile. Blanche. Poor General! He is completely done fori To fall in 
love at fifty-five with such a violent passion is a calamity, of coursel 
When one takes into consideration the fact that he is a widower, his 
children, the ruin of his estate, his debts, and, finally, the woman it is 
his lot to fall in love with. Mile. Blanche is handsome. But I don’t 
know if I shall be understood if I say that she has a face of the tyfie 
of which one might feel frightened. I, anyw.iy, have always been afraid 
of women of that sort. She is probably fivc-and-twenty. She is well 
grown and broad, with sloping shoulders; she has a m.ignificcnt throat 
and bosom; her complc.Yion is swarthy yellow. Her hair is as black as 
Indian ink, and she has a tremendous lot of it, enough to make two 
ordinary coiffures. Her eyes arc black with yellowish whites; she has 
an insolent look in her eyes; her teeth arc very white; her lips are 
always painted; she smells of musk. She dresses clTcctivcIy, richly and 
with chic, but with much taste. Her hands and feet arc exquisite. Her 
voice is a husky contralto. Sometimes she laughs, showing all her 
teeth, but her usual expression is a silent and impudent stare — l)cfore 
Polina and Marya Filippovna, anyway (there is a strange rumour that 
Marya Filippovna is going back to Russia). I fancy that Mile. Blanche 
has had no sort of education. Possibly she is not even intelligent; but, 
on the other hand, she is striking and she is artful. 1 fancy her life 
has not passed without adventures. If one is to tell the whole truth, 
it is quite possible that the marqtm is no relation of hers at all, and 
that her mother is not her mother. But there is evidence that in Berlin, 
where we went with them, her mother and she had some decent ac- 
quaintances. As for the man/itts himself, though I still doubt his being 
a marquis, yet the fact that he is received in decent society — among 
Russians, for instance, in Moscow, and in some places in Ciermany — is 
not open to doubt. 1 don't know what he is in France. They say he has 
a diiteau. 

I thought that a great deal would have happened during this fort- 
ni^it, and yet I don’t know if anything decisive has been said be- 
tween Mile. Blanche and the General. Kverything depends on our for- 
tune^ however; that is, whether the Cicncral can show them plenty of 
money. If, for instance, news were to come that C* ranny were not dtad, 
I am convinced that Mile. Bbnche would vanish at once. It surprises 
and amuses me to see what a gossip I've become. OhI how I loathe it 
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alll How delighted I should be to drc^ it all, and them alll But eatt I 
leave Polina, can I give up spying round her? Spyinj^ o£ course, is 
low, but what do 1 care about that? 

1 was interested in Mr. Astley, too, to-day and yesterday. Yes, I am 
convinced he’s in love with Polina. It is curious and absurd liow much 
may be expressed by the eyes of a modest and painfully chaste man, 
moved by love, at the very time when the man would gladly sink into 
the earth rather than express or betray anything by word or glance. 
Mr. Asilcy very often meets us on our walks.^ He takes off his hat and 
passes by, though, of course, he is dying to join us. If .he is invited 
to do so, he immcdi.itcly refuses. At places where we rest — at the 
Casino, by the bandstand, or before the fountain — he always stands 
somewhere not far from our seat; and wherever we may be — in the 
park, in the wood, or on the Schlange'nberg — one has only to glance 
round, to kx>k about one, and somewhere, either in the nearest path 
or behind the bushes, Mr. Astley *s head appears. I fancy he is looking 
for an opportunity to have a conversation with me apart. This morning 
we met and exchanged a couple of words. He sometimes spieaks very 
abruptly. Without saying “g<K)d-morning,” he began by blurting out— 

“Oh, Mile. Blanche! ... I have seen a great many women like 
Mile. Blanche!” 

He paused, kxiking at me significantly. What he meant to say by 
that I don’t know. For on lr^ asking what he meant, he shook his 
head with a sly smile, and adued, "Oh, well, that's how it is. Is MUe. 
Pauline very fond <•! flowers’” 

“I don’t know; I don’t know at all,” I answered. 

“What’ You don’t even know that!” he cried, with the utmost 
amazement. 

“I don’t know; I haven’t noticed at all,” I re[)eated, laughing. 

“H’m! That gives me a queer idea.” 

Then he shook his head and svalked away. He looked pleased, 
though. We talked the most awful French together. 


Chapter 4 

nn^-DAY has been an absurd, grotesque, ridiculous day. Now k 
is eleven o’clock at night. 1 am sitttpg in my little cupboard oC ^ 
room, recalling it. It began with my haying to go to roulette to |daf fiat 
Polina Alexandrovna. Ltook the hundred and sixty friedrichs d*or, hUI 
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on two conditions; first, that I would not go halves— that is, if 1 won 
I would take nothing for myself; and secondly, that in the evening 
Polina should explain to me why she needed to win, and how much 
money. I can’t, in any case, suppose that it is simply for the sake of 
money. Evidently the money is needed, and as quickly as {^K)ssible, for 
some particular object. She promised to explain, and I set off. In the 
gambling hall the crowd was awful. How insolent and how greedy 
they all were! I forced my way into the middle and sKnid near the 
croupier; then I began timidly experimenting, staking two or three 
coins at a time. Meanwhile, I kept quiet ami looked on; it seemed jto 
me that calculation meant very httlo, and had by no means the im- 
portance attributed to it by stimc players. They sit with pa|HTs l>cforc 
them scrawled over in pencil, n(»te the strokes, reckon, deduce the 
chances, calculate, finally stake aiul — lose exactly as we simple mortals 
who play without calculatums. C>n the other hand, I drew one con- 
clusion which I Ixrlieve to be correct: that is, though there is no sys- 
tem, there really is a sort of ortlrr in the sequence of casual chances — 
and that, of course, is very strange. For instance, it hapfiens tlut after 
the twelve middle numlKrs come the twelve Liter numlxrrs; twice, 
for instance, it turns up on the twelve last numlxrs and passes m the 
twelve first numbers, .\fter filling on the twelve first numl'icrs, it 
passes again to numlxrrs in the muldle third, turns up three or four 
times in succession on numbers Ix-tsseen thirteen aiul twrntv-four, and 
again passes to numlxrrs m the last third; then, after turning up two 
numbers between tss’enty-fivc an»l thirtv-si\, it passes to a numiKr 
among the first twelve, turns up once .ig.iin on a number .imong the 
first third, and again passes for three strokes in succession to the middle 
numbers; and in that way g«xrs on for .m hour and a half or two hours. 
One, three and two— one, three and isvo. It’s very amusing. One day 
or one morning, for instance, red will l>e follownl bv black and back 
again almost without any order, shifting every minute, so that it never 
turns up red or black for more th.in two or three strokes in succession. 
Another day, or another evening, there will be nothing but red over 
and over again, turning up, for instanie, more th.in iwenty.tsvo times 
in succession, and so ftjr a whole tl.iy. .‘X great tle.il of this was ex- 
plained to me by Mr. Astley, who sjx-nt the whole morning at the 
ta b l ei » but did not once put down a stake. 

As for me, I lost every farthing very tjuickly. I staked straight off 
twenty fricdrichs d’or on even amd wyftja^iked again and again won, 
n®^ went on like that two ot three um^ ^^maginc I must have had 
•bout four hundred in about five mtnutet. 
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At that point 1 ought to have gone away, but a strange sensation rot^ 
up in me, a sort of defiance of fiit^ a desire to challenge it, to put out 
my tongue at it. I laid down the largest stake allowed — four thousand 
gulden — and lost it. Then, getting hot, I pulled out all 1 had lef^ 
staked it on the same number, and lost again, after which I walked 
away from the table as though ! were stunned. I could not even grasp 
what had happened to me, and did not tell Polina Alexandrovna of 
my losing till just before dinner. I spent the rest of the day sauntering 
in the park. 

At dinner I was again in an excited state, just as I had been three 
days before. The Frenchman a;id Mile. Blanche were dining with 
tjs .igain. It appeared that Mile. Blanche had been in the gambling 
hall that morning and had witnessed my exploits. This time she ad* 
dressed me, it seemed, somewhat attehtively. The Frenchman set to 
work more directly, and asked me: Was it my own money I had lost? 
I fancy he susfKcts Polina. In fact, there is something behind it. I lied 
at once and said it was. 

The General was extremely surprised. Where had I got such a sum? 
I explained that I had liegun svith ten friedrichs d’or, that after six 
or seven times staking successfully on equal chances I had five or six 
hundred gulden, and that afterwards I had lost it all in two turns. 

All that, of course, sounded probable. As I explained this I looked 
at Polina, but I could distinc'uish nothing from her face. She let me 
lie, however, and did not set n right; from this I concluded that I had 
to lie and conceal that I was in collaboration with her. In any case, I 
thought to myself, she is Ixuind to give me an explanation, and prom 
ised me this morning to icvcal something. 

I expected the General would h.'ive made some remark to me, but 
he remained mute; 1 noticed, however, signs of disturbance and un* 
easiness in his face. Possibly in his straitened circL.nstances it was 
simply painful to him to hear that such a pile of gold had come into^ 
and within a qu.irior of an hour had passed out of, the hands of such 
a reckless fool as me. 

1 sus{)eci that he had a rather hot encounter with the Frenchman 
yesterday. Ihcy were shut up together talking for a long time. The 
Frenchman went «iw**iy scvA iiing irritated, and came to see the General 
again early this morning — prokibly to continue the conversation of die 
previous day. 

Hearing what 1 had lost, the Frciichman observed bitingly, even 
spitefully, that one ought to have more sense. He added—* I don't know 
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why— that thou^ a great many Russians gamble^ Russians were noc» 
in his opinion, well qualified even for gambling. 

**In my mind," said 1, "roulette is simply made for Russians." 

And when at my challenge the Frenchman bughed contemptuously, 
I observed that I was, of course, right, for to speak of the Russians as 
gamblers was abusing them far more than praising them, and so I 
might be believed. 

"On what do you b.ise your opinion?" asked the Frenchman. 

"On the fact that the faculty of amassing capital has, with the 
progress of history, taken a place — and almost the foremost place — 
among the virtues and merits of the civilized man of the West, llie 
Russian is not only incapable of amassing capital, but dissipates it in a 
reckless and unseemly way. Nevertheless we Russians need money, 
too,” I added, “and consequently we arc very glad ami very eager to 
make use of such means as roulette, for instance, in which one can 
grow rich all at once, in two hours, without work. That's very fascinat- 
ing to us; and since we play badly, recklessly, without taking trouble, 
we usually lose!” 

“That’s partly true,” observed the Frenchman complacently. 

"No, it is not true, and you ought to be ashamed to s|xrak like that 
of your country,” observed the (Jcncral, sternly and impressively. 

“Allow me,” I answered. “I really don’t know which is more dis- 
gusting: Russian unseemliness or the (German faculty of accumulation 
by honest toil.” 

“What an unseemly idea!” exclaimed the General. 

“What a Russian idea!” exclaimed the Frenchman. 

1 bughed; I had an intense desire to provoke them. 

"Well, I should prefer to dwell all my life in a Kirgiz tent,” I cried, 
"than bow down to the CJerman idol.” 

“What idol?" cried the (General, Ixginning to lie angry in earnest. 

"The German faculty for accumulating wealth. I've not iKcn here 
long, but yet all 1 have liccn able to observe and verify revolts my 
Tatar blood. My GodI I don’t want any such virtue I I succeeded 
ycMcrday in making a round of eight miles, and it’s all exactly as in 
the edifying German picture4MX)ks: there is here in every house a voter 
horribly virtuous and extraordinarily lutnest — so honest that you are 
nhatd to go near him. I can’t endure honest |scoplr whom one is 
afraid to go near. Every such German voter has a family, and in the 
evening they read improving Ixioks aloud. lUms and chestnut trees 
nude over die house. The sun is setting; there is a stork on the roof, 
and everything u extraordinarily practical and touching. . . . Doat be 
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angry. General; let me tell it in a touieiiing style. I remember bow 
my fother used to read similar books to my mother and me under 
the limeHrees in the garden. ... So 1 am in a position to judge. 
And in what complete bondage and submission every such hunily 
is here. They all work like oxen and all save money like Jews. 
Suppose the voter has saved up so many gulden and is reckoning on 
giving his son a trade or a bit of land; to do so, he gives his daughter 
no dowry, and she becomes an old maid. To do so, the youngest son 
is sold into bondage or into the army, and the money is added to the 
family capital. This is actually done here; I've been making inquiries. 
All this is done from nothing hut honesty, from such intense honesty 
that the younger son who is sold believes that he is sold from nothing 
but honesty: and that is the ideal when the victim himself rejoices at 
being led to the sacrifice. What more.? Why, the elder son is no better 
off: he has an Amalia and their hearts are united, but they can’t be 
married Ixrcause the pile of gulden is not large enough. They, too, wait 
with perfect morality and grxid faith, and go to the sacrifice with a 
smile. Amalia’s cheeks grow thin and hollow. At last, in twenty years, 
their prosperity is increased; the gulden have been honestly and virtu* 
ously accumulating. The vater gives his blessing to the forty-year-<dd 
son and his Amalia of thirty-five, whose chest has grown hollow and 
whose nose has turned red. . . . With that he weeps, reads them a 
moral sermon, and dic*s. Tlu -Idcst son becomes himself a virtuous 
voter and licgins the same story over again. In that way, in fifty or 
seventy years, the grandson of the first vater really has a considerable 
capital, and he leaves it to his son, and he to his, and he to his, till in 
five or six generations one of them is a Haron Rothschild or goodness 
knows who. Oime, isn’t that a majestic spectacle.^ A hundred or two 
hundred years of continuous toil, patience, intelligence, honesty, char- 
acter, determination, prudence, the stork on the roofl What more do 
you want.^ Why, there’s nothing loftier than that; and from that 
standpoint they are beginning to judge the whole world and to punidi 
the guilty; that is, any who are ever so little unlike them. Well, so 
that’s the (joint: 1 would rather waste my substance in the Russian 
style or grow rich at roulette. 1 don’t care to be Goppe and Co. in five 
generations. I want monc', for myself, and I don’t look upon mysdf 
as something subordinate to capital and necessary to it. I know that I 
have been talking awful nonsense, but, never mind, such are mf 
convictions.** 

**1 don*t know whether there is much truth in what you have baoi 
sayii^** said the Genertfl thoughtfully, *'but I do know you bcfia Ml 
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give yoursdf insufferable airs as soon as you are permitted to forget 
yoursdf in the least . . 

As his habit was» he broke off without finishing. If our General 
began to speak of anything in the slightest degree more important than 
his ordinary everyday conversation, he never finished his sentences. 
The Frenchman listened carelessly with rather wide-open eyes; he had 
scarcely understocxl anything of what I had said. Polina gazed with 
haughty indifference. She seemed not to hear my words, or anything 
else that was said that day at table. 


Chapter 5 

3hE was unusually thoughtful, but directly we got up from table 
she bade me escort her tor a walk. We i(K)k the children aiul wxnt 
into the park towards the fountain. 

As I felt particularly excited, I blurted out the crude and stupid 
question: why the .Martjuis dc (irieux, our Frenchman, no longer 
escorted her when she went out anywhere, anti did not even sjxrak 
to her for days together. 

'^Because he is a rascal,” she answeretl me strangely. 

I had never heard her speak like that ot I)c (Jrieux, and I received 
it in silence, afraid to interpret her irritability. 

“Have you noticed that he i$ nt>t on g«)od terms with the (iencral 
tOKlay.?” 

“You want to knosv what is the matter’” she answered drily and 
irritably. “You know that the (iencral is completely mortgaged to 
him; all his property is his, and if (iranny doesn’t die, the Frenchman 
will come into |x«scsMon of everything that is iiv>rtg.igctl to him.” 

"And is it true that everything is m«»rtgagcd’ 1 had heard ii, but 
1 did not know that cs'crything was.” 

“To be sure it is.” 

“Then farewell to Mile. Blanche,” said I. “.She won’t lie the General’s 
wife, then! Do you know, it strikes me the (ieneral is so much m love 
that he may shoot himself if Mile. Blanche throws him over. It is 
dangerous to be so much in love at Ins age.” 

T £u)cy that something will happen to him, t<x>,” Polina Alexan* 
dfovna observed musingly. 

"And how splendid that would bcl" I cried. “They couldn’t have 
dwwn more coarxly that she was only marrying him for his moneyl 
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There*! no regard for decency, even; there's no ceremony about & 
whatever. That's wonderful! And about Granny — could there be 
anything more comic and sordid than to be continually sending tele> 
gram after telegram: *Is she dead, is she dead'? How do you like it, 
Polina Alexandrovna?" 

“That’s all nonsense,” she said, interrupting me with an air of 
disgust. “I wonder at your being in such good spirits. What are you 
so pleased about? Surely not at having lost my money?” 

“Why did you give it to me to lose? I told you I could not play for 
other people — especially for you! I obey you, whatever you order me 
to do, hut I can’t answer for the result. I warned you* that nothing 
would come of it. Are you very much upset at losing so much money? 
What do you want .so much for?” 

“Why these questions?” 

“Why, you promised to explain to me . . . Listen: I am absolutely 
convinced that when I begin playing for myself (and I’ve got twelve 
friedrichs d’or) I shall win. Then you can borrow as much from me 
as you like.” 

She made a contemptuous grimace. 

“Don’t be angry with me for such a suggestion,” I went on. “I am 
so deeply conscious that I am nothing beside you — that is, in your eyes 
— that you may even borrow money from me. Presents from me cannot 
insult you. Besides, I lost yours.” 

She looked at me quick!;, me! seeing that I was speaking irritably 
and sarcastically, interrupted the conversation again. 

“There’s nothing of interest to you in my circumstances. If you 
want to know. I’m simplv in debt. I’v'* borrowed money and I wanted 
to repay it. I had the stiange and mad idea that I should be sure to 
win here at the gambling table. Why I h.id the idea I can’t understand, 
but 1 believed in it. Who knows, perhaps 1 believed it because no other 
alternative was left me.” 

“Or because it was ejuite necessary you should win. It's exactly like 
a drowning man clutching at a straw. You will admit that if he were 
not drowning he would not Icxik at a straw as a branch of a tree.” 

Polina svas surprised. 

“Why,” she said, “you were reckoning on the same thing yoursdf! 
A fortnight ago you said . great deal to me about your being absolutely 
convinced that you would win here at roulette, and tried to persuade 
me not to look upon you as mad; or were you joking then? But 1 
remember you spoke so seriously that it was impossibk to take it at t 
joke.” 
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"lliat's tnie^” I answered thoughtfully. "I am convinced to thii 
moment that I shall win. I confess you have led me now to wonder 
why my senseless and unseemly failure to^lay has not left the slightest 
doubt in me. 1 am still fully convinced that as soon as 1 begin pbying 
for myself I shall be certain to win.” 

“Why arc you so positive.^” 

“If you will have it — I don’t know. I only know that I must win, 
that it is the only resource left me. Well, that’s why, perhaps, I fancy 
I am bound to win.” 

"Then you, too, absolutely must have it, since you are so fanatically 
certain?” 

"I wager you think I’m not capable of feeling that I must have 
anything?” 

"That’s nothing to me,” Polina answered quietly and intliffcrcntly. 
“Yes, if you like. I doubt whether anything troubles you in earnest. 
You may be troubled, but not in earnest. You arc an unstable person, 
not to be relied on. What do you want money for? I could see nothing 
serious in the reasons )t»u brought forward the other day.” 

“By the way,” I interrupted, "you said that you had to repay a 
debt. A fine debt it must be! To the Frenchman, 1 suppose*” 

"What questions! You’re particularly imjicrtincnt to-tlay. Are you 
drunk, perhaps?” 

"You know that I consider myself at lil)erty to say anv thing to you, 
and sometimes ask you very candid i|uesiions. I rc(Kat, I'm your slave, 
and one docs not mind what one savs to a slave, and cannot take 
offence at anything he says.” 

“And I can’t endure that ‘slave’ theory of yours.” 

“Observe that I don't speak of my slavery Ixrcausc I want to l>c your 
slave. I simply speak of it as a fact which doesn't depend on me in the 
least.” 

"Tell me plainly, what do you want money for?” 

"What do you want to know that for*” 

"As you please,” she replied, with a proud movement of her head. 

"1^ can’t endure the ‘slave’ theory, but insist on slavishness: 
*Afiswer and don’t argue.’ So lx it. Why do I want money? you ask. 
How can you ask? Money is everything!” 

"I understand that, but not falling into such madness from wanting 
kl You, too, are growing frenzied, fatalistic. There must be something 
bdiind it, some special object. Speak without beating about the bush; 
1 widi k." 
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She seemed bq;iniiing to get angry, and I was awfully pleased at 
her questioning me with such heat. 

“Of course there is an object,” I answered, “but I don’t know how to 
explain what it is. Nothing else but that with money 1 should become 
to you a different man, not a slave.” 

“What? How will you manage that?” 

“How shall I manage it ? What, you don’t even understand how I 
could manage to make you look at me as anything but a slave? Well, 
that’s just what I don’t care for, such surprise and incredulity!” 

“You said this slavery was a pleasure to you. I thought it was 
myself.” 

“You thought so!” I cried, with a strange enjoyment. “Oh, how 
delightful such naivete is from you! Oh, yes, yes, slavery to you is a 
pleasure. There is — there is a pleasure* in the utmost limit of humilia* 
tion and insignificance!” I went on maundering. “Goodness knows, 
perhaps there is in the knout when the knout lies in the back and tears 
the flesh. . . . But I should perhaps like to enjoy another kind of 
enjoyment. Yesterday, in your presence, the General thought fit to 
read me a lecture for the seven hundred roubles a year which perhaps 
I may not receive from him after all. The Marquis de Grieux raises his 
eyebrows and stares at me without noticing me. And I, perhaps, have 
a passionate desire to pull the Marquis de Grieux by the nose in your 
pre.scnce!” 

“That’s the speech of a i*..Iksop. One can behave with dignity in 
any position. If there is a struggle, it is elevating, not humiliating.” 

“That’s straight out of a copylxtok. You simply take for granted that 
I don't know how to beh.ive with dignity; that is, that perhaps I am 
a man of moral dignity, but that I don’t know how to behave widi 
dignity. You understand that that perhaps may be so. Yes, all Russians 
are like that; and do you know why? Ikcause Russians are too richly 
endowed and many-sided to Ik able readily to evolve a code of man- 
ners. It is a ifucstion of g(XKl form. For the most part we Russians are 
so richly endowed that we need genius to evolve our code of manners. 
And genius is most often absent, for, indeed, it is a rarity at all times. 
It’s only among the French, and [Krhaps some other Europeans, that 
the code of manners is so well dcBned that one may have an air the 
utmost dignity and yet be a man of no moral dignity whatever. That's 
why good form means so much with them. A Frenchman will put up 
widi an insult, a real, moral insult, without blinking but he woul^lt 
endure a flip on the nose for anything because that is a bteadi o£ ihti 
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received code, sanctified £or ages. That’s why our Russian young ladies 
have such a weakness for Frenchmen, that their manners are so good. 
Though, to my thinking, they have no manners at all; it’s simply the 
cock in them, le coq gaulois. I can’t understand it, though; I’m not a 
woman. Perhaps cocks are nice. And, in fact. I’ve been talking non- 
sense, and you don’t stop me. You must stop me more often. When 1 
talk to you I long to tell you everything, everything, everything. I am 
oblivious of all good manners. I’ll even admit that 1 have no manners, 
no moral qualities either. •! tell you that. 1 don’t even worry my head 
about moral qualities of any sort; everything has come to a standstill 
in me now; you know svhy. 1 have not «)nc human idea in my head. 
For a long time past I’ve known nothing that has g«)nc on in the world, 
either in Russia or here. Here I’ve l>ccn through Dresden, and 1 don’t 
remember what Dresden was like. You know what has swallow'cd me 
up. As I have no hope whatever and am nothing in yoiir eyes, I speak 
openly; I see nothing but you everywhere, and all the rest is naught to 
roe. Why and how I love you I don’t know. Perhaps you are not at all 
nice really, you know. Fancy! 1 don’t knr>w whether \ou are g(x)d «>r 
not, even to look at. You certainly have not a good heart; your mind 
may very well he ignoble.” 

“Perhaps that’s hf)W it is you reckon on buying me with money,” 
she said, “because you don’t IkIicvc in my sense of honour." 

"When did I reckon on buying you with money?" I cried. 

“You have been talking till you ilon’t know what you arc .saying. 
If you don’t think of buying me, you think of buying my respect with 
your money.” 

“Oh no, that’s not it at all. 1 told you it was dilficiilt for me to 
explain. You arc oversvhclming me. Don’t Ik angry with my chatter. 
You know why you can’t be angry with me: I’m simply mad. lliough 
] really don’t care, even if sou arc angry. When I am upstairs in my 
little garret I have only to remrmlKr and imagine the rustle of your 
dress, and I am ready to bite off my hands. And what arc you angry 
with me for? For calling myself your slave Make use of my being 
your slave, make use of it, make use of it! Do you know that I shall 
kill you one day? I shall kill you not iKcaiisc I shall cease to love you or 
be jealous, 1 shall simply kill you Ikcjusc 1 have an impulse to devour 
you. You bugh. . . ." 

’Tm not laughing,” she answered wrathfully. “I order you to be 
aknL” 

She stood still, almost breathless with anger. Upon my word, 1 don’t 
know whether she was handsome, but I always liked to look at her 
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when she stood facing me like that, and so 1 often liked to provoke 
her anger. Perhaps she had noticed this and was angry on purpose. 1 
said as much to her. 

“How disgustingl” she said, with an air of repulsion. 

“I don’t care,” I went on. “Do you know, too, that it is dangerous 
for us to walk together? I often have an irresistible longing to beat 
you, to disfigure you, to strangle you. And what do you think — won’t 
it come to that ? You arc driving me into brain fever. Do you suppose 
I am afr.iid of a scandal? Your anger — why, what is your anger to 
me? 1 love you without hope, and I know that after iljis I shall love 
you a thousand times more than ever. If ever I do kill you I shall have 
to kill myself, trK). Oh, well, I shall put off killing myself as long as 
possible, so .is to go on feeling this insufferable pain of being without 
you. Do you know something incredible^ 1 love you more every day, 
and yet that is almost im(X)ssible. .'\nd how can I help being a fatalist? 
Do you remember the d.iy before yesterday, on the Schlangenberg, 1 
whis{Krcd at sour provocation, ‘Say the word, and I will leap into that 
abyss?’ If you had said that word 1 should have jumped in then. Don’t 
you believe that 1 would have leapt down?’’ 

“What stupid talk!” she cried. 

“1 don’t care whether it is stupid or clever!” I cried. “I know that in 
your presence I must talk, and talk, and talk — and I do talk. 1 lose 
all self-resjK-ci in your presence, and I don’t care.” 

“Wh.u use would it be u . me to order you to jump off the 
SchlangenlKrg?” she said in a dry and peculiarly insulting manner. “It 
would Ik absolutely useless to me.” 

“Splendid,” 1 cried; “you said that splendid ‘useless’ on purpose to 
overwhelm me. I see through you. Useless, you say? But pleasure is 
always of use, and sav.ige, unbounded power — if only over a fly — is a 
pleasure in its way, ttxi. Man is a despot by nature, and loves to be a 
torturer. You like it awfully.” 

I remembei she lixiked at me with peculiar fixed attention. My 
face must h.tve expressed my incoherent and absurd sensations. 1 
remember to ibis moment that our conversation actually was almost 
word for wt.-'l exactly as I have tlescribcd it here. My eyes were blood* 
«!iot. There were flecks ot foam on my lips. And as for the Schlangen* 
berg, I swear on iny word ot honour even now, if she had told me to 
fling myself down 1 should have flung myself down! If only for a 
joke she had said it, with contempt, if with a jeer at me she lad 
it, I should even then have leapt down! 

**No, why? I believe you,” she pronounced, as only ^ I u mw W 
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how to speak, with such contempt and venom, with such scorn that, 
by God, I could have killed her at the moment. 

She risked it. I was not lying about that, too, in what I said to her. 

“You are not a coward.^” she asked me suddenly. 

“Perhaps I am a coward. I don’t know. ... I have not thought 
about it for a long time.” 

“If I were to s.ty to you, ‘Kill this man,’ would you kill him.?” 

“Whom.?” 

“Whom I choose.” 

“The Frenchman.?” 

“Don’t ask questions, but answer. Whom 1 tell you. 1 want to 
know whether you spoke seriously just now.?” 

She waited for my answer so gravely and impatiently that it struck 
me as strange. 

“Come, do tell me, what has Ixrcn happening here?" 1 cried. “What 
are you afraid of — me, or what? 1 see all the muddle here for myself. 
You are the stepdaughter of a mad and ruined man p«»ssesscd by a 
passion for that devd — Blanche. ITten there is this Frenchman, with 
his mysterious intlucnce over you, and — here you ask me now so 
gravely . . . such a question. .At any rate let me knt»w, or 1 .shall go 
mad pn the $pr>t and do something. .Arc you ashamed to deign to be 
open with me? Surely y<»u can’t care what 1 think of yi»u?” 

“I am not speaking t<^ you of that at all. I asked you a (|ucstion and 
I’m waiting for the answer.” 

“Of course I will kill any tine you tell me to,” I cried. “But can you 
possibly . . . could sou tell me to do it?” 

“Do you suppr)sc I should spare you’ I shall tell you to, and stand 
aside and look on. (lin you endure that? Why, no, as though you 
could! You -would kill him, perhaps, if you were told, and then you 
would come and kill me for having dared to send you.” 

1 felt as though 1 were stunned at these words. Of cr>ursc, even then 
I looked upon her question as half a joke, a challenge; yet she had 
spoken very earnestly. 1 w.is struck, nevertheless, at her speaking out so 
frankly, at her maintaining such rights over me, at her accepting such 
power over me and .saying so bluntly: “(Jo to ruin, and I’ll stand aside 
and look on.” In those words there w.is vimething so open and 
cynical that to my mind it was going trKi far. That, then, was how she 
locdced at me. This was something more than slavery or insignificance. 
If one lotdts at a man like that, one exalts him to one’s own level, and 
absurd and incredible as all our conversation was, yet there was a 
dmb at my heart. 
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Suddenly she laughed. We were sitting on a bench, before die 
playing children, facing the place where the carriages used to stop and 
people used to get out in the avenue before the Casino. 

“Do you see that stout baroness?*' she cried. “That is Baroness 
Burmerhelm. She has only been here three days. Do you see her hus> 
band — z tall, lean Prussian with a stick? £>o you remember how he 
looked at us the day before yesterday? Go up to the Baroness at once, 
take off your hat, and say something to her in French.” 

“Why?” 

“You swore that you would jump down the Schlangenberg; you 
swear you arc ready to kill any one if I tell you. Instead of these 
murders and tragedies I only want to laugh. Go without discussing 
it. 1 want to sec the Baron thrash you with his stick.” 

“You challenge me; you think I won’t do it?” 

“Yes, 1 do challenge you. Go; I want you to!" 

“By all means, I am going, though it’s a wild freak. Only, I say, 
I hope It won’t be unpleasant for the General, and through him for 
you. Upon my honour, I am not thinking of myself, but of you and 
the General. And what a mad idea to insult a woman 1” 

“Yes, you arc only a chatterer, as I sec,” she said contemptuously. 
“Your eyes were fierce and bloodshot, but perhaps that was only 
because you had uxi much wine at dinner. E>o you suppose that I don’t 
understand that it is stupid and vulgar, and that the General would be 
angry? I simply want to lai., *; I want to, and that’s all about iti 
And what should you insult a woman for’ Why, just to be thrashed.” 

I turned and went in silence to carrv out her commission. Of course 
it was stupid, and of course I did not know how to get out of it, but 
as I began to get closer to the Baroness I remember, as it were, some- 
thing within myself urging me on; it was an impulse of schoolboyish 
mischief. Besides, I was horribly overwrought, and felt just as though 
I were drunk. 


Chapter 6 


^ToW two days have passed since that stupid day. And what 
a noise and fuss and talk and uproar there was! And how unseemly 
and disgraceful, how stupid and vulgar, it wasi And 1 was the came 
of it alL Yet at times it’s bughable— to me, at any rate. I cant make 
up my mind what happened to me, whether I really was in a HaiQ 
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of frenzy, or whether it was a momentary aberration and I behaved 
disgracefully till I was pulled up. At times it seemed to me that my 
mind was giving way. And at times it seems to me that I have not 
outgrown childhood and schoolboyishncss, and that it was simply a 
crude schoolboy's prank. 

It was Polina, it was all Polina! Perhaps I shouldn’t have behaved 
like a schoolboy if it hadn't been for her. Who knows? perhaps I did 
it out of despair (stupid as it seems, though, to reason like that). And 
I don’t understand, I don't understand what there is hne in her! She 
is fine, though; she is; I believe she’s fine. She drives other men olT 
their heads, too. She's tall and graceful, only very slender. It seems 
to me you could tic her in a knot or bend her double. Her fcx)t is long 
and narrow — tormenting. Tormenting is just what it is. Her hair has 
a reddish tint. Her eyes arc regular cat’s eyes, but how proudly and 
disdainfully she c.ui look with them. Four months ago, when I had 
only just come, she was talking hotly for a long while one evening 
with De Grieux in the drasving-r(x>m, and Irxiked at him in such a 
way . . . that afterwards, when I went up to to my nK>m to go to 
bed, I imagined that she must have just given him a slap in the face. 
She stood facing him and l<Mikc<i at him. It was from that evening 
that I loved her. 

To come to the point, however. 

I stepped off the path into the avenue, and stood waiting for the 
Baron and the Baroness. When they were five paces from me I t»x)k 
off my hat and Ixiwed. 

I remember the Baroness svas wearing a light grey dress of immense 
circumference, with flounces, a crinoline, and a train. She was short 
and exceptionally stout, with such a fearful double chin that she 
seemed to have no neck. Her face was cnmvm. Her eyes were small, 
spiteful and insrdent. She walked as though she were doing an honour 
to all beholders. 'I'hc Baron was lean and tall. Like most (lermans, 
he had a wry face covcrctl with thotis.inds of line wrinkles, anti wore 
spectacles; he was about forty-five. Ilis legs seemed to start from his 
diest: that’s a sign of race. He wms as proud as a iir.iirK'k. He was 
rather clumsy. There was something like a sheep in the expression 
of his (ace that would pass with them for profundity. 

All this flashed upon my sight in three seconds. 

My how and the hat in my hand gradually arrested their attention. 
The Baron slightly knitted his brows. The Baroness simply sailed 
straight at me. 
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"Madame la baronne" I articulated distinctly, emphasizing each 
word, "fat Vhonneur tT itre potre esclave" 

Then I bowed, replaced my hat, and walked past the Baron, turning 
my face towards him with a polite smile. 

She had told me to take off my hat, but I had bowed and behaved 
like an impudent schoolboy on my own account. Goodness knows what 
impelled me to! I felt as though I were plunging into space. 

"Hein!” cried, or rather croaked, the Baron, turning towards me 
with angry surprise. 

I turned and remained in respectful expectation, still gazing at him 
with a .smile. 1 !c was evidently perplexed, and raised his eyebrows as 
high as they would go. His face grew darker and darker. The Baroness, 
too, turned towards me, and she, ux), stared in wrathful surprise. The 
passers-by began to kxik on. Some even stopped. 

"Hein!" the Baron croaked again, with redoubled gutturalness and 
redoubled anger. 

"Ja u'ohl!” I drawled, still kxiking him straight in the face. 

"Sind Ste rasend?” he cried, waving his stick and beginning, I think, 
to be a little nervous. He was perhaps perplexed by my appearance. 
I was very well, even foppishly, dressed, like a man belonging to the 
best sTKicty. 

"Ja wo o-ohl!” I shouted suddenly at the top of my voice, drawling 
the o like the lierlincrs, who "se the expression ja wohl in every sen- 
tence, and drawl the letter o more or less according to the shade of 
their thought or feeling. 

The Baron and Baroness lurneil away t{uickly and almost ran away 
from me in terror. Of the spectators, .sttme were talking, others were 
gazing at me in ama/ement. 1 don’t remember very clearly, though. 

I turned and walked at my ordinary pace to Polina Alexandrovna. 

But when 1 was within a hundred paces o' her sea , I saw her get 
up and walk with the children towards the hoicL 

I overttHik her at the d(x>r. 

*‘I have performed ... the foolery," I s.iid, when I reached her. 

"Well, what of it? Now you can get out of the scrape,” she answered. 
She walked upstairs without even glancing at me. 

I spent the whole evenini^ v alking about the park. I crossed the park 
and then the wotnl lieyond and svalked into another state. In a cota^ 
I had an omelette and some wine; for that idyllic repast they extorted 
a whole thaler and a half. 

It was eleven o'clock before 1 returned home. I was at once sum- 
moned before the General. 
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Our party occupied two suites in the hotel; they have lour rooms. 
The fim is a big room— a drawing*room with a piano in it. The 
next, also a large room, is the General’s study. Here he was awaiting 
me^ standing in the middle of the room in a majestic pose. De Grieux 
sat lolling on the sofa. 

“Allow me to ask you, sir, what have you been about?" began the 
General, addressing me. 

“I should be glad if you would go straight to the point. General," 
said I. “You probably mean to refer to my encounter with a Cicrman 
this morning?." 

“A German? That German was Baron Burmerhelm, a very im(x>r' 
tant personage! You insulted him and the Baroness.” 

“Not in the least.” 

“You alarmed them, sir!” cried the Gcner.il. 

“Not a bit of It. When 1 was in Berlin the sound was for ever in my 
ears of that Ja uohl, cuntinuallv rcfXMted at escry word and disgust- 
ingly drawled out by them. When I met them in the avenue that 
fa ufohl suddenly tame into my mind, I don’t know why, and — well, it 
had an irritating effect on me. . . . Besides, the Baroness, who has met 
me three times, has the habit of walking straight at me as though I 
were a ssorm who might be trampled underfoot. You must admit that 
I, too, may have my proper pride. I took off my hat and said |Ni|itcly 
(I assure you I said it ixilitcly)' ‘Madame, fat I'honneur d'etre votre 
esdave.’ When the Baron turned round and said, 'Hein^' I felt an 
impulse to shout, ‘fa wohl’’ 1 shouted it twice: the first time in an 
ordinary tone, and the second — 1 drawled it as much as I could. That 
was alL" 

I must own I was intcnscl) delighted at this extremely schoollxiyish 
explanation. I had a strange desire to make the story as alisurd as 
possible in the telling. 

And as I went on, I got more anti more to relish it. 

“Are you laughing at me’” cried tlu Cicner.il. He turned to the 
Fienchman and explained to him m French that I was positively 
out of my way to provoke a scandal! De Ciricux laughed con* 
icnptuously and shrugged his shoulders. 

*^OIi, don’t imagine that; it was not so at all!” I cried. “My conduct 
was wrong, of course; 1 confess that with the utmost candour. My 
bduvioiir nay even be called a stupid and improfier schoolboy prank, 
but nothing more. And do you know. General, I heartily regret iL 
But dme is one drcunutance which, to my mind at least, almost 
•tffCi me from repentance. Lately, for the last fortnight, indeed, l*ve 
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not been feeling well: I have fek ill* nervous* irritable* moody* and on 
some occasions I lose all control of myself. Really, I’ve sometimes had 
an intense impulse to attack the Marquis de Grieux and . . . How> 
ever, there’s no need to say, he might be offended. In short* it’s the 
sign of illness. I don’t know whether the Baroness Burmerhdm will 
take this fact into consideration when I beg her pardon (for I intend 
to apologize). 1 imagine she will not consider it, especially as that line 
of excuse has been somewhat abused in legal circles of late. Lawyers 
have taken to arguing in criminal cases that their clients were not 
responsible at the moment of their crime, and that it was a form of 
disease. ‘He killed him,’ they say, ‘and has no memory of it.’ And only 
imagine. General, the medical authorities support them — and actually 
maintain that there arc illnesses, temporary aberrations, in which a man 
scarcely remembers anything, or has ‘only a half or a quarter of his 
memory. But the Baron and Baroness are people of the older genera> 
tion; besides, they are Prussian junipers and landowners, and so are 
probably unaware of this advance in the world of medical jurispru- 
dence, and will not accept my explanation. What do you think* 
General?” 

“Enough, sir,” the General pronounced sharply, with surprised 
indignation; “enough! I will try once for all to rid myself of your 
mischievous pranks. You are not going to apologize to the Baron 
and Baroness. Any communication with you, even though it were to 
consist solely of your request ..>r forgiveness, would be beneath their 
dignity. The Baron has learnt that you are a member of my household; 
he has already had an explanation with me at the Casino, and I assure 
you that he was within an ace of asking me to give him satisfaction. 
Do you understand what you have exposed me to — me, sir? I — I was 
forced to ask the Baron’s pardon, and gave him my word that imnie* 
diately, this very day, you would cease to be a member of my 
household.” 

“Allow me, allow me. General; then did he insist on that himself 
that I should cease to belong to your household* as you were pleased 
to express it?” 

“No, but 1 considered myself bound to give him that satisfaction* 
and* of course, the Baron was satisfied. We must part, sir. There is 
what is owing to you, four triedrichs d’or and three florins* acoordill^ 
to the reckoning here. Here is the money, and here is the note of dbn 
account; you can verify it. Good-bye. From this time forth we ate 
strai^gen. I’ve had nothing but trouble, and unpleasantness from 70 % 
1 will caU the apd inform him from this day forth diat 1 Ml 
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not reqxmsible for your hotel expenses. I have the honour to remain 
your obedient servant.” 

1 took the money and the paper upon which the account was written 
in pencil, bowed to the General, and said to him very seriously — 

^General, the matter cannot end like this. I am very sorry that you 
were put into an unpleasant position with the Baron, but, excuse me, 
you were to blame for it yourself. Why did you take it upon yourself 
to be responsible for me to the Baron What is the meaning of the 
expression that I am a member of your household? 1 am simply a 
teacher in your house, that is all. I am neither your son nor your ward, 
and you cannot be responsible for my actions. I am a legally rc$(ionsiblc 
person, I am twenty-five, I am a graduate of the university, I am a 
nobleman, 1 am not connected with you in any way. Nothing hut my 
unbounded respect for your dignity prevents me now from demanding 
from you the fullest explanation and satisfaction for taking upon 
yourself the right to answer for me.” 

The General w.'is so much amazed that he flung up his hands, then 
turned suddenly to the Frenchman and hurriedly informed hun that 
I had just all but challenged him to a duel. 

The Frenchman laughed aloud. 

"But I am not going to let the Baron olT,” I said, with complete 
composure, not in the least embarrassed by M. de (>rieu\\ laughter; 
"and as. General, you consented to listen to the Baron’s complaint to-slay 
and have taken up his cause, and have made yourself, as it were, a 
party in the whole atTair, I have the honour to inform you that no 
later than to-morrow mtirning 1 shall ask the Baron on my own 
account for a formal explanation of the reasons whuh led him to apply 
to other persons — ^as though 1 svcrc unable or unfit to answer for 
myself.” 

What I foresaw happcnerl. Ihe (ieneral, hearing of this new ab- 
surdity, became horribly nervous. 

“What, do you mean to keep up this darnnahlr business?” he 
shouted. “What a [xisition you arc putting rnc in— goo<l heavens! 
Dcm’t dare, don’t dare, sir, or, I swear! . . . Tlicrc arc |H)liie here, too, 
and I . . . I . . . in fact, by my rank . . . and thr Baron’s, too . . . 
in fact, you shall be arrested and turned out of the state by the |)olicc, 
to t e a di you not to make a disturbance. IXj you understand that, sir.^” 
And although he was breathless with anger, he was also horribly 
Crighttned. 

'XScneral,** I answered, with a com(x»urc that was insulTerable to 
hinv “you can’t arrest any one for making a disturbance before they 
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have made a disturbance. I have not yet begun to make my «t plaiia > 
tions to the Baron» and you don’t know in the least in what form or on 
what grounds I intend to proceed. I only wish to have an explanation 
of a position insulting to me, /. e. that I am under the control of a 
person who has authority over my freedom of action. There is no 
need for you to be so anxious and uneasy.” 

“For goodness’ sake, for goodness’ sake, Alexey Ivanovitch, drop 
this insane intention!” muttered the General, suddenly changing his 
wrathful tone for one of entreaty, and even trlutching me by the hand. 
“Fancy what it will lead to! Fresh unple^ntness! You must see 
for yourself that I must be particular here . . . particularly now! par- 
ticularly nowl . . . Oh, )ou don’t know, you don’t know all my cir- 
cumstances! . . . When we leave this place I shall be willing to take 
you back again; I was only speaking of now, in fact— of course, you 
understand there are reasons!” he cried in despair. “Alexey Ivanovitch, 
Alexey Ivanovitch . . .’’ 

Retreating to the door, I beggetl him more earnestly not to worry 
himself, promised him that everything should go off well and with 
propriety, and hastily withdrew. 

Tlie Russian abroad is sometimes too easily cowed, and is horribly 
afraid of what people will say, how they will look at him, and whether 
this or that will be the proper thing. In short, they behave as though 
they were in corsets, especial! those who have pretensions to conse- 
quence. The thing that pleases them most is a certain established 
traditional etiquette, which they follow slavishly in hotels, on their 
walks, in assemblies, on a journey. . . . But the General had let slip 
that, apart from this, there was a particular circumstance, that he must 
be “particular.” That was why he so weakly showed the white feather 
and changed his tone with me. I ttxik this as evidence and made a note 
of it; and, of course, he might have brought my fully lo the notice of 
the authorities, so that 1 really had to be lareful. 

I did not particulaily want to anger the General, however; but I did 
want to anger Polina. Polina had treated me so badly, and had thrusi 
me into such ^ stupid position, that 1 could not help wanting to force 
her to beg me to stop. My scho.>llx>yish prank might compromise her, 
too. Moreover, another fciiing and desire was taking shape in me: 
though I might be reduced to a nonentity in her presence that did not 
prove that I could not hold my own ^fore other people, or that die 
Baron could thrash me. I longed to have the laugh against them aO^ 
and to come off with dying colours. Let them seel She would 
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frigliteiied by the scandal and call me back again, or, even if she didn^ 
at least die would see that I could hold my own. 

(A wonderful piece of newsi I have just heard from the nurse, 
udwm 1 met on the stairs, that Marya Filippovna set off to^ay, entirely 
alone, by the evening train to Karlsbad to see her cousin. What’s the 
meaning of that? Nurse says that she has long been meaning to go; 
but how was it no one knew of it? Though {)erhaps I was the only 
one who did not know it. The nurse let slip that Marya Filippovna had 
words with the General the day before yesterday. I understand. No 
doubt that is Mile. Blanche. Yes, something decisive is coming.) 


Chapter 7 

In the morning 1 called for the Ifeilner and told him to make 
out a separate bill for me. My room was not such an cxi'Krnsivc one 
as to make me feel alarmed and anxious to leave the hotel. 1 had 
axteen friedrichs d'or, and there . . . there |>crhaps was wealthl 
Strange to say, I have not won set, but 1 behave, 1 feel and think, 
like a rich man, and canno' imagine anything else. 

In spite of the early hour 1 intended to go at once to sec Mr. Asticy 
at the Hotel d'Angltterrc, which was quite close by, when suddenly 
De Grieux came in to me. Th.it had never hap{Kned l>cfore, and, what 
is more, that gentleman and 1 had for some time past Ikco on very 
queer and strained terms, lie o{Knly tlisplayed his contempt for me, 
even tried not to conceal it; and 1 — 1 had my own rcavnis for disliking 
him. In short, 1 hated him. His visit greatly surprised me. I at once 
detected that something special was brewing. 

He came in very {K^litcly and complimented me on my room. Seeing 
that I had my hat in my hand, he inquired whether I sotild lie going 
out for a walk so early. When he heard that 1 was gt>iiig to sec Mr. 
Aitley on business, he pondered, he reflected, and his face assumed an 
ooeedingly careworn expression. 

0e Grieux was like all Frenchmen; that is, gay and polite when 
tmeiiary and profitable to be so, and insufferably tedious when the 
aeocMty to be gay and polite was over. A Frenchman is not often 
naturally ptdite. He is always polite, as it were, to order, with a motive. 
H he aera the necessity for being fantastic, original, a little out of the 
eedinaiy, then his freakishness is most stupid and unnatural, and jg 
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made o£ accepted and bng'vulgarized traditions. The natuill 
Prenchnian is ccunposed of the most plebeian* petty* ordinary practkal 
sense— in fact* he is one of the most wearisome creatures in the world. 
In my opinion, only the innocent and inexperienced — especially Russian 
young ladies — are fascinated by Frenchmen. To every decent person 
the conventionalism of the established traditions of drawingHroom 
politeness, ease and gaiety are at once evident and intolerable. 

“I have come to see you on business,” he began, with marked direct" 
ness, though with courtesy, “and I will nofdisguise that I have come 
as an ambassador, or rather as a mediator, from the jGeneral. As I 
know Russian very imperfectly I understood very litde of what passed 
yesterday, but the General explained it to me in detail, and I con> 
fess . . 

“But, listen, M. de Grieux,” I interrupted; “here you have under" 
taken to lie a mediator in this affair. I am, of course, an outchitel, and 
have never laid claim to the honour of being a great friend of this 
family, nor of being on particularly intimate terms with it, and so I 
don't know all the circumstances; but explain: are you now entirdy 
a member of the family? You take such an interest in everything and 
are certain at once to be a mediator . . .** 

This question did not please him. It was too transparent for him, and 
he did not want to speak out. 

“I am connected with the C^neral partly by business, pardy by cer» 
tain special circumstances," he said drily. “The General has sent me 
to ask you to abandon the intentions you expressed yesterday. All you 
thought of doing was no doubt very clever; but he begged me to rq>* 
resent to you that you would be utterly unsuccessful; what’s more, the 
Baron will not receive you, and in any case is in a poution to rid 
himself of any further unpleasantness on your part. You must see that 
yourself. Tell me, what is the object of going on with ir^ The General 
promises to take you back into his home at the first convenient oppor* 
tunity, and until that time will continue your salary, posetppwntememtt. 
That will be fairly profitable, won't it?" 

I retorted very calmly that he was rather mistaken; that 1 

shouldn’t be 'kicked out at the Baron’s, but, on the contrary, 
be listened to; and I asked h*m to admit that he had probidbly come 
to find out what steps 1 was going to take in the matter. 

“Oh, heavensi Since the General is so interested, he wiU* of comMi^ 
be glad to know how you are going to l^ave, and what you me goftm 
to do." 

I proceeded to exphin* and he began listening* stretchiag hlmMUiL 
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his ease and inclining his head on one nde towards me, with an obvi< 
ou^ undisguised expression of irony on his face. Altogether he behaved 
very loftily. I tried with all my might to pretend that I took a very 
serious, view of the matter. 1 explained that since the Baron had ad> 
dressed a complaint of me to the General as though I were the latter’s 
servant, he had, in the first place, deprived me thereby of my position; 
and secondly, had treated me as a person who was incapable of answer* 
ing for himself and who was not worth s(Kraking to. Of course, 1 said, 
I felt with justice that I had been insulted; however, considering the 
difference of age, position in society, and so on, and so on (1 could 
scarcely restrain my laughter at this point), 1 did not want to rush 
into fresh indiscretion by directly insisting on satisfaction from the 
Baron, or even proposing a duel to him; nevertheless, I considered 
myself fully entitled to otTer the Baron, and still more the Baroness, 
my apologies, especially since of late 1 had really felt ill, overwrought, 
and, so to say, fanciful, and so on, and so on. However, the Baron h.id, 
by his applying to the Cicncral, which was a slight to me, and by his 
insisting that the General should deprive me of my j>ost. put me in 
such a position that now I couUl not olTer him and the Baroness my 
apologies, because he and the Baroness and all the world ssould cer- 
tainly suppose that 1 came to a|N>logi/c Ikc.iusc 1 was frightened and 
in order to be reinstated in my |>ost. From all this it followed that I 
found myself now com[>cllcd to lK,g the Baron tirst of all to a{«ologue 
to me in the most formal terms; for instance, to say th.it he ha<l no 
desire to insult me. And when the Baron s.iid this 1 shotiM feel that my 
hands were set free, and with perfect candour and sincerity I should 
offer him my afxjlogics. In brief, I concluded, I could only iKg the 
Baron to untie my hands. 

“Fie! how petty and how far-fetched! And why tlti you w'ant to 
apologize.^ Come, admit, monsieur . . . monsieur . . . that you are doing 
all this on purpr>sc to vex the (ieneral . . . and (lerhaps you have M>me 
qiecial object . . . mon cher monsieur . . . pardon, fat oiiNie votre nom, 
M. Alexis? . . . N'est<e pas?" 

“But, excuse me, mon cher manfuis. what has it to do with you.^" 

“Afdi/ le ginh^sd . . 

“But what about the (icnerai.’ He sanl wimething last night, that he 
had to be particularly careful . . . and was so upset . . . but 1 did not 
mdeniand it.” 

*The»e Is, there .certainly is a particular circumstance,** Ih: Grieux 
eat^g^t me up in an insistent voice, in which a note of vexation was 
more and more marked. “You know Mile, de Cominges . . .?** 
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*That is, MUe. Blanche?** 

"Why, yes. Mile. Blanche de Cominges .. .a madatne sa mhre, Yoo 
see for yourself, the General ... in short, the General is in love; in 
fact ... in fact, the marriage may be celebrated here. And fancy, scan* 
dal, gossip . . .** 

“I see no scandal or gossip connected with the marriage in this.** 

"But le baron e$t si irascible, un caractbre Prussian, vous saves, enfin 
il fera une querelle d’Allemand." 

“With me, then, and not with you, for I no longer belong to the 
household. ...” (I tried to he as irrational as possible on purpose.) 
"But, excuse me, is it settled, then, that Mile. Blanche is to marry the 
General? What are they waiting for? I mean, why conceal this from 
us, at any rate from the members of .the household?" 

“I cannot . . . however, it is not quite . . . besides . . . you know, they' 
are expecting news from Russia; the General has to make arrange* 
ments . . .” 

"Ahl ahl lut bahotdinba!" 

De Grieux Icxiked at me with hatred. 

"In short," he interrupted, “I fully rely on your innate courtesy, on 
your intelligence, on your tact. . . . You will certainly do this for the 
family in which you have been received like one of themselves, in which 
you have been liked and resjwctcd . . .” 

"Excuse me. I’ve been dis* sseil! You maintain now that that is 
only in appe.irnnce; but you must admit, if you were told: *1 won*t 
send you packing, but, for the Itxik of the thing, kindly take yourself 
ofT . . . You see, it comes almost to the same thing.” 

“Well, if that’s how it i<., if no rec]uest will have any influence on 
you," he began sternly and haughtily, “allow me to assure you that 
steps will be taken. There are authorities here; you’ll be turned out 
to^lay — qtte diablc! Un blanc-hec comme vous wants to challenge a 
personage like the Baron! /\nd do you think that you will not be inter- 
fered with? And, let me assure you, nolxidy is afraid of you herel I 
have approached you on my own account, because you have been wor- 
rying the (.rneral. And do you imagine that the Baron will not order 
his flunkeys to turn you out of the house?" 

"But, you see. I’m not g' iitg myself," I answered, with the utmost 
composure. "You are mistaken, M. de Grieux; all this will be done 
much more decorously than you imagine. 1 am just setting cB to Mr. 
Astley, and I am going to ask him to he my intermediary; in £ki^ to 
be my second. The man likes me, and certainly will not r^use. He will 
go to the Baron, and the Baron will receive him. Even if I UK'tUk 
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oeschiset and seem to be something subordinate and, well, defenceless, 
Mr. Astlcy is a nq>hew of a lord, of a real lord; every one knows that — 
Lord PUmpocIi — and that lord is here. Believe me, the Baron will be 
oourttous to Mr. Astlcy and will listen to him. And if he won't listen, 
Mr. Asdey will look upon it as a personal affront (you know how 
persistent Englishmen are), and will send a friend to call on the Baron; 
he has powerful friends. You may reckon, now, upon things not turn* 
ing out quite as you expect.” 

The Frenchman was certainly scared; all this was really very much 
like the truth, *and so it seemed that I really might be able to get up a 
scandal 

"Come, I beg you,” he said in a voice of actual entreaty, "do drop 
the whole business! It seems to please you that it will cause a scandal! 
It is not satisfaction you want, but a scandal! As I have told you, it is 
very amusing and even witty — which is perhaps what you are aiming 
at. But, in short," he concluded, seeing that I had got up and was taking 
my hat, "I've come to give you these few lines from a certain person; 
read them; I was charged to wait for an answer." 

Saying this, he took out of his {xjckct a little note, folded and sealed 
with a wafer, and handed it to me. 

It was in Polina’s handwriting. 

“I fancy that you intend to go on with this affair, hut there are sfie- 
dal circumstances which I will explain to you pcrh.ips later; please 
leave off and give way. It is all such silliness! I need you, and you 
promised yourself to obey me. Remember the Schlangenlierg; I beg you 
Id be obedient, and, if neccss.iry, 1 command you. — Your P. 

"P.S. — If you arc angry with me for what happened yesterday, for- 
give me.” 

Ever 3 tthing seemed to be heaving before my eyes when I read these 
lines. My lips turned white and I began to tremble. I1ie .iccursed 
Frenchman watched me with an exaggerated air of discretion, with 
lut eyes turned away as though to avoid noticing my confusion. He 
lad better have bughed at me outright. 

“Very good,” 1 answered; "tell Mademoiselle that she may set her 
nthri at rest. Allow me to ask you,” 1 added sharply, "why you have 
Ivn so loilg giving me this letter. Instead of chattering about all sorts 
o| Do naease, I think you ought to have begun with that ... if you 
csssst caqncady widi t^t object.” 

^^Olib I mined ... all this b so strange that you must excuse my 
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natural impadeno& I was in haste to learn from you in person what 
you intended to do. Besides, I don’t know what is in that note^ and I 
thought there was no hurry for me to give it you.” 

*‘I understand: the long and the short of it is you were told only to 
give me the letter in case of the utmost necessity, and if you could 
settle it by word of mouth you were not to give it to me. Is that 
right? Tell me plainly, M. de Grieux.” 

*'Peut-^tre” he said, assuming an air of peculiar reserve, and kxdting 
at me with a peculiar gbnce. 

I took off my hat; he took off his hat and went out. It^eemed to me 
that there was an ironical smile on his lips. And, indeed, what else 
could one expect? 

“We’ll be quits yet, Frcnchy; we’ll settle our accounts,” I muttered 
as 1 went down the stairs. I could not think clearly; I felt as though I 
had had a blow on my head. The air revived me a little. 

Two minutes later, as soon as ever I was able to reflect clearly, two 
thoughts stood out vividly before me: the first was that such trivial 
incidents, th.it a few mischievous and far-fetched threats from a mere 
boy, had caused such universal consternation! The second thought was: 
what sort of influence had this Frenchman over Polina? A mere word 
from him and she docs anything he wants — ^writes a note and even 
begs me. Of course, their relations have always been a mystery to me 
from the very beginning, ever fnee I began to know them; but of late 
I have noticed in her a positive aversion and even contempt for him, 
while he did not even look at her, was absolutely rude to her. I had 
noticed it. Polina herself had spoken of him to me with aversion; she 
had dropped some extremely significant admissions ... so he simply 
had her in his power. She was in some sort of bondage to him. 


Chapter 8 

On THE promenade, as it is called here, that is, in the chestnut 
avenue, 1 met iny Englishman. 

“Oh, ohi’’ he began, as soon is he saw me. "1 was coming to see youi, 
and you are on your way to me. So you have parted from your peofde?* 

“Tell me, first, how it is that you know all this?” 1 asked in amaio* 
ment. “Is it possible that everyb^y knows of it?” 

*Oh, no, every one doesn’t; and, indeed, it's not worth dieir knowi^||^ 
No one is talking about it.” 
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**Then how do you know it?** 

I know, that is, 1 chanced to learn it. Now, where are you going 
when you leave here? 1 like you and that is why 1 was amiing to see 
ywi.** 

.*You are a splendid man, Mr. Astley,” said I (I was very much in- 
terested, however, to know where he could have learnt it), '*and since 
I have not yet had my cofTee, and mpst likely you have not had a good 
cup, come to the cafe in the Casino. Let us sit down and have a smoke 
there, and I will tell )ou ail about it, and . . . you tell me, t(x> . . .” 

The cafe wjs a hundred steps away. ITicy brought us some coffee. 
We sat down and 1 lighted a cigarette. Mr. Astley did not light one 
and, gazing at me, prepared to listen. 

**I am not going anywhere. 1 am staying here,” I iKgan. 

“And I was sure you w'ouM,” obsers'cd Mr. Astley approvingly. 

On my way to Mr. Astlev I had not meant to tell him anything of 
my love for Polina, and, in fact, I expressly intendeil to s.iv nothing to 
him about it. All that time I h.id hardly said one word to him alx>ut 
it. He was, besides, very resersed. F«'om the first I noticeti that Polina 
had made a great impression u(x>n him. hut ho never uttered her name. 
But, strange to say, now no vxiner hail he sat down .ind turned U|X)n 
me his fixed, pewtery eses, I felt. I don't know whs, a desire to tell him 
everything, that is, all alxiut my !<*ve in all its as[x-cts. I was talking to 
him for half an hour and it was very pleasant to me; it ssas the first 
time I had talked of it^ Noticing that at certain ardent sentences he 
was embarrassed, I purfxiselv ex.igi;eratcd mv ardour. ()nl> one thing 
I regret: I said, perhaps, more than 1 should aliout the I'reiichman. . . . 

Mr. Astley listened, sitting facing me without moving, hxiking 
straight into my eyes, not uttering a word, a sound; hut when I s|x>ke 
of the Frenchman, he suddenly pulled me up and .isked me, severely, 
whether I had the right to refer to this circumstaiue which did not 
concern me? Mr. Astley alwass asknl i|uestions very strangely. 

“You are right. I .im afrairi not," 1 answered. 

“You can say nothing definite, nothing that is not sup{x»siiion about 
that mtarquis and Miss Polina’" 

I was surprised again at such a priini-lilank cpiestion from a man so 
xeaenred as Mr. Astley. 

**Noi, nothing definite,” I answered; "of course not." 

**lf $Ot you have done wrong, not only in sjieaking of it to me, but 
even in thinking of it yourKif." 

“Very goodt very good; I admit it, but that is not the point now," 
1 internipted, wondering at myself. At this point I told him the whole 
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of yeiterday*f itoiy in full detail: Polina's prank, my adventure widi 
the Baron, my dismissal, die General's extraordinary dismay, and, 
finally, 1 described in detail De Grieux's visit that morning. Lasdy 1 
showed him the note. 

“What do you deduce from all this?" I asked. “I came on purpose 
to find out what you think. For my part, I could kill that Frenchman, 
and perhaps I shall.” 

“So could I," said Mr. Astley. “As regards Miss Polina, you know 
. . . we may enter into relations even with people who are detestable to 
us if we arc com{x:llcd by necessity. There may be relations of which 
you know nothing, dependent uix>n outside circumstances. I think you 
may set your mind at rest — to some extent, of course. As for her action 
yesterday, it was strange, of course; not that she wanted to get rid of 
you and ex(K)se you to the Baron’s walking-stick (I don’t understand 
why he did not use it, since he had it in his hand), but because such 
a plank is impro(>cr ... for such an . . . exquisite young lady. Of 
course, she couldn’t have expected that you would carry out her jesting 
wish so literally . . .” 

“Do you know what?” I cried suddenly, looking intently at Mr. 
Astley. “It strikes me that you have heard about this already — do you 
know from whom? From Miss Polina herself!” 

Mr. Astley looked at me with surprise. 

“Your eyes arc sparkling and I can read your suspicion in them,” he 
said, regaining his former comp<. arc; “but you have no right whatever 
to express your suspicions. I cannot recognize the right, and 1 abso> 
lutcly refuse to answer your question.” 

“Enough! There’s no nee<l,” I cried, strangely perturbed, and not 
knowing why it had come into my head. And when, where and how 
could Mr. Astley have been chosen by Polina to confide in? Hiough, 
of late, indeed, 1 had, to some extent, lost sight of Mr. Astley, and 
Polina was alwass an enigma to me, such an enigma that now, for 
instance, after launching into an account of my passion to Mr. Astley, 
I was suddenly struck while I was speaking by the fact that there was 
scarcely anything positive and definite I could say about our rebtioas. 
Everything wa-, on the contrary, strange, unstable, and, in fact, quite 
unique. 

“Oh, very well, very well. 1 am utterly perplexed and there is a great 
deal I can’t understand at present,” 1 answered, gasping as diou^ I 
were breathless. “You are a good man, though. And now, another mat* 
ter, and I ask not your advice, but your opinion.” 

After a brief pause 1 began. 



**What <k> you think? Why was the General 10 scared? Wliy did he 
such a to-do over my stupid practical jokef Such a fuss that even 
De Grieux thou|^t it necessary to interfere (and he interferes only in 
die most important matters); visited me (think of thatl), begged and 
besought me — he, De Grieux— begged and besought me! Note, Anally, 
he came at nine o'clock, and by that time Miss Polina's letter was in his 
hands. One wonders when it was written. Perhaps they waked Miss 
Polina up on purposel Apart from what I see cirarly from this, that 
Miss Polina is his slave (for she even begs my forgiveness!) — ^apart 
hom that, how is she concerned in all this, she personally; why is she 
so much interested? Why arc they frightened of some Baron? And 
what if the General is marrying Mile. Bianthc de Cominges’ 'I'hcy say 
that, owing to that circumstance, they must Ivr particular, but you must 
admit that this is somewhat ttm particular! What do you think? 1 am 
sure from your eyes you know more alxiut it than I do!” 

Mr. Astley laughed and mKlilcd. 

“Certainly. 1 iKlicve I know much more .il><>ut it than sou," hr said. 
“Mile. Blanche IS the only (Krson concerned, and I am sure that is the 
absolute truth." 

“Well, what about Mile. Blanche’" 1 cried impatiently. (1 suddenly 
had a hope that something would be disclosed about Mile. Polina.) 

“I fancy that Mile. Blanche has at the moment special reasons for 
avoiding a meeting with the Baron and Baroness, even more an un- 
pleasant meeting, worse still, a scandalous one." 

“WeU, well . . ." 

"Two years ago Mile. Blanche was here at Roulettcnburg in the 
season. I was here, too. Mile. Blanche was not called Mile, de Cominges 
then, and her mother, M.idame la maman Cominges, w.is non-existent 
then. Anyway, she was never mentioned. I>c Grieux — De Grieux was 
not here either. I cherish the conviction that, far from being relations, 
they have only very recently iKcomc ac(|uaintcd. He — Dc (Jrieux — has 
only become a marquis very rccenily, t«H>— 1 am sure of that from one 
circumstance. C>nc may assume, in fact, that his name has not been 
De Grieux very long either. I know a man here who has met him 
passing under another name." 

“But he really has a very respectable circle of acquaintances." 

“That may be. Even Mile. Blanche may have. But two years ago, at 
die request of that very Baroness, Mile. Bkinche was invited by the 
police to leave the town, and she did leave it." 

"Vkm was that?" 

^‘She m a d e her appearance here first with an Italian, a prince of 
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tome tori; widi an hlitorical nam^Baiberiai* or tomediing like t^- 
a man covered with rings and diamonds* not hdse ones either. Thejr 
used to drive about in a magnificent carriage. MUe. Biaoche used to 
pby trente et quarante, at first winning, though her luck changed later 
on, as far as 1 remember. I remember one evening she lost a.conaidera* 
ble sum. But, worse still, un beau matin her prince vanished; the horses 
and the carriage vanished too, everything vanished. The bills owing at 
the hotels were immense. Mile. Selma (she suddenly ceased to be 
Barberini, and became Mile. Selma) was in the utmost despair. She 
was shrieking and wailing all over the hotel, and rent her clothes in 
her fury. There was a Polish count staying here at the hotel (all Polish 
travellers arc counts), and Mile. Selma, rending her garments and 
scratching her face like a cat with her beautiful perfumed fingers, made 
some impression on him. They talked things over, and by dinner-time 
she was consoled. In the evening he made his appearance at the Casino 
with the lady on his arm. As usual, Mile. Selma laughed very loudly, 
and her manner ssas somewhat more free and easy than before. She 
definitely showed that she Ix'longcd to the class of ladies who, when 
they go up to the roulette table, shoulder the other players aside to clear 
a space for themselves. That’s particuLirly chic among such ladies. You 
must have noticed it’” 

“Oh, )cs.” 

“It’s not worth noticing. To the annoyance of the decent public they 
arc not moved on here — at least, not those of them who can change a 
thous.ind-rouhlc note every day, at the roulette table. As soon as they 
rcasc to prcxlucc a note to change they arc asked to withdraw, however. 
Mile. Selma still went on chinging notes, but her play became more 
unlucky than ever. Note that such ladies arc sery often lucky in their 
play; they have a wonderful sclf<ontrol. However, my story is finished. 
One day the count vanished just as the prince had dcie. However, 
Mile. Selma made her apficarancc at the roulette table alone; this time 
no one came forward to offer her his arm. In two days she had lost 
everything. After laying down her last louis d’or and losing it, she 
looked round, and saw, close by her, Baron Burmerhclm, who was 
scrutinizing li<r intently and with profound indignation. But Mile. 
Selma, not noticing his indignation, accosted the Baron with that smile 
we all know so well, and asked him to put down ten louis d*or on dK 
red for her. In consequence of a complaint from the Baroness she n* 
reived that evening an invitation not to show herself at the Cadno 
again. If you are surprised at my knowing all these petty and catremsiy 
improper details, it is because I have hea^ them Mr. Flder, ni| 
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of my ichtioM^ who carried off MUe. Sdma in lus carriage from 
Roulectenbuig to Spa that very evening. Now, remember, Mile. Blandie 
widbea to become the General's wife; probably in order in future not 
to receive such invitations as that one from the police at the Casino, 
the year before last. Now she does not play; but that is because, as it 
she has capital of her own which she lends out at a percentage to 
gamblers here. Tlut’s a much safer speculation. I even suspect that the 
luckless General is in debt to her. Perhaps De Grieux is, too. Perhaps 
De Grieux is associated with her. You will admit that, till the wedding, 
at any rate,xhe can hardly be anxious to attract the attention of the 
Baron and Baroness in any way. In short, in her position, nothing 
could be more disadvantageous than a scandal. You arc connected 
with their party and your conduct might cause a scandal, especially 
as she appears in public every day either arm-in-arm with the General 
or in company with Miss Polina. Now do you understand?** 

*74b, 1 don’t!** I cried, thumping the table so violently that the gar^n 
tan up in abrm. 

**T^ me, Mr. Astley,** I said furiously. “If you knew* all this story 
and, therefore, know positively what Mile. Blanche de Cominges is, 
U^y didn’t you warn me at least, the General, or, most of all, most of 
all. Miss Polina, who has shown herself here at the Casino in public, 
aim4n-arm with Mile. Blanche? Can such a thing be allowed?” 

“I had no reason to warn you, for you could have done nothing,” Mr. 
Astley answered calmly. ‘’Besides, warn them of svhat? The General 
knows about Mile. Blanche perhaps more than I do, yet he still goes 
about with her and Miss Polina. The General is an unlucky man. I 
saw Mile. Bbnche yesterday, galloping on a splendid horse with M. de 
Grieux and that little Russian Prince, and the (leneral was galloping 
after them on a chestnut. He told me in the morning that his legs 
ached, but he sat his horse well. And it struck me at that moment that 
he was an utterly ruined man. Besides, all this is no business of mine, 
and I have only btely had the honour of making Miss Polina's ac> 
quaintance. However” (Mr. Astley caught himself up), ‘‘I’ve told you 
already that 1 do not reo^nize your right to ask certain questioos, 
riwiigh 1 have a genuine liking for you . . .” 

^Enough*** I rrid, getting up. “It is clear as daylight to me now, that 
Jyffm Priina knows all about Mlb. Bbnche, but that she cannot part 
Inhii her Frenchman, and so she brings herself to going about with 
liOe, Bhndbe. Believe me, no other influence would compel her to go 
i jb oW frith Mile. Bbnche and to beg me in her letter not to intcrfcM 
fridl riro Barool Damn it all, there’s no understanding itl” 
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**you forged in the fint place, that Mile, de Conui^ is the Gen- 
eral’s fiancSe, and in the second place that Polina h die General’s 
stepdaughter, that she has a little brother and sister, the General’s oani 
children, who are utterly neglected by that insane man and hav^ 1 
believe, been robbed by him.” 

”Yes, yes, that is sol To leave the children would mean abandoning 
them altogether; to remain means protecting their interests and^ per- 
haps, saving some fragments of their property. Yes, yes, all that is true. 
But still, still! . . . Ah, now I understand why they are all so concerned 
about Granny!” 

“About whom?” asked Mr. Asdey. 

“That old witch in Moscow who won’t die, and about whom they 
are expecting a telegram that she is dying.” 

“Yes, of course, all interest is concentrated on her. Everything de- 
pends oh what she leaves them! If he comes in for a fortune the Geo- 
cral will marry. Miss Polina will be set free, and De Grieux 

“WeU, and De Grieux?” 

“And De Grieux will be paid; that is all he is waidng for here.” 

* “Is that all, do you think that is all he’s waiting for?” 

“I know nothing more.” Mr. Asdey was obstinately silent 

“But I do, I do!” I repeated fiercely. “He’s waiting for the inheritance 
too, because Polina will get a dowry, and as soon as she gets the money 
will throw herself on his neck. All women are like that! Even the 
proudest of them turn into the unest slaves! Polina is only capable 
of loving passionately : nothing else. That’s my opinion of her! Lode 
at her, particularly when she is sitting alone, thinking; it’s something 
predestined, doomed, fated! She is capable of all the horrors of life, and 
passion . . . she . . . she . . . but who is that calling me?” I exclaimed 
suddenly. “Who is shouting? I heard some one shout in Russian: 
Alexey Ivanovitch! A woman’s voice. Listen, listen!” 

At this moment we were approaching the hoteL We had left the 
ca££ long ago, almost without noticing it. 

“I did hear a woman calling, but I don’t know who was being called; 
it is Russian. Now I see where the shouts come from,” said Mr. Astley. 
“It is that woinan sitting in a big armchair who has just been canned 
op the steps by so many flunkeys. They are carrying ti units after her, 
so the train must have just come in.” 

“But why is she calling me? She is shouting again; look, dhn i| 
waving to us.” 

“1 see she is waving” said Mr. Asdey. 
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*Aleaey Ivaaoviidil Akate^ llocy <ni ti% i dob be 

iat* cnne deqpente dwutt from the bold steps. 

Wiillmost ran to the entrance. I ran up the steps and ... my hands 
dropped at my aides with amazement and my feet seemed rooted to 
die ground. 



jAlT TH£ top of the broad steps at the hotel entrance, surrounded 
by footmen and maids and the many obsequious servants of the hotel, 
in the presence of the ober~J(eUner himself, eager to receive the exalted 
visitor, who had arrived with her own servants and with so many 
trunks and boxes, and had been carried up the steps in an invalid-chair, 
was seated— Grtfimy/ Yes, it was she herself, the terrible olil Moscow 
lady and wealthy landowner, Antonida Vassilyevna Taras^cvitchev, 
die Gnmny about whom telegrams had been sent and received, who 
bad been dying and was not dead, and who had suddenly dropped 
upon us in person, hke snow on our heads. Though she w’as seventy* 
&Fe and had for the last five years lost the use of her legs and had to 
be carried about everywhere in a chair, yet she had arrived and was, as 
ahrayS) aler^ captious, self*satisfied, siuing upright in her chair, sliout* 
il^ in a loud, peremptory voice and scolding every one. In faa, she 
was exactly the same as she had been on the only two occasions that 1 
bad tbe honour of seeing her during the time I had been tutor in the 


General's family. Naturally I stoixi rooted to the s|x>t with amazement. 
As she was being carried up the steps, she had detected me a hundred 
paces away, with her lynx-like eyes, had recognized me and called me 
Vf ny nam^ which she had made a note of, once for ail, as she always 
did. And this was the woman they had expected to be in her cofin, 
buried, and leaving them her property. Tlut was the thought that 
ftsdied into my mind. "Why, she will outlive all of us and every one in 
dbe boidl But, my goodness! what will our friends do now, what will 
i bft Ge neral do? She wiU turn the whole hotel upside down I" 

my good man, why are you standing with your eyes sraiting 
your b^?** Granny went on shouting to me. "Can't you wd* 
me? Can't you say 'How do you do'? Or have you grown proud 
imnlt? Or, perhaps, you don't recognize me? Potafntch, do you 
to her butler, an old man with grey hi^ and • pidt 
||ii|M|cb on bis bea4 wearing a dress<oat and w^ tie. *Do ymi 




heirf W doeui^ teeogaize ne. llKy had buied umI Tliejr aeiiii|||i» 
gram u(xm tekgram to aik idiedier 1 was dead or nod You aei^ f 
know all about iti Here, you aee, I am quite alhre.* 

"Upon my word, Antonida Vassilyevna, why dioatd I with you 
harm?” I answered gaily, recovering myself. "I was only suioriied. * . . 
And how could I help ^ing surprised at sudi an une:q)ectea « . .** 

“What is there to surprise you? 1 just got into the train and camfc 
The train was comfortable and not jolting. Have you been for a waBc?** ' 

“Yes, I’ve been a walk to the Casino.” 

“It’s pleasant here,” said Granny, looking about her. “It*s warm and 
the trees are magnificent. I like that! Are die family at home? The 
General?” 

“Oh, yes, at this time they are sure to be all at home.” 

“So they have fixed hours here, and ’everything in style? They set 
the tone. I am told they keep their carriage, Us sagneurs russest They 
spend all their money and then they go abroad. And is Praskovya widi 
them?” 

“Yes, Polina Alexandrovna, too.” 

“And the Frenchy? Oh, well, I shall see them all for myself. Aleaey 
Ivanovitch, show me the way straight to him. Are you comfortable 
here?" 

“Fairly so, Antonid.i Vassilyevna.” 

“Potapitch, tell that dolt, thr k^Uner, to give me a nice convenient act 
of rooms, not too high up, and «. ke my things there at once. Why are 
they all so eager to carry me ? Why do they put themselves forward? 
£ch, the slavish creatures! Who is this with you?” she asked, addicaio 
ing me again. 

“This IS Mr. Astlcy,” I answered. 

“What Mr. Astley?” 

“A traveller, a good friend of mine; an acquaintance of the Gcneral*l^ 
too." 


“An Englishman. To be sure he stares at me and keeps his momh 
shut I like Englishmen, though. Well, carry me upstairs, straight to 
their rooms. Where are they?" 


They carried Granny up; I walked up the broad staircase in , 
Our procession was very striking. Every one we met stopped 
stared. Our hotel is considered the best, the most eapensive, and 
most aristocratic in the place. Magnificent ladies and dignified 
men were always to be met on the staircase and in the conidoiih 
people were making inquiries below df the odsr^effiisr, 
graatly impressed. He answered, of course diat tibas wai t 
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gihised fardgB lidy, moe ruste, uns comusse, gnmde dame, and that 
ahe ma the very apartmenta that had bm occupied the week 
b cfoat fay la gnmde duchesse de N, Granny'a commanding and authori* 
tat i ye appearance aa ahe waa carried up in the chair was chiefly re> 
£or the sensation she caused. Whenever she met any one 
fresh she scrutinized him inquisitively and questioned me about him 
in a loud vtuce. Granny was powerfully built, and though she did not 
get up from her chair, it could be seen that she was very tall. Her back 
was as straight as a board and she did not lean back in her chair. Her 
big grey head its large, bold features was held erect; she had a 
posidvdy haughty and defiant expression; and it was evident that her 
air and gestures were perfectly natural. In spite of her seventy-five 
years there was still a certain vigour in her face: and even her teeth 
were almost perfect. She was 'wearing a black silk dress and a white 
cap. 

“She interests me very much,” Mr. Astley, uho was going up beside 
me, whispered to me. 

“She knows about the telegrams,” I thought. “She knows about De 
Grieux, too, but I fancy she does not know much about Mile. Bbnche 
as yet.** I communicated this thought to Mr. Astley. 

Sinful man that I was, after the first surprise was over, I was im- 
mensely dehghted at the thunderbolt that we were kiunching at the 
General. I was elated; and I walked in front feeling very gay. 

Our apartments were on the third floor. Without announcmg her 
arrival or even knocking at the door, I simpiv flung it sside-open and 
Granny was carried in, in triumph. All of them were, as by design, 
asMmbled in the General's study. It was tuelve o’clock and, I believe, 
some excursion was bang planned for the whole prty. Some were to 
drive, others were to ride on horseback, some aiquaintanres had been 
asked to join the party. Besides the <>cneral and Polina, with the chil- 
dren and their nurse, there were sitting in the study Dc (irieux. Mile. 
Blancfae, again wearing her riding-habit, her mother, the little Prince, 
and a learned Gernun traveller whom I had not seen before. 

Granny*s duir was set down in the middle of the room, three paces 
froBi the General. My goodnessi I shall never forget the scnsationi 
At we went in the General was describing something, while De Grieux 
Wit eonreedng him. 1 must observe that Mile. Blanche and De Grieux 
Jfald toe die last few days been particularly attentive to the little Prince, 
h§a harhe du pauere gtnirai, and the tone of the party was extretndy 
end genially intimate, though, perhaps, it was artificial. Seeing 
dStssoof, the General was struck dumb. His mouth dropped open a ffd 
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broitt otf in tlie nuddle of a wofd He gazed at tier opoi-oyi^oi 
though spellbound by the eye of a basilisk. Granny kdeed at him hi 
silence, mo, immovably, but what a triumfdian^ chaBepgjIng and heni' 
cal look it wasi They gazed at each other for ten full seconds in die 
midst of profound silence on the part of all around them. For the first 
moment De Grieux was petrified, but immediately afterwards a look 
of extreme uneasiness flitted over his face. Mile. Blanche raised her 
eyebrows, opened her mouth and gazed wildly at Granny. The Prince 
and the learned German stared at the whole scene in great astonish* 
ment. Polina’s eyes expressed the utmost wonder and perplexity, and 
she suddenly turned white as a handkerchief; a minute later the blood 
rushed rapidly into her face, flushing her cheeks. Yes, this was a 
catastrophe for all of them! 1 kept turning my eyes from Granny to 
all surrounding her and back again. Mr. Astley stood on one nde, calm 
and polite as usual. 

“Well, here I ami Instead of a telegram!” Granny broke the silence 
by going off into a peal of laughter. “Well, you didn’t expect me?” 

“Antonida Vassilyevna . . . Auntie . . . But how on earth . . .” mut 
tered the unhappy General. 

If Granny had remained silent for a few seconds longer, he would, 
perhaps, have had a stroke. 

“How on earth what ^ I got into the train and came. What’s the rail* 
way for? You all thought that I had been laid out, and had left you a 
fortune? You see, 1 know how you sent telegrams from here. What 
a lot of money you must have ' sted on themi They cost a good fait 
from here. I simply threw my legs over my shoulders and came off 
here. Is this the Frenchman? M. de Grieux, I fancy?” 

"Oiri, madame" De Grieux resfxinded; "rt croyez, je sms d estchtmti 
. . . votre santS . . . e’est un miracle . . . vous voir id , une sterprise 
charmante. . . ." 

"Charmante, I daresay; I know you, you mummer. I haven\ diis 
much faith in you,” and she pointed her little finger at him. “Who is 
this?” she asked, indicating Mile. Blanche. The striking4ooking 
Frenchwoman, in a riding-habit with a whip in her hand, evidently 
impressed her. “Some one living here?” 

“This is Miic Blanche de Cominges, and this is her mamma, Madame 
de Cominges; they are staying in this hotel,” I explained. 

“Is the daughter marri^^” Granny questioned me without ptKr 
mony. 

“Mile, de Comioges is an unmarried lady,” 1 answetoi^ 

^leaking in a low voice and as respectfully as possible. 
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*1 do not undentand the question.** 

*Yoitt are not duO with her? Does she understand Russian? De 
Griewt {Mcked it up in Moscow. He had a smattering of it** 

1 explained that Mile, de Cominges had never been in Russia. 

^'BonjourJ* said Granny, turning abruptly to Mile. Blanche. 

"Bonjowr, tnadame" Mile. Blanche made an elegiint and ceremonious 
curtsey, hastening, under the cover of modesty and politeness, to ex- 
press by her whole face ^^nd figure her extreme astonishment at such 
a strange question and manner of address. 

**Qh, she exists down her eyes, she is giving herself airs and graces; 
you can see the sort she is at once; an actress of some kind. I’m stop- 
ping here below in the hotel,” she said, turning suddenly to the Gen- 
craL **I shall be your neighbourt Are you glad or sorry?” 

**CRi, Auntie! do believe in my sincere feelings ... of pleasure,” the 
General responded. He had by now recovered himself to some extent, 
and as, upon occasion, he could speak appropriately and with dignity, 
and even with some pretension to effectiveness, he began displaying 
his gifts now. ”We have been so abrmed and upset by the news of 
your illness. . . . We received such despairing telegrams, and all at 
once ... 

**Come, you are lying, you are lying,” Granny interrupted at once 

'‘But how could you” — the C»eneral, too, made haste to interrupt, 
raising his voice and trying not to notice the word “lying” — "how 
ONild you iM’ing yourself to undertake such a journey? You must admit 
dial at your age and in your slate of health ... at any rate it is all so 
Vneqpected that our surprise is very natural. But I am w> pleased . . . 
and we all” (he began smiling with an ingratiating and delighted air) 
**will try our utmost that you shall spend your season here as agreeably 
at ponible. . . .” 

**00111^ that’s enough; that’s idle chatter; you are talking nonsense, 
as usuaL 1 can dispose of my time for myself. Though I've nothing 
agnnat you, I don't bear a grudge. You ask how 1 could come? What 
it there surprising about it? It was the simplest thing. And why are you 
aatorpriaed? How are you, Praskovya? What do you do here?” 

**11^ do you do, Gratuiy?” said Polina, going up to her. “Have you 
Ifidlloaf OB the journey?” 

die*s asked a sensible question-Hhe others could say nothiiyi 
Ite.Bh aod aht M?hy, you see, 1 lay in bed and lay in bed and was 
i ipw wliiid doctored, so I sent the doctors away and called inthetea- 
MR itPOl 8t. Ntolat. He had cured a peasant woman of the same diannt 
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bf oieiftt of hayveed. And he did jne good, too. Qtt ^ Aird day 1 wti 
in a penfMration all day and I got up. Then darmana gadaeied 
round again, put on their spectaclei and b^gan ts argue. ‘K you vttit to 
go abroad now,’ said they, ‘and take a course of the waters, all your 
symptoms would disappear.* And why shouldn’t I? I thouglit. flie fools 
of ^zhigins began sighing and moaning: ‘Where are you c& to?* they 
said. Well, so here 1 am! It took me a day to get ready, and the £tdlow> 
ing week, on a Friday, I took a maid, and Potapitch, and the footman, 
Fyodor, but I sent Fyodor back from Berlin, because I saw he was not 
wanted, and I could have come quite alone. 1 took a special compait' 
ment and there are porters at all the stations, and for twenty kopecks 
they will carry you wherever you like. I say, what rooms he has taken!” 
she said in conclusion, looking about her. "How do you get the money, 
my good man? Why, everything you’ve got is mortgaged. What a lot 
of money you must owe to this Frenchman alone! I know all about it; 
you see, I know all about it!” 

“Oh, Auntie . . ." said the General, all confusion. “I am surprised. 
Auntie ... 1 imagine that I am free to act . . . Besides, my expenses are 
not beyond my means, and we are here . . .” 

“They arc not? You say so! Then you must have robbed your diil- 
dren of their last farthing— you, their trustee!” 

“After that, after such words,” began the General, indignant 1 
really don’t know . . .” 

“To be sure you don’t! I'll be bound you are always at roulette here? 
Have you whistled it all away?” 

The General was so overwhelmed that he almost spluttered in die 
rush of his feelings. 

“Roulette! I? In my position ... I? Think what you are sayiqg^ 
Auntie; you must still be unwell . . .” 

“Come, you are lying, you are lying. I’ll be bound they c 'n’t tear you 
away; it’s all lies! I'll have a look to-day what this roulette is like. You, 
Praskovya, tell me where to go and what to see, and Alexey Ivanontd^ 
here will show me, and you, Potapitch, make a note of all the (daon to 
go to. What is there to see here?” she said, addressing Polina igahl* 

“Close by arc the ruins of the casde; then there is the SchhqgMK 
berg.” 

“What is it, the Schlangenberg? A wood or what?*! 

“Noi not a wood, it’s a mountain; there is a peak there . . .** 

"What do you mean by a peak?" ^ 

‘Tlie very highest point on the mounudn. It is an cndoaed'|i||H 
die tdew fr^ it is unique,” 
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*'Wliat about carrying my chair up the mountain? They wouldn’t 
be able to drag it up» would they?** 

we can find porters,** I answered. 

At diis moment, Fedosya, the nurse, came up to greet Granny and 
brou^t the General’s children to her. 

"Com^ there’s no need for kissing! I cannot bear kissing children, 
diey always have dirty noses. Well, how do you get dn here, Fedosya ?” 

“It’s very, very nice here, Antonida Vassilyevna,’’ answered Fedosya. 
“How have you been, ma’am? We’ve been so worried about you.’’ 

“1 know, you are a good soul. Do you always have visitors?” — she 
turned to Polina again. “Who is that wretched little rascal in spec- 
tacles?" 

“Prince Nilsky," Polina whispered. 

“Ah, a Russian. And I thought ho wouldn’t understand! Perhaps 
he didn’t hear. I have seen Mr. Astley already. Here he is again," said 
Granny, catching sight of him. “How do you do?" — she turned to 
him suddenly. 

Mr. Asdey bowed to her in silence. 

“Have you no good news to tell me? Say something! Translate that 
to him, Polina." 

Polina translated it. 

“Yes. That with great pleasure and delight I am looking at you, and 
▼cry glad that you are in good health,” Mr. Astley answered seriously, 
but with perfect readiness. It was translated to Granny and it was 
evident she was pleased. 

“How well Englishmen always answer,” she observed. “That’s why 
I always like Englishmen. There’s no comparison between them and 
Frenchmen! Come and see me," she said, addressing Mr. Astley again. 
“I’ll try not to worry you too much. Translate that to him, and tell 
him diat I am here below — here below— <lo you hear ? llelow, below," 
•he r ep ea t e d to Mr. Astley, pointing downwards. 

Mr. Astley was extremely pleased at the invitation. 

Granny looked Polina up and down attentively and with a satisfied 
air. 

*I was food of you, Praskovya," she said suddenly. "You're a fine 
wcoch, the best of the lot, and as for will-my goodness! Well, I have 
wifl too; turn round. That's not a false chignon, is it?" 

Granny, it*s my own." 

*To be sure. I don’t care for the silly fadiion of the day. You look 
flioe, I diould fall in love with you if I svere a young gentlemao. 
yon get married? But it is time for me to go. And 1 want to 
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go out; £or I've had nothing but the train and the train . . . Wdl, are 
you stiU cross?" she added, turning to the General 

"Upon my word, Auntie what nonsensel" cried the General, de> 
light^. "1 understand at your age . . 

"Cette vieille est tombie en enfance" De Grieux whi^)ered tp me. 

"I want to see everything here. Will you let me have Akaey Ivano> 
vitch?" Granny went on to the General. 

"Oh, as much as you like, but I will myself . . . and Polina, M. de 
Grieux ... we shall all think it a pleasure tp accompany you." 

"Mats, madame, cela sera un plaisir" . . . De Grieux addressed her 
with a bewitching smile. 

"A plaisir, to be sure; you are absurd, my good sir. I am not going 
to give you any money, though," she added suddenly. "But now to my 
rooms; I must have a look at them, and then we’ll go the round cl 
everything. Come, lift me up." Granny was lifted up again and we all 
flocked downstairs behind her chair. The General walked as though 
stunned by a blow on the head. De Grieux was considering something. 
Mile. Blanche seemed about to remain, but for some reason she made 
up her mind to come with the rest. The Prince followed her at once, 
and no one was left in the General’s study but Madame de Cominges 
and the German. 


Chapter 10 

A.T WATERING-PLACES and, I believe, in Europe generally, 
hotelkeepers and ober-l^ellners, in assigning rooms to their visitors, are 
guided not so much by the demands and desires of the latter as by 
their own personal opinion of them, and, one must add, thc 7 are rardy 
mistaken. But for some reason I cannot explain, they had assigned 
Granny such a splendid suite that they had quite overshot the mark. 
It consisted of four splendidly furnished rooms with a bathroom, quar> 
ters for the servants and a special room for the maid, and so on. Some 
grande duehesse really had been staying in those rooms the week be> 
fore, a fact of which the new occupant was informed at ono^ in order 
to enhance the value of the apartments. Granny was carried, or rather 
wheeled, through all the rooms, and she looked at them attentivd^ 
and severely. The ober-l(eUner, an elderly man with a bald head, 
lowed her respectfully at this first survey.* 

I don't know what they all took Granby to be, but apparenfl^ lar 
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a verjr importaat and* above all, wealthy lady. They put down In the 
bode Ot once: ^Mo^Uum ta ginMe prioeesse ie Twrmsyevitcheo" 
dnitiB^ laranny had never been a princess. Her servants, her special 
cogy Mtm ait in the train, the mass of useless bags, portmanteaus, and 
even chestt that had come with Granny, probably laid the foundation 
of her prestige; while her invalid<chair, her abrupt tone and voice, 
her eccentric questions, which were made with the most unconstrained 
air that would tolerate no contradiction — ^in short. Granny's whole 
figure, erect, brisk, imperious — increased the awe in which she was 
held by all. As she looked at the rooms. Granny sometimes told them 
to stop her chair, pointed to some d)jcct in the furniture and addressed 
unexpected questions to the ober~l{eUner, who still smiled respectfully, 
though he was beginning to feel nervous. Granny put her questions 
in French, which she spoke, however, rather badly, so that I usually 
translated. The ober-l^ell tier’s answers for the most part did not please 
her and seemed unsatisfactory. And, indeed, she kept asking about all 
sorts of things quite irrelevant. Suddenly, for instance, stopping before 
a picture, a rather feeble copy of some well-known picture of a 
mythological subjea, she would ask — 

“Whose portrait is that?” 

The ober-l(eUner replied that no doubt it was some countess. 

“How is it you don’t know? You live here and tlon’t know. Why is it 
here? Why is she squinting?” 

The ober-/(ellaer could not answer these questions satisfactorily, and 
positively lost his head. 

“Oh, what a blockhead!” commented Granny, in Russian. 

Sdie was wheeled on. The same performance was repeated with a 
Dresden statuette, which Granny looked at for a long time, and then 
ordered them to remove, no one knew why. Finally, she worried the 
0ber-l(ettBer about what the carpets in the bedrtxim cost, and where 
had been woven! The ober-l(eHner promised to make inquiries. 

“What asses,” Granny grumbled, and concentrated her whole at* 
.IMtion on the bed. “What a gorgcr>us canopy! Open tlic bed.” 

Tfhof opened tbe bed. 

'*9don^ more, turn it all over. Take <ifT the pillows, the pillows, lift 
lljpi^ feather-bed.” 

llllliwryiluQg was turned over. Granny examined it attentively. 

S il a good di i q g there are no bugs. Take away all the linenl Make 
nfek my linen and my pillows. But all this it too gorgeous. Such 
I are not for an old woman like me. I shall be dreary all al(Mie» 
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Aleaey Ivanovitefa* you must come and see me fcry often wlicn yimir 
lessons with the ch^ren ate over.** 

**1 left the General’s service yesterday,” I answered, **and am livii^ 
in the hotel quite independently.” 

“How is that?” 

“A German of high rank, a Baron, with his Baroness, came here 
from Berlin the other day. I addressed him yesterday in German wid^ 
out keeping to the Berlin accent.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“He thought it an impertinence and complained to the General, and 
yesterday the (Jencral discharged me.” 

“Why, did you swear at the Baron, or what? (though if you had it 
wouldn’t have mattered!)” 

“Oh, no. On the contrary, the Baroif raised his stick to thrash me.” 

“And did you, sniveller, allow your tutor to be treated like that?” 
she said suddenly, addressing the General; “and turned him out of his 
place too! Ntxxlles! you’re all a set of noodles, as I see.” 

“Don’t disturb yourself. Auntie,” said the General, with a shade of 
condescending familiarity; “I can manage my own business. Besides, 
Alexey Ivanovitch has not given you quite a correct account of it.” 

“And you just put up with it?” — she turned to me. 

“1 meant to challenge the Baron to a duel,” I answered, as calmly 
and as modestly as I could, “but ^he General opposed it.” 

“Why did you oppose it?”— Cuanny turned to the General again. 
(“And you can go, my good man; you can come when you are called,” 
she said, addressing the ober-^eUner; “no need to stand about gapiogv 
I can’t endure this Niirnberg rabble!”) 

The man bowed and went out, not, of course, understanding Gran* 


ny’s compliments. 

“Upon my word. Auntie, surely a duel was out of the question.” 

“Why out of the question? Men are all cocks; so they should %ht. 
You are all noodks, I sec, you don’t know how to stand up for youir 
country. Come, take me up, Potapitch; see that there are always two' 
porters: engage them. I don’t want more than two. I shall only wmit 
them to carry dk up and down stairs, and to wheel me on the levdh in 
the street. Explain that to them; and pay them beforehand-Hfaey wifi 


be more respectful. You will always be with me yoorad^ and ] 
Alexey Ivanovitch, point out that Baron to me when we are oat: 
I may have a look at the von Baron. Well, where is the louie^ 
1 explained that the roulette tables wm in rooms in the ^ 
Hien ft)Ilowcd questions: Were there many of them? Did 
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pi^fiigF^lXdlliey play dl day kng? How was it arranged? I answered 
at 1^14 dbat die had much better see all this with her own eyes» and 
dluttk was rather difficult to describe it. 

then, «alg«^ me straight therel You go first, Alexey Ivanovitchl” 
*Why, Auntie^ don't you really mean to rest after your journey?** 
die General asked anxiously. He seemed rather flurried and, indeed, 
diey all seeoMd embarrassed and were exchanging glances. Probably 
th^ all felt it rather risky and, indeed, humiliating to accompany 
Granny to the Casino, uhere, of course, she might do something 
eccentric and in public; at the same time they ail proposed to accom- 
pany her. 

**Why should I rest? I am not tired and, besides. I’ve been sitting 
Still for three days. And then we will go and see the springs and 
medicinal waters; where are they? And then . . . wc’ll go and see, 
udiat was it you said, Praskovya? — ^peak, wasn’t it?" 

“Yes, Granny.” 

“Well, peak, then, if it is a peak. And what else is there hcre^” 
“There are a great many objects of interest, Granny," Puhna exerted 
herself to say. 

“Why don’t you know them! Marfa, you shall come with me, too,” 
she saH addrtssing her maid. 

“But why should she come?” the General said fussily; “and in fact 
it*s out of the question, and I doubt whether Potapitch will be ad- 
mitted into the Osino.” 

“What nonsense! Am I to abandon her because she is a servant? 
Sie*s a human being, too; here we have been on our travels for a week; 
she wants to have a look at things, too. With whom could she go except 
me? She wouldn’t dare show her nose in the street by herself.” 

“But, Granny . . .” 

“Why, are you ashamed to be with me? llien stay at home; you are 
flot asked. Why, what a General! 1 am a General’s widow myself. And 
wdqr should you all come trailing after me? 1 c.in look at it all with 
Akwcf Wanovitch.” 

But De Grieux insisted that we should all accompany her, and 
hwched out into the most polue phrases about the pleasure of accom- 
her, and so on. We all started. 

*MUe ea tombie en enfancey De Grieux repeated to the General; 
*0e fera det Mise / ...” I heard nothing more, but he evidently 
Manedoign, and, possibly, his hopes had revived. 

.IklPUf kutf a mile to the Ouino. The way was through an avenue 
«f c h e i tPii t i to a square going round whk^ they came out straqlui 



oa die Caamo. The General waa to aome taaettt remauie^ &r ^ 
prooeaaion, though aomewhat ecoentric» waa, nevertlieiea% d eeoiopt onfl 
presentable. And there was nothing surprising in die but ct an uvridBd 
who could not walk putting in an appearance at the Caaiho; bt^ anjF* 
way, the General was afraid of the Casino; why dhould tfi Inva^ 
unable to walk, and an old lady, too, go into the gambliog saloon? 
Polina and Mile. Blanche walked on each side of the bath<hair. MOe. 
Blanche laughed, was modesdy animated and even sometinMS jested 
very politely with Granny, so much so that the latter spoke of her 
approvingly at last. Polina, on the other side, was obliged to be cook 
tinually answering Granny’s innumerable questions, such as: “Who 
was that passed? Who was that woman driving past? Is it a big town? 
Is it a big garden? What are those trees? What’s that hill? Do eag^ 
fly here? What is that absurd-looking roof?” Mr. Astley walked beside 
me and whispered that he expected a great deal from that morning. 
Potapitch and Marfa walked in the background close behind the bath- 
chair, Potapitch in his swallow-tailed coat and white tie, but with a cap 
on his head, and Marfa (a red-faced maidservant, forty years old and 
beginning to turn grey) in a cap, cotton gown, and creaking goatskin 
slippers. Granny turned to them very often and addressed remarks to 
them. De Grieux was talking with an air of determination. Probably 
he was reassuring the General, evidently he was giving him some 
advice. But Granny had already pronounced the fatal phrase: “I am 
not going to give you money.” Perhaps to De Grieux this announce* 
ment sounded incredible, but the General knew his aunt. 1 noticed that 
De Grieux and Mile. Blanche were continually exchanging glances. 
1 could distinguish the Prince and the German traveller at the furdier 
end of the avenue; they had stopped, and were walking asvay firam us. 

Our visit to the Casino was a triumph. The porters and attendants 
displayed the same deference as in the hotel. They looked at us, how- 
ever, with curiosity. Granny began by giving orders that riie should 
be wheeled through all the rooms. Some she admired, others made nto 
impression on her; she asked questions about them alL At last we camd 
to the roulette room. The lackeys, who stood like sentinels at closed 
doors, flung the doors wide open as though they were impressed. 

Granny’s appearance at the roulette table made a profound in^ireih 
sion on the public. At the roulette tables and at the other end of dM 
room, where there was a table with €t quannue, dteie way a 
crowd of a hundred and fifty or two hundred phyers, seveid joa^' 
deep. Those who had succeed^ in squeezpg thdr way ri|^ tndK 
tab£^ held hut, as they always do, and would not give tqi dwhr iMIll 
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to any one until diqr had lost; for simple spectators were not albwed 
to stand at the taUes and occupy the space. Though there were chairs 
set round the taUe^ few of the pbyers sat down, especially when there 
was a great crowd, because standing one could get closer and conse- 
quently pick out one’s pkce and put down one’s stake more conven- 
iently. The second and the third rows pressed up u|x)n the first, wait- 
ing and watching for their turn; but sometimes a hand would be im- 
patiendy thrust forward through the first row to put down a stake. 
Even from the third row people managed to sei/e chances of poking 
forward their stakes; consequently every ten or even five minutes there 
was some "scene” over disputed stakes at one end of the hall or another. 
The police of the Casino were, however, fairly good. It was, of course, 
impossible to prevent crowding; on the contrary, the owners were 
gbd of the rush of people IxxJiusc it was profitable, hut eight croupiers 
sitting round the table kept a vigilant watch on the stakes: they even 
kept count of them, and when disputes arose they could settle them. 
In extreme cases they called in the police, and the trouble was oyer in 
an instant. There were police officers in plain clothes stationed here 
and there among the players, so thit thev could not he recognized. 
They were especially on the look-out lor thieves and professional pick- 
pockets, who are very numerous at the roulette tables, as it atTords them 
excellent opportunity for exercising their skill. Ihc fact is, elsewhere 
thieves must pick pockets or break locks, ami such enterprises, when 
unsuccessful, have a very troublesome ending. But in this case the 
thief has only to go up to the roulette table, begin pla>iiig, and all at 
once, openly and publicly, take another {person’s winnings and put them 
in his pocket. If a dispute arises, the cheat insists loudly that the stake 
was his. If the trick is played clcycrly and the yvii nesses hesitate, the 
thief noay often succeed in carr)ing off the money, if the sum is not 
a vay large one, of criurse. In that case the croupiers or some one of 
the other players are almost certain to have Ikcii keeping an eye on 
it. But if the sum is not a large one, the real owmer sometimes actually 
declines to keep up the dispute, and grKS away shrinking from the 
aoindal. But if they succeed in detecting a thief, they turn him out at 
nooe with contumely. 

All this Granny watched from a distance svith ssild curiosity. She 
one much delighted at a thief’s being turned nut. Trentc ct quarantc 
did not interest her very much; she was more pleased at roulette and 
the idling of the little ball. She evinced a desire at list to get a closer 
%feir of ihe game. I don’t know how it happened, but the attendants 
mi Olfaor offidous persons (principally Poles who had lost, and who 
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presied didr senricea on ludey players and fore^gnoa of all sorts) at 
once, and in spite of the crowd, cleared a place for Granny in flie 
very middle of the table beside the chief croupier, an d wheeled her 
chair to it. A number of visitors who were not playing, but watching 
the play (chiefly Englishmen with their families), at once oowded 
round the table to watch Granny from behind the players. Nundiers 
of lorgnettes were turned in her direction. The croupiers' expectations 
rose. Such an eccentric person certainly seemed to promise something 
out of the ordinary. An old woman of over seventy, who could not 
walk, yet wished to pl.iy, was, of course, not a sight to be seen every day. 
1 squeezed my way up to the table too, and took my ‘stand beside 
Granny. Potapitch and Marfa were left somewhere in the distance 
amr)ng the crowd. The General, Polina, De Grieux, and Mile. Blanche 
stocKl aside, too, among the spectators. * 

At first Granny began looking about at the players. She began in a 
half whisper asking me abrupt, jerky questions. Who was that man and 
who was this woman ’ She was particularly delighted by a young man 
at the end of the table, who was playing for very high stakes, putting 
down thousands and had, as people whispered around, already won 
as much as forty thousand francs, which lay before him in heaps of 
gold and banknotes. He was pale; his eyes glittered and his hands were 
shaking; he was staking now without counting, by handfuls, and yet 
he kept on winning and winning, kept raking in and raking in die 
money. The attendants hung abor Sim solicitously, set a chair for him, 
cleared a place round him that he might have more room, that he 
might not he crowded — all this in expectation of a liberal tip. Some 
players, after they have won, tip the attendants without coundng a 
handful of coins in their joy. \ Pole had already established himself 
at his side, and was deferentially but continually whispering to him, 
probably telling him what to stake on, advising and directing his play 
~^f course, he, trxi, cx|)ecting a tip later on I But the player scarcely 
looked at him. He st.iked at random and kept winning. He evidendy, 
did not know what he was doing. 

Granny watched him for some minutes. 

“Tell him,” tyranny s.tid suddenly, growing excited and giving me 
a poke, “tell him to give it up, to take his money quickly and go away. 
He’ll lose it all directly, he’ll Ir .c it alll” she urg^, almost breathleie 
with agitation. “Where's Potapitch.? Send Potapitch to hina. Com^ 
tell him, tell him,” she went on, poking me. “Where is Potapitidh? 
Sortezl Sortezl"—^t began herself shouting to the youqg man. 

I bent down to her and whispered resolutely that ^ must not dwili! 
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like this her^ that even talking abud was forbidden, because it hin- 
dered counting and that we should be turned out directly. 

**How vexatious! The man’s lost! 1 suppose it’s his own doing. ... I 
canit look at him, it quite upsets me. What a dolt!” and Granny made 
haste to turn in another direction. 

On the left, on the other side of the tabic, there was conspicuous 
among the players a young lady, and beside her a sort of dwarf. Who 
this dwarf was, and whether he was a relation or brought by her for 
the sake of effect, I don’t know. I had noctccti the lady before; she 
made her appearance at the gambling table every day, at one o’ckxrk 
in the afternoon, and went away exactly at two; she always played foi 
an hour. She was already known, and a chair was set for her at once. 
She took out of her pocket some gold, some thousand-franc notes, and 
b^n staking quietly, coolly, prudently, making (Knctl notes on a bit 
of paper of the numbers about which the chances grouped themselves, 
and trying to work out a system. She staked considerable sums. She 
used to win every day— one, tsso, or at the most three thousand francs 
— not more, and instantly went away. Granny scrutint/ed her for a 
long time. 

“Well, that one won’t lose! That one there won’t lose! Ot what class 
is she! Do you know? Who is shc^” 

”She must be a Frenchwoman, of a certain class, you know,” I 
whispered. 

-Ah, one can tell the bird by its flight. One can sec she has a sharp 
claw. Explain to me now what every turn means and hosv one has to 

bet!” 

I explained as far as I could to Channy all the various points on 
which one could stake: rouge ct noir, pair rf impair, maru/iie et passe, 
and finally the various subtleties in the system ot the numiKrs. (iranny 
listened attentively, rcmcmlicrcd, asked cpiestions, and l>eg.in to master 
IL One could point to examples of every kind, so that she very (piickly 
and readily picked up a grc.it deal. 

-fiut what is zero? You see that croupier, the curly hradcil r>nr, the 
chief one, showed z/ro just now’ .\nd why did he sciHip u|> everything 
that was on the table’ Such a heap, he ttx^k it all for himself. What 
is die meaning of it?” 

"Ziro, Granny, means that the bank wins all. If the little ball falls on 
adro, everything on the table goes to the bank. It is true you can stake 
your money so as to keep it, but the bank pays nothing.” 

*Yov don’t say so! And shall I get nothing?” 
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"No, Granny, if before this you had staked on zAv you would have 
got thirty-five times what you staked." 

"What! thirty-fivc times, and does it often turn up? Why don't diey 
stake on it, the fools." 

“There are thirty-six chances against it. Granny.” 

“What nonsense. Potapitch! Potapitchl Stay, I’ve money with me — 
here." She trx)k out of her pocket a tightly packed purse, and picked 
out of it a friedrich dor. “Stake it on the zero at once." 

“(iranny, zero has only just turned up," I said; “so now it won’t 
turn up for a long time. You will lose a great deal; wait; a little, any- 
way." 

“Oh, nonsense; put it downl" 

“As you please, but it may not turn up again till the evening. You 
may go on staking thousands; it has happened." 

“Oh, nonsense, nonsense. If you are afraid of the wolf you shouldn’t 
go into the forest. What? Have I lost? Stake again!" 

A second friedrich dor was lost: she staked a third. Granny could 
scarcely sit still in her seat. She stared with feverish eyes at the little 
ball dancing on the spokes of the turning wheel. She lost a third, too. 
Granny was lieside herself, she could not sit still, she even thumped 
on the table with her fist when the croupier announced, *'trente-six" 
instead of the zero she was expecting. 

“There, l<x>k at it," saul Granny angrily; “isn’t that cursed little 
aero coming sikjii? As sure as I'm ve. I’ll sit here till zAro does come! 
It's that cursal curly-headed croupier's doing; he’ll never let it cornel 
Alexey Ivanovitch, stake two gold pieces at once! Staking as much 
as you do, even if zero dcKs come you’ll get nothing by it.” 

“Ciranny!" 

“Stake, stake! it is not your money." 

I staked twi) friedrichs d'or. I'hc ball flew about the wheel for a 
long time, at last it began dancing about the spokes. Granny was 
numb with excitement, and sc]ueczed my Angers, and all at once— 

"Zerol" iMximeil the croupier. 

“You sec, you see!”— Granny turned to me quickly, beaming and 
delighted. “I told you so. The laird Himself put it into my head to 
stake those two gold pieces! Well, how much do I get now? Why 
don’t they give it me? Potapitc*^, Marfa, where are they? Where have 
all our people got to? Potapitch, Potapitch!" 

"Granny, afterwards," I whispered; “Potapitch is at the door, diey 
won’t let him in. Ltxik, Granny, they are giving you the money, take 
itl" A heavy roll of printed blue notes, worth fifty friedrichs d’or, wat 
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thnuc towaids Granny and twenty friedrichs dVw were counted out 
to her. I aoooped it all up in a shovel and handed it to Granny. 

“Prkof U jcH, messieursl Faites te feu, messieurs! Rien ne va plus?'' 
called the croupier, inviting the public to stake, and preparing to turn 
the wheel. 

**Heavensl we are too late. They’re just going to turn it. Put it down, 
put it downl” Granny urged me in a flurry. “Don’t dawdle, make 
haste!** She was beside herself and poked me with all her might. 

“What am 1 to stake it on. Granny.^” 

“On z/ro,on zfro! On zfro again! St.ike ns much as {x>s$ible! How 
much have we got altogether.^ Seventy fricdrichs d or. There’s no need 
to spare it. Stake twenty friedrichs d’or at once.” 

“Think what you are doing, (iranny! Sometimes it doe, not turn up 
for two hundred times running! I assure you, you may go on staking 
your whole fortune.” 

“Oh, nonsense, nonsense! Put it down! How your tongue does wag! 
I know what I’m about.” Ciranny was jiositively tjuivering with ex- 
citement. 

“By the regulations it’s not allowed to stake more tlian twelve 
roubles on zero at once, (iranny; here 1 have staked th.u." 

“Why is it not allowed.^ Aren’t you lying.’ Monsieur! Monsieur!” — 
'she nudged the croupier, who was sitting near her on the left, and 
was about to set the wheel turning. “Comhien zero'* Donze * Douze?" 

1 immediately interpreted the questir>n in French. 

"Oui, madame,” the croupier confirmctl |X)litcly; “as the winnings 
from no single stake must exceed four thousand florins by the regub- 
tioos,” he added in explanation. 

“Well, there’s no help for it, stake twelve.” 

“Le feu est fait,” cried the croupier. The wheel rotateil, ami thirty 
turned up. She had lost. 

“Again, again, again! Stake again!” cried Granny. I no longer le- 
tflted, and, shrugging my shoulders, staked another twelve fricdrichs 
dTor. The wheel turned a long time. Oanny was simply cjuivcring as 
die watched the wheel. “Can she really imagine that zero will win 
l(geia?“ I thought, looking at her with wonder. Her face was beam- 
inig with a firm conviction of winning, an unhesitating exficctation 
diM to another minute they would shout ”Zirol” The ball jumped into 
^cage. 

*Zdror cried the croupier. 

‘**WhatlI!“ Granny turned to me with intense triumph. 

1 was a gambler myself, I felt that at the moment my arms and 
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Iqp were tren^ling, there was a throbbiiig in my head. QE oottra^ 
this was a rare chance that «/ro should have come vp dbree times in 
some dozen turns; but there was nothing particulaHy wonderhd about 
it. I had myself seen z^ro turn up three times running two days be* 
fore, and a gambler who had bem zealously noting down tiie lucky 
numbers, observed aloud that, only the day before, zA’O had tutned t^ 
only once in twenty-four hours. 

Granny’s winnings were counted out to her with particular at* 
tention and deference as she had won such a large sum. She received 
four hundred and twenty fricdrichs d'or, that is, four thousand florins 
and seventy friedrichs d’or. She was given twenty friecLrichs d’or in 
gold, and four thousand florins in banknotes. 

This time Granny did not call Potapitch; she had other preoccupa* 
tions. She did not even babble or quiver outwardly! She was, if one 
may so express it, quivering inwardly. She was entirely concentrated 
on something, absorbed in one aim. 

“Alexey hanoxitch, he said that one could only stake four thousand 
florins at once, didn’t he^ Come, take it, stake the whole four thou- 
sand on the red,” (iranny commanded. 

It was useless to protest; the wheel began rotating. 

"Rouge," the croupier proclaimed. 

Again she had sson four thousand florins, making eight in all 

“Give me four, and stake four again on red,” Granny commanded. 

Again I slaked four thousand. 

"Rouge," the croupier pronounced again. 

"Twelve thous.ind altogether! (ove it me all here. Pour the gold 
here into the purse and put away the notes. That’s enough! Homel 
Wheel my chair out." 
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chair was wheeled to the door at the other end of the room. 
Granny was radiant. All our party immediately thronged round her 
with congratulations. Howes n eccentric Granny’s behaviour might 
be, her triumph covered a muh t ade of sms, and the General was no 
longer afraid of compromising himself in public by his rela tio ns hip 
with such a strange woman. With a condescending and familiaffy 
good-humoured smile, as though humouring a child, he congratdami^ 
Grannv. He wan however, evidently impressed, like all the otihtf 
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apectatofs. People talked all round and pointed at Granny. Many 
passed by to get a closer view of kerl Mr. Astley was talking of her 
aside^ with two English acquaintances. Some majestic ladies gazed 
at her with majestic amazement, as though at a marvel. . . . De Grieux 
positively showered congratulations and smiles upon her. 

^•Quette vietoirer he said. 

*'hlais, madame, du feu,”' Mile. Blanche commented, with 

an ingratiating smile. 

“Yes, I just went and w*on twelve thous.ind florins! Twelve, indeed; 
what about the gold.’ With the gold i: m.ike$ almost thirteen. What 
is that in our money Will it be stx thous.»nd?” 

1 expbined that it made more than seven, aiul in the present state 
of exchange might even amount to eight. 

“Well, that's something worth hasing, eight thoiisanil! Ami you 
stay here, you noodles, and do nothing! Potapi(t.h, Marta, dul you sec.^" 

"My goodness! how did you do n, ma’am’ I-aght thousand!" ex- 
claimed Marfa, wriggling. 

“There I there’s five gold pieces for >ou, here!” 

Potapitch and Marfa llew to kiss her hand. 

“And give the jsorters, too, a frietlnch d’or each. C»ive it them in 
gold, Alexey Ivanovitch. Why is that tiunkey Isouing and the other 
one too? Are they congratulating me? (>ivc them a friedrich d'or too." 

"Madame la princeae . . . un pauere expatne . . . tnalheur con- 
tinuei ... let princes russes sont si ^enereux . . ." .V jH-rs«*n with 
moustaches and an olisequious smile, in .1 threadbare coat and gay- 
coloured waistcoat, came cringing aliout (iranns’s chair, waving his 
hat in his hand. 

“Give him a friedrich d’or tor). . . . No, give him two; that’s enough, 
or there will be no end to them. latt me up and carry me out. Bras* 
kovya" — she turned to Polina Alexandrovna — “I’ll buy you a dress to- 
morrow, and I’ll buy Mile. . . . what’s her name, .Mile. Blanche, isn't 
it? in buy her a dress too. Translate that to her, Praskovya!” 

"Mercs, madame." Mile. Blanche made a grateful curtsey W'hile she 
exchanged an ironical smile with Dc (irieux and the (General. The 
General was rather embarrassed and was greatly relieved when we 
reached the avenue. 

“Fedosya — won't Fedosya be surprised,” s.»id (iranny, thinking of 
die General's nurse. “1 must make her a present of a dress. Hey, Alexey 
Ivanovitch, Alexey Ivanovitch, give this to the poor man.” 

A man in rags, with bent back, passed us on the road, and Ictdccd 
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^And perhaps he is not a poor man, but a rogues Granny.** 

''Give him a gulden, give it himl** 

I went up to the man and gave it him. He looked at me in wild 
amazement, but took the gulden, however. He smelt of spirits. 

"And you, Alexey Ivanovitch. Have you not tried your luck yet?** 

"No, Granny.” 

“But your eyes were burning, I saw them.” 

"I shall try. Granny, I certainly shall later.” 

"And sr.ikc on zA-o straight away. You will see! How much have 
you in hand.?” 

“Only twenty fricdrichs d’or. Granny.” 

“That’s not much. I will give you Bfty friedrichs d'or. I will lend 
it if you like. Here, take this roll — but don’t you expect anything, all 
the same, my gornl man, I am not goihg to give you anything,” she 
said, suddenly addressing the General. 

The latter winced, but he said nothing. Dc Grieux frowned. 

"Que ihahle, e’est une terrible vieilleV* he muttered to the General 
through his teeth. 

“.A, iKggar, a beggar, another beggar!” cried Granny. “Give him a 
gulden, too, Alexey Ivanovitch.” 

This time it was a grey-headed old man with a wooden leg, in a 
long-skirted blue coat and with a long stick in his hand. He looked 
like an old s«)ldier. Hut when I held nut a gulden to him he stepped 
back and l(K>kcd at me angrily. 

“IVas ist's tier Teufel’’ he shouted, following up with a dozen oaths. 

“Oh, he’s a f(X)l,” cried Granny, dismissing him with a wave of her 
hand. “(Jo on! I’m hungry! Now we’ll have dinner directly; then 
I’ll rest a little, and hack here again.” 

“You want to play again, Gianny!” I cried. 

“What do you cx|)cct? That you should all sit here and sulk while 
I watch you.?” 

’’Mats, matliime— ” Dc Grieux drew near — ”les chances peuvent toutr 
ner, une settle nutuvatse chance et votts perdrez tout . . . surtout avec 
votre feu . . . C'est tcrriblel” 

"Votts perdrtz absolument,’’ chirped Mile. Blanche. 

“But what is It to do with all of you? I shouldn’t lose your money, 
but my own! And where is t!>ai Mr. Astley?” she asked me. 

“He stayed in the CJasino, Granny.” 

“I'm sorry, he's such a nice man.” 

On reaching home Granny met the ober-l(ellner on the stairs, called 
him and began bragging of her winnings; then she sent for Fedoiyai 
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^made lier a piesent of diree firiedridis d'or and ordered dinner to be 
served. Fedc^ and Mar&i hovered over her at dinner. 

*1 watched you, ma'am,” Mar& cackled, “and said to Potapitch, 
'What does our lady want to do?* And the money on the table — 
.saints alivel the money! I haven’t seen so much money in the whole 
of my life, and all round were gentlefolk — ^nothing but gentlefolk 
sitting. 'And wherever do all these gentlefolk come from, Potapitch?’ 
said I. May our Lady Herself help her, I thought. I was praying for 
you, ma’am, and my heart was simply sinking, simply sinking; I was 
all of a tremble. Lord help her, I thought, and here the Lord has sent 
you luck. I’ve been trembling ever since, ma’am. I’m all of a tremble 
now.” 

“Alexey Ivanovitch, after dinner, at four o’clock, get ready and we’ll 
go. Now good-bye for a time; don’t forget to send for a doctor for 
me. I must drink the waters, too. Go, or maybe you’ll forget.” 

As I left Granny I was in a sort of stupor. I tried to imagine what 
would happen now to all our people and what turn things would 
take. I saw clearly that they (especially the General) had not yet suc- 
ceeded in recovering from the first shock. The fact of Granny’s arrival 
instead of the telegram which they were expecting from hour to hour 
to announce her death (and consequently the inheritance of her 
fortune) had so completely shattered the whole fabric of their plans 
and intentions that Granny’s further exploits at roulette threw them 
into positive bewilderment and a sort of stu|)cfaction seemed to have 
come over all of them. 

Meanwhile this second fact was almost more important than the 
first; for though Granny had repeated twice that she would not give 
the General any money, yet, who knows — there was nr) need to give 
up all hope yet. De Grieux, who was involved in all the General’s 
affairs, had not lost hope. I am convinced that Mile. Blanche, also 
much involved in the General’s affairs (I should think so; to marry a 
‘General and with a considerable fortune!), would not have given up 
bop^ and would have tried ail her fascinating arts u|X}n Granny — in 
contrast with the proud and incomprehensible Polina, who did not 
know how to curry favour with any one. But now, now that Granny 
had had such success at roulette, now that Granny’s i)crsonality had 
shown itself so clearly and so typically (a refractory and imperious 
old lady, et tombie cn cnfance), now, perhaps, all was lost. Why, she 
was as pleased as a child, so pleased that she would go on till she was 
ruined and had lost everything. Heavens! I thought (and, God for- 
give me, with a malignant bugh), why. every friedrich d’or Granny 
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staked just now must have been a fresh sore in die General's hear^ 
must have maddened. De Grieux and infuriated Mhie. de Cominges* 
who saw the cup slipping from her lips. Another fact: even in her 
triumph and joy of winning, when Granny was giving money away 
to every one, and taking every passer-by for a beggar, even then she 
had let fall to the General, “I'm not going to give you anyditn^ 
though I” That meant that she had fastened upon that idea, was stidc> 
ing to it, had made up her mind about it. There was dangerl dangerl 

All these reflections were revolving in my mind as I mounted the 
front stairs (r(>m Granny's apartments to my garret in the very top 
storey. All this interested me strongly. Though, of course*, I could be- 
fore have divined the strongest leading motives prompting the actors 
before me, yet 1 did not know for certain all the mysteries and in- 
trigues of the drama. Polina had never been fully open with me. 
Though it did hapi^en at times that she revealed her feelings to m^ 
yet I noticed that almost always after such confidences she would make 
fun of all she had said, or would try to obscure the matter and put it 
in a different light. Oh, she had hidden a great deal! In any case, I 
foresaw that the denouement of this mysterious and constrained por- 
tion was at hand. One more shock — ^and everything would be ended 
and revealed. About my fortunes, which were also involved in all this, 
I scarcely troubled. I was in a strange mood: I had only twenty fried- 
richs d'or in my p<x;kct; I was in a foreign land without a job or 
means of livelihood, without ho|^, without prospects, and — I did not 
trouble my head .ihout it! If it had nut been for the thought of Polina, 
I should have abandoned myself to the comic interest of the approach- 
ing catastrophe, and should have been shouting with laughter. But I 
was troubled alxiut Polina; her fate was being decided, I divined that; 
but I regret to say that it was not altogether her fate that troubled 
me. I wanted to fathom her secrets; I wanted her to come to me and 
say; “I love you,” and if not that, if that w.is senseless insanity, then 
. . . well, what was there to care alx)ut? Did I know what 1 wanted? 
I was like one demented: all 1 wanted was to be near her, in the halo 
of her glory, in her radiance, always, for ever, all my life. I knew 
nothing morel And could I leave her? 

In their passtige on the third storey I felt as though something 
nudged me. I turned round and, twenty p.aces or more from me^ I 
saw coming out of a door Polina. She seemed waiting: and as soon aa 
she saw me beckoned to me. 

“Polina Alexandrovna . . .” 

“Hushl” she said. 
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I whispered to her, "I fdt as though some one had 
nudjged me just now; I looked round— youl It seems as though there 
were a sort of electricity from you!** 

**rake this letter," Polina articulated anxiously with a frown, proba* 
Uy not hearing what I had said, *‘and give it into Mr. Asticy’s own 
hands at once. Make haste, I beg you. There is no need of an answer. 
He wiU . . ." 

She did not finish. 

"Mr. Astley?" I repeated in surprise. 

But Polina had already disappeared behind the door. 

"Aha, so they are in correspondence!” I r.in at once, of course, to 
Mr. Astley; first to his hotel, where 1 did not iitul him, then to the 
Cuino, where I hurried through all the rooms : and at last, as I was 
returning home in vexation, idmost in despair, I met him hy chance, 
with a party of Englishmen and Englishwomen on horseback. 1 beck- 
oned to him, stopped him and gave him the letter; we had not time 
even to exchange a gbnee. But I suspect that Mr. Astley purposely 
gave rein to his horse. 

Was I tortured by jealousy? Anyway, 1 was in an utterly shat- 
tered condition. I did not even want to find out what they were writ- 
ing to one another about. And so he was trusted by her! “Her friend, 
her friend,” I thought, ”and that is clear (and when has he had time 
to become her friend), but is there love in the case? Of course not,” 
oonomon-sense whispered to me. But common-sense alone counts for 
little in such cases; anyway, this, too, had to Ik cleated up. Things 
were growing unpleasantly complicated. 

Before I had time to go into the hotel, first the porter and then the 
oher-hettaer, coming out of his room, informed me that I was wanted, 
that 1 had been asked for, three times they had sent to ask: where was 
1?— that 1 was asked to go as quickly as possible to the (ienerals 
rooms. I was in the most disagreeable frame of mind. In the Gen* 
craTs roorn'l found, besides the General himself, De (>ricux and Mile. 
Blaiicho-~alone, without her mother. The mother was evidently an 
official one, only used for show. But when it came to real business she 
acted for herself. And probably the woman knew little of her so* 
called daughter's affairs. 

They were, however, consulting warmly about something, and the 
doora of the study were actually locked — which had never happened 
before. Coming to the door, I heard loud voices — !>; Grieux's insolent 
liwi malignant voice, Blanche’s shrill fury, and the General's pitiful 
tdiiei* evidently defending himself about something. Upon my eo* 
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trance they all, as it were, pulled themselves up and restrained thena* 
selves. De Grieux smoothed his hair and forced a smile into lus angry 
face — that horrid official French smile which I so detest The crushed 
and desperate General tried to assume an air of dignity, but it was 
a mechanical effort. Only Mile. Blanche’s countenance, blaang with 
anger, scarcely changed. She only ceased speaking while she fixed her 
eyes u{K)n me in impatient expectation. I may mention that hitherto 
she had treated me with extraordinary casualness, had even refused 
to respond to my hows, and had simply declined to see me. 

“Alexey Ivanovitch,” the General began in a soft mojlifying tone, 
“allow me to tell you that it is strange, exceedingly strange ... in fact, 
your conduct m regard to me and my family ... in fact, it is exceed' 
ingly strange . . 

*'Eh! ce nest pas ^a," Dc Grieux interposed, with vexation and con- 
tempt. (There’s no doubt he was the leading spirit.) "Mon cher mon- 
sieur, notre cher genial se trompe, in taking up this tone” (I trans- 
late the rest of his speech in Russian), “but he meant to say . . . that 
is to warn you, or rather to heg you most earnestly not to ruin him— 
yes, indeed, not to ruin him! I make use of that expression." 

“But how, how?” I interrupted. 

“Why, you are undertaking to be the guide (or how shall I express 
it?) of this old woman, cette pauvre terrible vialle" — De Grieux him- 
self hesitated — “but you know she'll lose everything; she will gamble 
away her whole fortune! You kno.. yourself, you have seen yoursell^ 
how she plays! If she begins to lose, she will never leave off frtmi 
obstinacy, from anger, and will lose everything, she will gamble away 
everything, and in such cases one can never regain one’s losses and 
then . . . then . . .” 

“And then,” the Gencr.il put in, “then you will ruin the whole bm- 
ily! I and my family arc her heirs, she has no nearer relarfons. I tell 
you openly: my affairs are in a h.id way, a very bad way.^You know 
my position to some extent. ... If she loses a considerable sum or even 
(Lord help us!) her whole fortune, what will become of me, of my 
children!” (The General looked round at Dc Grieux.) “Of me.” (He 
looked round at N^lic. Blanche, who turned away from him with con- 
tempt.) "Alexey Ivanovitch, save ns, s.ivc us! . . .” 

“But how, General, how, how can I? . . . What influence have I in 
the matter?" 

“Refuse, refuse, give her up! ...” 

“Then some one else will turn up,” I said. 

“Cr nVrr pas fa, ce n’est p<^ fa," De Grieux interrupted again, 
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HMet Nob don’t desert her, but at least advise her, dissuade her, draw 
her vmif . . . don't let her play too much, distract her in some way." 

"But how can 1 do that? If you would undertake the task yourself, 
hL de Grieuz," I added, as naively as I could. 

Here I caught a rapid, fiery, questioning glance from Mile. Blanche 
at M. de Grieux. And in De Grieux’s own face there was something 
peculiar, something he could not himself disguise. 

The point is, she won’t accept me now!” Dc Grieux cried, with a 
wave of his hand. “If only . . . later on . . .” 

De Grieux looked rapidly and mc.iningly at Mile. Blanche. 

**0, mon char M. Alexis, soyez si hon.” Mile. Blanche herself took a 
step towards me with a most fascinating smile, she sei/al me by both 
hands and pressed them warmly. Damn it all! lltat dialxilical face 
knew how to change completely in one moment. At that instant her 
face was so imploring, so sweet, it was such a child like and even mis- 
chievous smile; at the end of the phrase she gave me such a sly wink, 
unseen by all the rest; she meant to do for me completely, and it 
was successfully done; only it was horribly coarse. 

Then the General leapt up, positively leapt up. “Alexey Ivanovitch, 
forgive me for beginning as I did just now. 1 did not mean that at all. 
... I beg you, I beseech you, I lx)w down licfore you in Russian style— 
you alone, you alone can save us. Mile, dc (anningcs and 1 implore 
you— you understand, you understand, of course.” He liesought me, 
indicating Mlie. Blanche with his eyes. He was a very pitiful figure. 

At that instant there came three subdued and res^Hctful knocks 
at the door; it was opened — the corridor attendant was knocking and 
a few steps behind him sirxxl Fotapitch. Iltey came with messages 
firom Granny; they were charged to find and bring me at once. “She 
it angry,” Potapitch informed me. 

•But it is only half-past three.” 

•She could not get to sleep; she kept tossing .il)out, and then at 
hat ahe got up, sent for her chair and for you. She's at the front door 

HOW." 

**Que(le migire" cried Dc Grieux. 

I did, in fact, find Granny on the steps, out of all (laticnce at my 
not being there. She could not wait till four o'clock. 

\}OOK^" ahe cried, and we xt off again to roulette. 
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Chapter 12 

^JRANNY was in an impatient and irritable mood; it was evidexit 
that roulette had made a deep impression on her mind. She took no 
notice of anything else and was altogether absent-minded. For in- 
stance, she asked me no questions on the road as she had done befiore. 
Seeing a luxurious carriage whirling by, she was on the point of raising 
her hand and asking: What is it? Whose is it? — but I believe she did 
not hear what 1 answered: her absorption was continually interrupted 
by abrupt and impatient gesticulations. When 1 pointed out to her 
Baron and Ikironess Burmerhclm, who 'were approaching the Casino, 
she IfKiked absent-mindedly at them and said, quite indiflerendy, 
"Ah*" and, turning round quickly to Potapitch and Marfa, who were 
walking Ix'hind her, $nap|)ed out to them — 

"Why arc you hanging upon us? We can’t take you every timel 
Cio home! You and I arc enough,” she added, when they had hurriedly 
turned and gone home. 

They were already expecting Granny at the Casino. They im- 
mediately made rexim for her in the same place, next to the croujner. 
I fancy that these croupiers, who arc always so strictly decorous and 
appear to be ordinary officials s\ a are absolutely indifferent as to 
whether the bank wins or loses, are by no means so unconcerned at 
the bank’s losses and, of course, receive instructions for attracting 
players and for augmenting the profits — for which they doubtless re- 
ceive prizes and bonuses. They looked upon Granny, anyway, as dtdr 
prey. 

Then just what we had expected happened. 

This was how it was. 

Granny pounced at once on z^o and immediately ordered me to 
stake twelve fried nchs d'or. She staked once, twice, three times— a/ro 
never turned up. 

“Put it down! Put it down!” Granny nudged me, impatiendy. I 
obeyed. 

“How many times have we staked?” she asked at last, grindtim 
her teeth with impatience. 

“1 have staked twelve times. Granny. I have put down a hundred 
and forty-four friedrichs d'or. I tell you. Granny, very likely till 
niqg. . .** 
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*lfdd your toQguel** Granny interrupted. "Stake on a/ro, and stake 
at cmce a thousand gulden on red. Here» take the note." 

Red won, and zAro failed once more; a thousand gulden was gained. 

"You see, you seel” whispered Granny, "we have gained almost all 
diat we have lost. Stake again on z^ro; we'll stake ten times more 
and then give it up.” 

But the fifth time Granny was thoroughly sick of it. 

“The devil take that filthy z^o. Conic, st.ikc the whole four thou- 
sand gulden on the red," she commanded me. 

“Granny! it will be so much; why, what it" red docs not turn up?” 
I besought her; but Granny almost beat me. (Indeed, she nudged me 
so violently that she might almost Ik said to have attacked me.) There 
was no help for it, I staked on red the whole four thousand won that 
morning. The wheel turned.* Ciranny sat calmly and proudly erect, 
never doubting that she would certainly win. 

**Ziro!" boomed the croupier. 

At first Granny did not understand, but when she saw the croupier 
scoop up her four thousand gulden together with ever) thing on the 
table, and learned that zSro, which had not turned up for m) long and 
on which we had staked in vain almost two hundred fricdrichs d’or, 
had, as though to spite her, turned up just as (ir.inny was abusing it, 
she groaned and flung up her hamis in view of the whole hall. People 
around actually laughed. 

"Holy saints! The cursed thing has turned up'” Cranny wailed, 
“the hateful, hateful thing' That’s your doing! It’s all )our doing" — 
she pounced upon me furiously, pushing me. “It was sou (Krsuaded 
me.” 

"Granny, I talked sense to yf»u; how can I answer for chance?” 

"I’ll chance you,” she whisjKrcd angrily. “CJo away.” 

"Good-bye, (iranny.” I turncii to go asvay. 

“Alexey Ivanovitch, Alexey Is'anovitch! stop. Where are you off 
ID? Come, what’s the matter, wh.it’s the matter? .Ach, he’s in a ragel 
Stupid, come, stay, stay; come, don't Ik angry; I am a ftxd myself! 
Come, tell me what are we to do now!” 

“I won’t undertake to tell you. Cranny, Ikcmiisc you will bbme 
mc; I^y for yourself, tell me and I'll put down the stakes.” 

“Well, well! C}omc, stake another Umr thousand gulden on redi 
Hut, take my pocket-book." She took it out tif her |Kx;ket and gasre 
it me "Come, make haste and take it, there’s twenty thousand roubles 
flerii^g in U.” 

“Granny “ 1 murmured, “such stakes . . 
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"A$ sure as I am alive, 111 win it back. . . . Stake.** 

We staked and lost. 

"Stake, stake the whole eight!" 

'‘You can’t. Granny, four is the highelE stake! . . .** 

“Well, stake four!” 

This time we won. Granny cheered up. 

“You see, you see,” she nudged me; “stake four again!” 

She staked — she lost; then we lost again and again. 

“Gr.inny, the whole twelve thousand is gone,” I told her. 

“I see It’s all gone,” she answered with the calm of fi^ry, if I may 
so express it. “I see, my gfxkl friend, I see,” she muttered, with a 
fixed, as it were, absent-minded stare. “Ech, as sure I am alive, stake 
another four thousand gulden!” 

“Hut there’s no money, (irannv; there are some of our Russian five 
per cents, and some bills of exchange of some sort, but no money.” 

“And in the purse’” 

“There’s some small change. Granny.” 

“Are there any money-changers here’ I was told one could change 
any of our notes,” Granny incpiircd resolutely. 

“Oh, as much as you like, but what you'll lose on the exchange . . . 
would horrify a Jewl” 

“Nonsense! I’ll win it all back. Take me! Call those blockheads!” 

I wheeled away the chair; the 'xirters appeared and we went out 
of the Casino. 

“Make haste, m.ike haste, make haste,” Granny commanded. “Show 
us the way, Alexey Ivanovitch, and take us the nearest ... Is it far?” 

“Two steps, (rranny.” 

But at the turning from the square into the avenue we were met 
by our whole party : the General, Dc Grieux, Mile. Blanche and her 
mamma. Polina Alcxandrovna was not with them, nor Mr. Astley 
either. 

“Well! Don’t stop usl” cried Granny. “Well, what do you want? 
I have no time to spare for you now!” 

I walked behind; I)c Gneux ran up to me. 

“She’s lost all she gained this morning and twelve thousand gulden 
as well. We are going to change some five per cents.,” I whispered 
to him quickly. 

De Grieux stamped and ran to tell the General. We went on whedk 
ing Granny. 

“Stop, stop!” the General whispered to me frantically. 

*‘You try stopping her,” I* whispered. 
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“Aundet** said the General, approaching, "Auntie ... we are just 
... we are just ...” his voice quivered and failed him, "hiring a 
horse and driving into the country ... a most exquisite view ... the 
peak . . . We were coming to invite you.” 

"Oh, bother you and your peak.” Gr.mny waved him olT irritably. 

“There are trees there ... we will have tea . . .” the CJcneral went 
on, utterly desperate. 

"Nous boirons du hit, sur I’herbe fraiche,” added De Grieux, with 
ferocious fury. 

Du lots, Vherbe fraiche, that is the Paris Ixmrjieois notion of the 
ideally idyllic; that is, as we all know, his conception of nature et la 

“Oh, go on with you and your milk! Lap it up \oiirseIf; it gives 
me the bellyache, .^nd why do you pester me?” cried Granny. “I tell 
you I’ve no time to waste." 

“It’s here, Grannv,” I said; “it’s here!” 

We had reached the house where the bank was, I went in to change 
the notes; Granny was left waiting at the entrance; Do (irieux, the 
General and Blanche strxid apart svaiting, not knowing what to do. 
Granny looked w-rathfully at them, and they w’alkcd away in the 
direction of the Casino. 

They offered me such ruinous terms th.it I <lid not accept them, and 
went back to Granny fr>r instructions. 

“Ah, the brigands!” she cried, flinging up her h.inds. “Well, never 
mind! Change it,” she cried resolutely; “st.iy, call the banker out to 
me!” 

“One of the clerks, Granny, do )ou mean?” 

"Yes, a clerk, it’s all the same. .\eh, the brigands!” 

The clerk consented to come when he learned tb.it it was an invaliil 
and aged countess, unalile to come in, who wms asking for him. 
Granny spent a long time loudiv and angrily reproaching him for 
swindling her, and haggled with him in a mixture of Russian, I'rench 
and German, while I came to the rescue in ir.insl.iting. 'I'he grave 
deric listened to us in silence and shook his head. I le looked at Granny 
with an intent stare that was hardly rrs|icctful; at last he liegan smiling. 

"Well, get along with you,” crietl Granny, “('hoke yourself with the 
money f Change it with him, Alexey Ivanoviich; there’s no time to 
waste, or we woulrl go elsewhere. . . .” 

"The clerk says that other banks give even less.” 

I don't remember the sums exactly, but the banker’s charges were 
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terrible. I received cbie upoin twelve thousand florins in gold and 
notes, took the account and carried it to Granny. 

"Well, well, well, it’s no use counting it," she said, with a wave 
of her hand. "Make haste, make haste, make hastel 

"I’ll never stake again on that damned z^o nor on the red either," 
she pronounced, as she was wheeled up to the Casino. 

This time I did my very utmost to impress upon her the necessity 
of staking smaller sums, trying to persuade her that with the change 
of luck she would always be able to increase her stake. But she was 
so impatient that, though she agreed at Hrst, it was impossible to 
restrain her when the play had begun; as soon as she had won a 
stake of ten, of twenty friedrichs d’or 

“There, you see, there, you see,” she would begin nudging me; 
"there, you see, we’ve won; if only we’ had staked four thousand in- 
stead of ten, we should have won four thousand, but as it is what’s 
the good? It’s all your doing, all your doing!” 

And, vexed as I felt, watching her play, I made up my mind at last 
to keep quiet and to give no more advice. 

Suddenly Dc Grieiix skipped up. 

The other two were close by; I noticed Mile. Blanche standing on 
one side with her mother, exchanging amenities with the Prince. The 
General was obviously out of favour, almost banished. Blanche would 
not even look at him, though he was doing his utmost to cajole her! 
The poor General! He flushed anu grew pale by turns, trembled and 
could not even follow (Cranny’s play. Blanche and the Prince finally 
went away; the General ran after them. 

"Madame, madame,” Dc Cirieux whisjicrcd in a honeyed voice to 
Granny, ss]ucczing his way close up to her car. "Madame, such stakes 
do not answer. . . . No, no, it’s impossible ..." he said, in broken 
Russian. “No!” 

“How, then? Come, show me!” said Granny, turning to him. 

De Grieux kibbled something rapidly in French, began excitedly 
advising, said she must wait for a chance, began reckoning some num- 
bers. . . . Granny did not understand a word. He kept turning to me, 
for me to translate* tapped the table with his fingers, pointed; finally 
took a pencil and was about to reckon something on paper. At last 
Granny lost patience. 

"Come, get away, get away! You keep talking nonsensel *Madame, 
madame,’ he doesn’t understand it himself; ^ away." 

"Mats, madame," De Grieux murmured, and he began once more 
showing and explaining. 
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*^ell, stake once as he sayst” Granny said to me; **let us see: per> 
haps it really will answer.** 

All De Grieux wanted was to dissuade her from staking large suras; 
he suggested that she should stake on numbers, either individually or 
collectively. I staked as he directed, a friedrich d’or on each of the odd 
numbers in the first twelve and five friedrichs d*or respectively on the 
groups numbers from twelve to eighteen and from eighteen to 
twenty^fiour, staking in all sixteen friedrichs d or. 

The wheel turned. 

"ZAw/" cried the croupier. 

We had lost everything. 

**You blockhead!" cried Grannv, .uidressing De (iricux. "You 
scoundrelly Frenchman! So this is how he atisises, the mi>nstcr. (io 
away, go away! He knows nothing about it and comes tussing 
round!" 

Fearfully offended, De Grieux shrugged his shoulders, iiKikcd con- 
temptuously at Granny, and w’alkcd ass as. lie tilt ash.imcd ot hav- 
ing interfered; he had l>ccn in too great a hurts. 

An hour later, in spite of all our efforts, ssc hid lost iscrything. 

“Home,” cried Granny. 

She did not utter a single w'ord till sse got into the .ismuc. In the 
avenue and approaching the hotel she Ix'gan to hn.ik into cxilarna- 
tions — 

“What a fool! What a silly fool* You’re an old ftK)l, sou arc*” 

As soon as we got to her apartments — 

“Tea!” cried Granny. ".\nd pack up at omc* Wc arc going*" 

"Where docs your honour mean to go’" Marfa sv.is lx ginning. 

“What has it to do with you’ Mimi your own husmrss* Potapiich, 
pack up everything: alt the luggage Wc arc going back to Moscow. 
I have thrown away fifteen thousand roubles*” 

"Fifteen thousand, madamc* My God*" Potapitih cried, flinging up 
hb hands with deep feeling, probably meaning to humour her. 

"Come, come, you frx)!! He is iKginning lo whimper* Hold your 
tOOguef Pack up! The bill, make basic, make haste!" 

"The next train goes at half-past nine, Ciranny," 1 said, to check 
her furore. 

"And svhat is it now.’" 

"Half-past seven.” 

"How annoying! Well, it doesn*t matter! Alexey Ivanovitch, 1 haven^ 
n ftfthipg. Here are tsvo more notes. Run there and change these 
finr me too. Or I have nothing for the journey.” 
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I set off. Returning to the hotel half an hour later, 1 found our 
whole party at Granny's. Learning that Granny was gmng off to 
Moscow, they seemed to be even more upset than by her los^ Even 
though her going might save her property, what was to become of 
the General? Who would pay De Grieux? Mile. Blanche would, ci 
course, decline to wait for Granny to die and would certainly now make 
up to the Prince or to somebody else. They were all standing before 
Granny, trying to console her and persuade her. Again Polina was 
not there, (iranny was shouting at them furiously. 

"Let me alone, you devils! What business is it of yours? Why does 
that goat’s beard come forcing himself upon me?” she cried at De 
Grieux; “and you, my fine bird?” she cried, addressing Mile. Blanche, 
“what arc you after?” 

“Diantrel" whispered Mile. Blanche, with an angry flash of her eyes, 
but suddenly she burst out laughing and went out of the room. 

“HIU vtvra cent ansi" she called to the General, as she went out of 
the drxir. 

“Ah, so you arc reckoning on my death?” Granny yelled to the 
General. “Get away! Turn them all out, Alexey Ivanovitch! What 
business is it of sours ^ I’ve f(K>lcd away my own money, not yours!” 

The General shrugged his shoulders, bowed and went out. De 
Grieux followed him. 

“Call Praskovya,” (Jranny told M’rf.i. 

Five minutes later Marfa returned with Polina. All this time Polina 
had been sitting m her own room with the children, and 1 fancy had 
pur{X)scly made up her mind not to go out all day. Her face was seii* 
ous, sad and anxious. 

“Praskovya," iK'gan (Cranny, “is it true, as I learned by accident just 
now, that that f(x»l, your stepfather, means to marry that silly feather* 
head of a Frenchsvoman — an actress is she, or, something wt rse? Tell 
me, is it true?” 

“I don't know anything alxiut it for certain. Granny,” answered 
Polina, “but from the words of Mile. Blanche herself, who does not 
feel it necessary t» conceal anything, 1 conclude . . .” 

“Enough,” Granny broke in vigorously, “I understand! I a!wayt 
reckoned that he was capable of it ind 1 have alw.iys thought him a 
most foolish and feather-headed man. flc thinks no end of himad^ 
because he is a General (he was promoted from a Colonel on retiring), 
and he gives himself airs. 1 know, my good ^rl, how you kept send* 
ing telegram after telegram to Moscow, to ask if your <dd Gcaniif 
would soon be laid out. They were on the look-out for my mnaciy; 
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without money that nasty hussy, what’s tier name— De Cominges— 
wouMnl take him for her footman, especially with his false teeth. She 
has a lot of money herself, they say, lends at interest, has made a 
lot. I am not blaming you, Praskovya, it wasn’t you who sent the 
tele grams ; and 1 don’t want to remember the past, either. I know 
you’ve got a bad temper — a wasp! You can sting to hurt; but I'm sorry 
for you because I was fond of your mother, Katerina. Well, you throw 
up everything here and come with me. You’ve nowhere to go, you 
know; and it’s not fitting for you to lx; with them now. Stop!” cried 
Granny, as Eolina w*as about to speak; “I've not finished. I ask noth- 
ing of you. As you know, I have in Moscow a pakice; you can have 
a whole storey to yourself and not come and see me for weeks at a 
time if my temper does not suit you! Well, will you or not?" 

"Let me ask you first: do you really mean to set olT at once?” 

"Do you suppose I’m joking, my good girl! I've said I'm going and 
I’m going. I’ve wasted fifteen thousand roubles tt>-<lay over your 
damned roulette. Five years ago I promised to rebuild a w(x>den church 
with stone on my estate near Moscow, and instead of that I’ve thrown 
away my money here. Now, my girl. I’m going home to build the 
church." 

“And the waters. Granny? You came to drink the waters?” 

"Bother you and the waters, too. Don’t irritate me, Praskovya; arc 
you doing it on purpose? Tell me, will you come or not?” 

“I thank you very, very much," Polina liegan, with feeling, “for 
the home you offer me. You have guessed my {wsition to si>me extent. 
I am so grateful to you that I shall (icrhaps come to you sixm; but 
now there are reasons . . . imfxirtant reav>ns . . . and I can’t decide 
at once, on the spur of the moment. If you were staying only a fort- 
ni^t . . 

"You mean you won’t?" 

"I mean I can’t. Besides, in any case I can’t leave my brother and 
sister, as ... as ... as it may actually hap(xrn that they may lie left 
abandoned, so ... if you would take me with the children, Ciranny, 
1 certainly would come, and, believe me, I would repay you for it!" 
die added svarmly; “but witimut the children I can’t come, Ciranny.” 

“Well, don't whimjier.” (Polina had no intention of whimpering — 
indeed, 1 had never seen her cry.) "Some pbee will be found for the 
diickens, my henhouse is big enough. Besides, it is time they were at 
SchooL Well, so you are not coming now! Well, Praskovya, mind! I 
wished for your good, but I know why you won't cornel 1 know all 
shoot iL Fraskovya. That Frenchman will bring you no good." 
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Polina flushed crimson. I positively shuddered. (Every one knows 
all about it. I am the only one to know nothingl) 

“Come, come, don’t frown. I am not going to say anything more. 
Only take care no harm comes of it, understand. You are a clever 
wench; I shall be sorry for you. Well, that’s enough. I should not like 
to look on you as on the others! Go along, good>byel” 

“I’ll come to see you off,’’ said Polina. 

“There’s no need, don’t you interfere; I am sick of you alL** 

Polina was kissing Granny’s hand, but the latter pulled it away and 
kissed her on the cheek. 

As she passed me, Polina l<x>ked at me quickly and ’immediately 
turned away her eyes. 

“Well, g(K)d-bye to you, too, Alexey Ivanovitch, there’s only an hour 
before the train starts, and 1 think you must be tired out with me. 
Here, take these fifty pieces of gold.” 

“I thank you very much, Ciranny; I’m ashamed . . .” 

“Come, come!” cried (Jranny, but so vigorously and angrily that I 
dared say no more and trxik it. 

“When you arc running alxmt Moscow without a job come to me: 
I will give you some introductions. Now, get along with youl” 

I went to my riMim and lay down on my bed. I lay there for half 
an hour on my back, with my hands clasped behind my head. 'The 
catastrophe had come at last, I h.ul something to think about. I made 
up my mind to talk earnestly to i *lina. The nasty Frenchmanl So 
it was true then! Hut what could there be at the bottom of it.^ Polina 
and Dc Gricux! Heavens! what a p.iir! 

It was all simply incredible. I suddenly jumped up, beside myself, 
to look for Mr. .\stlcy, and at all costs to make him speak out. No 
doubt in this matter, ux\ he knew more than 1 did. Mr. Astley? He 
was another riddle to me! 

But suddenly there was a tap at my door. I looked up. It was 
Potapitch. 

“Alexy Ivanovitch, you are wanted to come to my ladyl" 

“What’s the matter? Is she setting oil? The train docs not start for 
twenty minutes.' 

“She’s uneasy, she can’t sit still. ‘Make haste, make hasteP she says, 
meaning to fetch you, sir. For Christ’s sake, don’t delay.” 

1 ran downstairs at once. Granny was being wheeled out into the 
passage, her pocket-book was in her hand. 

"Alexey Ivanovitch, go on ahead; we’re coming.” 

“Where, Granny?” 
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**Af tote as IVn aliv^ FH win it back. Cone, march, don't ask 
questioQil Does the play go on there till midnight?” 

I was thunderstruck. I thought a moment, but at once made up my 
mind. 

"Do as you please, Antonida Vassilycvna, I’m not coming.” 

"What's that for? What now? Have you all eaten too many pan- 
cakes, or what?” 

"Do as you please, I should blame myself for it afterwards; I won't. 
1 won't take part in it or look on at it; spare me, Antonida Vas- 
silyevna. Here are your fifty fnednths d’or back; good-bye!” And, 
laying the fifty friedrichs d or on the little table near which Granny's 
chair was standing, 1 bowed and went out. 

"What nonsense!” Granny shouted after me. “Don’t come if you 
dmi't want to, I can find the way by myself! Potapitch, come with me! 
Come, lift me up, carry me!” 

I did not find Mr. Astley and returned home. It uas late, after mid- 
ni^t, when I learned from Potapitch how Granny's day ended. She 
Ion all that I had changed for her that exenint' — that is, in Russian 
money, another ten thousand roubles, llic little Pt>lc, to whom she 
had given two friedrichs d’or the day Ivfore, had attached himself 
to her and had directed her play the whole time. At first, before the 
Pole came, she had made Potapitch put down the stakes, but s(x>n she 
dismissed him; it was at that moment the Pole turned up. y\s ill-luck 
would have it, he understorxl Russian and bahhied away in a mixture 
dF three languages, so that they understtxxl each other after a fashion. 
Granny abused him mercilessly the whole time; and though he in- 
cessantly "laid himself at his la<!y’s feet,” “yet he couldn’t Ik com- 
pared with you, Alexey Ivanositch,” said Pot.i|>itch. “She treated you 
She a gentleman, while the other — I saw it with my own eyes, God 
Strike me dead — stole her money off the t.ible. She c.iught him at it 
herself twice. She did give it to him with ail virts of names, sir, even 
puUed his hair once, upon my word she did, so that folks were laugh- 
iog round about. She’s lost eserything, sir, everything, all you changed 
for her; we brought her back here — she only asked for a drink of 
WMer, crossed herself and went to IkiI. She’s worn out, to he sure; 
die fell asleep at once. Gfxl send her heavenly dreams, Och! these 
foreign parts!” Potapitch wound up. “I said it would le.id to no good. 
1£ <Mily we could soon be back in Moscow! We’d everything we 
imuiied at home in Moscow: a garden, flowers such as you don’t have 
here, fragrance, the apples are swelling, plenty of rcxim everywhere, 
Nok we ^d to come abroad. Oh, oh. oh . . 
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Chapter 13 

Now almost a whole month has passed since I touelBd diete 
notes of mine, which were begun under the influence of ooofilMd but 
intense impressions. The catastrophe which I felt to be approadung 
has actually come, but in a form a hundred times more violent and 
startling than 1 had expected. It has all been something straige^ 
grotesque and even tragic — at least for me. Several things have hap> 
pened to me that were almost miraculous; that is, at least, how I look 
upon them to this day — though from another point of view, partial* 
larly in the whirl of events in which I was involved at that time, they 
were only somewhat out of the common. But what is most marvellous 
to me IS my own attitude to all these events. To this day I cannot 
understand myself, and it has all floated by like a dream— even my 
passion — it was violent and sincere, but . . . what has become of it 
now? It is true that sometimes the thought flashes through my brain: 
“Wasn’t I out of my mind then, and wasn’t I all that time somewhere 
in a madhouse and perhaps I'm there now, so that was all my fancy 
and still is my fancy ...” I put my notes together and read them 
over. (Who knows — perhaps to cc wince myself that 1 did not write 
them in a madhouse.) Now I am entirely alone. Autumn is coming on 
and the leaves arc turning yellow. I’m still in this dismal little town 
(oh! how dismal the little German towns arc!), and instead of con* 
sidcring what to do next, I go on living under the influence of tiie 
sensations I have just passed through, under the influence of memories 
still fresh, under the influence of the whirl of events which caught 
me up and flung me aside again. At times 1 fancy that 1 am still 
caught up in that whirlwind, that that storm is still raging, carryiqg 
me along with it, and again I lose sight of all order and measure and 
I whirl round and round again. . . . 

However, I may, perhap.s, leave off whirling and settle down in 
a way if, so far a> I can, I put clearly before my mind all the inci* 
dents of the past month. I fee* 'Irawn to my pen again. Besides, I 
have sometimes nothing at all to do in the evenings. I am so hard 
up for something to do that, odd as it seems, I even take from die 
scurvy lending library here the novels of Paul de Kock (in a Gcrmail 
translation), though I can’t endure them; yet I read them and wonder 
at myself. It is as though I ^were afraid breaking die qiell of dM 
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recent past by a serious book or any serious occupation. It is as though 
that grotesque dream, with all the impressions left by it, was so 
precious to me that I am afraid to let anything new touch upon it for 
fear it should all vanish in smoke. Is it all so precious to me? Yes, 
of course it is precious. Perhaps I shall remember it for forty years. . . . 

And so 1 take up my writing again. 1 can give a brief account of it 
to some extent now: the impressions are not at all the same. 

In the first place, to finish with Granny. The following day she 
lost everything. It was what was bound to hap|icn. W'hen once any one 
is started upon that road, it is like a man in a sledge flying down a 
snow mountain more and more swiftly. She plavcd all day till eight 
o’clock in the evening; 1 was nut present and only know what hap- 
pened from what 1 was told. 

Potapitch was in attendance on her at the Gisino .ill <lay. Several 
Poles in succession guided Gr.innv‘s operations in the course of the 
day. She began by dismissing the Pole whose hair she h.id pulled rhe 
day before and taking on another, but he turned out almost worse. 
After dismissing the second, and .iccepting again tl.e first, who had 
never left her side, hut had iicen s<]uee/ing himself in Ik hind her chair 
and continually poking his hc.id in during the whole {KricHi of his 
disgrace, she sank at last into complete despair I'hc second Pole also 
refused to muse awas; one stationed himself on her right and the 
other on her left. Thes were abusing one another the whole time and 
quarrelling over the stakes and the game, calling e.uh other “laidal(' 
and other Polish civilities, miking it up again, puttiiu' down money 
recklessly and pbying at random When they quarrelled they put the 
money down regardless of each other — one, for instance, on the red 
and the other on the black. It ended m their completelv tiewildering 
and overwhelming Grannv, v» tint it last, almost in tears, she ap- 
pealed to the old croupier, h* gging him to protect her and to send 
them away. They were, in f.ict, immediately turned out in spue of 
their outcries and protests; thev IkuIi shouted out at once and tried to 
prove that Granny owed them wunetlung, that she had deceived them 
about something and had treated them basely and dishonoiirahlv. 'I'he 
luckktt Potapitch told me all this the same evening almost with tears 
aod complained that they stuffed their pockets with monev. that he 
himielf had seen them shamelessly steal and continually thrust the 
owoey in their pockets. One, for instance, would beg five fricdrichs 
d*or for hia trouble and begin putting them down on the spot side 
by side with Granny’s stakes. Granny won, but the man shouted that 
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his stake was the winning one and that Granny's had kwt. When dkjr 
were dismissed Potapitch came forward and said that their pockets 
were full of gold. Granny at once bade the croupier to look into it 
and, in spite of the outcries of the Poles (they cackled like two cocks 
caught in the hand), the police came forward and their pockets were 
immediately emptied for Granny’s benefit. Granny enjoyed unmistaka* 
ble prestige among the croupiers and the whole staff of the Casino all 
that day, until she had lost everything. By degrees her fame spread all 
over the town. All the visitors at the watering-place, of all nations>» 
small and great, streamed to look on at "une vieiUe comtesse russe 
tombee en enjance," who had already lost “some millions.” 

But (Jranny gamed very, very little by being rescued from the two 
Poles. They were at once replaced by a third, who spoke perfectly pure 
Russian and was dressed like a gentleiVian, though he did look like a 
flunkey with a huge moustache and a sense of his own importance. 
He, too “laid himself at his lady’s feet and kissed them,” but behaved 
haughtily to those about him, was despotic over the play; in fact, 
immediately behaved like (>ranny’s master rather than her servant. 
Every minute, at every turn in the game, he turned to her and swtm 
with awful oaths that he was himself a "pan of good position,” and 
that he wouldn’t take a kopeck of Granny's money. He repeated this 
oath so many times that Granny was completely intimidated. But as 
this pan certainly seemed at first to improve her luck. Granny was not 
willing to abandon him on her own account. An hour later the two 
Poles who had iKcn turned out of the Casino turned up behind 
Granny’s chair again, and .igain proffered their services if only to run 
errands for her. Potapitch swore that the "pan of good position” 
winked at them and even put something in their hands. As Granny 
had no dinner and could not leave her chair, one of the Poles cer- 
tainly was of use: he ran oiT once to the dining-r«.x>m of *he Casino 
and brought her a i up of broth and afterwards some tea. They bodi 
ran about, however Hut towards the end of the day, when it became 
evident to every one that she would stake her last banknote, there 
were behind hei chair as many as six Poles who had never been seen 
or heard of befotc. When (iranny was playing her last coin, they not 
only ceased to oliey her, but ttxik no notice of her whatever, squeezed 
their way up to the table in front of her, snatched the money them- 
selves, put down the stakes and made their own pby, shouted and 
quarrelled, talked to the "pan of good position” as to one of them- 
selves, while the "pan of good ^sosition” himself seemed almost oblivi- 
ous of Granny’s existence. Even when Granny, after lonng everytluag^ 
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was Rtuming after dgfat o'clock to the hotel, three or four Poles ran 
at the side of her bath<hair, still unable to bring themselves to leave 
her; diey kept luting at the top of their voices, declaring in a hur> 
rkd gpl^le that Granny had cheated them in some way and must 
give diem something. They followed her in this way right up to the 
hold, horn which they were at last driven away with blows. 

By Poca{utch’s reckoning Granny had lost in all ninety thous.ind 
roubles that day, apart from what she had lost the day before. All her 
notes, her exchequer bonds, all the shares she had with her, she had 
changed, one after another. I marvelleil how' she could have sicmmI 
those seven of eight hours sitting there in her chair and scarcel) leav- 
il^ the table, but Potapitch told me that three or four times she had 
b^nn winning considerably; and, carried on by Iresh hope, she could 
not tear herself away. Hut gamblers know how a man can sit tor al* 
most twenty-four hours at cards, without l<N)ktng to right or to lett. 

Meanwhile, very critical events were taking place all that div at 
the hotel. In the morning, betorc elcscn o’clock, when (Iranny w.is 
sdll at home, our people — that is, the (>cncral aiul IX: (iritux — in.idc 
up their minds to take the final step. Learning that (iranny hid given 
up all idea of setting olT, but was going back to the (Ximuo, this went 
in full conclave (all but Polina) to talk things oser with her linally 
and even openly. The Cicncral, trembling ami with a sinking heart in 
view of the awful possibilities for himself, overdid it. Attir sjHnding 
half an hour m prayers and entreaties and making a clean hnast of 
everything — that is, of all his debts and even his passion tor Mile. 
Blanche (he quite lost his head), the (/cneral suddenly adopted a 
menacing tone and even liegan shouting and stamping at (iranny; 
cried that she was disgracing their nirnc, had iKcome a scandal to 
the whole town, and finally . . . finally: "You arc shaming the Kus- 
cian name,” cried the (>encral, and he told her that the {lolicc would 
be called ini Granny finally drove him from her with a stick (an 
actual stick). The C^cneral and IX: (>rieux consulted otuc or twice 
tfiat morning, and the cpiestion that agitated them was whether it 
were not possible in some way to bring in the (Milice, on the pica that 
gn unfortunate but venerable old lady, sinking into her dotage, was 
guribling away her whole fortune, and so on; whether, in fact, it 
would be possible to put her under any sort of su|xrvision or restraint. 
, • . But ^ Grieux only shrugged his shoulders and laughed in the 
VShneral's face, as the latter pranced up and down his study talking 
witrdly. Finally, De Grieux went off with a wave of his hand. In 
die evening we learned that he bad left the hotel altogether, after 
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having been in very earnest and mysterious confabulation widi MDa 
Blanche. As for Mile. Blanche, she had taken her measures early in 
the morning: she threw the General over completely and would not 
even admit him to her presence. When the General ran to the Casino 
in search of her and met her arm*in>arm with the Prince, nddker she 
nor Madame de Cominges deigned to notice him. The Prince did not 
bow to him cither. Mile. Blanche spent that whole day hard at work 
upon the Prince, trying to force from him a definite declaration. But 
alas! she was cruelly deceived in her reckoning! This little cata8tro|die 
took place in the evening. It suddenly came out that he was as poor 
as a church mouse, and, what is more, was himself reckoning on 
borrowing from her on an I O U to try his luck at roulette. Blanche 
turned him out indignantly and locked herself up in her room. 

On the morning of that day I went to Mr. Astley — or, to be more 
exact, I went in search of Mr. Astley, but could find him nowhere. 
He was not at home, or in the park, or in the Casino. He was not 
dining at his hotel that day. It was past four o’clock when I suddenly 
saw him walking from the railway station towards the Hotel d’Angl^ 
terre. He was in a hurry and was very much preoccupied, though it 
was hard to trace any anxiety or any perturbation whatever in his 
face. He held out his hand to me cordially, with his habitual exclama- 
tion “Ah!” hut without stopping walked on with rather a rapid step. 
I attached myself to him, hut he m igcd to answer me in such a way 
that 1 did not succeed in even asking him about anything. Moreover, 
I felt, for some reason, ashamed to begin speaking of Polina; he did 
not ask a word about her. I told him about Granny. He listened 
attentively and seriously and shrugged his shoulders. 

“She will gamble away everything,” I observed. 

“Oh, yes," he answered; “she went in to play just as I was going 
away, and afterwards I learnt for a fact that she had lost everything. 
If there were time 1 would look in at the Casino, for it is curious.** 

“Where have you been?” I cried, wondering that 1 had not a«ked 
before. 

“I’ve been in Trankfurt.” 

“On business?” 

“Yes, on business.” 

Well, what more was there for me to ask? I did, however, contiaue 
walking beside him, but he suddenly turned into the HAtel det 
Quatre Saisons, nodded to me and vanished. As I walked home 1 
gradually realized that if I had talked to him for a couple of houn I 
should have learnt absolutely nothing, because ... I h^ uoddilg tn 
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adi himl Yes, that was so^ of coursel I could not possibly formulate my 
question. 

All that day Polina spent walking with the children and their nurse 
in the park, or sitting at home. She had for a long time past avoided 
die General, and scarcely spoke to him about anything — about any* 
thing serious, at any rate. I had noticed that for a long time past. But 
knowing what a position the General was in to-<lay, I imagined that 
he could hardly pass her over — that is, there could not but be an 
important conversation about family affairs between them. When, 
however, I returned to the hotel, after my convcrsatit'ii with Mr. 
Astley, I met Polina with the children. Tliere was an cxprcssi<»n <>l the 
most unruffled calm on her face, as though she alone had remained 
untouched by the family tempest. She ntxided in resjxjnsc to my Ixtw. 
I returned home feeling quite malignant. 

1 had, of course, avoided seeing her and had seen nothing of her 
since the incident with the Hurmcrhclms. 'rherc was some aifectation 
and pose in this; but as time went on, I felt more and more genuinely 
indignant. Even if she did not care for me in the least, she should not, 
I thought, have trampled on my feelings like that and have received 
my declarations so contemptuously. She knew that I really loved her; 
she admitted me, she allowed me to sficak like that! It is true that it 
had begun rather strangely. Some time l)cforc, long ago, in fact, two 
months before, 1 began to notice that she wanted to make me her 
friend, her confidant, and indeed was in a way testing me. But some- 
how this did not come off then; instead of that there remained the 
Strange relations that existed between us; that is how it was 1 licgan 
to qxak to her like that. But if my love refKlled her, why did she not 
directly forbid me to speak of it.’ 

She did not forbid me; indeed she sometimes provoked me to talk 
of it and . . . and, of course, she did this for fun. I know for certain. 
I noticed it unmistakably — it was agreeable to her to listen and to work 
me up to a state of misery, to wound me by some display of the 
Utmost contempt and disregard. And, of course, she knew that I could 
notaist without her. It was three days since the affair with the Baron 
nod I could not endure our separation any longer. When I met her 
jnit now near the Casino, my heart throlibed so that I turned pale. 
But the could not get on without me, cithcrl She needed me and*— 
jnrdy, surely not as a buffoon, a clown? 

She had a secret — that was clear I Her conversation with Granny 
hid Slabbed my heart. Why, I had urged her a thousand times to be 
floen frith roe, and she knew that I was ready to give my life for her. 
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But she always put me off, almost with contempt, or had asked of 
instead of the sacrifice of my life, such pranlu as the one with die 
Baron I 

Was not that enough to make one indignant? Could that Frendi> 
man be all the world to her? And Mr. Astley? But at that point die 
position became utterly incomprehensible — and meanwhile, my Godl 
what agonies I went through! 

On getting home, in an access of fury I snatched up my pen and 
scribbled the following letter to her — 

“Polina Alexandrovna, I see clearly that the denouement is at hand 
which will affect you also. I repeat for the last time: do you need my 
life or not? If I can be of use in any way whatever, dispose of me as 
you think fit, and 1 will meanwhile remain in my room and not go 
out at all. If you need me, write to me or send for me.** 

I sealed up this note and sent it off by the corridor attendant^ 
instructing him to give it into her hands. I expected no answer, but 
three minutes later the attendant returned with the message that "she 
sent her greetings.” 

It was past six when I was summoned to the General. 

He was in his study, dressed as though he were on the point of going 
out. His hat and coat were lying <>n the sofa. It seemed to me as I 
went in that he was standing in the middle of the room with hb legs 
wide apart and his head hanging, talking aloud to himself. But as 
soon as he saw me, he rushed at me almost crying out, so that I invol- 
untarily stepped hack and was almost running away, but he seized me 
by lx>th hands and drew me to the sofa; sat down on the sofa himself, 
made me sit down in an armchair just opposite himself, and, keeping 
tight hold of my hand, with trembling lips and with tears suddenly 
glistening on his eyelashes, began speaking in an imploring voice. 

“Alexey Ivanovitch, save, save me, spare me." 

It was a long while before I could understand. He kept talking and 
talking and talking, continually repeating, “Spare me, spare met** 
At last I guessed that he expected something in the way of advice from 
me; or, rather, abandoned by ah in his misery and anxiety, he had 
thought of me and had sent for me, simply to talk and talk and talk 
to me. 

He was mad, or at any rate utterly distraujght. He clasped his hands 
and was on the point of dropping on his knees before me to impkve me 
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(yi/k$t ^ yon suppose fy to go at once to MUe. Blanche and to beseecl^ 
to Ufge htt to return to him and marry him. 

*Vpon my word. General,” I cried; ”why. Mile. Blanche is perhaps 
a c ar oc^ aware of my existence. What can I do?” 

But it was vain to protest; he didn't understand what was said to 
Mm. He fell to talking about Granny, too, but with terrible inco- 
herence; he was still harping on the idea of sending for the police. 

"Among us, among us,” he began, suddenly Ixiiiing over with 
indignation; "among us, in a well-ordered state, in fact, where there 
is a Government in control of things, such old women wouiil have 
been put under guardianship at once! Yes, my dear sir, yes,” he went 
on, suddenly dropping into a scolding tone, iumping up from his chair 
and pacing about the room; "you may not be aware of the tact, hon- 
oured sir,” he said, addressing- some imaginary ‘'honotireil sir” in the 
comer, "so let me tell you . . . )c$ . . . among us sikIi old women are 
kept in order, kept in order; )c$, indeed. . . . Ob. damn it a!!*" 

And he flung himself on the srifa again, aiul a minute later, almost 
sobbing, gasping for breath, hastened to tell me that Mile. Blanche 
would not marry him because Orannv had come instead of the tele- 
gram, and that now it was clear he ssould not come into the inherit- 
ance. He imagined that I knew nothing of this till then. 1 l>rgan to 
^Kak of De Grieux; he waved his hand: “He has gone aw as* I'.very- 
ibingof mine he has in pawn; I’m strip{x;d of esrrstliing* '1 hat money 
you brought . . . that monc) — I don’t know how much there is, I 
think seven hundred francs are left and that’s enough, that’s all and 
what’s to come — I don’t know, I don’t know' . . .” 

"How will you pay your hotel hilP” I cried in alarm; "and . . . 
afterwards what w'lll )ou do’” 

He looked at me pensively, hut 1 fancy he did not understand and 
perhaps did not hear what I viid. I tried to s{x-ak of I’olina Alexan- 
dlovoa,of the children; he hurriedly answered: "Yes! )cs!'’ hut at once 
to talking of the Prince again, saying that Blanche would go away 
with him now and "then . . . then, what am 1 to do, .Mexey Ivano- 
vkch?” he asked, addressing me suddenly. "I vow, hv (><k1! I don't 
know what to do; tell me, isn’t this ingratitude’ Isn’t this ingratitude?” 

Bioally he dissr>lved into florxis of tears. 

There was no doing anqn^ng with such a man; it would he tbnger* 
to leave him alone, tod — somctHSilK might hapitcn to him. 1 got 
lid of him somehow, but let nurse know she must hxik in upon him 
pntcy frequently, and also spoke to the corrnlor attendant, a very 
fellow; he^ too, promised me to keep an eye on the GcoeraL 
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I had hardly left die General ndien Potai»tch came to « mntnnn 
to Granny. It was eight o’clock and she had only just come back ftam 
the Casino after losing everything. I went to her; the old lady was 
sitting in an armchair, utterly worn out and evidendy ilL Mar^ was 
giving her a cup of tea and almost forcing her to drink it^ And 
Granny’s tone and voice were utterly changed. 

“Good-day, Alexey Ivanovitch, my good sir,’’ she said, bending her 
head slowly, and with dignity; “excuse me for troubling you once 
more, you must excuse an old woman. I have left everything bdiind 
there, my friend, nearly a hundred thousand roubles. You did wdl 
not to come with me yesterday. Now I have no money, ifot a fardiing. 

I don’t want to delay a moment, at half-past nine I’m setting off. I 
have sent to that Englishman of yours — what’s his name, Asdey-— I 
want to ask him to lend me three thousand francs for a week. So you 
must persuade him not to take it amiss and refuse. I am still fairly 
well off, my friend. I have still three villages and two houses. And 
there is still some money. 1 didn’t bring it all with me. I tell you this 
that he may not feel any doubts . . . Ah, here he is! One can see he 
is a nice man.” 

Mr. Astley had hastened to come at Granny’s first summons. With 
no hesitation and without wasting words he promptly counted out 
three thousand francs for an 1 O U which Granny signed. When this 
business was settled he made haste lo take his leave and go away. 

“And now you can go, tcKi, Alexc; Ivanovitch. I have only a little 
over an hour left. I want to lie down: my bones ache. Don’t be hard on 
an old f(X)l like me. Henceforward 1 won’t blame young people for 
being flighty, and it would be a smi for me now to blame that luckless 
fellow, your (icncral, either. I sson't give him any money, though, as he 
wants me to, Ixrcause — to my thinking he is utterly silly; only, old fool 
as I am. I’ve no more sense than he. Verily God seeks out and punishes 
pride, even in old .igc. Well, gcKxl-bye. Marfa, lift me up!” 

I wanted to sec Granny off, however. What’s more, I was in a state 
of sus;iensc; 1 kept e\|Kcting that in .mother minute something would 
happen. I could not sit quietly m my rixim. I went out into the corri* 
dor, even for a m« t '.ent went for a saunter along the avenue. My letter 
to her had been clear and decisive mil the present catastrophe was, of 
course, a final one. I heard in the hotel that De Grieux had left. If she 
rejected me as a friend, perhaps she would not reject me as a servant* 
I was necessary to her, I was of use to her, if only to run her errands, 
it was bound to be sol 

When the train was due to start I ran to the station and saw GfaHAg 
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into die train. Her whole party were together, in a special reserved 
oompartment. Thank you, my good friend, for your disinterested 
sympediy,** she said, at parting from me; **and tell Praskovya, in refer- 
ence to what we were discussing yesterday, I shall expect her.” 

I went home. Passing the General’s rooms I met the old nurse and 
inquired after the General. “Oh, he’s all right, sir,’’ she answered me 
dolefully. I went in, however, but stocxl still in positive amazement. 
Mile. Blanche and the General were both laughing heartily. Madame 
de Cominges was sitting on the sofa close by. The (irncral was evi- 
dendy beside himself with delight. He was murmuring incoherently 
and going olT into prolonged Hts of nervous laughter, iluring which 
his face was puckered with innumerable wrinkles and his eyes dis- 
appeared from sight. Afterwards 1 learnt from Blanche herself that, 
having dismissed the Prince and having hearil how the (iener.il was 
weeping, she had taken it into her head to comfort him by going to see 
him for a minute. But the poor (General did not know th.it at that 
time his fate was decided, and that Mile. Blanche had already packed 
to set off for Paris by the Hrst tram next morning. 

Stopping in the dixirway of the (ieneral’s study, I changed my mind 
and went away unnoticed, (ioing up to my own room and opening 
the door, I suddenly noticed a figure in the h.df'<l.irkncss .sitting on a 
chair in the corner by the window. She <!id not cot up when 1 went in. 
1 went up quickly, looked, and — my heart stood still: it was Polina. 


Chapter 14 

I POSITIVELY cried out aloud. 

-What is It .’ What IS It'" she askrd mr strair^xly. She was pale and 

looked gloomy. 

-You ask svhat is it? You? Herr in rny okhh!" 

“If I come, then I come altogether. ’I hat’s iny way. Y ou’ll see that 
directly; light the candle.” 

I lighted a candle. She got up, went up to the table, and put IkIotc 
me an open letter. 

-Read it," she orrlcred me. 

“It’s — it’s I>c (frieijx's handwriting,” I crinl, taking the letter. My 
hands trembled and the lines danced Iseforc iny eyes. I have forgotten 
the exact wording of the letter, but here is the main drift of it, if not 
die actual words: 
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’‘Mademoiselle,** wrote De Grieux, “an unfortunate drcumstanoe 
compels me to go away at once. You have, no doubt, observed that I 
have purposely avoided a final explanation with you until such time 
as the whole position might be cleared up. The arrival of your old 
rebtion ( de la vietlle dame ) and her absurd behaviour have put an 
end to my doubts. The unsettled state of my own affairs forbids me to 
cherish further the sweet hopes which 1 permitted myself to indulge for 
some time. I regret the past, but I trust that you will not detect in my 
behaviour anything unworthy of a gentleman and an honest man 
(gentilhomme et honnete Homme). Having lost almost all my money 
in loans to your stepfather, I find myself compelled to make the utmost 
use of what is left to me; I have already sent word to my friend in 
Petersburg to arrange at once for the sale of the estates he has mort* 
gaged to me; knowing, however, that your frivolous stepfather has 
squandered your private fortune 1 have determined to forgive him 
fifty thousand francs, and I am returning him part of my cbims on hu 
property eijui valent to that sum, so that you are now put in a position 
to regain all that you have lost by demanding the property from him 
by legal prrKess. I ho{xr. Mademoiselle, that in the present position of 
affairs my action will be very advantageous to you. I hope, too, that by 
this action I am fully performing the duty of a man and a gentleman. 
Rest assured that your memory is imprinted upon my heart for ever.** 

“Well, that’s all clear,” I said, turning to Polina; “surely you could 
have ex{)ectcd nothing else," I dded, with indignation. 

“I exfxctal nothing,” she answered, with apparent composure^ 
though there was a tremor in her voice. “I had made up my mind 
long ago; 1 read his mind and knew what he was thinking. He 
thought that I was trying -that I should insist . . (She broke off 
without finishing her sentence, bit her lips and was silent.) “I pur- 
posely doubled my scorn towards him,” she began again. “1 waited to 
see what was coming from him. If a telegram hachcome telling of the 
inheritance I'd have flung him the money borrowed from that idiot, 
my stepfather, and would have sent him about his business. He has 
been hateful to me for ages and ages. Oh I he was not the same manl 
a thousand limes over, 1 tell you, he was different! but now, now . . . 
Oh, with what happiness I could fling that fifty thousand in hb nasty 
face and spit and stamp . .’ 

“But the security, the I O U for that fifty thousand, b in the 
General’s hands. Take it and return it to De Grieux.” 

“Oh, that’s not the same thing, that’* not the same tlung 


• • • 
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Uuit*s tni^ it*s not the same thing. Betides, what is the General 
capable of now? And Grannyl” I cried suddenly. 

Polilia looked at me, as it were absent-mindedly and impatiently. 
*'Why Granny?** asked Polina, with vexation. “I can't go to her 
... And I don’t want to ask any one’s pardon," she added irritably. 

**What’8 to be donel” I cried, “and how, oh, how could you love 
De GrieuxI Oh, the scoundrel, the scoundrel! If you like I will kill 
him in a duel! Where is he now?" 

“He’s at Frankfurt, and will be there three days." 

*^One word from you and I’ll set oif to-morrow by the first train,” 
1 said, with stupid enthusiasm. 

She laughed. 

“Why. he’ll say, maybe: 'Give me back the fifty thousand fr.incs 
Brst.* Besides, what should you fight him for? . . . What nonsense 

itisl** 

“But where, where is one to get that fifty thousand francs?” 1 
rqieated, grinding my teeth as though it had l>ccn |)ossib!r to pick 
tlum up from the floor. *’I $.iy — Mr. .\stlcy,” 1 suggested, turning to 
her with a strange idea dawning u[x>n me. 

Her eyes flashed. 

“What, do you mean to say you yourself want me to turn from you 
to that Englishman!” she said, looking in my f.)cr with a searching 
glance and smiling bitterly. For the first time in her life she .iddressed 
me in the second (x;rv*n singular. 

I believe she was giddy with emotion .it the moment, and all at once 
she sat down on the v>fa as though she were exhausted. 

It was as though I had U-en struck by .i flash of lightning. I sumkI 
up and could nor IkIicvc my e%cs, vould not lielicvr ms cats! Why, 
fben she loved me! She h.id come to me and nc>t to Mr. ,\ sties! 

She, she, a young girl, h.id lotne to my room in a hotel. vi she h.id 
Utterly compromised hcrtelf by her ossn act, and I, I was staiuling 
before her and still did not understanrl. 

One wild idea flashed through mv mind. 

“Pkilina, give me only one hour. Stay here only one hour and . . . 
in eoine back. That's . . . that’s essential! You shall sec! Itc here, be 

betel” 

And I ran out of the room, not res|xinding to her .imarxsi and 
^pMStioning look; she called vimething after me but I did not turn 

beck. 

Someti m es the wildest idea, the most apparently imfxissiblc ihought« 
ttket poss es s io n of one’s mind so strongly that one aecrpii it at bst M 
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•omething itibstantial . . . ukhtc than that» if the idea U aiinfja»)| 
with a strong passionate desire, then somednaes one will accqiC it at 
last as something fated, inevitable, predestined— as something bound 
to be, and bound to happen. Perhaps there is something else in it, some 
combination of presentiments, some extraordinary effort df will, sdf- 
poisoning by one’s own fancy — or something else — don’t know what, 
but on that evening (which I shall never in my life forget) somethiqg 
marvellous happened to me. Though it is quite justified by the laws of 
arithmetic, nevertheless it is a marvel to me to this day. And vidiy, 
why had that conviction so long before taken such firm and deq> root 
in my mind? I had certainly thought about it — repdat— not as a 
chance among others which might or might not come to pass, but as 
something which was absolutely bound to happen! 

It was a quarter past ten. 1 went into the Casino with a confident 
expectation and at the same time with an excitement I had never 
experienced before. There were still a good many people in the 
gambling hall, though not half as many as in the morning. 

Iktween ten and eleven there are still to be found in the g ambling 
halls the genuine dcs{Krate gamblers for whom nothing exists at a 
spa but roulette, who have come for that alone, who scarcely notice 
what IS going on around them and take no interest in anything during 
the whole season, but play from morning till night and would be 
ready perhaps to play all night till dawn, too, if it were possible. And 
they always disperse with annosance when at twelve o’clock the rou' 
lettc hall is closed. .Vnd wb n the senior croupier announces, just 
before midnight. “L^s trois derniers coups, messieurs,'’ they are ready 
to stake on those last three strokes all they have in their pocketa— 
and do, in fact, lose most at that time. I went up to the very table 
where Granny had sat that day. It was not crowded, and so I soon 
took my place at the table standing. Exactly before me was the word 
Passe scrawled on the green cloth. 

Passe is the series of numbers from nineteen inclusi 'e to thirty*aiz. 

The first series of numbers from one to eighteen incluave is called 
manque; but what was that to me? I was not calculating, 1 had not 
even heard what had been the winning number last, and I did not ask 
about it when 1 began to play— as every player of any prudence would 
do. I pulled '>ut all my twenty friedrichs d’or and staked them on 
passe, the word which lay before me. 

**Vingt-^eux,” cried the croupier. 

I had won and again staked all: including my winnings. 

*'Trcnte-et’tm," cried the croupier. 
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I had won again. I had in all dghty friedrichs d'or. I staked the 
whole of that sum on the twelve middle numbers (my winnings would 
be three to one, but the chances were two to one against me). The 
wheel rotated and stopped at twenty-four. I was passed three rolls 
each of fifty hriedrichs d’or in paper and ten gold coins; I had now two 
hundred friedrichs d’or. 

I was as though in delirium and I moved the whole hc.ip of gold to 
red — and suddenly thought better of it. And fur the only time that 
whole evening, all the time I was playing, I fek chilled with terror and 
a shudder made my arms and legs tremble, 1 felt with horror and 
instandy realized what losing would mean for me now! My whole 
life was at stake. 

"Rouge" cried the croupier, and I drew a breath; fiery pins and 
needles were tingling .ill over ms IxnIv. I ssas paid in b.inknotcs. It 
came to four thousand Horins and eighty friedrichs d'or (I could still 
keep count at that stage). 

Then, I remember, 1 staked two thousand florins on the tsseisc middle 
numbers, and lost: I staked my gold, the eight) friedrichs d'or, and 
lost 1 was seized with fury: I snatched up the tsso humlrcd florins I 
had left and staked them on the first twclse nuinlKrs— liapha/ard, at 
random, without thinking* There was, hossesrr, an instant of sus- 
pense, like, {Krhaps, the feeling exjierienced hs M.id.imc Iflanchard 
when she flew from a balloon in Pans to the earth. 

"Quatre!" cried the croupier. 

Now with my stake I had six thousand florins. I l(M>krd triumphant 
already. 1 was afraid of nothing — nothing, and staked tour thousand 
florins on black. Nine {xroplc folirnsrd m\ rsunplc and staged on 
black. The croupiers cxclian;;ctl gbiKcs and m»« 1 M>rnctlnna; to one 
ftoochcr. People were talking; all round in susix-nsr 

Black won. 1 don't rememixrr my ssinnings ai’rr, nor sshit I staked 
on. 1 only rememlicr as though in a dream th it I won, I Ixlicvc, six- 
teen thousand florins; suddenly three tiniiickv turns took tsselsr thou- 
fand from it; then I staked the List tour thousand on pjne (hui I 
icarcely felt anything as I did so; I simply waited in .i mechanical, 
icntclcss way) — and again I Wf«n; then I won four times running. 

I only remember that I gathered up money in thousands; I remember, 
tots that the middle twelve won most often ami I kept to it. It turned 
iq> with a sort of regularity, certainly three or four times in sticiraston, 
then it did not turn up twice running and then it followed three or 
four times in succession. Such astonishing regularity is sometimes met 
wkh in streaks, and that is what throws inveterate gamblers who cal* 
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dilate with a pendl in dieir hands out o£ thdr reckoning. And sidiat 
horrible ironies of fate happen sometimes in such cases! 

I believe not more than half an hour had passed since I came into the 
room, when suddenly the croupier informed me that I had won thirty 
thousand florins, and as the bank did not meet claims for a larger 
sum at one time the roulette would be closed till next morning. I 
snatched up all my gold, dropped it into my pockets, snatched up all 
my notes, and at once went into the other room where there was 
another roulette table; the whole crowd streamed after me; there at 
once a place was cleared for me and I fell to staking again haphazard 
without reckoning. 1 don’t understand what saved me! 

At times, however, a glimmer of prudence began to dawn upon my 
mind. I clung to certain numbers and combinations, but soon aban* 
doned them and staked almost unconsciously. I must have been very 
absent-minded; I remember the croupiers several times corrected me. 
I made several gross mistakes. My temples were soaked with sweat and 
my hands were shaking. The Poles ran up, too, with offers of their 
services, but I listened to no one. My luck was unbroken! Suddenly 
there were sounds of loud talk and laughter, and every one cried "Bravo^ 
bravo!” some even clapjied their hands. Here, too, I collected three 
hundred thousand florins, and the bank closed till next day. 

“Go away, go away,” a voice whispered on my right. 

It was a Frankfurt Jew; he was standing beside me all the time, 
and I believe sometimes helped me in my play. 

“For goodness’ sake go,” «, ther voice whispered in my left ear. 

1 took a hurried glance. It was a lady about thirty, very soberly 
and quietly dressed, with a tired, pale, sickly face which yet bore 
traces of having once been beautiful. At that moment I was stuffing 
my pockets with the notes, which I crumpled up anyhow, and gather- 
in^ up the gold that lay on the table. Snatching up the last roll of 
notes, I succeeded in putting it into the pale lady's hands quite without 
attracting notice; 1 had an intense desire to do v> at tne time, and I 
remember her pale slim lingers pressed my hand warmly in token of 
gratitude. All that took place in one instant. 

Having collected quickly all my winnings 1 went quickly to the 
ttmte ct qujrante. 

Trente ct quarante is ficquented by the aristocratic public. Unlike 
roulette, it is a game of carr’ . Here the bank will pay up to a hundred 
thousand thalers at once. The largest stake is here also four thousand 
florins. I knew nothing of the game, and scarcely knew how to bet 
on it, except the red and the black upon which one can bet in thb 
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ffnat tm. And I atudc to red and Mack. The vdiole Quino crowded 
round. I doo^ remember udiether I once thought o£ Polina all thu 
time. 1 was experiencing an overwhelming enjoyment in scooping up 
and taking away the notes which grew up in a he.ip before me. 

It seemed as though fate were urging me on. This time, as luck 
would have it, a circumstance occurred which, however, is fairly fre- 
quent in die game. Chance favours red, for instance, ten or even fifteen 
times in succession. I had heard two d.iys before that in the previous 
week; red had turned up twenty-two times in succession; it was some* 
whicK had never Ixren remernlKred in roulette, and it was 
of with amazement. Every one, of course, abandr>ned red at 
once^ and after the tenth time, for instance, scarcely any one dared to 
stake on it. But none of the experienced players staked on black either. 
The experienced gambler knows what is meant by this “freak of 
chance.” It would mean that after red had won sixteen times, at the 
seventeenth time the luck would infalliby fall on black. Novices at 
play rush to this conclusion in crowds, double and treble their stakes, 
and lose terribly. 

But, noticing that red ha<l turned up seven times running, by strange 
perversity I staked on it. I am convinced that vanity was half respon- 
tifale for it; I wanted to impress the s()cctators by taking a mad risk, 
and— oh, the strange sensation — I rcmemlier distinctly th.it, ipiite apart 
from the promptings of vanity, I was jx>sscssril by an intense craving 
for risk. Perhaps passing through sr> many scnsatir>ns my soul was not 
satisfied but only irritated by them and craved still more sensation — 
and stronger and stronger r)nes — till utterly exhausted. Ami, truly I 
am not lying, if the regulations had allowed me to stake fifty thousand 
fiorins at once, I should certainly have staked them. People around 
shouted that it was madness — that red had won fourteen times already! 

*'MonsUitr a gagni de/a cent nullc florins,” I heard a voice say 
near me. 

I suddenly came to myself. What? I hail won during that evening 
n hundred thousand florinsi And what more did I want ? I fell on my 
banknotes, crumpled them up in my fxirkcts without counting 
than, scoqped up ail my gold, all my rolls of notes, and ran out 
nl die Casino. Every one was bughing as I went thrriugh the room, 
hwirinf at my bulging pcKkcts and at the way I staggered under the 
wdjgbt ol gold. I think it weighed over twenty pounds. Several hands 
west bdd out to me; I gave it away in handfuls as I snatched it up. 
Two Jews stopped me at the outer door. 

Ton are bold— you are very bold,” they said to me, ”but be sure 
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10 go away to^norrow as soon as possible, or dse you will lose it al&*« 
you will lose it all. . . 

I didn’t listen to them. The avenue was so dark that I could not see 
my hand before my face. It was half a mile to the hotel 1 had never 
been afraid of thieves or robbers even as a small boy; I did not think 
of them now either. I don’t remember what I thought of on the road; 
I had no thoughts. I was only aware of an immense enjoyment-xeuc* 
cess, victory, power — I don’t know how to express it. Polina’s image 
hovered before my mind too; I remembered her and was conscious 1 
was going to her; I should be with her in a moment, should be telling 
her and showing her . . . But I hardly remembered what she had said 
to me earlier, and why I had gone, and all the sensations 1 had felt^ 
not more than an hour and a half before^ seemed to me something long 
past, transformed, grown old — something of which we should say no 
more because everything now would begin anew. Almost at the end 
of the avenue a sudden panic came upon me. What if I were robbed 
and murdered at this instant? At every step my panic grew greater. 1 
almost ran. Suddenly, at the end of the avenue there was the g^are 
of our hotel with its many windows lighted up — thank God, home! 

I ran up to my storey and rapidly opened the door. Polina was 
there, sitting on the sofa with her arms crossed, with a lighted candle 
before her. She looked at me with amazement, and no doubt at rhat 
moment I must have looked rather strange. I stood before her and 
began flinging down all my p s of money on the table. 


Chapter 15 

1 REMEMBER she fixed a very intent look on my face, but widi- 
out even moving from her seat or changing her piosition. 

“I’ve won two hundred thousand francs!” I cried, as I flung down 
the last roll of notes. 

The huge bundles of notes and piles of gold filled up the whole table; 
I could not take my eyes off it. At moments I completely forgot 
Polina. At one moment I began arranging the heap of banknotes, 
folding them up together, at *hv next 1 began undoing the rolls of gold 
and heaping them up in one pile; then 1 abandoned it all and strode 
rapidly up and down the room, lost in thought, then went up to the 
table, counting the money again. Suddenly, as though ccuniQg ID 
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myself, I ran to the door and locked it with two turns of the key. Then 
I stood pondering before my little portmanteau. 

*^hall I put it in the portmanteau till to-morrow?” 1 said, suddenly 
remembering Polina and turning tow.irds her. 

She was still sitting in the same place without stirring, but watching 
me attentively. Her expression was somehow strange; I did not like 
that expression. I am not mistaken if I say that there was hatred in it. 

I went up to her quickly. 

”Polina, here are twenty-five thousand florins— that’s fifty thousand 
francs — more, in fact. Take it, throw it in his face to-morrow.” 

She did not answer me. 

“If you like I will take you away earU in the morning. Shall I?” 

She suddenly burst out laughing. She laughed for a long time. 

I looked at her with wonder and a mortitied feeling. 'I'hat laugh 
was very much like s.ircastic laughter at mv expense, whti.ii h.id always 
been so frequent at the times of m\ most p.issionatc ileclar.uions. 

At last she ceased laughing and frowned; she htoked at me sternly 
from under her brows. 

“I won’t take your monev,” she tlecl.ircd contempt uoudy. 

"How? What’s this^" 1 cried. “Polina, why’’’ 

“I won’t take money for nothing.” 

“I offer it you as a friend; 1 offer you my life.” 

She looked at me with a long, jKiictrating l<>ok, .is though she wouUl 
pierce me through with it. 

“You give t«io mikh,” she s.inl, with a laugh; "Dc (iiieiix’s mistress 
is not worth fifty thousand francs.” 

"Polina, how can you t.ilk to me I.ke that!” I iiied, rrpro.ichfiiily. 
“Am 1 a De C»rieu.x 

“1 hate you! Yes . . ye,' ... I lose ymi no more th.in I)r (Jrieux,” 

she cried, her eyes suddenly t1.ishing. 

Then she suddenly tosere<l her t.iie ssith her h.imU aiul went into 
hysterics. I rushed to her. 

I realised that something h.id h.ip^'ened to her while 1 was away. 
She seemed quite out of her mind. 

“Buy me! I>o you want to’ I>» you w.inr t«t’ for fifty thousand 
Cranes, tike I)c (ineux’” broke from her with lonvuUive sobs. 

1 held her in my arms, kissed her hands, her feet, fell on my knees 
before her. 

Her hysterics passed off. She put lioih hands on my shoulders, and 
looked at me intently; she seemed trying to read Mimething in my Ikc. 
She listened to me, but evidently did not hear what I was saying to 
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her. Some doubt and anxiety betrayed itself in her face. I was anxious 
about her; it seemed to me that her brain was giving way. Then she 
began softly drawing me to her; a trustful smile began straying over her 
face; but she suddenly pushed me away, and again fell to scanning me 
with a darkened look. 

Suddenly she fell to embracing me. 

“You love me, you love me, don’t you?” she said. “Why, you . . . 
why, you . . . wanted to fight the Baron for my sakel” 

And suddenly she burst out laughing — ^as though she had recalled 
something sweet and funny. She cried and laughed all at once. Well, 
what was I to do? I was in a fever myself. I remember she began 
saying something to me — but I could scarcely understand anything. 
It was a sort of delirium — a sort of babble — as though she wanted to tell 
me something as rapidly as possible — ^a delirium which was inter- 
rupted from time to time with the merriest laughter, which at last 
frightened me. “No, no; you are sweet, sweet,” she repeated. “You 
arc my faithful one!" And again she put her hand on my shoulders, 
again she looked at me and repeated, “You love me . . . love me ... 
will love me?” I could not take my eyes off her; I had never seen her 
before in such a mood of love and tenderness; it is true this, of course, 
was delirium, but . . . noticing my passionate expression, she sud- 
denly began smiling slyly; apropos of nothing she began suddenly 
talking of Mr. Astley. 

She talked incessantly of Mr. Astley, however (she talked of him 
particularly when she had bcc.i trying to tell me of something that 
evening), but what she meant exactly I could not quite grasp; she 
seemed to be actually laughing at him. She repeated continually that 
he was waiting and that, did 1 know, he was certainly standing under 
the window? 

“Yes, yes, under the window; come open it: look out: look out: he 
certainly is here! She pushed me to the window, but as '<>on as I made 
a movement to go she went off into peals of laughter and 1 remained 
with her, and :>he fell to embracing me. 

“Shall we go away? shall we go away to-morrow?” ITie question 
suddenly came into her mind uneasily. “Well . . .” (and she sank 
into thought ^ “Well, shall we overtake Granny; what do you think? 
I think we might overtake her at Berlin. What do you think she will 
say when she sees us? Ami Mr. Astley? . . . Well, he won’t leap off 
the Schlangenberg— what do you think?” (She burst out laughing.) 
"Come, listen, do you know where he is going next summer? ffe 
wants to go to the North Pole for scientific investigations, and he hit 
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aoddni^midioiit Europeans and are incapable of anything. . . . But he 
it gpmHmtured, tool Do you know he makes excuses for the General? 
He aqrs that Blanche . . . that passion— oh, I don’t know, I don’t 
know," she repeated, as though she didn’t know v-hat she was talking 
abottf- They are poor — how sorry I am for them, and Ciranny . . . 
Come; listen, listen, how could sou kill I)e Gricux’ And did you 
really imagine you could kill hiin^ Oh, sills fcllovs*! (\in you really 
chink I would let you Hght ss'ith Dc (trieux’ Whs, you did ni>t even 
kill the Baron," she added, suddenls laughing “Oh, how tunnv you 
were then with the Baron. I l<K>ked at sou ImhIi from the scat; and 
how unwiUing you were to go then, sshen I sent you. Ilow I laughed 
then, how I bughed," she .iddcd, laughing. 

And suddenly she kissed and cnihrascd me acain. Again she pressed 
her £>ce to mine passionately and tcmierls I luarti nothing and 
diought of nothing more. Ms head ss.is m a whirl . . . 

1 think it was about scs’cn o’closk in the morning sshen I ss*okc 
The sun was shining into the room Polini ssas sitting liesule me 
and looking about her strangcis, as though she sscre ssaking from 
some darkness and trying to collcst her thoughts She, t<H>, hid only 
}ust woken up and ssas ga/ing at the table and the inonrs. .Ms head 
ached and was hcavs. I tried to take Pol.ni bs the hand she pushed 
me away and lumpied up from the vif i 'I he d issuing d is ss is os-er* 
cast. Rain had fallen iKfore sunrise Mic ssent to the ssindoss, she 
opened it, put out her he.id and shouMers and ssith her t ue in her 
hands and her elbows on the svtiulow sill, stased for three minutes 
looking out without turnin*; to mr nr hr inn;; wh.it I to her. I 
wondered with drc.id uhit wfMiKl liip|>rn now .irul how it would 
end* All at once she gr>t up fr»>m 'be wimiow, went up to the table 
nod, looking at me ssith infinite hatred, with h(>s treiiihling with 
anger, she said to me— 

“Well, gisc me mv fifty ihouviml fnrus now^** 

"Polina, again, .igain’’’ I was iirginning 

"Or have you changr<l your mind^ Hi ha ha* Perhaps sou regret 
it DOW." 

Twenty-five thr,us.ind florins, counted out the evening Iwforc, were 
luting on the table; 1 rook the money and gave it to her 
"It’s mine now, isn’t it^ That’s v>, isn't it* Isn’t it.*’’ she asked me, 
iflfoefiilly holding the money in her hand. 

"Ye*, it was always yours," 1 answered. 

"Well, there are your fifty thousand francs for you!’’ 


With a awing ot her arm the flung die money at me. It hk me i 
adnging bbw in the fact and the cc^ flew all over die taUe* Aba 
doing this Polina ran out of the room. 

1 know that at that moment she was certainly not in her right mind, 
though I don’t understand such temporary insanity. It is true that die 
is still ill, even now, a month later. What was the cause of her condi- 
tion, and, above all, of this whim? Was it wounded pride? Despair 
at having brought herself to come to me? Had I shown any sign of 
priding myself on my happiness, and did I, like De Grieux, want to 
get rid of her by giving her fifty thousand francs? But that was not 
so; I know that, on my conscience. I believe that her vanity was pardy 
responsible; her vanity prompted her to distrust and insult me, 
although all that perhaps was not clear, even to herself. In that cas^ 
of course, I was punished for Dc Grieux and was made responsible^ 
though I was nut much to hlame. It is true that all this was almost 
only delirium; it is true, too, that I knew she was in delirium and ... 
did not take tiiat fact into consideration; perhaps she cannot for^ve 
me fur that now. Yes, hut that is now; but then, then? Why, she was 
not in such a delirium and so ill then as to be utterly oblivious of what 
she was doing; when she came to me with De Grieux’s letter she 
knew what she was doing. 

I mailc haste to thrust all my notes and my heap of gold into the 
bed, covered it over and went out ten minutes after Polina. I made sure 
she would run home, and 1 thought I would slip in to them on the 
sly, and in the hall ask the arse how the young lady was. What 
was my astonishment w hen 1 learnt from Nurse, whom I met on the 
stairs, that Polina had not yet returned home and that Nurse was 
coming to me for her. 

“She only just left my room about ten minutes ago; where can she 
have gonc^” 

Nurse looked at me repro.ichfully. 

And meanwhile it had caused a regular scandal, which by now was 
ail over the hotel. In the porter’s room and at the ober-l^ettner's it was 
whispered that Fraulcin had run out of the hotel in the rain at six 
o’clock in the morning in the direction of the Hotel d’Angleterre. 
From what they said and hinted, I noticed that they all knew already 
that she had spent the night in my room. However, stories were being 
told of the whole family: i* had become known all through the hotd 
that the General h.id gone out of his mind and was crying. The stxwy 
was that Granny was his mother, who had come expressly from Russia 
to prevent her son’s marriage with MUei de Cominges, and was aoioiT 
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to cut iiiiw out o£ her will if he disobeyed her, and, as he certainly 
would disobey her, the Countess had purposely thrown away all her 
money at roulette before his eyes, so that he should get nothing. "'Diese 
EstssemV* repeated the obcr-l(eUner, shaking his head indignantly. The 
others laughed. The ober^^etiner was making out his bill. My winning 
was known about already. Karl, my corridor attendant, was the first 
m congratulate me. But 1 had no thought for any of them. I rushed to 
the Hotel d’Angleterrc. 

It was early; Mr. Astley was seeing no one; learning that it was I, 
he came out into the corridor to me and stopped before me, turning 
his pewtery eyes upon me in silence, watting to hear what 1 should say. 
1 inquired about Polina. 

“She is ill,” answered Mr. .-Xstley, looking at me as lixedly as before. 

“Then she really is with )ou?” 

“Yes, she is.” 

“Then, what do you ... do sou mc.tn tt) keep her’” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Astley, it ss'ill make a sc.ind.il; u\ imjiosMhlr. Ik-Mcics, she is 
quite ill; perhaps you don’t see it*” 

“Oh, yes, I notice it, and I’s'c just lolil mui she is il! It she h.id not 
been ill she would not lusc s^kiu the nuht ssith you.” 

"Then you know th.it’” 

"Yes, 1 know it. She came here sesterd.is .iiu! 1 uoiil.l h.ivr t.ikcn 
her to a relation of mine, hut as she ss.is ill, she m.ule .i mistake and 
went to you.” 

“Fancy that! Well, I congratulate you. Mr. .\siles Ils the way, 
you’ve given me an idea: sserru’i sou st.indiiu,' all ii!.;ht under our 
window.^ Miss Polina was m.ik m; me o|)en the svindow and look out 
all night to see ss'hcther you svere standing under the ssiiulow; she 
kept Uughing about it.” 

“Really ? No, I didn’t stand un<ier the window; hut I sv.is svaiiing 
in the corridor and walking round.” 

“But she must Ise looked after, Mr. ,\stlrs ” 

“Oh, yes, I Vc sent for the dcKtor, and, it she dies, you ssill answer 
to me for her death.” 

I was amazed. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Astley, what do you want’” 

“And is It true that you won two hundred thousand thalers yester* 
day?” 

“Only a hundred thousand florins.” 

“WeU, do you see, you had better go off to Paris this morning!” 
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“What for?” 

“All Russians who have money go to Paris,” Mr. Astley explained, 
in a tone of voice as though he had read this in a book. 

“What could I do now in Paris, in the summer? I love her, Mr. 
Astley, you know it yourself.” 

“Really? I am conviiKcd you don’t. If you remain here you will cer- 
tainly lose all you have won and you will have nothing left to go to 
Paris with. But, good-bye, I am perfectly certain you will go to Paris 
to-day.” 

“Very well, good-bye, only I shan’t go to Paris. Think,. Mr. Astley, 
what will be happening here? The General . . . and now this adven- 
ture with Miss Polina — why, that will be all over the town.” 

“Yes, all over the town; I believe the General is not thinking about 
that: he has no thoughts to spare for that. Besides, Miss Polina has a 
perfect right to live where she likes. In regard to that family, one may 
say quite correctly that the family no longer exists.” 

I walked away laughing at this Englishman’s strange conviction that 
I was going to Paris. “He wants to shoot me in a duel, though,” I 
thought, “if Mile. Polina dies— what a complication!” I swear I was 
sorry for Polina, but, strange to say, from the very moment when I 
reached the gambling tables the previous evening and began winning 
a pile of money, my love had retreated, so to speak, into the back- 
ground. I say this now; but at the time I did not realize all this clearly. 
Can I really be a gambler? <^an I really . . . have loved Polina so 
strangely? No, I love her to tins day. God is my witness! And then, 
when I left Mr. Astley and went home, I was genuinely miserable and 
blaming myself. But ... at this {X)int a very strange and silly thing 
happened to me. 

I was hurr)ing to see the General, when suddenly not far from his 
rooms, a door was opened and some one called me. It was Madame la 
veuve Cominges, and .she called me at the bidding of Mile. Blanche. 
1 went in to see Mile. Blanche. 

They had a small suite of apartments, consisting of two rooms. I 
could hear Mile. Blanche laugh and call out from the bedroom. 

She was getting tip. 

“yf A, e'est lull Viens Jotu', betel Is it true, que tu as gagni une man- 
tagne (Tor et d' argent? J’ar terais mieux I' or" 

“Yes, I did win,” I answered, laughing. 

"How much?” 

“A hundred thousand florins.” 
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"Bihit eomme tu es hhe. Why, come in here. I can\ hear anything. 
"Nom ferons bombanct, n’est<e pas?" 

I nent in to her. She was lying under a pink satin quilt, above 
whidi her robust, swarthy, wonderfully swarthy, shoulders were visi* 
shoulders such as one only sees in one’s dreams, covered to some 
extent by a batiste nightgown bordered with white lace which was 
wonderfully becoming to her dark skin. 

"Mom fls, asSu du caenr?" she cried, seeing me, and hurst nut laugh' 
ing. She laughed very good-humoureilly, and sometimes ipiitc gen* 
uiody. 

"Toms auSrc" I began, paraphrasing ('orneille. 

“Here you see, vois-tu," she Isegan bahhling; "to l>egin with, find my 
stockings, help me to put them on; atul then, n tu net pas trap bite, je 
tefremds b Paris. You know 1 am just going." 

^ust going.?” 

“In half an hour.” 

All her things were indeed p.uknl. .Ml lur (sortmante.uis and things 
were ready. Coffee had been scrveil vune time l>etorc. 

"Eh bicn, if you like, tu verrat Pans. Du iionc ifucsts-e tfue e’est 
qu'uH outchitst? Tu riats bten beU. ijuarul tu etais ouh/ntri. Where 
are my stockings.? Put them on for me?" 

She thrust out some {visitively tascinuing tret, little dark-skinned 
feet, not in the least missha(Kn, as feet tb it look so small in shoes always 
arc. 1 laughed and began drawing her silk stot.kings on tor her. Mc.in' 
while Mile. Blanche sat up in Ix-d, (u.itiling aw as. 

"Eh bien, que feras-tu. si jc te prcnls am * 'lo liegin with, I want 
fifty thousand francs. You'll give them to me at I'rankfuri. Sous tdlons 
b Paris: there we'll [>lay together: et /e te frrai voir Jrs riotles en plan 
jtnsr. You will sec women such as sou have never seen before. 
Listen ...” 

“Wait a minute, so if I give you i'lft) thousand franis, wh.it will be 
left for me.?” 

"Es cant cinquanta millc francs, sou have forgotten: anti what’s 
more, I consent to live with you a month, two months- que suit fet In 
dboce two months we shall certainly get through that hundred and 
fifty thousand francs, you see, /e stus bonne enfant, and I tell you be* 
lorduuid, mais tu verras des riotles." 

“What! all in two months!” 

“Why! does that horrify you? Ah, vit etclavaf But, do you know^ 
one month of such a life is worth your whole existence. One month— 
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€t ttpris, le d&ugel Mm tu ne peux eomprendre; pat Go akM^ go 
along, you are not worth it I Aie, que fais-tu?'* 

At that moment I was putting a stocking on the other but could 
not resist kissing it. She pulled it away and began hitting me on the 
head with the tip of her foot. At last, she turned me out altogether. 

**Eh bient mon outchitd, je t'attends, si tu veux; I am starting in a 
quarter of an hour!” she called after me. 

On returning home I felt as though my head were going round. 
Well, It was not my fault that Mile. Polina had thrown the whole |»le 
of money in my face, and had even yesterday preferred h^r. Astley to 
me. Some of the banknotes that had been scattered about were still 
lying on the floor; I picked them up. At that moment the door (^>ened 
and the ober-i^ellner himself made his appearance (he had never 
deigned to look into my room before) with a suggestion that 1 might 
like to move downstairs to a magnificent suite of apartments which 
had just been vacated by Count V. 

I stood still and thought a little. 

“My bill — I am just leaving, in ten minutes,” 1 cried. “If it’s to be 
Paris, let it be Pans,” I thought to myself; “it seems it was fated at my 
birth!” 

A quarter of an hour later we were actually sitting in a reserved 
compartment. Mile. Blanche, Madame la veuve Cominges and I. Mile. 
Blanche, looking at me, laughed till she was almost hysterical. Madame 
de Cominges followed suit; I cannot say that I felt cheerfuL My 
life had broken m two, but oincc the previous day I had grown 
used to staking everything on a card. Perhaps it is really the truth diat 
my sudden wealth was too much for me and had turned my head. 
Peut-itre, je ne demanJais pas mteux. It aeemed to me for a time— but 
only for a time, the scenes were shifted. “But in a month I shall be 
here, and then . . . and then we will try our strength, Mr. Asdeyl" 
No, as I recall it now, I was awfully sad then, though ^ did laugh as 
loudly as that idiot, Blanche. 

“But what is the matter with you ^ How silly you are! OhI how dUy 
you arel” Blanche kept exclaiming, interrupting her bughter to scold 
me in earnest. “Oh well, oh well, we'll spend your two hundred thou* 
sand francs: but in exchange mats tu seras heureux cotntne utt petit rot; 
I will tie your cravat myselt and introduce you to Hortense. And when 
we have spent all our mon«.y, you will come back here and break die 
bank again. What did the Jews tell you.^ The great thing is— boldness, 
and you have it, and you will bring me money to Paru more than 
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once again. Quant h nun je vettx cinquante miUe francs de rentes et 
don , . 

"And the General?" I asked her. 

"Why, the General, as you know, comes to sec me every day with 
a bouquet. This time I purposely asked him to get me some very rare 
flowers. The poor fellow will come baik and will find the bird has 
flown. Hell fly after us, you will see. H.i-h.i-h.i! I sh.ill l>c awfully 
pleased to see him. He’ll be of use to me in Fans; Mr. Astlcy will pay 
his bUl here ” 

And so that was the way in which 1 went to Fans. 


Chapter 16 

What shall I s.iy alvitit P.iris’ It w.is m.idnc-ss. of rnurse, and 
foolery. 1 only s|xnt a little over three weeks in Pans, and by the end 
of that time my hundred thousand traiKs sv.is tinislud. 1 s|>oak only 
of a hundred thousand. The cither hundred thousand 1 gisx to Mile. 
Blanche in hard cash — titty thousand at Fraiikturt ind thicc class later 
in Paris 1 gave her an 1 O U tor another titty thousainl tr >n>s, though 
a week later she exchanged this ter cash from me. "It le> tent miUe 
francs, qui nous restent, ta let mjn^erjt jt'Ci rrior, tfiun iutt< Intel," She 
always called me an uutihitel, te.. a tutor. It is ditlii uli to itnagiiie any- 
thing in the world meaner, stingier and more niggardiv than die class 
of creatures to which Mile, lilaiichr l>elc>ngcd. lUit tbit was in the 
^sending of her own rnones. .\s regards mv hun>!red ttiousand francs, 
she openly informed me, later on, thit she needed them to establish 
herself in Paris, “as now I am going to settle m deernt stslr once for 
all, and now no one shall turn me aside for a long iimr; at least, that 
is my plan," she addecl. I hardly saw that hundred thousand, however; 
she kept the money the whole time, and in my purse, inio which she 
looked every day, there was ncser more than a hundr'd trams, and 
always less and less. 

"What do you want money for^’’ she would say, somriimcs, m the 
nmplest way, and I did mti chsput'* wnh her. P>ut she turnishcd and 
decorated her flat very nicely svith that money, and altrrssards, when 
she took me to her new alKxle, as she showed me the rooms, site said: 
"You see what care and taste can do even with the sc.ititicst means." 
These “scanty means" amounted to fifty thouund francs, however. 
With the second fifty thouund the provided herself with a carriage 
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and horses. Moreover, we gave two balls, that is, two evening partiei 
at which were present Hortense, Lizette and Cl&)patra, women re* 
markable in very many respects and even quite good-looking. At thoor 
two evenings I had to play the very foolish part of host, to receive and 
entertain the stupidest rich tradesmen, incredibly ignorant and shame- 
less, various army lieutenants and miserable little authors and jour- 
nalistic insects, who appeared in the most fashionable swallow-tails 
and straw<olourcd gloves, and displayed a vanity and affectation 
whose proportions were beyond anything conceivable in Petersburg— 
and that is saying a great deal. Many of them thought Ht to jeer at me; 
but I got drunk with champagne and lolled at full length in a back 
room. To me it was all loathsome to the last degree. "'C'est un 
outchitel," Hlanchc kept saying al)out me, "il a gagne deux cent mitte 
francs. Without me he wouldn’t have known how to spend it. And 
afterwards he will be an ontchitel again; don’t you know of a place for 
one? we ought to do something for him.” 

I had recourse to champagne very often, because I was often sad and 
dreadfully bored. I lived in the most bourgeois, in the most mercenary 
surroundings in which every sou was reckoned and accounted for. 
Blanche disliked me for the first fortnight: I noticed that; it is true, she 
dressed me like a dandy, and tied my cravat for me every day, but in 
her soul she genuinely despised me. I did not pay the slightest attention 
to that. Bored and dispirited, I used to go usually to the Chateau de 
Fleurs, where regularly evi-rv evening I got drunk and practised the 
cancan (which they dance so Jsgustingly there), and acquired in the 
end a kind of celebrity. 

At last Blanche gauged my true character. She had for some reason 
conceived the idea that 1 diould s)>end all the time we were together 
walking after her with a pencil and pa[x:r in my hand, and should 
always be reckoning how much she had spent, how much she had 
stolen, how much she would spend and how much more she would 
steal. And she was, of course, convinced that wt should have a regular 
battle over cs' 'y ten-franc piece. She had an answer in readiness for 
every attack that she anticipated from me; but svhen she found I did 
not attack her, she could not at hist refrain from defending herself 
unprovoked. Sometimes she would l)cgin with great heat, but seeing 
that I remained silent as a rule, lying on a sofa gazing at the ceiling — 
at last, she was surprised At first she thought I was simply stupid, 
outchitel" and merely cut short her explanations, probably think- 
ing to herself: “Why, he’s a fool. There’s no need to lay it on for him, 
since he doesn’t understand.” She would go away but come back again 
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ten nuntites hter (this happened at a time when she was spending 
most foodously, ^xnding on a scale quite out of proportion to our 
means: she ha^ for instance, got rid of the horses first bought and 
boqght another pair for sixteen thousand francs). 

*^eU, so you arc not cross, hibi?" she s.iid, coming up to me. 

“N — n — n~nol You weary me!” 1 said, removing her hands from 
m^ but this seemed to her so curious, that she immediately sat down 
beside me. 

**You see, I only decided to pay so much l>c«.ausc they could Ik sold 
later <M1 if need be. They can Ik Mild again for twentv thousand francs." 

"No doubt, no doubt; they are spiiiulid horses, ami you h.ivc a fine 
turnout now; it suits you: svcll, that’s enough." 

“Then you arc nt>t cross.*” 

“Why should I be.* You are sensible to proside \ourself with things 
that arc necessary to you. .Ml that sstll he of use to sou afterwards. I 
see that it is quite necesviry fiK sou to establish soursclt in such a style; 
otherwise you will nes'cr s.ivc up sour million. Our hundted thous.ind 
francs is only a beginning; a drop in the ocean.” 

Blanche had expected from me ansthin^ but such reticctions (in- 
stead of outcries and reptmiches). She seemed to drop from the clouds. 

“So that’s what you are like! tu I'etpnt pour lomprendrc. 

Stu-tu, mon garfon, though you are an nuhhitrl sou ought to hase 
been born a prince. So you don’t grudge the moncs’s going so quickls *” 

“Bother the mones* The <|uick«r the l»e'ti'' ’ 

^Mais Siits-fu . . . nuts dti Jonc, ire s<ui ru h ' M ti< uit tu. sou really 
despise money too much. (Ju'ett t<r tfue tu jet at aprti, dn doru 

“Aprbs, I shall go to Homburg and ssin another hundred thousand 

francs.” 

‘‘Otii, out, c'f/t fJ, e'eft nijgnitufur' And 1 knoss sou ssill certainly 
win it and bring it here. l)it d'jnc, sshy you ssdl make me really love 
you. Eh bien, 1 Hill lose you all the tim*' te>r lieiitg like lh.ii, and won't 
once be unfaithful to you. You see, I h.ise not losed you all this time, 
ptncrquf je croyatt que tu n'etiit t/u‘un auuhitrl f .furltfuc ihote 
tttmme un tatjuats, nest-ic pas'* ), but I base lice n f.iiihtul to you all the 
aamc, pareeque je sun bonne fdle." 

“Come, you arc lying! How alxmt AIlKrt, that swarthy faced little 
fldkcr; do you supp</sc I didn't kt last time*” 

*Oh, oh, mats tu es . . 

“Come, you are lying, you arc lying; why. d<i you itipfinie I should 
be oofpy} Why, it’s no matter: ti h*tt que la feuneste se passe. And 
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there's no need for you to send him away if you had him before 
and are fond of him. Only don't give him money, do you hear?” 

“So you are not angry alx)ut it? Mats tuesun vrai phihsophe,sait4u? 
Utt vrai philosopher she cried enthusiastically. 

“Eh bien! je t'aimerai, je t’aimerd—tu verras, tu seras contentl" 

And from that time she really did seem to be attached to me^ to he 
really affectionate; and so our last ten days passed. The “stars'* promised 
me I did not see. But m some respects she really did keep her word. 
What is more, she introduced me to Hortense, who really was a re* 
markable woman in her own way, and in our circle^ was called 
Th6rbse philosophe . . . . 

However, there is no need to enlarge upon that; all that might make 
a separate story, in a different tone, which I do not want to introduce 
into this story. The fact is, I longed above everything for all this 
episode to be over. Hut our hundred thousand francs bsted, as I have 
mentioned already, almost a month — ^at which I was genuinely sur> 
prised; eighty thousand of that, at least, Blanche spent on things for 
herself, and we lived on no more than twenty thousand francs, and— 
yet it was enough. Blanche, who was in the end almost open with me 
(or, at any rate, did not lie to me about some things), declared tha^ 
anyway, the debts she had been obliged to make would not fall upon 
me: “I have never given you bills or I O U’s to sign,” she said, “because 
I was sorry for you; but any other girl would have certainly done it 
and got you into prison. You sec, vou see how I loved you and how 
good I ami Think of what that devil of a wedding alone is going to 
cost mel” 

We really were going to have a wedding. It took place at the very 
end of my month, and it may be assumed that the last remains of my 
hundred thousand francs went upon it; that was how the thing ended; 
that is, my month ended with that, and after it I received my formal 
dismissal. 

This was how it happened: a week after our arrival in Paris die 
General suddenly turned up. He came straight to Blanche, and from 
his first call almost lived with us. He had a lodging of his own, it is 
true. Blanche received him joyfully, with shrieks of laughter, and even 
flew to emb< kc him; as things had turned out, she was unwilling to 
let him go: and he had to follow her alxiut everywhere, on the boule* 
vards, and to the theatres, .md to call on her acquaintances, and to take 
her for drives. The General was still of use for such purposes; he was 
of rather imposing and decorous appearance— he was above the aver* 
age in height, with dyed whiskers and moustaches (he had once served 
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in dbe Cuirassien); he was still presentable-looking, though his face 
was pufiy. His manners were sup^; he looked well in evening dress. 
In Paris he b^n wearing his decorations. The promenade on the 
boulevard with a man like this was not only possible, hut advantageous. 
The good-natured and senseless (tcneral w.is immensely delighted with 
all this; he had not reckoned u{X)n it at all when he came to see us on 
arriving in Paris. He had come, then, almost trembling with terror; he 
was afraid that Blanche would make an uprtMr and onler him to lie 
turned out; and so he was highly delighted at the changed asjsect of 
the po8ition,^and sficnt the whole month in a sort t)l senseless rapture: 
and he vras in the same state when 1 leit him. I learnt that on the 
morning of our sudden departure irom Rouletienburg he had had 
some sort of a fit. He had fallen insensible, aiul bail Ix-rn all that week 
almost like a madman, talking incessantly. He ssas In-ing nursed and 
doctored, but he suddenly threw up cvers thing, got into the train and 
flew off to Paris. Of course, Blanche’s rcicpiion \sas the In-st cure for 
him; but the traces of his illness remained long atter, in spite of his joy 
and his enthusiastic condition. He was utterly iiK.ipahle of rrtlection 
or even of carrying on .r convers.ition on .ins serious subject; svhen any 
such topic was brtiught forward, he contined himself to nmliling his 
head and ejaculating, ”11 m!" at cverv word. Hr often laughed, hut it 
was a nervous, sickly laugh, as though he were giggling; .mother time 
he would sit for hours liMiking as itI.Kk as night, knitting his bushy 
brows. Of many things he had no recollection uh.itesct; hr had l>c- 
come absent-minded to .in unseemly ilegree, and h.ul .Ktjuired the 
habit of talking to himselt. Hiandir w.is the onK person who could 
rouse him; and, indeed, his attavks of gloom ,ind depression, when he 
hid himself in a corner, meant nodiing hm that he h idn't seui lil.inche 
for a long time, or that lilaiKhc ha<l gone olf vini'wlirte without 
taking him, or h.id not lieen nue to him before going. .Vt the same 
time he could not $.iy what he wanted, .ind d.il n<a know whs he was 
d^MCSScd and miscr.ihle. .\ftrr sitting for two or thtre hours (I noitced 
this on two or three fAc.isions when l>I.in(hr h.id gone out lor the 
whtde day, probably to sec .Mlxrt), he would suddeni) begin to look 
about him in a nervous llustcr, to st.ire round, to reiollnt himself, and 
acem to be Irx>king fiir srirnethmg; hut seeing n»» one .iivl not remem- 
bering the (question he mc.int to ask, he sank into forgetfulness again 
till Blanche reappeared, gay, frisky, gorgeously dressed, with her ring- 
laugh; she would run up to him, iKgin teasing him, and even 
kssw^^g hiin— a favour which she cltd ikk often, however, bestow upoo 
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him. Once the General was so delighted to see her diat he even bunt 
into tears — 1 really marvelled at him. 

From the very first, Blanche began to plead his cause before me. 
Indeed, she waxed eloquent in his behalf; reminded me that she had 
betrayed the General for my sake, that she was almost engaged to hifn^ 
had given him her word; that he had abandoned his family on her 
account, and, lantly, that 1 had been in his service and ought to re* 
member that, and that I ought to be ashamed. ... 1 said nothing while 
she rattled away at a terrific pace. At last I laughed: and with that die 
matter ended, that is, at first, she thought I was a fool: and at last came 
to the conclusion that 1 was a very nice and accommodating man. In 
fact, I had the giiocl fortune to win in the end the complete approval of 
that excellent young woman. (Blanche really was, though, a very 
gorxl natured girl — in her own way, of course; I had not such a high 
opinion of her at first.) “You’re a kind and clever man,” she used to 
say to me toss.irds the end, “and . . . and . . . it’s only a pity you are 
such a fixil! ^mi nescr, never, sase anything!” 

"Un vrat rune, tin Several times she sent me to take the 

General for a walk alxnit the streets, exactly as she might send her 
lapdog out with her fexxman. I t(x>k him, however, to the theatre, and 
to the Hal .Mahillc, and to the restaurants. Blanche gave me the money 
for this, though the Cicncral had some of his own, and he was very 
fond ot taking out his [XKkct-lKM)k before people. But I had almost to 
use forie to present him from buying a brcxxrh for seven hundred 
francs, bv whieh he was faseinated in the Palais Royal and of which 
he w'anted, at all eosts, u make Bkinehc a present. But what was a 
brcKxh ot scsen hundred fraiies to her' The (lencral hadn’t more than 
a thousand traius altogether. 1 eoiikl nescr find out where he had got 
that moncs from. I im iginc it was from Mr. Astley, especially as the 
latter had p.iiil their bill at the hotel. .\s tor the General’s attitude to 
me all this time, I belies e that he did not even guess at my relations 
with Blanehe. 'lliough he had heard s.igurlv that I had won a fortune, 
yet he probibls supixised that 1 w.is with B'anchc in the capacity of a 
private seert t.irv oi even a servant. Anyway, he always, as before, spoke 
to me coiulcscciulinglv, authoritatively, and even sometimes fell to 
scolding me. One morning he amused Blanche and me immensely at 
breakfast lie ssas not at all ready to take offence, but suddenly he was 
hutTy with me — why ' — 1 don’t know to this dav. No doubt he did not 
know himself. In fact, he made a speech without a beginning or an 
end, d bdtons rompus, shouted that 1 was an impudent boy, that he 
would give me a lesson . . . that he would let me know it . . . and ao 
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on. But no one could make out anything from it. Blanche went otf bto 
peab o( kughttf . At last he was somehow appeased and taken out for 
a walk. I noticed sometimes, however, that he grew sad, that he was 
regretting some one and something, he was missing something, in 
^te of Blanche’s presence. On two such (Kc.isions lie iKgan talking 
to me of himself, but could not express himself clearly, alluded to his 
times in the army, to his dcce.iscd wife, to his family affairs, to his 
property. He would stumble u^xm some phrase — and w'as delighted 
with it and w'ould rejieat it a hundred times a day, though |>rrhaps it 
eiqircssed neither his feelings nor his thoughts. I tried to talk to him 
about his children: but he turncii otf the suhiect with iiKoherent 
babble, and passed hurriedly to another topu: ‘'Yes, \es, m> children, 
you are right, my children!" OnK «iiKe he grew- sentimental — we were 
with him at the theatre: "Ihose unhapps ihiKlren'" he began sud- 
denly. “Yes, sir, those un — happ> ihihlrcn'” .\nd seseral times after- 
wards that evening he refieatcd the sime words: ‘‘unhapp> children!** 
Once, when I began to s[K*ak of Pohna, he tUw into a tren/v. "Shc‘s 
an ungrateful girl," he cried, ''hhe’s wukcil and iingratrtul' She has 
disgraced her family. If there were liws here I wouhi make her mind 
her p*s and q’s. Yes, indeed, yes, indttd’" .\s lor l>c ( iriciix, hr could 
not bear even to hear his nunc. *Ilc his liecn the ruin of me," he 
would say, “he has roblied me, he has dtstrosed me' lie has l>ccn my 
nightmare fur the last two y(.irs' Hr his h united ms dreams fur 
udiole months! It’s, it’s, it’s . . . Oh. nrs'-r sjx ik to me •>! him'" 

I saw there was an understanding iKivsctn ttum, luit, as usual, I 
said nothing. Blanche announced the lusss ’<» nu, tirst it was |usi a 
week before we parted: "// J tin she haiiolid. "(iranny really 

is ill this time, and certamis sstll du .Mr .Vstliv has win a telegram. 
You must admit that the (rcmnl o her tuir, .invwav, and c\cn if he 
were not, he would not inrcrt<rc uith me ni aiurhtn^. In the hrit 
pince, he has his [tension, an<! in the scemui pLur, lie will li\c in a 
heck room and will Ik: [>crhctl\ hap;»\. I shill \k Wlaclamc la (t^- 
llfrale** 1 shall get into a gocnl set*' (HI iruhc u is uMitiiuiall) dreaming 
of this), the end I shall lie a Kussi.m l.intlossner, /'jurat un chJtraHt 
Set ttttutpkf, ct puit /’jurat tou/futri mun mtlltun." 

“Well, what if he iKgins t«» lie |c.i!ous, logins to insist ... on good* 
nett knows what — do ymi understand’’’ 

*XDh, no, non, non, non! H»»w «l.ire hr! I h.nve taken precautions, 
you needn't be afraid. I have even made him sign v>mc I O U’s for 
Alicit. The least thing — and he will Ik arrested; and he won’t daref* 
“Wdl, marry him. . . .** 
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The marriage was celd>rated without any great pQaqp; it was a qi^kt 
femily affair. Albert was invited and a few other i«rii»afy friendk 
Hortense, Cl^patra and company were studiously The 

bridegroom was extremely interested in his position. Blanche hersdf 
tied his cravat with her own hands, and pomaded his head: and in his 
swallow-tailed coat with his white tie he looked comme U fattf. 

*'Il est pourtant trhs comme il jaut" Blanche herself observ^ to me, 
coming out of the General’s room, as though the idea that the General 
was tris comme tl faut was a surprise even to her. Thou^ I ajuif^n ^d 
at the whole affair as an idle spectator, yet I took so little interest in 
the details that I have to a great extent forgotten the course of events. 

I only remember that Blanche turned out not to be called “De 
Cominges,” and her mamma not to be la veuve “Cominges,” but “Du 
Placet.” Why they had been both “De Cominges” till then, I don*t 
know. But the Cicneral remained very much pleased with that, and 
“Du Placet” pleased him, in fact, better than “De Cominges.” On die 
morning of the wedding, fully dressed for the part, he kept walking 
to and fro in the <lra\s mg-room, repeating to himself with a grave and 
important air, “Mile. Blanche du Placet' Blanche du Placet, du Plaoetl” 

. . . and his countenance beamed with a certain complacency. At 
church, before the maire, and at the wedding breakfast at home, he 
was not oiilv losful but proud There was a change in both of them. 
Blanche, tcni, had an air of peculiar dignity. 

“1 shall ha\c to behave mvscU quite differently now,” she said to 
me, perfectly seriouslv: ' ais vol^^tu, I never thought of one very 
horrid thing- I esen fancy, to this day, I can’t learn my surname. 
Zagoryansky, Z.'igo7\anskv, Madame la Generale de Sago— Sago, ces 
diables de noms riKiCs, enfin maJame la genirale a quatorxe coth 
sonnes! Comme c'e\t a^reahle, nest-ce pas'^" 

At last we parted, and Blanche, that silly Blanche, positively shed 
tears when she said gtxid bve to me. “Tm etats bon enfant" she said» 
whimpering. "Je te cro\ais bete et tu en aviit Vait, but it suits you.” 
And, pressing my hand at parting, she suddenly cried, "Attends^* 
rushed to her Ixiudoir and, two minutes later, brought me a banknote 
for two thousand francs. Th.ii I should never have believed possiUel 
“It mav be of use to you. You may lie a very learned outchM, but you 
are an avv fully stupid man. I am not going to give you more than two 
thousand, for you’ll los«* : gambling, anyway. Well, good-byel Nottt 
terons toufours bon amis, and if you win, be sure to come to me agaii^ 
et tu seras heureuxl" 

1 had five hundred francs left of my own. I had besides a sfdendid 
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ivatdi that oast a thousand firancs, some diamond studs, and so on, so 
tha t 1 could go on a good time bnger without anxiety. I am staying 
in this little town on purpose to collect myself, and, above all, I am 
waitiQg for Mr. Astley. 1 have learnt for a fact that he will pass through 
die town and stay here for twenty-four hours on business. I sh.ill find 
out about everything; and then — then 1 shall go str .tight to flomhurg. 
I am not going to Roulettenhurg; not till next \c.ir .invNN.iy. lltey say 
it is a bad omen to try voiir luik twice running at the same tables; 
and Homburg is the real place for play. 


Chapter 17 

It is a year and eight mon'hs since 1 looked at these notes, and 
only now in sadness and dr)ect>on it his occuind to me to read them 
through. So 1 stopped then .it ms going to llomlniig Ms (umI' With 
what a light heart, comparatiscl) s|>e.ikmg, 1 ssiotc thovc I i%i lines* 
Tliough not with a light heart cx.utls, hut ssith a sor' ot selt confi- 
dence, with undaunted hoises* Ilail 1 any doubt ot mssclt^ Anti nosv 
mote than a year anti a halt has passetl, intl 1 am, to mv ossn mint), 
tag worse than a licggar! Yes, vshit is lieing a lieggit' \ l>cggar is 
nothing! I have simplv ruinetl nisselt* 1 loss r str, '*kic is nothing I 
can compare mysclt ssith, an 1 there is no nec<l to ^nse msstlt i moral 
lecture! Nothing could lie s'upider thi'i mor il rethitioiis at this date! 
CMi, self-satisfied {icople, ss.’h sshit proud s.itisi i rum tht't. prattlers 
prepare to deliver their lectures' It only t'lrs ktuss h< ss thoroughlv 
I understand the loathvimencss ot ms present |x simoii, thrs ssoiild nt>t 
be able to bring their tongues to reprimand me Whs, ssh it, ssh.it can 
diey tell me that 1 do not knoss ^ And is thu th'* jn.int ' I hr point it 
that— one turn ot the sshrcl, uul .ill ssid lie ihuigrtl, an 1 tliose \crv 
moralists will he the first (I am ions mini o! lint) to umic up to 
oongratubte me with fni'ndl, )rsts. .'\nd thrs ssill not dl turn assay 
from roe as they do noss. Hut, hang ihrm all* Whit ini I noss ^ Zero 
What may I be tr>-morrow^ 'Irnnorrosv I may rite from rhr liead and 
b^n to live again! *1 licre arc still the makings ot a in in in me. 

1 did, in fact, go to Ihimburg then, hut . . . afterssards I went tn 
Roulcttenburg again, anrl to Spa. I have even licen in Ikidrn, where 
I went as valet to the councillor (^intsr, a scoundrel, ssho was my 
master here. Yes, I was a lackey for five whole months! I got a place 
unmedtaiely after coming out of prisian. (I was Knt to priKin in Kou- 
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lettenburg for a dd>t I made here.) Scmie one^ I don't know whc^ [^8^ 
my debt — ^who was it? Was it Mr. Astley? Polina? 1 don't know, but 
the debt was paid; two hundred thalers in all, and I was set free. What 
could I do? I entered the service of this Gintse. He is a young man 
and frivolous, he liked to be idle, and I could read and write in three 
languages. At first I went into his service as a sort of secretary at diirty 
guldens a month; but I ended by becoming a regular valet: he had not 
the means to keep a secretary; and he lowered my wages; I had no* 
where to go, I remained — ^and in that way became a lackey by my own 
doing. I had not enough to eat or to drink in his service, but on die 
other hand, in five months I saved up seventy gulden. One ev ening in 
Hadcn, however, I announced to him that I intended parting fitnn 
him; the same evening 1 went to roulette. Oh, how my heart beat! No^ 
it was not money that I wanted. All that I wanted then was that next 
day ail these (jinises, all these oher-kellnerf, all these magnificent 
Baden ladies — that they might be all talking about me, repeating my 
story, wondering at me, admiring me, praising me, and doing hmnage 
to my new success. All these are childish dreams and desires, but ... 
who knows, perhaps 1 should meet Polina again, too, I should tell her, 
and she would sec th.it 1 was alxne ail these stupid ups and downs of 
fate. . . . C)h, It was not monts that w’as dear to me! 1 knew I should 
Hing it awav to some Blanche again and should drive in Paris again 
for three weeks with a pair of m\ own horses, costing sixteen thousand 
francs. I know for ccrt.iin that I am not mean; I believe that 1 am not 
even a spciuithriti— and ’ with what a tremor, with what a thrill 
at my heart, I hear the croupier’s cry: trentr-et-un, rouge, impair et 
parte, or: quatie, notr, pair et manquel With what avidity 1 look at the 
gambling table on which louis d’or, friednehs d'or and thalers lie 
scattered: on the pile^ of gold when they are scattered from the 
croupier’s shovel like glowing crnl>crs, or at the piles of silver a yard 
high that lie round the wheel, liven on mv svay to the gambling hall, 
as soon as 1 hear, two nnims away, the ciirk of tue scattered money 
I almost go into convulsions. 

Oh! tlut evening, when 1 took my seventy gulden to the gambling 
table, wis remaikabie t(K>. I began with ten gulden, staking them 
again on passe. I have a prejudice in favour of passe. I lost. I had sixty 
gulden Kit in silver money; I thought a little and chose zAo. I began 
staking five gulden at ^ iinic on z^ro; at the thiid turn the wheel 
stopped at zlro; 1 almast died of joy when I received one hundred and 
seventy-five gulden; 1 had not been so delighted when I won a hundred 
thousand gulden. 1 immediately staked a hundred gulden on itMfgv-* 
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k woai die MO Imndred on rouged won; the whole of the four 
hnadved.M ne w i t won; the whole eight hundred on fnanque-~it 
won; nhpgether with what I had before it made one thousand seven 
luindnM] guklen and that — in less than five minutesi Yes, at momenu 
iilt» that one forgets all one’s former failuresi Why, I had gained this 
fay risking more than life itself, I dared to risk it, and— there I was 
again, a man among men. 

I took a room at the hotel, locked myself in and s.it till three o'clock 
counting over my money. In the morning I woke up, no longer a 
lackey. 1 determined the s.inie d.ty to go to llomhurg: 1 h.id not been 
a ladbey or b«n in prison there, flalt .in hour lietorc my tr.iin left, I 
set off to stake on two hazards, no more, and lost fifteen hundred 
florins. Yet I went to llomhurg all the same, and I have lieen here 
for a month. ... 

1 am living, of course, in continu.d .inxiety. 1 pi.ty for the tiniest 
and I keep waiting for something, c.ilcuLiting, staiulmg for 
ndmle days at the gambling table and w.iti.htng the |>l.i\ ; 1 even dream 
of fdaying — hut I feel that in all this, 1 have, as it were, giovvn still 
and wooden, as though I had sunk tiro a muddy swamp. 1 g.ither this 
f rom my feeling when I met Mr. .Astlrv. We had not seen e.uh other 
tinoe that time, and we met by .resident. 'Ibis was bow it ba[>(>ened: 
1 was walking in the gardens and re> kontng (hat now I was almost 
without money, but that I h.ul titty .;uldrn--and that 1 had, rnornrver, 
diree days before paid all 1 owed at the hotel. .\nd so it was |v>ssible 
for me logo once more to roulette-- it 1 vs ere to win ansihing, 1 might 
he able to go on playing; if 1 lost I should hasr to get a kukev’s place 
i^gaio, if I did not come across Russia'is in want oi a tutor. .Xhvirlied 
in dwK thoughts, I went mv ekiilv walk, across the park and the forest 
in the adioining principahtv. 

So meti mes I used to walk like this for four hours at a time, and go 
bode to Homburg hungry and tired. I h.id scarcely gone out of the 
glfdfi** into the park, when suehlrnly 1 saw on one of the scats Mr. 
Aadey. He saw me before I saw him, and callni to me. I s.it rktwn 
be ri de him. Detecting in him a certain dignity of manner, I instantly 
awderated my delight; though I w.is awfully delighted to sec him. 

^And so you are here! I thought I should meet you,” hr said to me. 
trouble yourself to tell me your story; I know, I know all about 
ill 1 know every detail of your life during this last year and ei^t 
flHatbs.’* 

**Bthf What a watch you keep on your old friendsl” I answered, 
•k k my creditable in you nrx to forget Stay, though, you have 
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given me an idea. Wasn’t it you boug^ me out o£ prison at Roidemsiil 
burg where I was imprisoned for debt for two hundhred gulden? SonV 
unknown person paid it for me.” 

"No, oh, no; it was not I who bought you out when you wete in 
prison at Roulettenburg for a debt of two hundred gulden. But I knew 
that you were imprisoned for a debt of two hundred gulden.” 

“Then you know who did pay my debt?” 

“Oh, no, I can’t say that I know who bought you out.” 

“Strange; I don't know any of our Russians; besides, the Rusoana 
here, I imagine, would not do it; at home in Russia the Orthodox may 
buy out other Orthodox Christians. I thought it must have been some 
eccentric Englishman who did it as a freak.” 

Mr. Astley listened to me with some surprise. I believe he had 
expected to find me dejected and crushed. 

“I am very glad, however, to find that you have quite maintained 
your independence of spirit and even your cheerfulness,” he pro* 
nounced, with a rather disagreeable air. 

“That is, you are chafing inwardly with vexation at my not being 
crushed and humiliated," 1 said, laughing. 

He did not at once understand, but when he understo^ he smikd. 

“I like your observations; I recognize in those words my clever, 
enthusiastic and, at the same time, cynical old friend; only Russians 
can combine in themselves so many opposites at the same time. It is 
true, a man likes to sec even his best friend humiliated; a great part 
of friendship rests on hurr ' ition. But in the present case I assure yoa 
that 1 am genuinely glad that you are not dejected. Tell me, do you 
intend to give up gambling?" 

“Oh, damn! I shall give it up at once as soon as I . . .” 

“As s(x)n as you have won b.ick what you have lost! Just vriiac I 
thought; you needn’t sav any more — I know — ^you have spoken no* 
awarcs, and so you have s{x}ken the truth. Tell me, have you any 
occupation except gambling?” 

“No, none. . . ." 

He began cross-examining me. I knew nothing. I scarcely looked 
into the newspapers, and had literally not opened a single book all dial 
time. 

“You’ve grown rustv,” he observed. "You have not only given 
life, all your interests, p**!' ate and public, the dutieii of a man and n 
citizen, your friends (and you really had friends)— you have not onfy 
given up your objects, such as they were, all but gambling^-you htve 
even given up your memories. I semember you at an intense Uld 
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trdciit monient of your life; but I am ture you have forgotten ail the 
beat you had then; your dreams, your most genuine desires 

flow do not rise above pair, impair, rouge, noir, the twelve middle 
numbers, and so on, I am surel” 

‘‘Enough, Mr. Astley, please, please don’t remind me,” I cried with 
vexation, almost with anger, “let me tell you, I’ve forgotten absolutely 
nodking; but I’ve only for a time put everything out of my mind, even 
my memories, until I can make a radical improvement in my circum- 
stances; then . . . then you will see, I shall rise again from the deadl” 

‘Tfou will be here still in ten years’ time,” he said. “I bet you I shall 
remind you of this on this very seat, if I’m alive.” 

“Well, that’s enough,” 1 interrupted impatiently; “and to prove to 
you that I am not so forgetful of the past, let me ask: where is Miss 
Polina now.^ If it was not you who got me out of prison, it must have 
been her doing. I have had no news of her of any sort since that time.” 

“No, oh no, I don’t believe she did buy you out. She’s in Switzerland 
now, and you’ll do me a great favour if you leave off asking about 
Miss Polina,” he said resolutely, and even with some anger. 

“That means that she has wounded you very much!” 1 laughed 
with displeasure. 

“Miss Polina is of all people deserving of respect the very best, but 
I repeat — ^you will do me a great favour if you cease questioning me 
concerning Miss Polina. You never knew her: and her name on your 
lips 1 regard as an insult to my moral feelings.” 

“You don’t say so! you are wrong, however; besides, what have I to 
talk to you about except that, tell me that? Why, all our memories 
really amount to that! EXin’t be uneasy, though; I don’t want to know 
your private secret affairs. ... I am only interested, so to say, in Miss 
Polina’s external affairs. That you could tell me in a couple of words.” 

“Certainly, on condition that with those two words all is over. Miss 
Polina was ill for a long time; she’s ill even now. I'or some time she 
stayed with my mother and sister in the north of England. Six months 
vgp, her grandmother — you remember that madwoman* — died and 
left her, personally, a fortune of seven thousand fxiunds. At the present 
dne Miss Polma is travelling with the family of my married sister. 
Her little brother and sister, too, were provitled for by their grand- 
nodicr’s will, and are at school in I/indon. ’I'hc Crnrral, her step- 
Itther, died a month ago in Paris of a stroke. Mile. Blanche treat^ 
him well, but succeeded in getting possession of all he received from 
the grandmother. ... I believe that’s all.” 

**Aild De Grteux? Is not he travelling in Switzerbnd, too?” 
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'*No, De Grieux is not travelling in Switzerland: and I don't lONilif 
where De Grieuil^s; besides, once for all, I warn you to avoid aiidl 
insinuations and ungentlemanly coupling of names, or you will oer* 
tainly have to answer for it to me.” 

"Whatl in spite of our friendly relations in the past?” 

"Yes, in spite of our friendly relations in the past.” 

"I beg a thousand pardons, Mr. Astley. But allow me, thou gh; dtere 
is nothing insulting or ungentlemanly about it; I am not blaming Mbs 
Polina for anything. Besides — a Frenchman and a Russian young lady, 
speaking generally — it’s a combination, Mr. Astley, which is beyond 
your or my explaining or fully comprehending.” 

‘if you will not mention the name of De Grieux in company with 
another name, 1 should like you to explain what you mean by the 
expression of ‘the Frenchman and the Russian young lady.* Whitt do 
you mean by that ‘combination’? Why the Frenchman exactly and 
why the Russian young lady?” 

“You see you are interested. But that’s a long story, Mr. Astley. You 
need to understand many things first. But it is an important quesdoo, 
however absurd it may seem at first sight. The Frenchman, Mr. Astky, 
is the product of a finished beautiful tradition. You, as a Briton, may 
not agree with this; I, as a Russian, do not either, from envy maybe; 
but our young ladies may be of a different opinion. You may rhinir 
Racine artificial, affected and perfumed; probably you won’t even read 
him. 1, too, think him artificial, affected and perfumed — from one point 
of view even absurd; but he is charming, Mr. Astley, and, what is 
more, he is a great poet, whether we like it or not. The national type 
of Frenchman, or, rather, of Parisian, had been moulded into el^^t 
forms while we were still bears. The revolution inherited the tradi* 
tions of the aristcKracy. Now even the vulgarcst Frenchman has man* 
ners, modes of address, expressions and even thoughts, of perfeedy 
elegant form, though his own initiative, his own soul and heart, have 
had no part in the creation of that form; it has all ct me to him through 
inheritance. Well, Mr. Astley, I must inform you now that there is not 
a creature on the earth more confiding, and more candid, than a good, 
clean and not uxi sophisticated Russian girl. De Grieux, appearing in a 
peculiar role, masc|ucrading, can conquer her heart with extraordinary 
ease; he has elegance of form, Mr. Astley, and the young lady takes 
this form for his individu..! soul, as the natural form of his soul and his 
heart, and not as an external garment, which has come to him by 
inheritance. Though it will greatly displease you, I must tell you that 
Englishmen are for the most part awkward and inelegant, and Rut* 
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4iap are laliier quick to detect beauty, and are eager £or it But to 
dttect baiuty ai soul and originality of character needs incomparably 
more independence and freedom than is to be found in our women, 
above all in our young ladies — and of course ever so much more ex- 
perience. Miss Polina — forgive me, the word is spoken and one can’t 
take it back — ^needs a long, long time to bring herself to prefer you 
to the scoundrel De Grieux. She thinks highly of you, becomes your 
friend, opens all her heart to you; but yet the hateful scoundrel, the 
base and petty money-grubber, Dc (iricux, will still dominate her heart. 
Mere obstinacy and vanity, so to s.iv, will maintain his supremacy, 
at one time this De Grieux ap()carctl to her with the halo of 
an elegant marquis, a disillusioned lilseral, who is sup()osed to have 
ruined himself to help her family and her frivolous stepiather. All these 
shama have been discovered later on. Hut the tact that they have lieen 
diaoovered makes no difference: an>\vav, what she wants is the orig- 
inal De Grieux — that’s what she wants' And the more she hates the 
prcKnt De Grieux the more she pines tor the original one, though he 
exitted only in her imagination. \ou are a sugar-lxulcr, Mr. Astley.” 

-Yes,! am a partner in the well-known firm, Lovcl & Co.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Astlev, on one sule — a sugar Ixulcr, and on the 
other— Apollo Belvedere; it is somewhat incongruous .\nd I am not 
even a sugar-boiler; I am simplv a paltry gambler at roulette, and have 
even been a lackey, which I think Miss Holina knows very well, as I 
fancy she has good detectives ” 

“You are exasperated, and that is whv vou t dk all this nonsense,” 
Mr. Astley said coollv, after a moment’s thought. “Hesides, there is 
nothing original in what )ou viy " 

“I admit that! Hut the awtul thing is, mv noble Irirnd, that however 
•tale, however hackneyed, however tarcic.d my statements may Ik — 
riiey are nevertheless true' Anvwav, vou and I have made no way 
at aUr 

“That’s disgusting nonsense , . . l)et.uise, Ikc.hisc ... let me tell you!” 
Mr. Astley, with flashing eyes, pronouiued in a quivering voice, “let 
me tell you, you ungraietul, unworthy, shallow ind unhappy man, that 
I am ooiDC to Homburg expressly at her wish, to see you, to have a 
bog and open conversation with you and to tell her everything — what 
ymi are feeling, thinking, hoping, and . . . what you rememberl” 

“b it possible? Is it possible?” I cried, and tears rushed in streams 
from my eyes. 

I could not restrain them. I believe it was the first time it happened 
in my life. 
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you are— a lose maul What is mor^ if 1 were to teU you that she hmsli' 
you to this day — you would stay here just the samel Yes, you have 
destroyed yourself. You had some abilities, a lively dispontion, and 
were not a bad fellow; you might have even been of service to your 
country, which is in such need of men, but — ^you will remain here, 
and your life is over. I don’t blame you. To my mind all Russians are 
like that, or disposed to be like that. If it is not roulette it is somethiqg 
similar. The exceptions arc very rare. You are not the first who docS 
not understand the meaning of work (1 am not talking of your peas* 
antry). Roulette is a game pre-eminently for the Russians. So £sr, 
you’ve been honest and preferred serving as a lackey to stealing. . . . 
But I dread to think what may come in the future. Enough, good4>yel 
No doubt you arc in want of money P Here arc ten louis d’or from me. 

1 won’t give >ou more, for )ou’ll gamble it away in any case. Take it 
and gtKMl-byc! Take it!” 

“No, Mr. Astlcy, after all utu luve said.” 

“Ta — akc it!" he cried. “I IkIicvc that you are still an honouraUe 
man, and 1 give it as a true triend gives to another friend. If 1 were suie 
that )ou would throw up gambling, leave Homburg and would retuni 
to your own countr>, 1 would Ik ready to give you at once a thousand 
pounds to iKgin a new career. Hut 1 don't give you a thousand pounds: 
I give you only ten loins d'or ]ust because a thousand pounds and ten 
louis d'or are |ust the s.ime to you now; it’s all the same — ^you’ll gam* 
ble It away. Take it and g<‘Kl-b\c.'’ 

“I will lake It if you will let me embrace you at parting.” 

“Oh, with pleasure!” 

We embr.iccd with sincere feeling, and Mr. Astley went away. 

No, he is svrong' If I was crude and silly about Pohna and De 
<>ricux, he was crude and hasty alx>ut Russians. I say nothing of 
myself. However . . . however, all that is not the point for the time: 
that IS all words, words, and w’ords, deeds are what ire wantcdl Swife* 
zcriand is the gre.it thing now! To-morrow . . . Oh, if only it w er e 
possible to set oil to morrow! To Ixgm anew, to rise again. I must 
show them. . . . Ixi Polina know that 1 still can be a man. 1 have onfy 
to . . . But now it's t(x) late — liut to-morrow . . . oh, I have a present!* 
ment and u cannot fad to Ik! 1 have now fifteen louis d’or, and 1 havf 
begun with fifteen gulden' If one iKgtns carefully . . . and can I, esn 
I be such a baby! (lin I fail to understand that 1 am a lost man, bun- 
can I not rise againi YesI I have only for once in my life to be prudent 
and potient and— that is all! I bavesmly for once to show will pouwr 
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md in noe hour I can trantferm my dfestmyl The great thing it will 
power* Only remember what happened to me seven months ago at 
Kouletlenburg just before my final failure. Oh I it was a remark- 
able instance of determination: I had lost everything then, everything. 
• • » I was going out of the Gtsino, I looked, there was still one gulden 
in my waistcoat pocket: “Then I shall have something for dinner," 
I thought. But after I had gone a hundred paces I changed my mind 
and went back. I staked that gulden on manque (that time it was on 
numqtu)^ and there really is something peculiar in the feeling when, 
alone in a strange land, far from home and from friends, not knowing 
whether you will have anything to eat that day— you stake your last 
gulden, your very last! I won, and twenty minutes later I went out of 
the Casino, having a hundred and seventy gulden in my [xxrket. That's 
a fact! That's what the last gulden can sometimes do' And what if I 
had lost heart then? What if 1 had not dared to risk it’ . . . 

To-morrow, to-morrow it will all be over! 
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Parti 


UNDERGROUND 

[ I 1 

1 AM n sick mnn. ... I am a spiteful man. I am an unattraedve 
man. 1 IkIicvc my liver is disc.iscd. However, I know nothing at all 
ubout my disease, and do not know for certain what aiU me. I don't 
consult a doctor for it, and never have, though I have a respect for 
medicine and dcKtors. Iksidcs, 1 am extremely superstitious, sufficiency 
so to rcs^Kct medicine, anvvvav (I am well-educated enough not to be 
su|)crstit lolls, hut 1 am superstitious). No, I refuse to consult a doctor 
from spite, lliat you prohahlv will not understand. Well, I understand 
it, though. Of course, I cin't explain who it is precisely that 1 am 
mortifying in this case by m spue: 1 am perfectly well aware that I 
cannot “pay out” the doctors by not consulting them; I know better 
than any one that by all this I am only in)uring myself and no oneebe. 
But still, if I don’t consult a doctor it is from spite. My hva is bad* wdl 
— let It get worse! 

I have Ikcii going on like that for a long time — twenty years. Now 
I am forty. I used to Ik in the government service, but am no longer. 
1 was a spiteful official. I was rude and timk pleasure n being so. I <fid 

^ The author nf the diary and the diarv itself are, of course, unagmary. NcvchIm* 
less It II clear that such penons as the «riter of these notes not only may, bet 
positively must, exist in our vHiets, «hen «e consider the circumstances in ffic 
midst of svhich our stKiety is formed I base toed to expose to the view of die 
pubiK more distinctly than is cssmnHsnIy done one of the characters of the rcceol 
past He IS otic ot ihc repirsenlaiivcs ot a generation still Using In this fragment^ 
entitled * Underground, ' this pcssim intnsduces hunself and his views, and, as it 
were, tries to explain the causes owing to vhich he has made his appearance and 
wu bound to make his appearaixe in our midst In the second fragment there ait 
added the actual notes of this petson concemiQg ceitain cvcois in ha llfie-* 
Aimioa’s Non 
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not take bribes, )iou see^ so I was bound to find a recompense in that, 
at least (A poor jest, but I will not scratch it out. I wrote it thinking 
it would sound very witty; but now that I have seen myself that I only 
wanted to show oft in a despicable way, I will not scratch it out on 
purpose!) 

When petitioners used to come for information to the table at which 
I sat, 1 used to grind my teeth .it them, and felt intense enjoyment 
when 1 succeeded in making anylxidy unhappy. I almost always did 
succeed. For the most part they were all timid people — of course, they 
were petitioners. But of the uppish ones there was one otFiccr in par- 
ticular I could not endure. He simply would not be humble, and 
clanked his sword in a disgusting way. 1 carried on a feud with him 
£or eighteen months over that sword. .\t last I got the lictter of him. 
He left of? clanking it. That happened in my youth, though. 

But do you know, gentlemen, what was the chief point alxiui my 
^itc? Why, the whole {xiini, the real sting of it lay in the fact that 
continually, even in the moment of the .icutcst spleen, I was inwardly 
conscious with shame that I was not only not a spiteful but not even 
an embittered man, that I was simply scaring sparrows at random and 
amusing myself by it. 1 might foam at the mouth, but bring me a doll 
topby with, give me a cup of tea with sugar in it, and maslx- I should 
be appeased. 1 might even be genuinely torn. bed, though probably 1 
should grind my teeth .it mssclf attcruards and he awake at night with 
shame for months after. 'I'hat w.is my way. 

1 was lying when I said just now th.it I w.is a spiteful otTicial. I was 
lying from spite. 1 was simply amusing mvself with the |H'titioners 
and with the officer, and in reality I never (.ould become spiteful. 1 was 
conscious every moment in mssclf of many, very many elements abso- 
lutely opposite to that. I felt them positively swarming in me, these 
opposite elements. 1 knew th.u thes had l>cen swarming in me all my 
life and craving v>mc outlet from me, but I would not let them, 
would not let them, purfXisely would not let them lomc out. They 
tonuented me till 1 was ashamed: they drove me to convulsions 
and~-stckcncd me, at last, how' they sickened me! Now, arc not 
you fancying, gentlemen, that I am expressing remorse for some- 
thing now, that 1 arn asking your forgiveness lor something? 1 am 
aure you arc fancying that. . . , However, 1 assure sou I do not care if 
you are. . . . 

It was not only that I could not become .spiteful, I did not know how 
to become anything: neither spiteful nor kind, neither a rascal nor an 
honest roan, neither a hero nor an insect. Now, 1 am living out my life 
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in my corner, taunting myself with the sfnteful and iiirleii oonaoiailait 
that an intelligent man cannot become anything seriously, and it is 
only the fool who becomes anything. Yes, a man in the nin^^ ^h 
century must and morally ought to be pre-eminently a characterless 
creature; a man of character, an active man, is pre-eminently a limirivi 
creature. That is my conviction of forty years. I am forty years old now, 
and you know forty years is a whole lifetime; you know it is extreme 
old age. To live longer than forty years is bad manners, is vulgar, 
immoral. Who does live beyond forty Answer that, sincerely and 
honestly. I will tell you who do: ftxils and worthless fellows. 1 tell all 
old men that to their face, all these venerable old men, all these silver- 
haired and reverend seniors! I tell the whole world that to its face. 1 
have a right to say so, for I shall go on living to sixty myself. To 
seventy! To eighty! . . . Stay, let me take breath. . . . 

You imagine no doubt, gentlemen, that I want to amuse you. You 
are mistaken in that, tfx>. I am by no means such a mirthful person as 
you imagine, or as you may imagine; however, irritated by all this 
babble (and I feel that you are irritated) you think fit to ask me who 
am I — then my answer is, I am a collegiate assessor. I was in the service 
that I might have Mimethtng to cat (and solely for that reason), and 
when last year a distant relation lelt me six thousand roubles in his 
svill I immediately retired from the service and settled down in my 
corner. I used to live in this corner iKforc, but now I have settled 
down in it. My rexim is a \n retched, horrid one in the outskirts of the 
town. My servant is an old c intiv-woman, ill-natured from stupidity, 
and, moreover, there is always a nasty smell alx)ut her. 1 am told that 
the Petersburg climate is had tor me, and that with my small means it 
is very cx|icnsivr to live m Petersburg I know all that better than all 
these sage and cxiH-rienud uuiAsellors and monitors. . . . But I am 
remaining in Pcierslnirg; I am not gtnng assay from Petersburg! I 
am not going asvay Ikc.iusc . . . c«.h! Why, it is abstdutely no matter 
whether 1 am going away or not going assMv. 

Rut svhat can a decent man s(icak of svith most pleasure? 

Answer: Of himself. 

Well, so 1 ss'ill talk .iboiii myself. 

( «• 1 

I want nosv to tell you, gentlemen, whether you care to hear it or 
not, why 1 could not even become an insea. 1 tell you solemnly, that 
1 have many times tried to become art insect. But 1 was not equal cvcft 
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10 diat I cwcar, gentlemen, that to be too conscious is an illness— a 
teal diorou^goiiig illness. For man’s everyday needs, it would have 
been quite enough to have the ordinary human consciousness, that is, 
half or a quarter of the amount which falls to the lot of a cultivated 
tMian of our unhappy nineteenth century, especially one who has the 
fetal ill-luck to inhabit Petersburg, the most theoretical and inten- 
tional town on the whole terrestrial globe. (There are intentional and 
unintentional towns.) It would have been quite enough, for instance, 
to have the consciousness by which all so<aIlcd direct persons and 
men of action live. I bet you think I am writing all this from ufTecta- 
tion, to be witty at the cx^iensc of men of action; and what is more, that 
£rom ill-bred atTectation, I am clanking a sword like my otficcr. But, 
gentlemen, whoever can pride himself on his diseases and even swagger 
over them.’ 

Though, after all, es’ery one does do th.it; {xrople do priilc them- 
selves on their diseases, and I do, may l>c, more than any one. We will 
not dispute it; my contention was ahsunl. Hut set I am tirmly per- 
suaded that a great deal of consciousness, every s(»rt of ct>nsciousness, 
in fact, is a disease. I stick to that. Let us leave that, to«>, for a minute. 
Tdl me this: svhy does it hap^ien that at the very, scs, at the very 
moments when I am most capable ot feeling every retinement of all 
that is **good and iKautiful,” as they used to .s.i> at one time, it would, 
as though of design, hap{X'n to me not only to feel but to ilo sush ugly 
things, such that . . . Well, in short, .ictums that all, ixrli.ips. sommit; 
but which, as though pur^xtsely, (Kcurred to me at the very time when 
1 was most conscious that they ought not to l>e committed. 'I'he more 
OMiscious 1 was of gtxxJness and of all th.it was “gixid and iKautiful,” 
die more deeply I sank into my mire and the more readv I was to sink 
in it altogether. But the chief (xiint Was that all this was, as it were^ 
not accidental in me, but as though it were Ixiund to lx so. It was as 
dmugh it were my most normal condition, and not in the least disease 
er depravity, so that at last all desire in me to struggle .igainst this 
d(|iravity passed. It ended by my almost Ixlieving (|xihaps actually 
believing) that this was {wrhaps my normal condition. Hut at first, in 
the beginning, what agonies 1 endured in that struggle! I did not 
believe it was the same with other people, and all my life 1 hid this 
iKt about myself as a secret. I was ashamed (even now, |Krhaps, 1 am 
adiaffled): I got to the point of feeling a sort of secret abnormal, 
despicable enjoyment in returning home to my corner on some disgust- 
ing Petersburg night, acutely conscious that that day I had committed 
a loathsome action again, that what was done could never be undotMf 
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and secretly, inwardly gnawings gnawing at mysdf fat ii« tearing an4 
consuming myself till at last the bitterness turn^ into a sort of dtaao 
ful accursed sweetness, and at last — ^into positive real enjoymenti Ye^ 
into enjoyment, into enjoyment! I insist upon that I have spoken of 
this because I keep wanting to know for a fact whether other peo{^ 
feci such enjoyment. I will explain: the enjoyment was just from the 
too intense consciousness of one’s own degradation; it was from feeling 
oneself that one had reached the last barrier, that it was horrible, but 
that It could not l)c otherwise; that there was no escape for you; rhar 
you never could iMrcome a different man; that even if time and frMi 
were still left >ou to change into something different you*would most 
likely not wish to change, or if you did wish to, even then you would 
do nothing; because jicrhajis in reality there was nothing for you to 
change into. 

And the worst of it was, and the root of it all, that it was all in accord 
with the normal fundament il liws of over-acute consciousness, and 
with the inertia that was the direct result of those laws, and that 
conseejuently one ssas not oids uniblc to change but could do abaO' 
lutely nothing 'i hiis it would toliow, as the result of acute consciout' 
ness, that one is not to hi ime in ixing a scoundrel; as though that were 
anv consolation to the scoundrel once he has come to realize that he 
actuallv IS a scoundrel Hut enough . . . Eeh, 1 have talked a lot of 
nonsense, hut what hise 1 e\pl lined' flow is enjoyment in this to be 
cxplainetP Hut I will c\pl iin it. I will get to the bottom of itl That 
IS wh> 1 base t iken u,> my i. . . . 

1, for instance, have a great deal of amour proprr. I am as suspicioua 
and |)rone to take offence as a humjiluck or a dwarf. But upon my 
word I sometimes hasc had moments when if 1 had happened to be 
slappeei in the face I sh« uld, jHrhaps, hase been positively gbd of iL 
I say, in earnest, that I should prohahlv hase been able to discover even 
in that a jicculiar «>rt of eniosmeni — the enjoyment, of course, of 
despair; but in despur there aie the most intr-nse enjoyments, e^ie* 
cially when one is very acutely conscious of the hopelessness of one's 
position. And when one is slapjKd in the f.ice — why then the cook 
sciousness of being rublied into a pulp w'ould positively overwhelm 
one. The aorst of it is, ItKik at it which way one will, it still turns out 
that 1 was always the most to blame in everything. And what is most 
humiliating of all, to hi one* lor no fault of mv own but, so to say, 
through the laws of nature. In the first place, to blame because I am 
cleverer than any of the |icoplc surrounding me. (I have always am* 
sidered myself cleverer than any of 'the people surrounding an! 
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would you beliere it> have been potttivcly ashamed o£ it. 
At any ra^ I have all my as it were, turned my eyes away and 
never could look people straight in the face.) To blame, finally, because 
even if I had had magnanimity, I should only have had more suffering 
from the sense of its uselessness. 1 should certainly have never been 
aUe to do anything from being magnanimous — neither to forgive, for 
my assailant would perhaps have slapped me from the laws of nature, 
and one cannot forgive the laws of nature; nor to forget, for even if 
it were owing to the laws of nature, it is insulting all the same. Finally, 
even if I had wanted to be anything but m.ignanimous, had desired 
on the contrary to revenge myself on mv assailant, 1 could not have 
revenged myself on anv one for an\ thing bee uisc I should certainly 
never have made up mv mind to do ans thing, esrn if I had been able to. 
Why should I not have made up ms mind’ .Vbuut that in parucular 
I want to say a few svords. 


( III ] 

With people ssho know how to resenge themselsrs and to stand up 
for themselves in general, how is it ilonc’ Whs, sshen they are pos- 
sessed, let us suppose, by the feeling ot resenge, then for the time there 
is nothmg else but that feeling left in their sshole iKing SulIi a gentle- 
man simply dashes straight for his oh|ect like an inturiated bull with 
its horns down, and nothing but a uaii ssill stop him (Hs the way: 
facing the wall, such gentlemen — that is, the “direct" (x-rvins and 
men of action — arc genuinely nonplussed. For them a wall is not an 
evasion, as for us people ssho think and conse(]ucntlv ilo nothing; it 
is not an excuse for turning aside, an exuisc lot sshich sse arc always 
very gbd, though uc scircclv licl.cse in it oiirselscs, as a rule. No, 
they are nonplussed m all sinccrits Ihc ssall has tor them something 
tranquillizing, mor.iliy vx>thiiig, iinal — mayl>c esen something mys- 
terious . . . but of the ss all later ) 

Well, such a direct [>crson 1 regaril as the real normal man, as his 
tender mother Nature wished to see him when she graciously brought 
him into being on the earth. I envy such a man till I am green in the 
face. He is stupid. I am not disputing that, hut perhaps the normal 
flmn should be stupid, how do you know ’ Ferhaps it is very iKautiful, 
in fact. And 1 am the more persuaded of that suspicion, if one can call 
it ao^ by the faa that if you take, for instance, the antithesis of the 
normal man, that is, the man of acute consciousness, who has come, of 
course, not out of the bp of Nature but out of a retort (this U almost 
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mysticism, gentlemen, but I suspect this, too), this retMMnade mao i| 
sometimes so nonplussed in the presence of his antithesis that widi lH 
his exaggerated consciousness he genuinely thinks of himself as a 
mouse and not a man. It may be an acutely conscious mousey yet it is 
a mouse, while the other is a man, and therefore, et caetera, et caetera. 
And the worst of it is, he himself, his very own sel^ looks on himylf 
as a mouse; no one asks him to do so; and that is an important pmnL 
Now let us look at this mouse in action. Let us suppose, for instance^ 
that it feels insulted, too (and it almost always does feel insulted), and 
wants to revenge itself, t(x>. There may even be a greater accumulatioa 
of spite in it than in I'homme de la nature et de la vSriti. The base and 
nasty desire to vent that spite on its assailant rankles perhaps even 
more nastily in it than in I’homme de la nature et de la viriti. For 
through his innate stupidity the latter looks upon his revenge as jusdoe 
pure and simple; while in consequence of his acute consciousness the 
mouse d(K's not Ixrlicvc in the justice of it. To come at last to the deed 
itself, to the very .ict of revenge. Apart from the one fundamental 
nastiness the luikless mouse succeeds in creating around it so many 
other nastinesses in the form of doubts and questions, adds to the one 
question so many unsettled questions, that there inevitably works up 
around it a sort of fatal brew, a stinking mess, made up of its doubts, 
emotions, and of the contempt spat u(K>n it by the direct men of action 
who stand solemiilv alxiut it as judges and arbitrators, laughing at it 
till their healthy sides .uhc. Of com sc the only thing left for it is to 
dismiss all that ssith a ssavc ' its paw, and, with a smile of assumed 
contempt 111 whuli it tiocs not even itself believe, creep ignominiously 
into its mouse-hole. 'Hiere in its nasty, stinking, underground home 
our insulted, crusheil and ridiculed mouse promptly becomes absorbed 
in cohl, malignant ami, aUivc all, everlasting spite. For forty yean 
together it will rcmemlKr its iiquiy down to the smallest, most igno* 
minions details, and es'erv time will add. of itself, details still more 
ignominious, spiiefullv teasing and toimcntiin, itscif with its owa 
imagination. It svill itself lie ashamed of its imaginings, but yet it will 
recall it all, it will go over ami over every detail, it will invent unheard* 
of things .against itself, pretemling that those things might haf^n, and 
will forgive nothing. Nias Ik- it will iKgin to revenge itself, too, but, at 
it were, piecemeal, in irisial svays, from behind the stove, incogmio^ 
without believing cither in its own right to vengeance, or in the success 
of its revenge, knowing that from all its elTorts at revenge it will suffer 
a hundred times more than he on whom it revenges itself, while he^ 
1 daresay, will not even scratch himsdlf. On its death-bed it will icclB 
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h •& over egsio» vvith interett accumulated over all the years and . . . 

But it is just in that cold, abominable half despair, half belief, in that 
conacious burying oneself alive for grief in the underworld for forty 
years^ in that acutely recognized and yet partly doubtful hopelessness 
of one’s position, in that hell of unsatisfied desires turned inward, in 
duit fever of oscillations, of resolutions determined fur ever and re- 
pented of again a minute later — that the savour of that strange eiifoy- 
ment of which 1 have spoken lies. It is so subtle, so difficult of analysis, 
that persons who arc a little limited, or even simply persons of strong 
nerves, will not understand a single atom of it. “Possibly,” you will 
add on your own account with a grin, “{Kople will not understand it 
cither who have never received a slap in the face,” and in that way you 
will politely hint to me that 1 too, {>crhaps, have h.id the c\|>crience 
of a slap in the face in my life, and so I sixrak as one who knows. I bet 
that you are thinking that. Hut set your minds at rest, gentlemen, 1 
have not reccis’cd a slap in the fase, though it is absolutely a matter of 
indifference to me what you ma) think alxnit it. PossibU, I esen regret 
myself that I have given so few slaps m the f.iLC during ms life. Hut 
enough . . . not another word on that sub|cct of suih extreme interest 
to you. 

I will continue calmly concerning jicrsons with strong nerves who 
do not understand a certain refinement ot eniosment. Though m cer- 
tafn circumstances these gentlemen IhIIow their loudest like bulls, 
though this, let us supfxise, <l(x's them the greatest iredit, set, as I have 
said already, confronted ssith the im|M>ssible thev subsule at once. The 
impossible means the stone wall' What stone walP Whv, of course, 
the bws of nature, the deductions of natural science, mathematics. As 
aooo as they prove to you, for instance, that S(>u are descended from 
n monkey, then it is no use scowling, .iccept u for a f.ict. When they 
prove to you that in reality one drop of sour ossn fat must lie dearer 
10 you than a hundred thousand ot sour lellosv creatures, and that this 
eooclusion is the final solution of all so called sirtiies anti duties and all 
inch prejudices and fancies, then yc>u have just to accept it, there is no 
for it, for twice two is a law of m.ithematics. Just try refuting it. 

*Vpon my word,” they ssill shout at )ou, ”it is no use protcsiing: it is 
S cate of twice two makes four! Nature d(KS not ask your |>ermission, 
Aehas nothing to do with your wishes, and whether )ou like her laws 
or dislike them, you arc bound to accept her as she is, and consc(]uently 
all her conclusions. A wall, you sec, is a wall . . . and lo on, and so on.” 

Merciful heavensi but what do I care for the laws of nature and 
arirfunetk^ when, for some reason, I dislike those laws and the fact that 
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twice two makes £our? Of course I eanim M ^k throcft^ die wait W 
batte|;ing my head against it if I really haTnot die stre^gdi to knoA 
it down, but 1 am not going to be reconcsd to it amply because it is 
a stone wall and 1 have nut the strength. 

As though such a stone wall really were 'consolation, and really did 
contain some word of conciliation, simply ecause it is as true as twice 
two makes four. Oh, absurdity of absurditicl How much better it is to 
understand it all, to recognize it all, all the npossibilities and the stOOB 
wall; not to be reconciled to one of those imossibilities and stone wal|| 
if it disgusts you to be reconciled to it; by tc way of the most inevita* 
blc, logical combin.itions to reach the mo5 revolting conclusions on 
the everlasting theme, that even for the sine wall you are younelf 
somehow to blame, though again it is as car as day you are not to 
blame in the least, and therefore grinding your teeth in silent im- 
potence to sink into luxurious inertia, brcxxng on the fact that there 
is no one even for you to feel sindictivc aginst, that you have not, 
and perhaps never will have, an ob|cct f«>r yoir spite, that it is a sleight- 
of-hand, a bit of juggling, a card-shar|xrr’s rick, that it is simply a 
mess, no knowing what and no knowing whs but in spite of all diese 
uncertainties and lugglings, still there is an ahe in you, and the mote 
you do not know, the woise the .iche. 

! i 

“Ha, ha, ha! You \m! 1 b in«!ing cnjoym<nt in toothache next," 
you cry. with a laugh. 

“Well? hven in nxiihaihr ihcic is enjoyment,* 1 answer. 1 had tooth* 
ache for a whole month and 1 know there is. In that case, of course 
people arc not spitelul in sdciuc, but moan; hit they arc not candid 
moans, they arc malignant moans, and the mihgnancy is the whole 
point. The cn|oymcni of the sutferer linds expression in those moans; 
if he did not feel cn|oymrnt m them he would ott miun. It is a good 
example, gentlemen, and 1 uill dcxclop it. I'hose moans express in the 
first place all the aimlessness of your pain, which is so humiliating to 
your consciousness; the whole legal system of N.uurc on which you 
spit disdainfully, of course, but from which you suffer all the same 
while she dcKs not. They express the oinsciousness that you have no 
enemy to punish, but that yitu have p.iin; the consciousness that in spite 
of all possible Vagenheims you arc in complete sbvery to your teedi; 
that if some one wishes it, your teeth will leave off aiihing, and if he 
*Joes not, they will go on aching anothfer three months; and that finally 
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if you are still contumadoiiand still protest, all that is left you for 
your own gratification is to r>sh yourself or beat your wall with your 
fist as hard as you can, and ^lutely nothing more. Well, these mortal 
insults, these jeers on the of some one unknown, end at last in an 
enjoyment which somcttmc;|reachcs the highest degree of voluptuous- 
ness. I ask you, gentlemcnjisten sometimes to the moans of an edu- 
cated man of the nineteenr; century sutTcring from toothache, on the 
second or third day of the ttack, when he is beginning to moan, not 
as he moaned on the first oy, that is, not simply Ixrtaiisc he has tixith- 
ache, not just as any coarsipeas^int, but as a man alTcctcd by progress 
and European civilization^ man who is “divorced trom the soil and 
the national elements/* a^they express it nowatlavs. His moans lic- 
comc nasty, disgustingly nahgnant, and ijo on tor whole divs and 
nights. And of course hi knows himselt ihat he is doing himself 
no sort of go<Kl w'lth lu moans; he knows l)ericr than anv one 
that he is only lacerating aid harassing himsclt and others for nothing; 
he knows that even the adicnee Inrlore whom he is making his cfTorts, 
and hiswdiolc familv, hstii t<i him with loathing, d<» not put a ha'|Kirth 
of faith in him, and inwirdlv understaml tliai he might moan differ- 
ently, more simpiv, witbut trills and flourishes, and that he is only 
amusing himsclt like tha from ill-humour, from malignancv Well, in 
all these recognitions art! disgraces it is that there lus a \olii|>iuous 
pleasure. As though he v<ould viv * * I am worrving vou, I am lau rating 
your hearts, I am keephg <vcrv one in tlu iunist awake Well, stay 
awake then, you, toe;, feci cverv minute tint I hive toothavlux I am 
not a hero to vc»u now, as I tried to seem Ixfore, Inn simplv a nasty 
person, an im|Hjstor Wbll, so lx* it, then’ I am verv gl id that vmi see 
through me. It is nasiv for )ou to hear mv despieahle moms* well, let 
it be nasty; here I wdl ct jou have i nistier flourish in a minute. , . /* 
You do not urulerst.m<^cvcn now, gentlemen' Ne», it seems our elcvcl- 
t^ment and f)ur cejiisriousness must g*) further to umlerst ind all the 
intricacies of this plcaiurc. You laugh ^ Delighted Mv jests, gentlemen, 
arc of course m bid ustc, jcrkv, involved, kuking self confidence. Hut 
of course that is Ix'cauve I ehi not rcs|K:ct myself, (^aii a man <if jKreep- 
Cion respect himself at alD 


I V 1 

Come, can a man who attempts to find enjoyment in the very feeling 
of his own degradation possibly have a spark of respect for himself? 
I am not saying thu now from any mawkish kind of rcmoric« Aod» 
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indeed, I could never endure saying, "Forgave me^ Papa, I won't do it 
again,** not because I am incapable of saying that— on the contiary, 
perhaps just because 1 have been too capable of it, and in what a way, 
tool As though of design I used to get into trouble in cases when I was 
not to blame in any way. That was the nastiest part of it. At the same 
time I was genuinely touched and penkent, I used to shed tears and, 
of course, deceived myself, though I was not acting in the least and 
there was a sick feeling m my heart at the time. . . . For that one could 
not blame even the laws of nature, though the laws of nature have 
continually all my life ofTended me more than anything. It is loatb> 
some to remember it all, hut it was loathsome even then. Of course, a 
minute or sri later 1 would rcali7c wnithfully that it was all a li^ a 
revolting lie, an affected he, that is, ail this penitence, this emotion, 
these vows of reform. You will ask why did I worry myself with such 
antics: answer, Ixcause it \sas very dull to sit with one’s hands folded, 
and so one liegan cutting caj>ers. That is really it. Observe yourselves 
more carefully, gentlemen, then you will understand that it is so. 1 
invented adventures for myself and made up a life, so as at least to live 
in some way. How many times it has happened to me — well, for in- 
stance, to take otfciKc simply on purixisc. for nothing; and one knows 
oneself, of course, that one is offended at nothing, that one is putting 
it on, but yet one brings oneself, at last, to the (xnnt of being really 
offended. .Ml my life 1 have had an impulse to play such pranks, so 
that in the end I (.ould not lontrol it in mvself. Another time, twice, 
in fact, I tried hard to be in ove. I suffered, t(x>, gentlemen, I assure 
you. In the depth r»f m\ heart there was no faith in my suffering, only 
a faint stir of mockery, but yet I did suffer, and in the real, orthodox 
way; I was lealous, iKside myself . . . and it svas all from ennui, gentle- 
men, all from ennui; merua overcame me. You know the direct, legiti- 
mate fruit of consciousness is ineitia, that is, ainscious sitting-with-the- 
hands-foldetl. 1 have referred n> this alreadv. 1 rejse.n, 1 repeat widi 
emphasis: all “direct" j'crsons and men of .iction are active just because 
they arc stupid and limited. How explain that.* 1 will tell you: in 
conscspience of their limitation they take i nmcdiatc and secondary 
causes for primary ones, and in that way I'crsuadc themselves more 
quickly an*! easily than other |scuple do that thev have found an 
infallible foundation for their activity, and their minds arc at ease and 
you know that is the chici thing. To begin to act, you know, you must 
first have your mind completely at ease and no trace of doubt left in it. 
Why, how am I, for example, to set my mind at rest? Where are 
tbe primary causes on which I am to build? Where are my {quh- 
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dations? Where am 1 to gee them from? I exerdre myself in 
reflection, and consequently with me every primary cause at once 
draws after itself another still more primary, and so on to infinity. 
That is just the essence of every sort of consciousness and reflection. 
It must be a case of the laws of nature again. What is the result of it in 
dte end? Why, just the same. Remember I spoke just now of venge- 
ance. (I am sure you did not take it in.) I said that a man revenges 
himself because he sees justice in it. Therefore he has found a primary 
cause, that is, justice. And so he is . ' rest on all sides, and consequently 
he carries out his revenge calmly and succcssfullv, iKing persuaded 
rhar hc is doing a )ust and honest thing. lUit I see no justice in it, I find 
no sort of virtue in it either, and conscc|ucntly if 1 attempt to revenge 
myself, it is only out of spite. Spite, ot course, might oscrcomc every- 
t!ung, all my doubts, and so might serse quite succcssfullv in place of 
a primary cause, precisely because it is not a cause. Hut what is to be 
done if 1 have not esen spue (I hci;an ssith that )ust noss', jou know)? 
Inconsequence again of those accursed laws of consciousness, anger in 
me is subject to chemical disintegrition. ^ou look into it, the object 
flies off into air, your reasons c\a|)or.ite, the criminal is not to hc found, 
the wrong becomes not a vsrong hut a phantom, vimcthing like the 
toothache, for sshich no one is to blame, and consequcntlv there is only 
the same outlet left again — that is. to lx* it the uall as hard as you can. 
So you give it up with a ssase of the hand Ikc uisc sou have not found 
a fundamental cause. And trv letting vourselt lie carried away by your 
feelings, blindly, without reilcction, without a primary cause, rc(Klling 
consciousness at least for a time; hate or love, it onlv not to sit with 
your hands folded, 'fhe day after to morrow, at the latest, you will 
b^n despising yourself tor having knowinglv deceived yourself. Re* 
cult: a soap4>ubblc .md inertia. Oh, gentlemen, do you know, (serhaps 
I consider myself ati intelligent man onlv liec.iuse all my life 1 have 
bee n able neither to begin nor to finish anv thing, (irantcd 1 am a 
babbler, a harmless vexatious babbler, like all of us. Hut what is to 
be done if the direct and vile vocation of every intelligent man is 
b0bbk,that is, the intentional (Xiuring of water through a sieve? 

f V. ) 

Oh, if I had done nothing simply from larincss! Heavens, how I 
fliould have respected myself then. I should have respected myself 
became I should at least have been capable of being lazy; there would 
at least have been one quality, as it were, positive in me, in whidb I 
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could have believed myseE Question: What is he? Answer: A shif^ 
gard; how very pleasant it would have been to hear that ci onesdft 
It would mean that I was positively defined, it would mean that Umtc 
was something to say about me. “Sluggard”— why, it is a calling and 
vocation, it is a career. Do not jest, it is so. 1 should then be a member 
of the best club by right, and should find my occupation in continually 
respecting myself. I knew a gentlemen who prided himself all hb 
life 0.1 being a connoisseur of LaBttc. He considered this as his positive 
virtue, and never doubted himself. He died, not simply with a tranquil, 
but with a triumphant, conscience, and he was quite right, too. Then 
I should have chosen a career for myself, I should have beeA a sluggard 
and a glutton, not a simple one, hut, for instance, one with sympathies 
for everything giNid and lieautiful. How do you like that.^ I have long 
had visions of it. That “gotnl and beautiful” weighs heavily on my 
mind at forty. Hut that is at forty; then — oh, then it would have been 
different! I should have found for myself a form of activity in keeping 
with it, to l>c precise, drinking to the health of everything “good and 
beautiful.” 1 should have snatehed at every opportunity to drop a tear 
into my glass and then to drain it to all that is “gtxxl and beauttfuL” I 
should then have turned ever) thing into the good and the beautiful; 
in the nastiest, uiupicstionahlc trash, I should have sought out the good 
and the iK.iutiful. I should have exuded tears like a wet sponge. An 
artist, for instaiue, paints a picture worthy of Gay. At once 1 drink to 
the health of the artist who painted the picture worthy of Gay, be* 
cau.se I love all that is ‘‘go< ind licautiful.” An author has written 
As you mil: at oiue I drink to the health of “any one you will” because 
I love all that is “gixKl and Iwautiful.” 

1 should claim res[Kct for doing so. I should persecute any one vtho 
would not show me rcs|KCt. I should live at case, I should die with 
dignity, why, it is charming, (scrfccily charmingl And what a good 
round belly 1 should base gross n, svhat a treble chin I should have 
established, what a ruby nose 1 should have coloured fur myself, so that 
every one would have said, l(x>king at me: “Here is an assetl Here is 
something real aiul solid!” .^nd, say what you like, it is very agreeabk 
to hear such remarks about oneself in this negative age. 

f VII 1 

But these are all golden dreams. Oh, tell me, who was it first an- 
nounced, who was it first proclaimed, that man only does nasty thiQgs 
because he does not know his own interests; and that if he woe 
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if his eyes were opened to his real normal interests, man 
would at once cease to do nasty things, would at once become good 
and noble because, being enlightened and understanding his real 
advantage he would see his own advantage in the good and nothing 
ebe, and we all know that not one man can, consciously, act against 
his own interests, consequently, so to say, through necessity, he would 
begin doing good? Oh, the babe! Oh, the pure, innocent child! Why, 
in the first place, when in all these thuus.tnds of years has there been 
a time when man has acted only from his own interest ? What is to be 
done with the millions of facts that l>car witness that men, consciously, 
that is, fully understanding their real interests, have Iclt them in the 
background and have rushed headlong on another path, to meet (Kril 
and danger, compelled to this course by nolxxly and by nothing, but, 
as it were, simply disliking the iKaten track, and have obstinately, 
wilfully, struck out another ditHcult, absurd way, seeking it almost in 
the darkness, bo, I sup(K)se, this obstinacy and (lersersity were pleas- 
anter to them than any advantage Vdvantage! What is advantage? 

And will you take it U{x>n yourself to detine with |)crtect accuracy in 
what the advantage of man consists^ .\nd what if it so hapixrns that 
a man’s advantage, sometimes, not onlv may, but even must, consist 
in his desiring in certain cases what is harmful to himselt and not 
advantageous. And if so, there can be such a case, the whole principle 
falls into dust. What do you think — arc there such cases’ ^oii laugh; 
laugh away, gentlemen, but only answer me: base man’s advantages 
been reckoned up with jKrtcct certain's ’ A'c there not some sshich not 
only have not been included but cannot {xisstbly Ik- included under 
any classification ’ You set, you gentlemen have, to the iKst of my 
knowledge, taken sour whole register ot human adsant.iges from the 
averages of statistical figures and (xihtuocconoinual tormiilas. Your 
advantages are pros[Kriiv, wciith, treeilom, |>cacr -and so on, and so 
on. So that the man who should, tor instance, go o|)cnly .ind knowingly 
in opposition to all that list would, to sour thinking, and indeed mine 
tOO^ of course, Ik an r>bscurantist or an abwdute madman: svould not 
be? But, you know, this is what is surprising; sshy does it ui happen 
diat all these statisticians, sages ancl lovers of humanity, w-hen they 
Veckon up human advanr.igcs invari.ibly leave nut one’ I'hcy don't 
even take it into their reckoning in the form in sshich it should be 
taken, and the whole reckoning drfKnds u|N>n that. It would be no 
great matter, they would simply have to take it, this advantage, and 
add it to the list. But the trouble is that this strange advantage doe* 
not bdl under any classification and is not in place in any list. I have a 
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friend for inittnoe . . . Echl gendemeo, but of eoune he it your friea4' . 
too; and indeed there is no one, no one, to whona he it not a friendl 
When he prepares for any underuking this gentleman immediately 
explains to you, elegantly and clearly, exactly how he must aa in 
accordance with the laws of reason and truth. What is more, he will 
talk to you with excitement and passion of the true normal interests 
of man; with irony he will upbraid the short-sighted fools who do not 
understand their own interests, nor the true significance of virtue; and^ 
within a quarter of an hour, without any sudden outside provocatioiit 
but simply through something inside him which is stronger than all 
his interests, he will go o(T on quite a different tack — that is, act in 
direct opposition to w'hjt he has just been saying about himself, in 
opposition to the laws of reason, in opposition to his own advantage — 
in fact, in op|v>sition to everything. ... I warn you that my friend is a 
compound personality, and therefore it is difficult to blame him as an 
individual. The fact is, gentlemen, it seems there must really exist 
something th.it is dearer to almost every man than his greatest advan* 
tages, or (not to be illogical) there is a most advantageous advantage 
(the very one omitted of which wc spoke just now) which is more 
important and more advantageous than all other advantages, for the 
sake of which a man if ncces$.iry is ready to act in opposition to all 
laws; that is, in opjiositton to reason, honour, peace, prosperity— in 
fact, in opfxisition to all those excellent and useful things if only he 
can attain that fundamental, most advantageous advantage which is 
dearer to him than all. “Yes, n..i it’s .ulvantagc all the same” you will 
retort. Hut excuse me. I'll make the {xunt clear, and it is not a case 
of playing u|xin words. What matters is, th.it this advantage is remark* 
able from the very fact that it breaks d<<svn all our classifications, and 
continually shatters every system constructed by lovers of mankind £or 
the benefit of mankind. In fact, it upsets everything. But before I 
mention this advantage to you. 1 want to compromise myself person* 
ally, and therefore I Ixildly declare that all these hne systems— all these 
theories for explaining to mankind their real normal interests, in order 
that inevitably striving to pursue these interests they may at oooe 
become gocxl and noble — ^arr, in my opinion, so far, mere logical exer* 
ciscsl Yes, !< gical exercises. Why, to maintain this theory of the 
regeneration of mankind hv means of the pursuit of his own advan- 
tage is to my mind almost the same thing as ... as to affirm, for in* 
stance, following Buckle, that through civilization mankind becoinea 
softer, and consequently less bloodthiray, and lets fitted for warfaurCi 
Logically it does seem to folbw front his arguments. But man lun 
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aadi a predilection for systems and abstract deductions that he is ready 
to distort the truth intentionally, he is ready to deny the evidence o£ 
his senses only to justify his logic. I take this example because it is the 
most glaring instance of it. Only look about you: blood is being spilt 
in streams, and in the merriest way, as though it were champagne. Take 
die whole of the nineteenth century in which Buckle lived. Take 
Napoleon — the Great and also the present one. Take North America — 
the eternal union. Take the farce of Schleswig-Holstein. . . . And what 
is it that civilization softens in us? The only gain of civiliz.'ition for 
mankind is the greater capacity for variety of sensations — and abso- 
lutely nothing more. And through the development of this many- 
sidedness man may come to finding enjoyment in bloodshed. In fact, 
this has already happened to him. Have you noticed that it is the most 
civilized gentlemen who have been the subtlest slaughterers, to whom 
the Attilas and Stenka Razins could not hold a candle, and if they are 
not so conspicuous as the Attilas and Stenka Razins it is simply because 
they arc so often met with, arc so ordinary and have become so familiar 
to us. In any case civilization has made mankind if not more blood- 
thirsty, at least more vilely, more loathsomely blood-thirsty. In old 
days he saw justice in bloodshed and with his conscience at peace 
exterminated those he thought proper. Now we do think blorxl- 
shed abominable and yet we engage in this abr>mination, and with 
more energy than ever. Which is worse ^ Decide that for yourselves. 

They say that Cleopatra (excuse an instance from Roman history) 
was fond of sticking gold pins into her slave-girls’ breasts and de- 
rived gratification from their screams and isrithings. You will say 
that that was in the comparatively barbarous times; th.u these arc 
barbarous times trxi, because also, comparatively s()caking, pins are 
stuck in even now; that though man has now learned to see more 
clearly than in barbarous ages, he is still far from having learnt to act 
as reason and science would dictate. Hut yet you arc fully convinced 
that he will be sure to learn when he gets rid of certain old bad habits, 
and when common sense and science have completely re-educated 
human nature and turned it in a normal direction. You arc confident 
that then man will cease from intentional error and will, so to say, be 
compelled not to want to set his will against his normal interests. That 
is not all; then, you say, science itself will teach man (though to my 
mind it’s a superfluous luxury) that he never has really had any caprice 
or will of his own, and that he himself is something of the nature of 
a piano-key or the stop of an organ, and that there are, besides, things 
called the bws of nature; so that everything he does is not done by 
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hit willing it, but is done o£ itself by the laws of nature; Coosequendy 
we have only to discover these laws of nature, and man will no longer 
have to answer for his actions and life will become exceedingly easy 
for him. All human actions will then, of course, be tabulated according 
to these laws, mathematically, like tables of logarithms up to 108, 00(^ 
and entered in an index; or, better still, there would be published 
certain edifying works of the nature of encyclopaedic lexicons, in whidi 
everything will be so clearly calculated and explained that there will 
be no more incidents or adventures in the world. 

Then — this is all what you say — new economic relations will be estab> 
lished, all ready-made and worked out with mathematical 'exactitude, 
so that every {xissiblc question will vanish in the twinkling of an ey^ 
simply because every possible answer to it will be provided. Then the 
“Palace of Oystal” will be built. Then ... In fact, those will be 
halcyon days. Of course there is no guaranteeing (this is my comment) 
that It will not lie, fur instance, frightfully dull then (for what will one 
have to do when everything will be calculated and tabulated^), but on 
the other hand everything will be extraordinarily rational. Of course 
boredom mav lead you to anvthing. It is boredom sets one sticking 
golden pins into ficoplc, but all that would not matter. What is bad 
(this IS my comment .igain) is that 1 dare say people will be thankful 
for the goltl pins then Man is stupid, sou know, phenomenally stupid; 
or rather he is not at all stupid, but he is so ungrateful that you could 
not find another like him m all creation. 1, for instance, would not be 
in the least surprised it all Of a sudden, aproixis of nothing, in the 
mulst of general j)ros|x:rit> a gentleman w ith an ignoble, or rather with 
a re.ictionary and ironical, countenance were to arise and, puttmg his 
arms akimbo, sav to us ill “1 sav, gentlemen, hadn't we better kick 
over the whole show and scatter rationalism to the winds, simply to 
send these logarithms to the devil, and to enable us to live once more 
at our own sweet f<H>lish will'" lhat .ngain would not matter; but 
what IS annoying is that he would be sure to bnd followers — such is 
the nature ol man. .'\nil all that for the most foolish reason, which, one 
would think, was hardly worth mentioning* that is, that man every- 
where and at all times, whoever he may lie, has preferred to act as he 
chose and not in the least as his reason and advantage dictated. And 
one may choose what is contrary to one's own interests, and some- 
times one ponttueiy ought (that is my idea). One’s own free unfettered 
choice, one’s own caprice — however wild it may be, one’s own fancy 
worked up at times to frenzy — is that very “most advantageous ad- 
vantage” which we have overlooked, 'which comes under no classifies* 
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^an aiui againit wliich all systems and theories are continually bdqg 
to atoms. And how do these wiseacres know that man wants 
a normal, a virtuous choice? What has made them conceive that man 
must want a rationally advantageous choice? What man wants is 
simply independent choice, whatever that independence may cost and 
wherever it may lead. And choice, of course, the devil only knows what 
dioice. . . . 


f VIII I 

*'HaI ha! hal But you know there is no such thing as choice in 
reality, say what you like,’* you will interpose with a chuckle. “Science 
has succeeded in so far analyzing man that we know already that choice 

and what is called freedom of will is nothing else than " 

Stay, gentlemen, 1 meant to begin with that myself. 1 confess, I was 
rather frightened. I was )ust going to say that the devil only knows 
what choice depends on, and that perhaps that was a very good thing, 
but I remembered the teaching of science . . . anil pulled myself up. 
And here you have begun u()on it. Indeed, if there really is some day 
discovered a formula for all our desires and caprices — that is, an 
CT pbna tion of what they depend upon, by what laws they arise, how 
they develop, what they are aiming at in one case and in another and 
toon, that is, a real mathematical formula — then, most likely, man will 
at once cease to feel desire, indeed, he will i)c certain to. For who 
would want to choose by rule’ Hesitles, he will at once Ik transformed 
from a human being into an organ stop or something ot the sort; for 
fidiat is a man without desires, without tree will and without choice, if 
not a stop in an organ’ W hat do >ou think’ Let us reckon the chances 
<an such a thing happen or not ’ 

‘'H’ml" you decide, “(^ur choice is usually mistaken from a false 
view of our advantage We sometimes choose absolute nonsense bc' 
cause in our foolishness we sec in that nonsense the easiest means for 
attaining a supposed advantage. Hut when all that is explained and 
irofkcd out on paper (which is {Krfectly possible, for it is contemptible 
and senseless to suppose that some laws of nature man will never 
understand), then certainly so<alled desires will no longer exist. For 
if a desire should come into conflict with reason we shall then reason 
and not desire, because it will bc impossible retaining our reason to 
btjenteie/iin our desires, and in that way knowingly act agaiiut reason 
and desire to injure ourselves. And as all cho«cc and reasoning can be 
fcidiy cakubted — because there will some day be discovered the laws 
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of our so-called free wilt— so, joking apar^ there may one day hk 
something like a table constructed of them, so that we really slwll 
choose in accordance with it. If, for instance, some day they calculate 
and prove to me that I made a long nose at some one because I could 
not help making a long nose at him and that I had to do it in that 
particular way, what freedom is left me, especially if I am a learned 
man and have taken my degree somewhere? Then I should be able 
to calculate my \n hole life for thirty years beforehand. In short, if duf 
could be arranged there would be nothing left for us to do; anyway, 
we should have to understand that. And, in fact, we ought unweary* 
ingly to rc|>cat to ourselves that at such and such a time a*nd in such 
and such circumst inces Nature does not ask our leave; that we have 
got to take her as she is and not fashion her to suit our fancy, and if 
we really aspire to formulas and tables of rules, and well, even ... to 
the chemical retort, there’s no help for it, we must accept the retort 
UX), or else it will be accepted w'lthout our consent. . . 

Yes, but here I come to a stop' CJentlcmen, you must excuse me for 
being over-philosophical; it's the result of forty vears underground! 
Allow me to indulge mv fanev. You see, gentlemen, reason is an 
excellent thing, there’s no disputing that, but reason is nothing but 
reason and s.itisties only the rational side of man’s nature, while vnll 
is a manifestation of the whole lite, that is, of the whole human life 
including reavtn and all the impulses. And although our life, in this 
manifestation ot it, is often worthless, yet it is life and not simply 
extracting scpiirc nxits Here >, for instance, quite naturally want to 
live, in order to satisiy all m\ c.ip.tcitus tor litc, and not simply my 
capacity for reasoning, tbit is, not simplv one-twentieth of my capacity 
for life. What docs reason know ’ Reason only knows yvhat it has sue* 
cceded in learning (some things, {lerhaps. it will never learn; this is 
a poor comfort, but why not viy so trankU ’) and human nature acts 
as a whole, with everything that is m it, consciously or unconsciously, 
and, even if it goes yyrong. it lives. I suspect, gentlemen, that you are 
looking at me yvith compassion; you tell me again that an enlightened 
and dcvelojK-d man, such, in short, as the future man will be, cannot 
consciously desire anything dis.idvant.igcous to himself, that that can 
be proved inithematicallv. 1 thoroughly agree, it can — by mathemaucs. 

But I re|ieat for the hundredth time, there is one case, one only, when 
man may consciously, purposely, desire yvhat is injurious to himsdf, 
what is stupid, very stupid — simply in order to have the right to desire 
for himself even what is very stupid and not to be bound by an obligih 
tion to desire only what is sensible. Of course, this very stupid thinig^ 
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dii« caprice of our^ may be in reality, gentlemen, more advantageous 
for us than anything else on earth, especially in certain cases. And in 
particular it may be more advantageous than any advantage even when 
it does us obvious harm, and contradicts the soundest conclusions of 
our reason concerning our advantage — for in any circumstances it 
preserves for us what is most precious and most important — that is, 
our personality, our individuality. Some, you sec, maintain that this 
really is the most precious thing for mankind; choice can, of course, 
if it chooses, be in agreement with reason; and esjKcially if this be not 
abused but kept within bounds. It is proiitabic aiul sometimes even 
praiseworthy. But very often, and even most often, choice is utterly 
and stubbornly opposed to reason . . . and . . . and . . . do you know 
that that, too, is profitable, sometimes even praiseworthy? (ientlemcn, 
kt us suppose that man is not stupid. (Indeed one cannot refuse to 
suppose that, if only from the one consideration, that, if man is stupid, 
then who is wise?) But if he is not stupid, he is monstrously un- 
grateful! Phenomenally uni;ratctu!. In fact, I liclieve that the best 
definition of man is the ungrateful biped. But th.it is not all, that is not 
his worst defect; his worst delect is his {Kr|xrtual moral obliquity, 
perpetual — from the days of the FIikkI to the Schlcswig-I lolstein (leriod. 

Moral obliquity and consc(]uentlv lack of giMxl sense; for it has long 
been accepted that lack of gixx! sense is due to no other cause than 
moral obliquity. Put it to the test ami c.ist your eyes u|)on the history 
of mankind. What will you see' Is it a gr.ind sjK’it.ulc^ (irand, if 
you like. Take the Oilossus of Rlimles, for inst.iiue. that’s worth some- 
thing. With gorxl reavin .Mr. .\naevsky testifies of it that some say 
that it is the work of man's hands, while others maintain that it has 
been created by Nature herself. Is it rnans-colourctP It may Ik it is 
many<oIoured, trx>: if one takes the dress uniforms, military and 
civUian, of all peoples in all ages — that alone is worth Mimething, and 
if you take the undress uniforms you will never get to the end of it; 
no historian would Ik c<|ual to the job. Is it monotonous’ It may Ik it's 
monotonous torj; it's fighting and fighting; they arc fighting now, they 
fought first and they fought last — you will admit ih.it it is almost too 
monotonous. In short, one may say anything aliout the history of the 
world — anything that might enter the most disordered imagination. 

The only thing one can’t say is that it's rational, llir very word sticks 
in one’s throat. And, indeed, this is the odd thing that is continually 
hi^tpening: there are continually turning up in life moral and rational 
penona, sages and lovers of humanity, who make it their object to live 
all their Uvea as morally and rationally as possible, to be, so to 
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a lig^t to didr ndghboun amply in order to dkow diem that it U 
poMible to live morally and rationally in this world. And yet we alt 
know that those very people sooner or later have been f^dse to them- 
8elves> playing some queer trick, often a most unseemly one. Now I 
ask you: what can be expected of man since he is a being endowed 
with such strange qualities? Shower upon him every earthly blessing 
drown him in a sea of happiness, so that nothing but bubbles of bliss 
can be seen on the surface; give him economic prosperity, such diat 
he should have iKJthing else to do but sleep, eat cakes and busy him> 
self with the continuation of his s()ccics, and even then out of dieer 
ingratitude, sheer spite, man would play you some nasty trick. Ife 
would even risk his cakes and would deliberately desire the most fatal 
rubbish, the most uneconomical absurdity, simply to introduce into 
all this positive good sense his fatal fantastic element. It is just his 
fantastic dreams, his vulgar folly, that he will desire to retain, simply 
in order to prove to himself— as though that were so necessary — that 
men still arc men and not the keys of a piano, which the lasvs d 
nature threaten to control so completely that soon one will be able to 
desire nothing but bv the calendar. And that is not all: even if man 
really were nothing but a pian«>-kcy, even if this were proved to him 
by natural science and mathematics, even then he would not become 
reasonable, but would purcHissdy do something perverse out of sim{^ 
ingratitude, simply to gain his point. And if he does not ficd means 
he will contrive destruction and chaos, will contrive sufferings of all 
sorts, only to gam bis {xnni ile will launch a curse upon the world, 
and as only man can curse (it is his privilege, the primary distinction 
between him anil other animals) it may be by his curse alone he will 
attain his object — that is, lonvincc himself that he is a man and not a 
piano-key! If you .viy that all this, t(M>, can be calculatetl and tabulated 
—chaos and darkness and curses, so that the mere possibility of cakll> 
lating it all beforeh.mil would stop it all, and reuse i would reassert 
itself — then man would purjioscly go mad in order to be rid of reason 
and gain his jK>int! 1 lielievc in it, 1 answer for it, for the whole wosk 
of man really seems to consist in nothing but proving to himself every 
minute tha» he is a man and not a piamvkey! It m.iy be at the cost of 
his skin, it may be by canntl)alism! And this being so, can one help 
being tempted to rejoice that it has not yet come off, and that desire 
still depends on something we don't know? 

You will scream at me (that is, if you condescend to do so) that no 
one is touching my free will, that all they are oonoerned with is dm 
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Of tvitt sbottld itsd^ o£ its own free will, coincide widi my own 
aatinel intoests, with tte laws of nature and arithmetic. 

Good heavens, gentlemen, what sort of free will is left when we 
oome to tabulation and arithmetic, when it will all be a case of twice 
two makes four? Twice two makes four without my will. As if free 
will meant that! 


[ ix 1 

Gentlemen, I am joking, and I know myself that my jokes are not 
brilliant, but you know one can’t take everything as a joke. I am, 
perhaps, jesting against the gram. (>cntlemcn, 1 am tormented by ques- 
tions; answer them fur me. You, tor instance, uant to cure men of 
their old habits and reform their will m accordance with science and 
good sense. But how do )(>u know, nut onl) that it is [lossihie, hut also 
that it is desirable, to retorm man in that vs a)? And what leads you 
to the conclusion that man’s inclinations need reforming’ In short, 
how do you know that such a reformation will he a licneiit to man? 
And to go to the root of the matter, why arc sou so {Positively con- 
vinced that not to act against his real normal interests guaranteed by 
die conclusions of reiison and arithmetic is certamlv always advanta- 
geous for man and must alsv'ays be a law for mankind’ .So far, you 
know, this is only your su(){xisiti(;n. It may lx: the liw ut logic, but 
not the law of humanity. You think, gentlemen, |x:rha|>s that I am 
mad? Allow me to defend mysclt. 1 agree that man is {trc-cmmcntly 
a creative animal, |)rcdestmcd to strive conscioiislv tor an uh|ect and to 
CItgage in engineering — that is, incessantlv and ciernallv to make new 
roads, wherever they may lead. Hut the trason why he wants somc- 
dmes to go od at a tangent may |ust lx: th.it he is prede>tincd to make 
the rood, and pcrhafis, Uxi, that however siu{>id the "dircLi" |u.ictical 
man may be, the thought sometimes will ixciir to him that the road 
dmoat always drKS lead <omeu’here, an(\ that the destination it lc.ids to 
it less important than the {ircKess of making it, and that the chief 
ddltg is to save the wcll<onductcd child from des|tising engineering, 
and so giving way to the fatal idleness, which, as we all know, is the 
rnfftk**** of all the vices. Man likes to make roads and to create, that is a 
fact beyond dispute. Hut why has he such a {Mssionate love for dcstruc- 
lloil and chaos also’ Tell me that! Hut on that {xnnt 1 want to say a 
tau^ of words myself. May it not be that he loves duos and dcstruc- 
don (ibcre can be no disputing that he docs sometimes love it) because 
be is insdnctively afraid of attaining his object and completing the 
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edifice he is constructing? Who knows, periiaps he only lorn dMtt 
edifice from a distance, and is by no means in love with it at doss 
quarters; perhaps he only loves building it and does not want to five 
in it, but will leave it, when completed, for the use of les ammaux 
domestiques — such as the ants, the sheep, and so on. Now the antm 
have quite a dilTcrcnt taste. They have a marvellous edifice of that 
pattern which endures for ever — the ant-heap. 

With the ant-heap the respectable race of ants began and with the 
ant-heap they will probably end, which does the greatest credit to their 
perseverance and gtxxl sense. But man is a frivolous and incongruous 
creature, and perhaps, like a chess-player, loves the process of the gam^ 
not the end of it. And who knows (there is no saying with certainty), 
perhaps the only goal on earth to which mankind is striving lies in rh«« 
incessant process of attaining in other words, in life itself, and not 
in the thing to be attained, which must always be expressed as a 
formula, as positive a% twice tuo makes four, and such positivenesa 
IS not life, gentUmen, but is the lieginning of death. Anyway, man 
has always been afraid of this mathematical certainty, and I am afraid 
of it now. Cirantcd that man docs nothing but seek that mathematical 
certainty, he traserscs <K(ans, sacrifices his life in the quest, but to sue* 
ceed, really to find it, he dreads, I assure you. He feels that when he 
has found it there ssill Ik* nothing for him to look for. When workmen 
have finished their \s«»rk they do at least receive their pay, they go 
to the tavern, then thev ar< taken to the police-station — and there 
IS (Kcupation for a sscck. But sshcre can man gu^ Anyway, one can 
observe a certain .isskss irdncNs al)«>ut him when he has attained such 
objects. He loves the process of attaining, but does not quite like to 
have attained, and that, ot course, is very absurd. In fact, man it a 
comical creature; there seems to be a kind of jest in it all. But yet 
mathematical certainty is, after all, something insufTerable. Twice two 
makes four seems to me simply a piece of insolence. Tss’ice two makes 
four is a |scrt cctxcomb who stands with arms akimbo barring your 
path and spitting I admit that twice two makes four is an excellent 
thing, but if we arc to give everything its due, twice tw’o makes five 
is somctin'cs a very charming thing tcx). 

And why arc you so firmly, so triumphantly, convinced that only 
the normal and the {vosiip’r in other words, only what is conducive 
to welfare — is for the advantage of man? Is not reason in error as 
Kgards advantage? Does not man, perhaps, love something besidet 
vvell-being? Perhaps he is just as fond of suffering? Perhaps sufieriog 
fr just as great a benefit to him as well-being? Man is somedoMf 
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cttraonfinarily, passionately, in love with suffering, and that Is a het, 
Hiere is no nc^ to appeal to universal history to prove that; only 
adk yourself, if you are a man and have lived at all. As far as my 
personal opinion is concerned, to care only for well-being seems to me 
positively ill-bred. Whether it*s good or bad, it is sometimes very 
jjdeasant, too, to smash things. I hold no brief for suffering nor for 
well-being other. I am standing for . . . my caprice, and for its being 
guaranteed to me when necessary. Suffering would be out of place in 
vaudevilles, for instance; I know that. In the “Pakice of Crystal” it is 
unthinkable; suffering means doubt, negation, and what would be the 
good of a “palace of crystal” if there could lie anv doubt alxiut it^ And 
jfet I think man will never renounce real suffering, that is, destruction 
and chaos. Why, suffering is the sole origin of consciousness. 'I'hough 
I did lay it down at the beginning that consciousness is the greatest 
ousfortune for man, set I know man prizes it and would not give 
it up for any satisfaction. Onisciousmss, for instance, is infinitciv 
superior to twice tw'o makes tour. Oiue \ou base m iihem.ntic.il cer- 
tainty there is nothing left to do or to understand 'I here will be noth- 
ing left but to bottle up )our five senses and plunge into contemplation. 
While if you stick to consciousness, t\tn though the same result is 
attained, you can at least Hog vourself it tutus, and tint will, .it anv 
rate, liven you up. Reactionary as it is, corixiral punishment is better 
dun nothing. 


[ * J 

You believe in a pilace t>f crsstil tint cm never l>e tlestroyed — a 
palace at which one wnll not lie .ihle to put out one's tongue or make 
a long nose on the slv. And (Krhaps that is pist whv I am afraid of this 
adifice that it is of cryst d atul can ncser lie destrosed and that one 
cannot put one’s tongue out at it even on the sl\. 

You see, if it were not a (ulace, but a hen house, I might creep into 
k to avoid getting wet, and yet I wriuld not call the hen-house a 
palace out of gratitude to it for keeping me tiry. You laugh and say 
dial in such circumstances a hen house is as gfxxi as a mansion. Yes, I 
nnewer, if one had to live simply to keep out of the rain. 

But what IS to be done if I have taken it into my head that that 
b not the only object in life, and that if one must live one had better 
Ibe in a mansion. That is my choice, my desire. You will only eradi- 
cate it when you have changed my preference. Well, do change it, 
aUare me nvitli •omething else, give me another ideal. But rocanwhile 
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I will not take a hen-houte for a mansion. The palace of crystal 
be an idle dream, it may be that it is inconsistent with die laws of 
nature and that I have invented it only throu^ my own stupidity, 
through the old-fashioned irrational habits of my generation. But 
what does it matter to me that it is inconsistent? That makes no 
difference since it exists in my desires, or rather exists as long as my 
desires exist. Perhaps you are laughing again? Laugh away; I will put 
up with any mockery rather than pretend that I am satisfied when I 
am hungry. I know, anyway, that I will not be put off with a com- 
promise, with a recurring zero, simply liecause it is consistent with the 
laws of nature and actu.illy exists. 1 will not accept as the crown of my 
desires a block of buildings with tenements for the poor on a lease 
of a thousand years, and {K-rhaps with a sign-board of a dentist hanging 
out. Destroy my desires, eradicate my ideals, show me something 
better, and I will follow you. You will say, perhaps, that is not worth 
your trouble; but in that case I can give you the same answer. We are 
discussing things seriously; but if you won’t deign to give me your 
attention, 1 will drop )our acquaintance. I can retreat into my under- 
ground hole. 

But while I am alive and have desires I would rather my hand 
were withered off than bring one brick to such a buildingl Don’t 
remind me that I have just rc|cetcd the palace of crystal for the sole 
reason that one cannot put out one's tongue at it. 1 did not say because 
I am so fond of putting ms tongue out. Perhaps the thing 1 resented 
was, that of all your edifice there has not been one at which out 
could not put out one’s tongue. On the contrary, 1 would let my 
tongue be cut off out of gratitude if things could be so arranged that 
I should lose all desire to put it out. It is not my fault that thiugs 
cannot Ik so arranged, aiul that one must be s.itisflcd w’lth model flats. 
Then why am 1 maelc with such desires? Qin I have been constructed 
simply in order to come to the conclusion that all my construction is a 
cheat? Can this Ik my wliole purptwe’ 1 do not believe it. 

But do you know what' 1 am convinced that we underground folk 
ought to be kept on a curb. Though we may sit forty years under- 
ground without s|Kaking, when we do come out into the light of day 
and break < ut we talk and talk and talk. . . . 

I *« 1 

The long and the short of it is, gentlemen, that it is better to do 
nothing! Better conscious inertial And so hurrah for underground! 
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lIlMNigh I hme said that I envy the normal man to the last drop of my 
hik^ yet I should not care to be in his place such as he is now (though 
I not cease envying him). No, no; anyway the underground life 
is more advantageous. There, at any rate, one can . . . Oh, but even 
now I am lyingl I am lying because I know myself that it is not 
mderground that is better, but something different, quite different. 
Cor which I am thirsting, but which 1 cannot find! Damn under* 
ground! 

1 will tell you another thing that would he better, and that is, if I 
mysdlf beheved in anything of what 1 have |ust written. I swear to 
you, gentlemen, there is not one thing, not one word of what 1 have 
written, that I really believe. Thit is I bcliexe it, {lerhaps, but at the 
same time I feel and suspect thit I am l)ing like a cobbler. 

“Then why have you written all this*” you will say to me. 

“I ought to put you underground tor forts vears without anything 
to do and then come to sou in your cellar, to find out what stage you 
have reached! How can a man lie left sstth nothing to do for forty 
years? 

“Isn’t that shameful, isn’t that humiliatini;*" sou will sas, iicrhaps, 
wagging your heads contemptuousls "You thirst for life and try to 
aettk the problems ot life bs a logical t.inglc. .\nd boss |Krsistent, 
how insolent arc your sallies, and at the s ime time wh it a scare you are 
in! You talk nonsense and are pleased svith it, sou sas impudent 
things and are in continual alarm and .i|>ologi/ing for them. You 
declare that you are atraid of nothing and at the same time try to 
iqgratiate yourself in our good opinion. ^ ou declare that you arc 
gnashing your teeth and at the same time you try to lie witty so as to 
•«"«««** us. You know that your witticisms are not witts, but you are 
evidently well satisfied with their literars value, ^oii may, {lerhaps, 
hnve really suffered, but sou have no rcs(>cct for your own suffering. 
You may have sincerity, but sou base no moiicsts , out of ihe pettiest 
vnnity you expose your sincerits to publiots and ignominy. You 
doubtlessly mean to say something, but bide sour last word through 
Cnr, because you have not the rcMilution to utter it, and only have a 
cowardly impudence. You br>asi of consciousness, but you arc not 
(Mlie of your ground, for though your mind works, yet your heart is 
darkened and corrupt, and you cannot have a full, genuine conscious* 
new without a pure heart. And how intrusive you arc, how you insist 
and grimace! Lies, lies, lies!" 

Of course I have myself made up all the things you say. That, too, 
ki from underground. I have been for forty years listening to you 
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through a crack under the floor. 1 have invented diein myad^ dbMft 
was nothing else I could invent. It is no wonder that I have 
it by heart and it has taken a literary form. . . . 

But can you really be so credulous as to think that I will print alt 
this and give it to you to read too^ And another problem: why do I 
call you “gentlemen," why do 1 address you as though you really were 
my readers? Such confessions as I intend to make arc never printed 
nor given to other people to read. Anyway, I am not strong>niinded 
enough for that, and I don’t sec svhy 1 should be. But you see a fancy 
has occurred to me and I want to realize it at all costs. Let me exphun. 

hvery man has reminiscences which he would not tell to every oi^ 
hut only to his friends. He has other matters in his mind whidi he 
would not reveal esen to his friends, hut only to himself, and that 
in secret. But theri arc other things which a man is afraid to tell even 
to himself, and cverv decent man has a number of such things stored 
away in his mind. 'I he more decent he is, the greater the number of 
such things 111 his mind. Anvssav, 1 have only lately determined to 
rcmemlKr vime of mv carls adsenturcs. Till now I have always 
avoided them, even ssiih a certain uneasiness. Now, when I am not 
only recalling them, hut have actualK decided to write an account 
of them, 1 ssant to tr\ the experiment sshether one can, even with 
oneself, lie }Krtcctl> ojicn and not take fright at the whole truth. I wiH 
observe, in parenthesiN, that Heine sass that a true autobiography is 
almost an im|V)ssihilits, and that man is bound to lie about himself. 
He considers that Rousseau c..tainl\ told lies alxiut himself in his cmi- 
fessions, and even intc ntionallv lied, out of vanity. 1 am convinced 
that Heine is right: I c]uitc utuierstand boss sometimes one may, out 
of sheer vanits, attribute regular crimes to oneselt, and indeed 1 on 
very well conceive that kind ot vanit). Hut Heme judged of people 
who made their confessions to the public. I write only for myself and 
1 wish to declare once and for all that it I write as though 1 were 
addressing readers, that is simplv iKcause it i» easier for me to write 
in that lorm It is a form, an empty form — I shall never have readeil* 
I have made this plain already. . . . 

1 don’t wish to he hamiKred by any restrictions in the compilatka 
of my note 1 shall not attempt any system or method. I will jot thingii 
down as I remcmlKr them 

But here, (lerhaps, some one will catch at the word and ask me: if 
you really don’t reckon on readers, why do you make such compacts 
with yourself — and on pafier too — that is, that you won’t attempt any 
system or method, that you jot things down as you remember theov 
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and to 00, and so on? Why are you explaining? Why do you 
(^Mlogize? 

Well, there it is, I answer. 

There is a whole psychology in all this, though. Perhaps it is simply 
diat I am a coward. And perhaps that I purposely imagine an audience 
before me in order that I may be more dignified while 1 write. There 
are perhaps thousands of reasons. Again, what is my object precisely 
in writing? If it is not for the benefit of the pub! why should I not 
simply recall these incidents in my oun mind without putting them 
on paper? 

Quite so; but >et it is more imposing on paper. There is something 
more impressive in it; I shall lie better able to criticize myself .uid 
improve mv stvle. Besides, I sh.i!l fKrhaps obtain actual relief from 
writing. Today, for instance, I am particularly oppressed bv one 
memory of a distant past. It came buk vividls to mv mind a few days 
Ijgo^ and has remained haunting me like ati annovmg tunc that one 
cannot get rid of. And vet I must get rid of it v>mchow. I have him* 
dredsof such reminiscences; but at times some one stands out from the 
hundred and oppresses me. For some reavin I IkIicvc tint if I write 
it down I should get rid of it. Whv in»t trv ’ 

Besides, I am bored, and I never have anvthing to do Writing will 
be a sort of work. Thev sav work m ikes man kind-hearted and honest. 
Well, here is a chance for me, anvwav. 

Snow is failing to-dav, vcilow and dmgv It fell vestertliv, loo, and 
a few days ago. I fanev it is the wet snow th.u liis reminded me of 
that incident which I cannot shake otf novv .\nd vi let it Ik a story 
apropos of the falling snow 
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Parti 

APROPOS OF THE WET SNOW 

When from dark error’s subjugation 
My words of passionate exhortation 
Had wrenched thy fainting spirit free; 

And urithing prone in thine affliction 
'Iliou didst recall with malediction 
The \icc that had encompassed thee; 

And when thy slumbering conscience, fretting 
By recollection’s torturing flame, 
llioii didst rcscal the hideous setting 
Of thy litc s current ere I came: 

When suddenly I saw thee sicken. 

And Nseeping, hide thine anguished face, 

Kesolted, maddened, horror-stricken, 

At memories ot loiil disgrace. 

Nlkjiassov (/ransIjuJ by Jaltei Soskica) 

i « 1 

.A.T TUi\T time I was onl\ twenty-four. My life was even then 
gliMmy, ill-rcgulatrii, and as sol. r> is that of a savage. I made friends 
with no one and (Nisitisely asoidcd talking, and buried myself more 
and more in my hole. .'\t work in the otficc I never looked at any on^ 
and I was |K'rtrstly well aw arc that m\ companions looked upon me» 
not only as .i ijucer fellow , Inii even liKikcd ujxin me — I always fancied 
this — with .I soft ot loathing. I sometimes wondered why it was that 
noUxiy exctpi me taiKud that he was looked upon with aversion. 
One of the clerks had a most rcpiiUive. |xxk-markei face, whidi 
looked |x>sitivel> villainous. I Ixdicse i should not have dared to kwk 
at any one with siuh an unsightiv countenance. .Another had such g 
very dirty old uniform that there was an unple.isant odour in his 
proximity. ^ ‘t not one of these gentlemen showed the slightest self* 
consciousness-x'ithcr about their clothes or their countenance or their 
character in any way. Ncith' ot them ever imagined that they were 
looked at with repulsion; if they had imagined it they w'ould not have 
minded — so long as their superiors did not look at them in that way. 
It is clear to me now that, owing to my-unbounded vanity and to die 
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liiigb ttandard I Mt for mysdf, I often looked at myself with furious 
diieoaten^ which verged on loathing, and so I inwardly attributed the 
same feding to every one. I hated my face, for instance: I thought it 
di^gtisting, and even suspected that there was something base in my 
caqsression, and so every day when I turned up at the office I tried to 
bdiave as independently as (x)ssiblc, and to assume a lofty expression, 
so that I might not be sus(Kctcd of being abject. “My face may be 
Itgly,” I thought, “but let it be lofty, expressive, and, above all, ex~ 
tremety intelligent.” Hut I was ]x>sitively and painfully certain that it 
was impossible for my countenance ever t«) express those qualities. 
And what was worst of all. I thought it actually stupKl-l«M>king, and 
1 would have been quite satisfied if I could have l(x>kcd intelligent. 
In faa, I would even have put up with kwiking base if. at the same 
time, my face could have Ixren thought strikingly intelligent. 

Of course, I hated my fellow clerks one ami all, and 1 despised them 
•n, yet at the same time I svas. as it were, .ifraid of them. In fact, it 
happened at times that 1 thought in<»re highlv of them than of myself. 
It somehow happened quite suddcnlv that I alternated lietwccn tlespis- 
ing them and thinking them sujKrior to mvself. ,\ cultivated and 
decent man cannot l>c vain without setting a fearfully high standard 
for himself, and without despising and almost luting himself at cer- 
tain moments. But whether I tiespised them or thought them su{>erior 
I dropped my eyes almost every time I met anv one. I even made 
experiments whether I could f.ice So-and-S<<'s Iixiking at me, and 1 was 
always the first to drop my eyes. 1 his worried me to distr.ution. I had 
a sickly dread, too, of licing ridiculous, and sn hail a slavish passion 
tot the convention.ll in cscrything external. I hivccl to f.dl into the 
common rut, and h.id a whole hcartcii terror of anv kiiul of eccen- 
tricity in myself. But how cr>ul<i I live u[> t»> it^ I ssms m'irhidly sensi- 
tive* a man of our age should he. '1 ht s were all stupid, ami as like 
one another as so many sheep. Perhaps I was the only one in the office 
irilO fancied that I w’as a coward anti a slave, and I fancied it just 
hacause I was more highly dcveln|xxl. But it was nf.t only that I 
t inrird it, it really was so. 1 was a cowarti and .i slave. I say this without 
die slightest embarrassment, hvery decent m.m of our age must be a 
coward and a sbve. That is his normal condition. Of that I am firmly 
pe r su ad ed. He is ma<le and constructed to that very end. Anti not only 
•t die present time owing to some casual circumstances, but always, 
M aO times, a decent man is bound to be a coward and a slave. It is 
the law of nature for aU decent people all over the earth. If any one 
cf riicm happens to be valiant alwut something, he need not be com* 
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ferted nor carried away by that; he would show die udiite fe^t lwr fiil 
the same before something else. That is how it invariably and iniwi- 
tably ends. Only donkeys and mules are valiant, and they only dll they 
are pushed up to the wall. It is not worth while to pay attention to 
them, for they really are of no consequence. 

Another circumstance, too, worried me in those days: diat there 
was no one like me and I was unlike any one else. **1 am alone diey 
are every one," 1 thought — and |x>ndered. 

From that it is evident that I was still a youngster. 

The very opposite sometimes happened. It was loathsome sometimet 
to go to the odice; things reached such a point that I often came hmne 
ill. But all at once, apro|X)s of nothing, there would come a phase of 
skepticism and indifTcrencc (everything happened in phases to me), 
and I would laugh myself at my intolerance and fastidiousness, I would 
reproach myself with iKing romantic. At one time I was unwilling to 
speak to any one, while at other times I would not only talk, but go to 
the length of contemplating making friends with them. All my £as> 
tidiousness would suddenly, for no rhyme or reason, vanish. Who 
knows, (Krhaps 1 nestr had really had it, and it had simply been 
affected, and got out ot IxKiks. I have not decided that question even 
now. Once I quite made friends with them, visited their homes, played 
preference, drank vodka, talked of promotions. . . . But here let me 
make a digression. 

We Russians, speaking generally, have never had those foolish tran* 
scendcntal “romantics"— (lerma ami still more French— on whom 
nothing prmluces any ciTcct; if there were an earthquake, if all France 
perished at the barricades, they would still be the same, they would 
not even have the deerno to affect a change, but would still go on 
singing their transcendental songs to the hour of their death, because 
they are ftxils. We, in Russia, have no fixils; that is well known. That 
is what distinguishes us from foreign lands. Consequentlv these Oran* 
scendental natures are not found amongst us in their pure form. The 
idea that they are is due to our “realistic" journalists and critics of that 
day, always on the ItKikout for Kostan/hoglos and Uncle Pyotv 
Ivanitches and foolishly accepting them as our ideal; they have slan* 
dered our romantics, taking them for the same transcendental sort as 
in Germany or France. On the aintrary, the characteristics of our 
**romantics'’ are absolutely and directly opposed to the transcendental 
European type, and no EurofKan standard can be applied to them. 
(Allow me to make use of this word “romantic"— an old*fashioiwd 
said much respected word which has done good service and is famiK a f 
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to alL) Hie characteristics of our romantics are to understand every* 
things to see everything and to see it often incomparably more deaHy 
them Otar most realistic minds see it; to refuse to accept anyone or any* 
diingt but at the same time not to despise anything; to give way, to 
yield, from policy; never to lose sight of a useful practical object (such 
M rent-free quarters at the government exjKnse, (Knsions, decora- 
tions), to keep their eye on that obiect through all the enthusiasms and 
volumes of lyrical poems, and at the same time to preserve “the good 
and the beautiful” inviolate within them to the hour of their death, 
and to preserve 'themselves also, incidentally, like some precious jewel 
wrapped in cotton wool if only for the lx*ncfit of “the good and the 
beautiful.” Our “romantic” is a man of great breadth and the greatest 
rogue of all our rogues, 1 assure you. ... 1 can assure >ou from 
experience, indeed. Of course, th.it is, if he is intelligent. Hut what am 
I saying! The romantic is alwass intelligent, and I onlv meant to 
obsorve that although ss'e have had foolish romantics they don’t count, 
and they were only so because in the flower of their youth they degen- 
erated into Germans, and to presersx their precious jewxl more com- 
fortably, settled somewhere out there — by preference in Weimar or the 
Bbck Forest. 

I, for instance, genuinely despised my olTicial svork and did not 
openly abuse it simply liecausc 1 ssas in it myself and got a s.ilary for it. 
Anyway, take note, I did not o(xrnls abuse it. Our romantic would 
rather go out of his mind -a thing, hose ever, which very rarely 
happens — than take to ojkii abuse, unless he had some other career in 
view; and he is never kicked out. At most, thes woultl take him to the 
lunatic asylum as “the King of .Spain” if he shoulil go sery tn.id. Hut 
it is only the thin, fair jicoplc who go mit of their minds in Russia. 
Innumerable “romantics" attain later in htr to considerable rank in the 
service. Their many-udeilness is remark.ible! And what a fauilty they 
have for the most contradictory sensations' I was comforted by this 
^bought even in those days, and I am of the s.imc opinion now. That 
is why there are so many “hro-ul natures" among us ssho never lose 
dieir ideal even in the depths of degr.idation; anil though they never 
sdr a finger for their ideal, though they are arrant thieves and knaves, 
yet they tearfully cherish their first ideal and ate extraordinarily honest 
at heart. Yes, it is only among us that the mr>st incorrigible rogue can 
be ahsolutcly and loftily honest at heart without in the least ceasing 
to be a rogue. I repeat, our romantics, frecpiently, liecome such accom* 
pliihed rascals (I use the term "rascals” affect lonately), suddenly dis- 
play such a sense of reality and practical knowledge, that their be* 
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wildered superion and the public generally can only qacdate ill 
amazement. 

Their many-sidedness is really amazing, and goodness knows what 
it may develop into bter on, and what the future has in store for us. 
It is not a poor materiall I do not say this from any foolish or boastful 
patriotism. Hut I feel sure that you arc again imagining diat I am 
joking. Or perhaps it's just the contrary, and you are convinced that 1 
really think so. Anyway, gentlemen, I shall welcome both views as an 
honour and a sfKcial favour. And do forgive my digression. 

I did not, of course, maintain friendly relations with my comrades 
and srmn svas at loggerheads with them, and in my youth and inexpe- 
rience I even gave up txiwing to them, as though 1 had cut off all 
relations. 'Fhat, however, only hapficncd to me once. As a rule, I was 
always alone. 

In the first place I spent most of my time at home, reading. I tried 
to stifle all th.it was continually seething within me by means of ex- 
ternal impressions. And the only external means I had was reading. 
Reading, of course, was a great help — exciting me, giving me pleasure 
and pain. Hut at times it Ixircd me fearfully. One longed for move- 
ment in spite of everything, and I plunged all at once into dark, under- 
ground, loathsome vice of the (Kttiest kind. My wretched passions 
were acute, smarting, from my continual, sickly irritability. I had 
hysterical impulses, with tears and convulsions. I had no resource 
except reading — that is, there was nothing in my surroundings which I 
could resjKct and which attractcv .ne. I was overwhelmed vrith depres- 
sion, too; I h.ul an hysterical craving for incongruity and for contrast, 
and so I ttxik to vice. I have not said all this to justify myself. . . . 
Hut, no! I am lying. I did want to justify myself. I make that little 
ol>scrvation for my own iKriicfu, gentlemen. 1 don't want to lie. 1 
vowed to myself I would not. 

And so, furtively, timidly, in Militude, at night, I indulged in filthy 
vice, with a feeling of shame which never deserted me, even at the 
most loathsome moments, and which at such moments nearly made 
me curse. Already even then I h.ul my underground world in my soul. 
I was fearfully afraid of being seen, of being met, of being recognized. 
1 visited variotr ol>scure haunts. 

One night as I was passing a tavern I saw through a lighted window 
tome gentlemen fighting wuh billiard cues, and saw one of them 
thrown out of the windtjw. At other times I should have felt very mudi 
disgusted, but I was in such a mood at the time, that I actually envied 
the gentleman thrown out of the window— and 1 envied him so muds 
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ditt I evte went into die tavern and into the tulliard-room. ^Tcrhapa,* 
I “111 have a fight, too, and they’ll throw me out of the 

window.’' 

I was not drunk — but what is one to do— depression will drive a 
naan to such a pitch of hysteria? But nothing happened. It seemed 
diat I was not even equal to being thrown out of the window and 1 
went away without having my fight. 

An officer put me in my pl.ice from the first moment. 

I was standing by the billurd-tablc and m my ignorance blocking up 
die way, and he wanted to pass; he took me by the shoulders and 
without a word — without a warning or an explanation — moved me 
fipmn where I was standing to another spot aiul passed by as though he 
had not noticed me. I could have forgiven blous, but I could not 
forgive his having moved me without notuing me. 

Devil knows what I would have given for a real regular quarrel 
—a more decent, a more one. so to sficak. 1 h.ul l>ecn treated 

like a fly. This officer ss-as over si\ foot, while I was a spiinlly little 
fidlow. But the quarrel was in mv hands. I h.ul only to protest and I 
certainly w’ould have Ixrcn thrown out ot the wiiulow. Hut I changed 
my mind and preferred to heat a rcsenttiil retreat. 

1 went out of the tavern straight home, confused and troubled, and 
the next night I went out .u;.iin ssith the same lessd intentions, .still 
mote furtively, abjectly and iniserahlv than iK-forr, as it ssrre, sviih 
tears in my eyes — but still I did go ou* again. IX>n't imagine, though, 
it was cowardice made me slink assas trom the otlurr' I never have 
been a coward at heart, though I has-c alwass l>crn a cossar<l in .ictiun. 
Don’t be in a hurry to laugh — I assure sou I can explain it all. 

Ob, if only that officer ha«l Ikcu one of the sort who ssould consent 
lo fight a duel! But no, he was one of those gentlemen (alas, long 
CStUnaf) who preferred fighting with cues, or, like (iogol's I.iriitenant 
Pirogov, appealing to the police. *1 hey did not fight duels ami would 
Imvc thought a duel with a civilian like me an utterly unseemly pro* 
cedure in any case — and they lor>ked ujion the duel altogether as 
aomething impossible, something free-thinking and French. Hut they 
were quite ready to bully, especially when they were over six focK. 

1 did not slink away through cowardice, hut through an unbounded 
vanity. I was afraid rnit of his six foot, nrH of getting a sound thrashing 
•ad being thrown out of the winebw; I should have had physical 
COttrage enough, I assure you; but 1 had nm the moral courage. What 
I waa afraid of was that every one present, from the insolent marker 
down to the Jowest little stinking, pimply clerk in a greasy collar^ 
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would jeer at me and £ail to understand when I b^gan to proceit mil 
to address them in literary language. For of the point of honour—oot 
of honour, but of the point of honour ( point d'honneur)—<inc cannot 
speak among us except in literary language. You can’t allude to die 
"point of honour" in ordinary language. I was fully convinced (the 
sense of reality, in spite of all my romanticism!) that they would all 
simply split their sides with laughter, and that the officer would not 
simply beat me, that is, without insulting me, but would certainly 
prod me in the back with his knee, kick me round the bilhardobl^ 
and only then [lerhaps have pity and drop me out of the window. 

Of course, this trivial incident could not with me end in that. I 
often met that (jfficcr afterwards in the street and noticed him very 
carefully. I am not quite sure whether he recognized me, I imagine 
not; 1 )udge from certain signs. But I — I stared at him with spite and 
hatred and so it went on . . . for several years! My resentment grew 
even deefier with years. At first I began making stealthy inquiries 
about this officer. It was difficult for me to do so, for I knew no one. 
But one day I heard some one shout his surname in the street as I 
was following him at a distance, as though I were tied to him — and 
so I learnt his surname. Another time I followed him to his flat, and 
for ten kopecks learnt trom the {Mirter where he lived, on which 
storey, whether he lived alone or with others, and so on — in iasXf 
everything one could learn trom a porter. One morning, though I had 
never tried my haiul with the pen, it suddenly occurred to me to 
write a s.uire on this officer ii ‘he form of a novel which would 
unmask his villains. I ssrotc the novel ssith relish. 1 did unmask lua 
villainy, I even exaggeratcsl it ; at tirst 1 so altered his surname that it 
could easily Ik rccogni/rd, but on second thoughts 1 changed it, and 
sent the story to the Oteuhesti’enmya But at that time sudl 

attacks were not the fashion and my story was not printed. That was a 
great vexation to me. 

Sometimes I was {sositisclv choked with resentment. At last I deter* 
mined to challenge my enemy to .i duel. 1 com(ioscd a splendid, charm* 
ing letter to him, imploring him to afxilogizc to me, and hinting rather 
plainly at a duel in case ot rcfus.il. llie letter was so composed that if 
the officer h.'id had the least understanding of the good and the beauti* 
ful he would certainly have flung himself on mv neck and have offered 
me his friendship. And how nne that would have been! How we 
should have got on together! "He oiuld have shielded me with hit 
higher rank, while I could have improved his mind with my culture 
>nd, well . . . mv ideas, and all sorts of things might have happened.** 
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Qnlf &ncy, diis was two years after his insult to me, and my challenge 
woiiU have been a ridiculous anachronism, in spite of all the ingenuity 
of my letter in disguising and explaining away the anachronism. But, 
riianlt God (to this day I thank the Almighty with tears in my eyes) 
1 did not send the letter to him. Cold shivers run down my back when 
I think of what might have happened if I had sent it. 

And all at once I revenged myself in the simplest way, by a stroke 
genius! A brilliant thought suddenly dawned u(x>n me. Sometimes 
on hohdays I used to stroll along the sunny side of the Nevsky about 
four o'clock in the aftermxm. Though it was hardly a stroll so much 
as a series of innumerable miseries, humiliations and resentments; but 
no doubt that was |ust sshat I vs anted. I used to wriggle along in a 
most unseemly fashion, like an cel, continually moving aside to make 
way for generals, for oificcrs ot the (nurds ind the Hussars, or for 
ladies. At such minutes there used to lx.* a convulsive tvvini;e at my 
heart, and 1 used to ted hot all down mv hack at the mere thought 
of the wretchedness ot mv attire, of the wretchedness anti ab^ectness 
of my httle scurrying tigure. litis was n rei’ular marts rdom, a con< 
tinual, intolerable humiliiiion at the thought, which pissed into an 
incessant and direct sensation, tint I was a mere tiv in the eves of all 
thi« world, a nastv, disi'usting tly — more intelligent, more highly de- 
veloped, more retincd in teeiing thin anv of them, ot eoiirse, but a 
6y that was continuallv miking wav for every one, insulted and in- 
}ured by every one. Why I inllicted this torture u{x>n myself, why I 
went to the Nevsky, I don't know. I felt simply drawn there at every 
possible opfxirtunity. 

Already then I Ixrgan to cx|Krience a rush of the cn|ov merit of which 
1 ^x>ke in the first chapter. Atrcr my affair with tlu officer I iclt even 
more drawn there than Ixrtore it was on the Nevsky that I met him 
most frequently, there I could ailmirc him He, too, went there chiefly 
on holidays. He, Uto, turned rjut ot his path tor generals and (lerwins 
of high rank, and he, too, wriggled lx;twecn them like an eel; but 
people like me, or even iKtter dressed like me, he simply walked 
over; he made straight for them as though there was nothing but 
empty space before him, and never, under any circumstances, turned 
aside, I gkuted over my resentment watching him and . . . always 
resentfully made way for him. It exasperated me that even in the 
Street 1 could not be on an even hxiting with him. 

''Why must you invariably be the first to move aside’” I kept asking 
myself in bynerical rage, waking up sometimes at three o'clock in the 
morning. "Why is it you and not he? There's no regubtion about it. 
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there** no written law. Let the making way be equal as it usuaOy it 
when refined people meet: he moves half-way and you move halfway; 
you pass with mutual respect.” 

But that never happened, and I always moved aside, while he did 
not even notice my making way for him. And lo and behold a bright 
idea dawned upon me! “What,” 1 thought, “if 1 meet him and don’t 
move on one sidc.^ What if I don’t move aside on purpose, even if I 
knock up against him’ How would that be.’” This audacious idea 
took such a hold on me that it gave me no peace. I was dreaming of 
it continually, horribly, and I pur{)oscly went more frequently to the 
Nevsky in order to picture mure vividly how I should do it when 1 did 
do It. I was delighted. 'Hus intention seemed to me more and more 
pr.ictical and (xissiblc. 

“Of course I shall not really push him,” I thought, already more 
gtxxl'tiatured in my )oy. “I will simply not turn aside, will run up 
against him, not very violently, but just shouldering each other — just 
as mu(.h as dcsctKy {)crmits. 1 will pusii against him just as much as 
he pushes .igainst me.” At last 1 made up my mind completely. But my 
preparations ttxik a great deal of time. To l)cgin with, when I carried 
out my plan 1 should need to lx* l<M>kmg rather more decent, and so I 
had to think of ms get up. ’in case ot emergenev, if, for instance, 
there were any sort of public ssandal (and the public there is of the 
most rcchcTihe the Countess ssalks there; Prince D. walks there; all 
the literary ssorld is there), I must lie well dressed; that inspires respect 
and of itselt puts us on an eijual oiing in the eyes of society.” 

With this objest 1 asked for some of ms salary in advance, and 
bought at 'rduirkin's a pair of bl.uk glos’cs and a decent hat. Black 
gloves seemed to me both more dignified and hon ton than the lemon* 
coloured ones sshuh I had Kmiemplatcd at first. “The colour is too 
gaudy, It liMiks as though one sserc trsing to be conspicuous,” and I 
did not take the lemon coloured ones. 1 h.ul got readv long beforehand 
a gtxxl shirt, svith sshite Ixme studs; my overcoat was the only thing 
that held me b.uk *I he coat in itself svas a very good one, it kept me 
Warm; but it svas svadded and it had a raccixsn collar which was the 
height of vulgaritv. 1 had to change the collar at any sacrifice, and to 
have a Ixraver one like an otliccr’s. For this purpose I began visiting 
the Gostiny Dvor and after several attempts I pitched upon a piece of 
cheap German iKaver. Though these (lerman beavers soon grow 
shabby and look wretched, yet at first they look exceedingly well, and 
I only needed it for one occasion. I asked the price; even so, it was too 
expensive. After thinking it over ihoroOghly I decided to sell my 
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noooon collar. The rest of the money— a considerable sum for me, I 
decided to borrow from Anton Antonitch Syetotcbkin, my immediate 
superior, an .unassuming person, though grave and judicious. He never 
lent money to any one, but I had, on entering the service, been spe> 
dally recommended to him by an important personage who had got 
me my berth. I was horribly worried. To borrow from Anton Anton* 
ilch seemed to me monstrous and shameful. I did not sleep for two or 
diree nights. Indeed, I did not sleep well at that time, I was in a fever; 
I had a vague sinking at my heart or else a sudden throbbing, throb* 
bing^ throbbing! .\nton Antonitch ssas surprised at first, then he 
frowned, then he reflected, and did after all lend me the mone\, receiv- 
ing from me a written authorization to take from m) salary a fortnight 
later the sum that he had lent nu. 

In this way everything was at last ready. The handsome lieaver 
iqdaced the mean-lookin.g racsixso, and I iKgan bv degrees to get to 
work. It would never have done to .ut offhand, at random; the plan 
had to be carried out skilfulls, b\ liegrers Hut I must confess tint after 
many efforts I began to despiir we s,mp!> could not run into e.Kh 
ocher. 1 made esery preparation, I was ipiite determined -it srernetl .is 
dwuf^ we should run into one another directls — and iKfore I knew 
what I was doing I had siep^Kcl aside for him again and he had passed 
without noticing me. 1 even pravid as I approached him that (irxl 
would grant me determination. One time I h.id made up mv mind 
thoroughly, but it ended in my stumbling and failing at his feet be- 
cause at the very last inst int when I was six inches from him my 
courage failed me. He vers calmly step(Mrd over me, while 1 flew on 
ope side hke a ball, lliat n ght I was ill .igain, feverish and delirious. 

And suddenly it ended most happily. 1 he night liefore I hail made 
Pp my mind not to carry out mv t imI plan and to abandon it all, and 
pdtfa that obfect I went to the Nevskv for the last time, pisi to see how 
1 would abandon it all Suddenly, three p.Kes from mv enemy, I 
pnespcctedly made up my mind — I closed my eyes, and vse ran full 
tilt, shoulder to shoulder, .against one another' I did not hiidgr an inch 
nod passed him on a {Krfectiy rqual fooling' He did not rsen look 
round and pretended not to notice it, but he was only pretending, 1 am 
convinced of that. 1 am convinced of that to this das' Of roursr. I got 
the worst of It — he was stronger, but that was not the |Kiint. llic point 
wss that 1 had attained my object, 1 h.ad kept up my dignity, I had not 
yidded a step, and had put myself publicly on an cc|ual KKial footing 
with him. 1 returned home feeling that I was fully avenged fur every* 
diipg; 1 was delighted. 1 was triumphant and sang Italian arias. Of 
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coune, I win not describe to you what happened to me three dup 
later; if you have read my iint chapter you can guess that for yourselC. 
The officer was afterwards transferred; I have not seen him now for 
fourteen years. What is the dear fellow doing now? Whom is he 
walking over? 
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But the period of my dissipation would end and I always felt very 
sick afterwards. It was followed by remorse — I tried to drive it away* 

I felt tex) sick. By degrees, however, I grew used to that too. I grew 
used to everything, or rather 1 voluntarily resigned myself to enduring 
it. But I had a means of escape that reconciled everything — that was to 
find refuge in “the gorxl and the beautiful/’ in dreams, of course; 

I was a terrible dreamer, 1 would dream for three months on end, 
tucked away in m) corner, and >ou may believe me that at those 
moments I had no resemblance to the gentleman who, in the per* 
turbation of his chicken heart, put a collar of German beaver on his 
greatcoat. I suddenly became a hero. I would not have admitted my 
siX'fcxit lieutenant even d he h.nd called on me. I could not even [ncture 
him before me then. What were my dreams and how 1 could satisfy 
myself with them, it is hard to s.iy now, but at the time 1 was satisfied 
with them. Hiough, indeed, even now I am to some extent satisfied 
with them. Dreams were particularly sweet and vivid after a qidl 
of dissipation; they came with r«. .orse and with tears, with curses and 
transports, llierc were moments of such positive intoxication, of such 
happiness, that there was not the faintest trace of irony within me, on 
my honour. 1 had faith, ho|>c. love. 1 lielicsed blindly at such times dial 
by some miracle, by some external circumstance, all this would sud* 
denly open out, expand: that suddenly a vista of suitable activity— 
bcnelicent, gexx!, and, alxive all, reaih-nuJe (what sort of activity I 
had no idea, hut the great thing was that it should be all ready for 
me)— would rise up iKforc me, and I shouKl come out into the light 
of day, almost riding a white horse and crowned with laurel. Anything 
but the foremost place I could not conceive for myself, and for that 
very reason I ijuite contentedly occupied the lowest in reality. Either 
to be a hero or to grovel in the mud — there was nothing between. That 
was my ruin, for when I was in the mud 1 comforted myself with the 
thought that at other times 1 was a hero, and the hero was a cloak for 
the mud: for an ordinary man it was shameful to defile himself, bttt a 
hero was too lofty to be utterly defiled, and so he might defile him se lf * 
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It it worth notiiig that these attacks of "the good and the beautiful" 
visited me even during the period of dissipation and just at the times 
when I was touching the bottom. They came in separate spurts, as 
though reminding me of themselves, but did not banish the dissipation 
by their appearance. On the contrary, they seemed to add a rest to it 
1^ contrast, and were only sulBciently present to serve as an ap^ietizing 
sauce. That sauce was made up ot contradictions and sulTcrings, of 
agonizing inward analysis and all these pangs and pin-pricks gave a 
ceitiun piquancy, even a significance to my dissipation — in fact, com- 
pletely answered the purpose of an ap(Kti/ing sauce. 1 here w'as a 
certain depth of meaning in it. And I could hardlv have resigned 
myself to the simple, vulgar, direct debauchery of a clerk and have 
endured all the filthiness of it. VV'hat could have allureil me alxiut it 
then and have drawn me at night into the street.’ No, I had a lofty 
way of getting out of it all. 

And what loving-kin<iness oh Lord, what losing-kindness I felt at 
limes in those dreams ot mine! in chose “tlights into the gcMKi and the 
beautiful**; though it ssas tantasiic lose, though it ssas neser applied 
to anything human in rcalits, yet there ss.is so much ot this love that 
one did not feel afterwards esen the impulse to appls it in reality; that 
would have been suixrtluous. hs'ersthing, howeser, passed saiistactorily 
by a lazy and fascinating transition into the sphere ot .'rt, th.it is, into 
the beauuful forms of life, Is mg reads, largely stolen trorii the |x>cts 
and novelists and adapted to all v>rts ot needs and uses. I, ti>r instance, 
was triumphant over every one; every one, ed course, ssas in tiust and 
aihes, and was forced s{xjncanenusly to rccogni/c ms su;irrioriiy, and 
lltH'gave them all. I was a poet and a grand gentleman, I tell in love; 
I came in for countless millions and immediateis drsotrd them to 
liumanity, and at the same lime 1 confessed iKlore all the |Koplc my 
diameful deeds, which, ot course, ssere not merely shametui, but had 
in them much that was ‘‘gtXKl an<! lieautiful,'’ something in the Man- 
fred style. Every one would kiss me and sseep (ssh.it idiots they would 
be if they did not), while 1 should go bareloot and hungry preaching 
new ideas and fighting a victorious .\ustcrlit/. against the oincuraniists. 
Then the band would plas a march, an amnesty ssould l>r declared, 
the Pope would agree to retire from Rome to Hra/d; then there would 
be a b^l for the whole </f Italy at the Villa Iforghcsc on ilic shores 
of Lake Onno, Lake Oimo iKing for that pur|Mjsc transferred 
10 the neighbourhood of Rome; then would come a Kcne in the 
bushes, and to on, and so on— as though you did ixA know all about itl 

You will say that it is vulgar and contemptible to drag all this into 
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public after all the tears and transits which I have myself confesiedL 
But why is it contemptible? Can you imagine that I am ashamed of it 
all, and that it was stupider than anything in your life, gentlemen? 
And 1 can assure you that some of these fancies were by no means 
badly composed. ... It did not all happen on the shores of Lake 
Como. And yet you arc right — it really is vulgar and contemptible. 
And most contemptible of all it is that now I am attempting to justify 
myself to you. And even more contemptible than that is my making 
this remark now. But that’s enough, or there will be no end to it: 
each step will be more contemptible than the last. . . . 

I could never stand more than three months of dreaming at a time 
without feeling an irresistible desire to plunge into society. To plunge 
into society meant to visit my suficrior at the office, Anton Antonit^ 
Syetotchkin. He was the only {icrmanent acquaintance 1 have had in 
my life, and I wonder at the fact myself now. But 1 only went to see him 
when that phase came over me, and when my dreams had reached 
such a [wint of bliss that it l)ccame essential at once to embrace nay 
fellows and all mankind; and for that purpose 1 needed at least one 
human being, actually existing. I h.id to call on Anton Antonitdl» 
however, on Tuesday— his at-homc day; so I had always to time my 
passionate desire to embrace humanity so that it might fall on a 
Tucstlay. 

This Anton .Antonitch liveil on the fourth storey in a house in Five 
(Corners, in four low-pitchcd r<Kims, one smaller than the other, of a 
particularly frugal and sallow ap, ^arance. He had two daughters and 
their aunt, who used to {xiur out the tea. Of the daughters one was 
thirteen and another fourteen, they both had snub noses, and 1 was 
awfully shy of them Ikc.iusc they were always whispering and giggling 
together. I'he master of the house usually sat in his study on a leather 
couch in front of the t.ib!e with some grey-headed gentleman, usually a 
colleague from our office or stimc other department. 1 never saw more 
than two or three visitors there, always the same. They talked about 
the excise duty, alxnit business in the senate, alx>ut salaries, about 
promotions, about His Excellency, and the best means of pleadng him, 
and so on. I had the patience to sit like a f(X)l beside these people for 
four hours at stretch, listening to them without knowing what to 
say to them or venturing to s.iv a word. I became stupefied, several 
times 1 felt myself perspiring, I was overcome by a sort of paralysis; 
but this was pleasant and gotxl for me. On returning home I deferred 
for a time my desire to embrace all mankind. 

I had, however, one other acquaintance of a sort, Simonov, who wat 
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an old fldioolfdlow. I had a number of schoolfellows indeed in Peters* 
but I did not associate with them and had even given up nodding 
to them in the street. I believe 1 had transferred into the depaitment I 
was in simply to avoid their company and to cut off all connection with 
my hateful childhood. Curses on that school and all those terrible 
years of penal scrvitudel In short, I parted from my schoolfellows as 
aoon as I got out into the world. There were two or three left to whom 
I nodded in the street. One of them was Simonov, who had iKen in 
noway distinguished at schtml, was of a quiet and equable dis(X)sition; 
but I discovered in him a certain indc[)cnilcn<.e of char.Ktcr and even 
honesty. I don’t even suppose that he was particularly stupid I had at 
time spent some rather soultui moments with him, hut these had 
not lasted long and had somehow l>een suddcniv clouded oser He 
was evidently una>mfortablc at these reminiscences, and wms, 1 fancy, 
always afraid that 1 might take up the same tone again. I $us|xrctcd 
that he had an aversion tor me, hut still I went on going to see him, 
not beuig quite certain of it 

And so on one occasion, un.ihlc to endure mv solitude and knowing 
fhat as it was Thursd.n .\nton .Vntonitch’s door would Ik closed, I 
dtought of Simonov. Climbing up to his iourth storev I was thinking 
fhat the man disliked me and th it it w is a mistake to go and see him. 
But as it always hap(Kned that such rejections im(Hllctl me, as though 
purposely, to put mvscit into a t ilsc {xisition, I went in. It w'as almost 
a year since I had last seen Simonov. 

f m I 

I found two of mv old sehfx»Ifr!h>ws ssith him Thrv seemed to he 
difcusung an import.mc matter. All of ttiem Kxtk scarcely my notice 
of my entrance, which w is strange, for I had not met th« m for years. 
Evidently they looked Ufxm m< as virnething on the lesel of i common 
By. I had not been treated like that even at scIuniI, ihou/h they all 
me. I knew, of course, th.it they must despise me now for my 
lack of success in the service, and for my hiving let ms self sink so 
yam, going about hidly dressed anrl so on — which seemed to them a 
Bgnof my incapacity and insignificance. Hut I had not rv|Kcied such 
OOOtempe. Simonov was positively surprised at my turning up. Even 
in the old days he had always seemed surprised at my coming. All this 
dlMDOcerted me: I sat down, feeling rather miserable, and began listen* 
iiif to what they were saying. 

They were engaged in warm and earnest conversation about a fare* 
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well dinner which they wanted to arrange for the next day to a oona* 
rade of theirs called Zverkov, an officer in the army, who was 
away to a distant province. This Zverkov had been all the time at 
school with me too. I had begun to hate him particularly in the upper 
forms. In the lower forms he had simply been a pretty, playful boy 
whom everylMjdy liked. I had hated him, however, even in the lower 
forms, just because he was a pretty and playful boy. He was always 
bad at his lessons and got worse and worse as he went on; however, 
he left With a giKid certificate, as he had powerful interest. During his 
last year at scIkmiI he came in for an estate of two hundred serfs, and ' 
as almost all of us were jKXjr he tcKik up a swaggering tone among us. 
He was vulgar in the extreme, but at the same time he was a good- 
natured felKiw, even in his swaggering. In spite of superficial, fan- 
tastic and sham notions (if honour and dignity, all but very few of us 
positively gnjvcllcd before Zverkov, and the more so the nnore he 
swaggered. And it was not frcim any interested motive that they 
grovelled, hut simply Ikc.iusc he had been favoured by the gifts of 
nature. Moreover, it ss.is, as it were, an accepted idea among us that 
Zverkov was a s^Kcialist in regard to t.ict and the social graces. This 
last fact particularly int'unatcd me. I hated the abrupt self-<onfidenC 
tone of his voice, his admiration of his own witticisms, which were 
often frightfully stupid, though he was hold in his language; 1 hated 
his handvime hut stupid face (hit which I would, however, have 
gladly exchanged my intelligent one), and the free-and-easy military 
manners in fashion in the "turtK ” I hated the way in which he used 
to talk of his future coiu]ucst$ of women (he did not venture to begiii 
his attack u|x>n women until he had the epaulettes of an officer, and 
was kxiking forward to them with impatience), and boasted of the 
duels he would constantiv Ik fighting. I remember how I, invariably 
so taciturn, suddenly fastened upon Zverkov, when one day talking 
at a leisure moment with his schcxilfellows of his future rHations with 
the fair sex, and grins mg as sfxirtive as a puppy in the sun, he all at 
once declared that he would not leave a single village girl on his estate 
unnoticed, that that was his droit de seigneur, and that if the peasants 
dared to protest he would have them all Bogged and double the tax 
on them, the bearded rascals. Our servile rabble applauded, but I 
attacked him, not from compassion for the girls and their fathers, but 
simply because they were applauding such an insea. I got the better of 
him on that occasion, but though Zverkov was stupid he was lively and 
impudent, and so laughed it off, and in such a svay that my victory 
^vas not really complete: the laugh was on his side. He got the better 
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of me on several occasions afterwards, but without maUce, jestingly, 
casually. I remained angrily and contemptuously silent and would not 
answer him. When we left school he made advances to me; 1 did not 
rebuff them, for I was flattered, but we soon parted and quite naturally. 
Afterwards I heard of his barrack-room success as a lieutenant, and of 
the fast life he was leading. Then there came other rumours— of hts 
successes in the service. H> then he had taken to cutting me in the 
street, and I suspected that he was afraid oi compromising himself 
by greeting a person.ige as insigniticant as 1 1 saw him once in the 
theatre, in the third tier ot l)o\cs. Hs then he was wearing shoulder* 
straps. He w'as twisting and tsvirling .ih«>ut, ini^ratiating himselt with 
the daughters ot an ancient general In three vears he h.u] gone ofT 
considerabis , though he was still rather handsome and adroit One 
could see that by the time he vsas thirls he would lie corpulent So it 
was to this Zverkov that ms sch(M>ltcllosss sscre going to gisr i dinner 
on his departure. Thes had kept up ssith him for those three sears, 
though pris’ately thes did not coiisider themselses on an cc]ual ItNiting 
with him, I am cons meed ot that. 

Of Simonov’s tsso visitors, one w is herhtchkin, a Russiani/ed Ger- 
man — a little felloes ssith the fa*.e «»t a monkes, i hlinkheid ssho was 
always deriding esers one, a vers hitter eiums ot mine tr«>m our days 
in the lower lormv- \ sulgir, 'inpinlenf, svs igger iig trllow, svho 
atfected a most sensitise tcel ng o' |<ers«>n il honour, ’hough, ot course, 
he was a wretched little >.o\sard it heirr lit ss is one ot those wor- 
shif^iersof Zverkov wh<i m ide up to the Irier from intrrrsted mcHives, 
and often borrossed mones from him S.rnonos’s other vsitor, Tru- 
dolyubov, was a jnrson n no w is rernirkihle i till soiing fellow, 
in the army, with a cold fai”, t.i ris honest, though he worshipped 
raocess of every sort, and was on’. . ipahle of thinking of promotion 
He was some sort of dis'ant relation ot Zsrrkos's, ind this, foolish as it 
seems, gave him a certain irn(x>rran r unong us He always thought 
me of no consequent c whatever, his liehastour to me, though not 
quite courteous, was tolerable 

"Well, with seven roubles each,” said 'I rudols iiliov, “twenty-one 
roubles between the three of us, we ought to l>c able to get a good 
dinner. Zverkov, of course, won't pay " 

"Of course not, since we arc inviting him," himonov decided. 

"Can you imagine,” Ferfiichkin intcrru|Med Ivitly and conceitedly, 
like some insolent flunkey Imasimg of his master the general's deco- 
cttiooi, "can you imagine that Zverkov will let us pay alone? He will 
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accept from delicacy, but he will order half a dozen bottles of cliam> 
pagne.*’ 

*‘Oo we want half a dozen for the four of us?" observed Tru- 
dolyubov, taking notice only of the half-dozen. 

"So the three of us, with Zverkov for the fourth, twenty-one roubles, 
at the Hotel de Pans at five o’clock to-morrow," Simonov, who had 
been asked to make the arrangements, concluded finally. 

“How twenty-<inc roubles?" I asked in some agitation, with a show 
of being ofTcndcd; “if you count me it will not be twenty-one, but 
twenty-eight roubles.” 

It seemed to me that to invite myself so suddenly and unexpectedly 
would lie |M)sitivelv gr.i(.clul, and that thiy would all be conquered 
at once and would l<j<jk at me with rcsjxxt. 

“!>) you want to )oin, t(K>^" Simonov obsers’cd, with no appearance 
of {)lc.isure, seeming to avoul looking at me. He knew me through and 
through. 

It infuriated me that lie knew me so thoroughly. 

“W'hy not ' I am an old st.b(MittelIow ot his uks, I believe, and I must 
own 1 feel hurt that sou hast, lett me out," I said, boiling over again. 

“And svheie sscre wt to lind soli'” Ferlitchkin put in roughly. 

“You nescr ssere on gtHnl ttrins ssith Zserkov," Trudolyubov added, 
frosvning. 

But 1 had alreatly clutihetl at the idea and svould not give it up. 

“It seems to me that no one h.'is a rii;b’ to form an opinion upon tha^** 

I rctorteil in a shaking s<}it.e, as a>ugh something tremendous had 
hapfiened. "Pcrhaj>s that is |ust ms reason for svishing it now, that I 
have not alss'ays lieen on gtirnl terms ssith him." 

“Oh, there's no making s«>u tun . . . ssith these refinements,” Tru- 
dolyubov )rcietl. 

“We’ll put sour name dosvn." Simonov decided, addressing me. 
“To-morross at tise o’cl«K.k at the Hotel de Pans.” 

“What alsout the money?" Ferfiuhkin iKgan in an undertone, indi- 
cating me to Simonov, but he broke off, lor even Simonov was 
embarrassed. 

“That will do," said Trudolyubov, getting up. “If he wants to come 
so much, let him " 

"But It's a private thing, lictssTcn us friends," Ferfitchkio said 
crossly, as he too picked up ins hat. "It’s not an official gathering." 

“We do ncK want at all, perhaps . . .” 

They went away. Ferfitchkin did not greet me in any way as he 
out, Trudolyubov barely nodded. Simonov, with whom 1 was 
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left tiic-h4ite, was in a state vexation and perfdoity, and kxdced 
at me queerly. He did not sit down and did not ask me ta 
*‘H*m . . . yes . . . to-morrow, then. Will you pay your subscrip- 
tion now? I just ask so as to know,” he muttered in embarrassment. 

I flushed crimson, and as I did so 1 remembered that I had owed 
Simonov fifteen roubles for ages — whicli I had, indeed, never forgotten, 
though I had not paid it. 

"You will understand, Simonov, that I could have no idea when I 
came here ... 1 am very much vexed that 1 have forgotten. . . .” 

“All right, all right, that doesn’t matter. You can pay tii-morrow 
after the dinner. I simply wanted to know. . . . Please don’t . . ." 

He broke olT and Inrgan pating the room still more \c\cd. As he 
walked he began to stamp w ith his heels. 

“Am 1 keeping you^” I asked, atter tsso minutes of silence. 

“Oh!” he said, starting, ' that is — to Ik truthtui — ses. I have to go 
and sec some one . . . not tar from here,” he added in an a|>ologctic 
voice, somewhat abashed. 

“My gtxxlncss. whs didn’t sou say so’” I cried, seizing my cap 
with an astonishingly frecand<ass air, sshtch svas the last thing I 
should have ex(Kctcd of msselt 

“It’s close by . . , not two paces assay,” Simonov rejKatcd, accom(>any- 
ing me to the front door ssith a tusss air sshich did not suit him at 
alL “So five o'clock, punctually, tomorross,” he called dossn the stairs 
after me. He was very glad to get nd ot me. I was m a tury. 

“What possessed me, what jwssesscil me to ior..c msselt iijxm them.’” 
I wondered, grinding ms teeth as 1 strinle along the street. "For a 
scoundrel, a pig like that Zserkos' Ot course, I h.td iKttrr not go; of 
course, I must |ust snap my tingers at them I am not Isound in any 
way. Ill send Simonos a note bs tomorross's |iosi. . . .” 

But what made me furious svas that 1 kness tor certain that I should 
go* that 1 shouhl make a (Xiint of going, and the more tailless, the 
more unseemly my going would Ik, the more crrtainlv 1 would go. 

And there was a {Kjsitisc obstacle to my going. I h.ul no money. 
AUlhad was nine roubles, I had to give scsen ot that to my servant, 
Apollon, for his monthly wages, 'lhat was all 1 paid him— die had to 
keep biimeif. 

Not to pay him was impouible, consirlering his character. But 1 will 
talk about that fellow, about that plague of mine, amither tune. 
However, 1 knew 1 should go and should not pay him kis wages. 
That night I had the most hideous dreams. No wonder; all the 
mntflig I had been oppressed by memories of my miserable daya at 
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•chooi, and I could not duke them off. I was sent to die sdiocd fay 
distant relations, upon whom I was dependent and o£ whom I have 
heard nothing since— they sent me there a forlorn, silent boy, already 
crushed by their reproaches, already troubled by doubt, and looking 
with savage distrust at every one. My schoolfellows met me with ^ite> 
ful and merciless jibes because I was not like any of them. But I could 
not endure their taunts; I could not give in to them with the ignoble 
readiness with which they gave in to one another. 1 hated them from 
the first, and shut myself away from every one in timid, wounded and 
disproportionate pride. Their coarseness revolted me. They laughed 
cynically at my face, at my clumsy figure; and yet what stupid faces 
they had themselves. In our school the l)o\s’ faces seemed in a special 
way to degenerate and grow stupider. How many fine-looking boys 
came to us! In a few years they became repulsive. Even at sixteen I 
wondered at them morosely; even when I was struck by the pettiness 
of their thoughts, the stupidity of their pursuits, their games, their 
conversations. They had no understanding of such essential things, 
they Ux>k no interest in such striking, impressive subjects, that I could 
not help considering them inferior to myself. It was not wounded 
vanity that drove me to it, and for (>od*s sake do not thrust upon me 
your h.Kkneycd remarks, rcjKated to nausea, that “I was only a 
dreamer,” while they even then had an understanding of life. They 
understcKKi nothing, they had no idea of real life, and I swear that 
that was what ma«le me most iptlutnant with them. On the contrary, 
the most obvious, striking realits ti.,\ .ULepted with fantastic stupidity 
and even at that time were accustomed to respect success. Everything 
that was just, but <ippressc«l and IcMiked down upon, they laughed at 
heartlessly and shamcfulb. I'htv took rank for intelligence; even at 
sixteen they were ahead) talking alxnit a snug berth. Of course a 
great deal of it was due to their stupidity, to the bad examples with 
which they had alwass Ikcu surrounded in their chtidhoo*! and boy- 
hood. They were monstrously tleprascd. Of course a great deal of that, 
too, was superficial and an assumption of csnictsm; of course there 
were glimpses of ytuith and freshness even in their depravity; but even 
that freshness was not attractive, and showed itself in a ccrt.tin rakish- 
ness. 1 hatal thcM horribly, though {terhaps 1 was worse than any of 
them. They repaid me in the s.*nie way, and did not conceal thdr 
aversion for me. Hut by then i did not desire their alTection: on the 
contrary 1 continually longed for their humiliation. To escape from 
their derision I purposely ^gan to make all the progress 1 could with 
my studies and forced my way to die very top. This impressed them* 
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Moreover, they all began by degrees to grasp that 1 had already read 
books none of them could read, and understood things (not forming 
port of our school curriculum) of which they had not even heard. 
They took a savage and sarcastic view of it, but were morally im- 
pressed, especially as the teachers began to notice me on those grounds. 
The mockery ce.ised, but the hostility remained, and coI<l and strained 
relations became permanent iKtween us. In the end 1 could not put up 
with it: with years a craving for stKiety, for friends, drvclo|v:d in me. 
I attempted to get on friendly terms with some of my schcnilfellows; 
but somehow or other my intimacv with them was always strained 
and soon ended of itself. Once, indeed, 1 liid have a friend. Hut I was 
already a tsrant at heart; 1 wanteil t«) exercise uiilMiiinded sway over 
him; I tried to instil into him a contempt for Ins surroundings; 1 
required of him a disiiamtui and complete break ssith those surround- 
ings. I frightened him svith ms passionate alTeaion; 1 redtued him to 
tears, to hysterics. He ssas a sim[ile and des'oted soul; but when he 
devoted himself to me entirels 1 lieitan to lute him immediately and 
repulsed him — ^as thotit;h all I needed him for ssas to uin a victory 
over him, to suh|ugate bun and notbim; else. Hut 1 could not subjugate 
all of them; my triend sv'as not at all like them eitbet, be ssas, in fact, 
a rare exception. The first thing I did on le.ismg s. bool ss.is to give 
up the special job for svbich 1 b.i<l Ikcii desiined so as to break all 
ties to curse my past and sb.ike thcilust trom otf ms teet . . . .\nd good- 
ness knosvs why, after all that, I should go tru«li;im; otf to .Kimfuiov'sl 
Early next morning 1 roused ms sett and pimped out of lied ss’ith 
excitement, as though it sserc all aliout to b.ipp<-n at once. Hut 1 Ik- 
licvcd that some r.i<lic.d change m mv l:te \s <s toming, and ssxuild 
inevitably come that das. Ossmg to us rants, perh.i(>s, any external 
event, howcs'cr irtsi.d, alssass rntde me teel as though some radical 
change in my life svere at hand. I ssent to the o||i, r, hossever, as usual, 
but sneaked assay home tss-o hours cari.er to get reads. 'I'he great thing, 
I thought, is not to be the tirst to arrisr, or ibrs ssill itiink I am over- 
ioH at coming. Hut there were thouunds <»t siuh great (i«>inis to 
consider, anti they all agitated and os'ersslirlmed me. I |«oiishcd my 
boots a second time uith my own hands; nothing in the world would 
have induced Apollon to clean them twuc -i «!ay, as he considered that 
it was more than his duties rcspiired rif him. I stole the brushes to 
dean them from the passage, iKing careful hr should not detect it, for 
fear of his contempt, llirn I minutely examined my clothes and 
thoiight that everything looked old, worn and threadbare. 1 had let 
flqraelf get too sloveoly. My uniform, perhaps, was tidy, but 1 could 
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not go out to dinner in my uniform. The worst o£ it was that on the 
knee o£ my trousers was a big yellow suin. I had a foreboding that 
that stain would deprive me of nine-tenths of my personal dignity. 

I knew, too, that it was very poor to think so. “But this is no time for 
thinking: now I am in for the real thing,” I thought, and my heart 
sank. I knew, too, perfectly well even then, that I was monstrously 
exaggerating the facts. Hut how could 1 help it.’ I could not control 
myself and was already shaking with fever. With despair I pictured to 
myself how coldly and disdainfully that “scoundrel” Zverkov would 
meet me; with what tlull-wiited, invincible contempt the blockhead 
Trudolyubciv would hxjk at me; with what impudent rudeness the 
insect Fcrfitchkin would snigger at me in order to curry favour with 
Zverkov; how completely Simonov would take it all in, and how he 
would despise me for the ahjcctness of my vanity and lack of spirit — 
and, worst of all, how paltry, nnltteran , commonplace it would all be. 

Of course, the licst thing would he nut to go at all. Hut that was most 
im|X)ssil)lc of all: if 1 ficl impelled to do anything, I seem to be pitch> 
forked into it. I shouUl have )ecrcd at mvself ever afterwards: “So you 
funked it, yui funked it, vou funked the real thing'" On the contrary, 

I passionatelv longed to show all that “rabble” that 1 was by no means 
such a spiritless creature as I seemed to mvself. What is more, even 
in the acutest paroxvsin of this cowardly fever, I dreamed of getting 
the upper hand, of dominating them, carrving them away, making 
them like me — if onlv tor my “elevation of thought and unmistakable 
wit.” They would abantlon Zverk ., he would sit on one side, silent 
and ashamed, while I slmuld crush him. Then, perhaps, we would be 
reconciled and drink to our everlasting friendship; but what was most 
bitter and most humiliating for me was that 1 knew even then, knew 
fully and for certain, that 1 necilcd nothing of all this really, that I did 
not really want t«) crush, to subdue, to attr.ict them, and that I did 
not care a straw reall) tor the result, even if I did achieve '. Oh, how 
1 prayed for the day to pass quicklv* In unutterable anguish I went 
to the window, ojscnrrl the mov.>ble pane and l(X)kcd out into the 
troubled darkness of the thiskl) falling wet snow. At last my wretched 
Uttlc clock hissvtl out five. 1 sci/cd my hat ami trying not to look at 
Apollon, who h.id been all day cx|Hxting hts month’s wages, but in 
his foolishness was unwilling > oc the first to speak about it, I slipt 
between him and the door and jumping into a high<lass sledge, on 
which I spent my bst half-rouble, 1 drove up in grand style to the 
HAtel de Paris. 
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[ IV 1 

I had been certain the day before that I should be the first to arrive. 
But it was not a quesuon of bang the first to arrive. Not only were 
diey not there, but I had difficulty in finding our room. The table was 
not laid even. What did it mean’ After a good many questions I 
didtcd from the waiters that the dinner had been ordered not for 
five^ but for six o’clock. This was confirmed at the buffet too. I felt 
really ashamed to go on questioning them. It was only twenty-five 
minutes past five. If they changed the dinner hour they ought at least 
to have let me know — that is what the {v>st is for, and not to have put 
me in an absurd position in my own eves and . . . and even before the 
waifers. I sat down; the ser\.int began laving the t.ible; I felt even 
more humiliated when he was present. Towards six o’clock they 
hfDu^t in candles, though there were lamps burning in the room. It 
had not occurred to the waiter, however, to bring them in at once 
when 1 arrived. In the next room two glcximy, angry-looking |iersons 
were eating their dinners in silence at two different tables. Ihere was 
a great deal of noise, even shouting, in a nwim further away; one 
could hear the laughter of a crowd of (icople, and nastv little shrieks 
in French: there were ladies at the dinner. It was sickening, in fact. 
I rarely passed more unpleasant moments, so much so that when they 
did arrive all together punctually at six 1 was overjoyed to see them, 
as though they were mv deliverers, and even forgot th.it it was in- 
cumbent upon me to show resentment 

Zverkov walked in at the head of them; evuientl) he was the leading 
^lirit. He and all of them were l.uighing; but, seeing me, Zverkov 
drew himself up a little, walked up to me deliberately with a slight, 
lather jaunty bend from the waist. He shook hands with me in a 
friendly, but not over friendly, fashion, with a wirt of circumspect 
courtesy hke that of a general, as though in giving me his hand he 
were warding off something. I had imagineri, on the contrary, that on 
coining in he would at once break into his habitual thin, shrill bugh 
and fall to making his insipid jokes and witticisms. I had iKen pre- 
paring for them ever since the previous day, but I had not expeaed 
•uch condescension, such high-official courtesy So, then, he felt himself 
ine&bly superior to me ui every respect! If he only meant to insult 
me by that high-official tone, it would not matter, I thought— I could 
pay 1^ back for it one way or another. But what if, in reality, with* 
oat the least desire to be offensive, that sheep’s-head had a notson in 
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eamat thst he was superior to me and could only look at me in a 
patronizing way? The very supporition made me gasp. 

“1 was surprised to hear of your desire to join us,” he b^gan, li« ping 
and drawling, which was something new. “You and I seem to have 
seen nothing of one another. You fight shy of us. You shouldn’t. We 
are not such terrible people as you think. Well, anyway, I am glad 
to renew our acquaintance.” 

And he turned carelessly to put down his hat on the window silL 

“Have you been wailing long.^’’ Trudolyubov inquired. 

“I arrived at five o’clock as you told me yesterday,” I answered 
aloud, with an irritability that threatened an explosion. 

“Didn’t you let him know that we had changed the hour?” said 
Trudolyubov to Simonov. 

“No, I didn’t. I forgot,” the latter replied, with no sign of regre^ 
and without even a|X)logizing to me he went off to order the hors 
d'aeuvres. 

“Sf> you’ve iKcn here a svhole hour^ Oh, poor fellowl” Zverkov 
cried ironically, for to his notions this was bound to be extremely 
funny. That rascal Ferfitchkin tolltiwcil with his nasty little snigger 
like a j^uppy yapping. My (X)sition struck him, too, as exquisitely 
ludicrous and embarrassing. 

“It isn’t funny at all!” I cried to Ferfitchkin, more and more irri- 
tated. "It w.isn't my taiili, but other people's. They neglected to let me 
know. It was ... it was ... it w.i . simply absurd.” 

“It’s not only absurtl, but something else as well,” muttered Tru- 
dolyutxiv, naively taking my part. "You arc not hard enough upon it. 
It was simply rudeness — unintentional, of course. And how could 
Simonov . . . h'ml" 

"If a trick like that had iKcn played on me,” observed Ferfitchkin, 
"I should ...” 

“But you should have ordered something for wursclf,” Zverkov 
interruptcil, “or simply askctl for dinner svithout waiting for us." 

“You will allow that I might have done that without your permis- 
sion," I rap(Kd out. "If I waitcsl, it was . . .’’ 

“Let us sit tl< .vn, gentlemen,” cried Simonov, coming in. “Every- 
thing is ready: 1 can answer for the champ.igne; it is capitally frozen. 
. . . You sec, I tlid not know your address, where was I to look for 
you?” he suddenly turned to me, but again he seemed to avoid looking 
at me. Evidently he had something against me. It must have been 
what happened yesterday. 

All sac down: 1 did the.same. It was a round table. Trudolyubov 
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was on my kf^ Simonov on my right. Zverkov was sitting opposite^ 
Fer6tdikin next to him, between him and Trudolyubov. 

Tell me, are you ... in a government office?” Zverkov went on 
attending to me. Seeing that 1 was embarrassed, he seriously thought 
that he ought to be friendly to me, and, so to sfieak, cheer me up. 

“Does he want me to throw a bottle at his head^” 1 thought, in a 
fury. In my novel surroundings I was unnaturally ready to be irri* 
tat^. 

“In the N office,” I answeretl |erkil\. with iny c\cs on my plate. 

“And ha-avc >ou a gixKl berth’ I say, what ina-a-<lc \ou leave your 
original job?” 

“What ma-a-de me was that I wantesl to leave m\ orii'inai joli,” I 
drawled more than he, hardlv able to control mwclt. I'crtuchkin went 
off into a guffasv. Simonov looked .it me ironiL.illv 'I'rudolyuliov left 
off eating and began lo<iking at me with vuriosits. 

Zverkov winded, but he tried not to notuc it. 

"And the remuneration’” 

“What rcmuner.ition 

“I mean, your s.i-a-lar> 

“Why are )ou cros> examining me’” Iloss-tscr, I toM him at once 
what my salary was. I turned horribb rtd. 

“It IS not very hanilsornc,” Zscrk<»v o.iserscil maiestuallv. 

“Yes, you can’t afford to dine at *..»»' s «»n that.” I'<rtii.hkin added 

insolently. 

To my thinking it’s scry |vx>r,” '1 rutloisnlv.s observed i»ravclv. 

“And how thin >ou have grown' How sou hise ibangcd'” adtied 
Zverkov, with a shade venom in bis soue, scanning me and my 
attire with a sort of insiilent (.imitMSMon 

“Oh, spare his blushes,” cried bcrlitclikin, sniggering 

"My dear sir, allow rnc to tell )ou 1 am not blushing,” I broke out 
at last; “do sou heir’ I am dining lure, at this cafe, at my own 
expense, not at other jieoplc’s — note that, Mr. Ferfitibkin.” 

"Wha-at’ Isn’t every one here dining at his own exfiense’ You 
would seem to be . . Ferbtchkin (lew our at me, turning as ted at a 
lobster, and looking me in the face w'lth furv. 

“Tha-at,” 1 answered, teeling I ha<l gone too far, "and I imagine it 
would be better tii talk of vimething more intelligent.” 

"You intend to show off your intelligemr, I supfMise’” 

"Don*t disturb yourself, that would lie (]uitc out of place here.” 

"Why are you clacking away like that, my good sir, eh? Have yti‘< 
fooe out of your wiu in your office?” 
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‘‘Enough, gentlemen, enough T Zverkov criec^ authoritatively. 

“How stupid it isl” muttered Simonov. 

“It really is stupid. We have met here, a company of friends, for 
a farewell dinner to a comrade and you carry on an altercation,” said 
Trudolyubov, rudely addressing himself to me alone. “You invited 
yourself to join us, so don’t disturb the general harmony.” 

“Enough, enough!” cried Zverkov. “Give over, gentlemen, it’s out 
of place. I'ettcr let me tell you how I nearly got married the day 
before yes'enlay. . . .” 

And then followed a burlesque narrative of how this gentle man 
had almost Iktcii m.irricd two days before. There was not a word 
alnnit the marnai;e, howeser, but the story was .ulorned with generals, 
colonels and k.nnmer-junkcrs, while Zverkov almost took the lead 
among tluin. It was greeted with approving laughter; Ferfitchidn 
|)OMtiveIy S(|uealed. 

No one paid any attention to me, and I sat crushed and humiliated. 

''(i(mk 1 bcaveirs, these are not the people for me!” I thought. “And 
what a fool I have marie of ms self bef«»re them! I let FerAtchkin go 
UK) far, though. 'I he hiiites imagine they are doing me an honour in 
letting me sit slown ssi'h tiiem. They don't understand that it’s an 
honour to tliem and not to me! I’se grown thinner! My clothes! Oh, 
damn my trousers! Zverkov noticed the yellow stain on the knee as 
s(M)n as he came in. . . . iUit what’s the use! 1 must get up at once, this 
very minute, take ms hat .'iivl simpK go without a word . . . with 
contempt' .\nil to mortow I cai .end a challenge. The scoundrels! As 
though I cared al>out tiic sesen roubles. They may think . . . Damn 
it! I don’t caie aUuit the seven rtuihles. I’ll go this minutcl” 

Of course 1 remained. 1 drank sheiry and L.iAtte by the glassful in 
my discointiiure. Being uiuccustomed to it. 1 was quickly affected. 
My annoyance increased as the wine went to my head. I longed all at 
once to insult them all in a m<»st ikigrant manner and then go away. 
To sei/.e the moment .iiul show what I could do, so that they would 
say. “He’s clevcf. though he is absurd,” and . . . and ... in fact, damn 
them all! 

1 scanned them all insolently with my drowsy eyes. But they seemed 
to have forgoii-n me altogether. 'I’hey were noisy, vociferous, cheerful. 
Zverkov was talking all tlie time. I began listening. Zverkov was 
talking of some exulKrant l.u.y whom he had at last led on to declaring 
her love (of com sc, he was lying like a horse), and how he had been 
helped in this affair by an intimate friend of his, a Prince Kolya, an 
officer in the Hussars, who had three thousand serfs. 
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’‘And yet this Kdya, who has three thousand serfs, has not put in 
an appearance here to>ni^t to see you off,” I cut in suddenly. 

For a minute every one was silent. “You are drunk already." Trudo* 
lyubov dagned to notice me at last, glancing contemptuously in my 
direction. Zverkov, without a word, examined me as though 1 were 
an insect. I dropped my eyes. Simonov made haste to fill up the gbsses 
with champagne. 

Trudolyubov raised his glass, as did every one else but me. 

“Your health and good luck on the journeyl" he cried to Zverkov. 
“To old times, to our 'future, hurrah 1“ 

They all tossed off their glasses, and crowded round Zverkov to 
kiM him. I did not move; my full glass stcxxl untouched Ivefore me. 

“Why, aren’t you going to drink ii^’’ roared Irudolyubov, losing 
patience and turning men.icingly to me. 

“I want to make a s()ccch separately, on my own account . . . and 
then 111 drink it, Mr. Trud«>lyubov." 

“Spiteful brute!” muttered Simonov. 1 drew myself up in my chair 
and feverishly seired my glass, prepared for something extraordinary, 
though I did not know mvself precisely what 1 was going to say. 

"Sifewre/" cried Ferfitchkin. “Now for a display of wit!" 

Zverkov waited very gravely, knowing what was coming. 

“Mr. Lieutenant Zverkov," 1 began, "let me tell you th.it 1 hate 
phrases, phrasemongers and men in corsets . . . that’s the first point, 
tod there is a second one to follow it.” 

There was a general stir. 

“The second point is: I hate ribaldry and ribaM talkers. lUpccially 
ribald talkers! The third (xiint* 1 love pisttce, truth and honesty.” I 
went on almost mechanically, for 1 was lirginning to shiver with horror 
myself and had no idea how 1 came to l>e talking like this. “1 love 
dwught. Monsieur Zverkov; 1 love true comradeship, on an equal 
footing and not . . . H'm ... I lov" . . lUr, however, why not.’ I will 
dridk your health, too, .Mr. Zverkov. Seduce the ('ircassian girls, shcMit 
Che enemies of the fathcrlan<l and . . . and ... to your health, Monsieur 
Zvcrkovl" 

Zverkov got up from his scat, bowed to me and saul: 

“1 am very much obliged to you." He was frightfully offended and 
tamed pale. 

“Damn the fellowl" roared Trudolyubov, bringing his fist down Oft 

die cable. 

“Well, he wants a punch in the face for that," squealed Ferfitdikin. 

“We ought to turn him our.” muttered Simonov. 
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**Not a word, gendemen, not a movementr cried Zverkov tolemnly, 
checking the general indignation. *1 thank you all, but I can show him 
for myself how much value I attach to his words.** 

**Mr. Ferfitchkin, you will give me satisfaction tonnorrow for your 
words just now!** I said aloud, turning with dignity to Ferfitcbkin. 

“A duel, you mean? Certainly,” he answered. But probably I was 
so ridiculous as I challenged him and it was so out of keeping with my 
appearance that everyone, including Ferfitchkin, was prostrate widi 
laughter. 

“Yes, let him alone, of course! He is quite drunk,** Trudolyubov 
said with disgust. 

“I shall never forgive myself for letting him join us,” Simonov 
muttered .igain. 

“Now is the time to throw a bottle at their heads,” I thought to 
myself. 1 picked up the bfittlc . . . and filled my glass. . . . “No, Td 
better sit on to the end,” 1 went on thinking; “you would be pleased, 
my friends, if I went away. Nothing will induce me to go. I’ll go on 
sitting here and drinkini; to the end, on purpose, as a sign that 1 
don’t think you of the slightest consequence. I w’lll go on sitting and 
drinking, ixrcausc tins is a public-house and 1 paid my entrance money. 
I’ll sit here and drink, for 1 IcMik u(X)n sou as so many pawns, as 
inanimate |>awns. I'll sit here and drink . . . and sing if I want to, yes, 
sing, for 1 have the right to . . . t«i sing . . . H’m'” 

Hut I did not sing. 1 simplv tried not to Icxik at any of them. I 
assumed most uncoiucrncd att. tides and waited with impatience for 
them to si^rak Hut alas, they did not address me! And oh, how 
I wished, how 1 wished at that moment to l>e reconciled to them! It 
struck right, at last nine. '1 hes moved from the table to the sofa* 
Zverkov stretihrd himsdf on a lounge and put one foot on a round 
table. Wine was brought there. He ilid, as a f.ict, order three bottles 
on his ow'n account. I, ol course, was not insited to join ’hem. They aU 
sat round him on the st»fa. They listened to him, almost with rever- 
ence. It was esident th.it they svere fond of him. “What for? What 
for?” 1 wondered. From time to time they w’erc moved to drunken 
enthusiasm and kissed each other. I'hey talked of the Caucasus, of 
the nature o! ‘rue passion, of snug lierths in the service, of the income 
of an hussar called PiKlhar/hevsky. whom none of them knew per- 
sonally, and rejoicnl in the largeness of it, of the extraordinary grace 
and beauty of a Princess D., whom none of them had ever seen; then 
it came to Shakespeare’s being immortal. 

I smiled oonteroptuously and walked up and down the other side oC 
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the room, oppoedte the sofa, from the table to the stove and back again. 
1 tried my very utmost to show them that I could do without them, and 
yet I purposely made a noise with my boots, thumping with my heels. 
But it was all in vain. They paid no attention. I had the patience to 
walk up and down in front of them from eight o'clcKk till eleven, in 
the same place, from the table to the stove and b.ick again. “I walk up 
and down to ple.ise m>sclt and no one tan prevent me.” The waiter 
who came into the room stopped, from time to time, to liK>k at me. 1 
was somewhat giddy trom turning round so often; at moments it 
seemed to me that I wr.is m delirium. During those three hours I was 
three times soaked w'lth sweat and tlrv again. .\t times, w'lih an 
intense, acute pang I was stahlicsl to the heart by the thouglit that ten 
years, twenty years, forty sears would pass, and that esen in torty 
years I would remember ssith loathing and humiliation those tilthiest, 
most ludicrous, and most awtui moments ot ms hte. No one could 
have gone out ot his ssay to degr.idc himsclt more shainelessis, .intl 
I fully realized it, tulls, and yet 1 ssent on puing up and dossn from 
the table to the stosc. 'Oh, it sou onis kness sshit thoughts and 
feelings I am capable ot, how cultured I am'” I thought at moments, 
mentally addressing the sota on sshich ms enemies ssere sitting. Hut 
my enemies behased as though 1 ssere not in the r(K>m. Once— only 
once— they turned tow irds me, just sshen Zsrrki>v ss is talking aliout 
^lakespcare, and I suddenlv gise i contemptuous laugh. I laughed in 
such an atfected and disgusting w is thit thes ail it once broke otT 
their conversation, and silciitlv and grastls tor two minutes ss.iichrd 
me walking up and dossn tonn the t ible to the stove, no notice 

of them. But nrithmg came ot it - th's said nothing, and tsso minutes 
htcr they ceased to notice me again. It struck eleven. 

“Friends,” cried Zscrk* v getting up trom the sot i, ' let us all lx- otf 
now, there!" 

“Of course, of course,” th'* others assented I turned sharply to 
Zverkov. I was v> harassed, so exhausted, tint I would base cut my 
diroat to put an end to it. I ssas in a teser; my hair, viakcil with 
perqriration, stuck to rns forehead and temples. 

“Zverkov, I beg sriur pard*»n," I saul .ibru|>ilv anrl revdutely. 
**Fcrfitchkin, yours too, and every one’s, every one’s; 1 have insulted 
you all!” 

“Aha! A dud is not in your line, old man,” Ferfitchkin hissed 
venomously. 

It aem a sharp pang to my heart. 

“Nb^ it's not the duel 1 am afraid of, Fcrfttchkinf I am ready to 
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fight you UMnorrow, after we are recondled. I indit upon it, in fact, 
and you cannot refuse. I want to show you that I am not afraid of a 
duel. You shall fire first and I shall fire into the air.** 

“He is comforting himself,” said Simonov. 

“He’s simply raving,” said Trudolyubov. 

“But let us pass. Why arc you barring our way? What do you want?** 
Zverkov answered disdainfully. 

They were all flushed; their eyes were bright: they had been drink* 
ing heavily. 

“I ask for your friendship, Zverkov; I insulted you, but . . .” 

“Insulted* Yom insulted me^ Understand, sir, that you never, under 
any circurnstantes, could jxnsibly insult me." 

“And that’s cnt)ugh for )oii. Out ot the way!” concluded Trudol- 
yulxiv. 

“Olvmpia IS mine, friends, that’s agreed'” cried Zverkov. 

“We w(»n’t dispute sour right, we won’t dispute your right,” the 
others answered. lau,:hing 

I strxxl as though spat ujion. The pirtv went noisily out of the room. 
TrudolyulMiv struck up some stupid sonv; Simonov remained behind 
for a moment to tip the w liters I suddcnls went up to him. 

“Simonov* give me six roubles'” I said, with desperate resolution. 

He Itxiked at me in evtieme ami/emcnt, with vacant eyes. He, too, 
was drunk. 

“You don’t mean you are <oming with us*” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ve no monev,” he snap|)cd out, and with a seornful laugh he went 
out of the rcKim. 

I clutched at his overcoat, I* was a nightmare. 

“Simonov, 1 saw' vou hid moiuv. Whv do vou refuse me? .Am I a 
scoundrel* Beware ot refusing mc' it vou knew, if vou knew why 1 
am asking! My whole tirure, mv whole plans depend json ill” 

Simonov pulled out the monev and almost flung it at mc. 

“Take It, if you hive no sense ot shame!” he pronounce 1 pitilessly, 
and ran to overtake them. 

I W.IS left ,or a moment alone. Disorder, the remains of dinner, a 
broken wine-glass on the .loor, spilt wine, cigarette ends, fumes of 
drink and delirium in my ’ »ain, an .igoni/ing misery in my heart 
and finally the waiter, who had seen and heard all and was looking 
inquisitively into my face. 

“I am going thcrcl" 1 cried. “Either they shall all go down on their 
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kneec to bc^ for my friendshipk or 1 will give Zverkov a ila^ in die 

faeer 


I vj 

this is it, this is it at last— contact with real life,” I muttered as 
1 ran headlong downstairs. “This is very different from the Pope’s 
leaving Rome and going to Brazil, very different from the ball on 
the shores of Lake Qimo!” 

“You are a scoundrel,” a thought flashed through my mind, “if you 
bngfa at this now.” 

“No matter!" I cried, answering myself. “Now everything is lost!" 

There was no trace to be seen of them, but that made no difference — 
I knew where they had gone. 

At the steps w-as standing a solitary night sledge-slriver in a rough 
peasant coat, pow'dered over w'lth the still falling, wet, and as it were 
warm, snow. It was hot and steamy. The little shaggy piebald horse 
was also covered with snow and toughing, I remcmljcr that very well. 
] made a rush for the roughly made sledge; but as stNin as I raised my 
foot to get into it, the rccolleciion oi how Simonov had |ust given me 
six roubles seemed to double me up and 1 tumbled into the sledge 
Uke a sack. 

"No, I must <lo a great dc.il to make up for all that,” 1 cried. "But 1 
will make up for it or perish on the s{v>t this very night. Start!” 

Wc set off. There w.is a jKrfctt whirl in my he.id. 

“They won’t go down on their knees to lieg for my friendship. That 
ia a mirage, cheap mirage, revolting, romantic anti fantastical — that’s 
another ball at I.akc Omio. And so I .im Ixdind to slap Zverkov’s 
face! It is my dut> to. .And it is settled; I am flying tra give him 
a slap in the face. liurrv up!” 

The driver tugged at the reins. 

“As soon as I go in I'll give it him. Ought I l>cforc giving him the 
ibp to say a few words by way of preface? No. I’ll simply go in and 
^ve it him. They will all lie sitting in the drawing-rrxtm, and he with 
^ympia on the sofa. That damned Ol>mpia! She bughed at my 
ktoks on one cjccasion an<l refused me. I'll pull (ilympia’s hair, pull 
Zverkov’s ears! No, better one ear, and pull him by it round the room. 
Maybe they will all begin beating me and will kick me out. That’s 
moat likdy, indeed. No mauerl Anyway, I shall first tbp him; the 
i n i ti ati v e will be mine; and by the bws of honour that it everything: 
be will be branded and cannot wipe off the tbp by any blow% by 
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nothiog but a ducL He will be forced to figbt* And let diem beat me 
now. Let them, the ungrateful wretches! Trudolyubov will beat me 
hardest, he is so strong; Ferhtchkin will be sure to catch hold sideways 
and tug at my hair. But no matter, no matter! That’s what I am going 
for. The blockheads will be forced at last to see the tragedy of it all! 
When they drag me to the door I shall call out to them that in reality 
they are not worth my little finger. Get on, driver, get on!” I cried to the 
driver. He started and flicked his whip, I shouted so savage!y. 

“We shall fight at daybreak, that’s a settled thing. I’ve done with 
the office. Fcrfitchkin made a joke about it just now. But where ean 
1 get pistols.^ Nonsense! I’ll get my salary in advance and buy them. 
And {xnvdrr, and bullets? That’s the second’s business. And how can 
it all l>e done by daybreak? And where am I to get a second? I have 
no friends. Nonsense!” 1 cried, lashing myself up more and more. 
“It’s of no consequence! the first person I meet in the street is bound 
to be my secoiul, just as he would be bound to pull a drowning man 
out of water. The most eccentric things may happen. Even if I were to 
ask the Director himself to l>e my second to-morrow, he would be 
bound to consent, if only from a feeling of chivalry, and to keep the 
secret! Anton .\ monitch. . . .” 

The fact is, that at that very minute the disgusting absurdity of my 
plan aiul the other side of the question was clearer and more vivid 
to my im.igination than it could l)c to any one on earth. But ... 

“Get on, driver, get on, you rascal, get on!” 

“Ugh, sir!” said the son ot toi.. 

Cold shivers suddenly r.in down me. Wouldn’t it be better ... to go 
straight home? My Go<l. m\ Go<l! Whv did 1 invite myself to this 
dinner yesterilas ? But no, it’s im|xts$iblt. And my walking up and 
down for three hours from the t.ible to the stove? No, they, they and 
no one else must pay for my walking up and down! They must wipe 


out this dishonour! Drive on! 

And what if they give me into custody? They w’on’t dare! They’ll 
be afraid of the s...iiulal. .\nd ss’hat if Zverkov is so contemptuous that 
he refuses to fight a duel’ He is sure to; but in that case 111 show 
them ... 1 svill turn up at the posting station when he is setting off 
to-morrow, I’ll catch him by the leg. I’ll pull off his coat when he gets 
into the carriage. I’ll get my teeth into his hand. I’ll bite him. “See 
what lengths you can drive a desperate man to!" He may hit me on 
the head and they may belabour me from behind. I will shout to the 
assembled multitude: “Look at this young puppy who is driviQg off 
to captivate the Qrcassian girls after letting me spit in lus facet* 
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0£ coun^ after dnt everything will be over! The office vHtt have 
vaniahed off the face of the earth. I shall be arrested, I shall be tried, 
I yh^ be dismissed from the service, thrown in prison, sent to Siberia. 
, Never mind! In fifteen years when they let me out of prison 1 will 
, trudge off to him, a beggar, in rags. I shall find him in some provin* 
dal town. He will be married and happy. He will have a growmup 
daughter. ... 1 shall say to him : “Look, monster, at my hollow checks 
and my rags! I’ve lost everything — my career, my happiness, aft, sci- 
ence, tAc tfoman / loved, and all through you. Here arc pistols. I have 
come to discharge my pistol and . . . and I . . . forgive you. 'llien I 
dtall fire into the air and he ssill hear nothing more of me. . . . 

I was actually on the point of tears, though I knew jicrfectly well 
at that moment that all this was out of Pushkin’s Silvio .md Ler- 
montov’s Mjfifuerjde. .\nd all at once I felt hornhly .ish.imrd, so 
ashamed that I stop|Kd the horse, got out of the sletlge, aiul stiHKl still 
in the snow in the inidtlle of the street. 'I’hc tlriser ga/cd at me, 
sighing and astonished. 

What was i to do^ 1 eouM not go on there — it ssas evidently .stupid, 
and 1 could not le.ive things as thev were, lici.uise th.ii w'oultl seem 
as though . . . Heavens, how could I leave things! .\nd alter such 
insults! “No!’’ I cric<l, throwing mvself into 'he sledge .igain. “It 
is ordained! It is tatc' Drive on, drive on'" 

And in my impaiicnec I puiuherl the slcdge-ilriver «>n the hack of 
the neck. 

“What are you up to’ What are vou hi'ting me for’” the {>casant 
diouied, but he vvhip(>cd up his tug v> tint it Ix-g.m kicking. 

The wet snow was tailing in hig tlakes; I unhut’onrd mvsclt, regard- 
less of it. I forgot everything else, for I h.id tin.il.y decided on the 
dap, and felt with horror that it was go.ng to hapix-n noiv, at once, 
that no force could stop it. The desertec! street lamps gleamed 
sullenly in the snowy darkness like ttuches at a funeral. *1 he snow 
drifted under mv greatcoat, uno'rr mv cur, untlrr my cravat, and 
there. I did not wrap myself u() — all was lost, anyway. 

At last we arrived. I jum|Kr<I out, almost unconscious, ran up the 
MBps and began knrKkmg and kicking at the door. I frit fearfully 
weak, partkubriy in my legs and my knees. 'I1ir door was opened 
quickly as though they knew I was cr>ming. As a f.ut, Simonov had 
warned them that perhaps another gentleman w'oiild arrive, and this 
was a J^itcc in which one had to give notice and to (J)scrve certain 
preqppos. It was one of thr>sc “millinery cstahhthmcnit" which were 
dMqpiBi by the police a good time ago. By day it really w.is a ihopt 
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but at nigh^ if one had an introduction, one nn^ visit it far 


purposes. 

I walked rapidly through the dark shop into the fapiiliar drawings 
room, where there was only one candle burning, and stood still in * 
amazement: there was no one there. “Where are they?” I asked sogno* 
body. But by now, of course, they had separated. Before me was stand* 
tng a person with a stupid smile, the “madam” herself, who had seen 
me before. A minute later a door opened and another person came iuL 

Taking no notice of .mything, I strode about the room, and, I belief^ 
I ralked to myself. I felt as though I had been saved from death and'', 
was conscious of this, |o\ fully, all over: I should have given that 
I should ccrtainlv, certainly have given it! But now they were not here 
and . . . every tiling had vanished and changed! I looked round. 1 
could not re.ili/c iny condition yet. I looked mechanically at the ^1 
who hail come in: .ind had a glimpse of a fresh, young, rather pale 
face, with str.iight, <lark eyebrows, and with grave, as it were wonder* 
ing, eyes th.it attracted me at once; I should have hated her if she had 
been smiling. I began ItKiking at her more intently and, as it wer^ 
with effort. 1 had not fully collected my thoughts. There was something 
simple and gtHxl-naturcd in her face, but something strangely grave; 

I am sure that this stocn! in her way here, and no one of those foob 
had noticed her. She could not, however, have been calbd a beauty, 
though she was tall, stiongdcx iking, and wxll built. She was ve^ limply 
dres.scd. Something loathsome 'irred within me. 1 went straight up 
to her. 

I chanced to look into the glass. My harassed face struck me as 
revolting in the extreme, pale, angry, abject, with dishevelled hair. 
“No matter, I am glad ot it. " I thought; “1 am gbd that 1 shall seem 
repulsive to her; 1 like that.” 


f V. 1 

. . . Somewhrie Ixhind a screen a clock began wheezing, as though 
oppressed by something, as though some one were strangling it. After 
an unnaturally prolonged wheezing there followed a shrill, nasty, and 
as it were ui»« <|xxtcdly rat'id. chime— as though some one were^H^^ 
denly jumping forward. It struck two. I woke up, though I hadiBqlllll 
not been asleep but lying half-conscious. ^ 

It W.1S almost completely dark in the narrow, cramped, kw-pud ll^J 
room, cumbered up with an enormous wardrobe and piles oi iMBjpP 
board boxes and all sorts of frippery and litter. The candle end oat 
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had been burning on the table was going out and gave a hunt flicker 
from time to time. In a few minutes there would be complete darkness. 

1 was not long in coming to myself; everything came back to my 
mind at once, without an effort, as though it had been in ambush to 
pounce upon me again. And, indeed, even while 1 was unconscious 
a point seemed continually to remain in my memory unfurgotten, and 
round it my dreams moved drearily. But strange to say, everything 
that had happened to me in that ilav seemed to me now, on waking, 
to be in the far, far away past, as though I had long, long ago lived 
all that down. 

My head was full of fumes. Something seemed to lie hovering over 
me, rousing me, exciting me, and making me restless. Miserv and 
spite seemed surging up in me again and seeking an outlet. Suddenly 
I saw beside me tuo \vuIe-o{vn eves s«.ruttni/ing me Liirioiisly and 
persistently. The look in those eyes wav coKlly detached, sullen, as it 
were utterly remote; it weii;he<l u{v>n me. 

A grim idea came into mv brain an<l p,osetl all f>ver my IwkIv. as a 
horrible sensation, such as one feds when one goes into a damp and 
mouldy cellar. There wav some’hing unnatural in those two eyes, 
beginning to look at me onlv now. 1 recalled, too, th.it during those 
two hours I had not said a single word to thiv i.re.uure, aiul had, in 
fact, considered it utttriv sufKrfUimis; in but, the siIcikc had for some 
reason gratified me. Now I suddenly realized vividly the hideous idea 
—revolting as a spuler — »>t vuc, whuh, without love, grossly and 
shamelessly begins with th.it in whuh true love finds its consumma* 
tkm. For a long time we gi/e«l at ea(.h other like th.it, hut she did not 
drop her eyes before mine and her expression did not change, so that 
at last 1 felt uncomfr^tahle. 

“What is your narne^" I asked abruplK, to put an end to it. 

“Liza," she answcrei! ilmovt in a whivjier, hut somehow- far from 
graciuusly, and she turned her eyes away. 

1 was silent. 

“What weather' The snf)w . . . ii’s disgusting'" I sud, almost to 
mysdf, putting my arm under my head <lcs(M>ndcntlv, an<l ga/ing at 

the ceiling. 

S3bc made no answer, llus was horrible. 

“Have you always live*! in Betershurg^" I asked a minute later, 
dmost angrily, turning my head slightly towards her. 

“Na" 

“Where do you come from.^" 

“From Riga," she answered reluctantly. 
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**Are you a German?** 

'*No» Russian.** 

"Have you been here long?** 

“Where?" 

“In this house?” 

“A fortnight.” 

She spoke more and more jerkily. The candle went out; I could no 
longer distinguish her face. 

"Have you a father and mother?” 

“Yes ... no ... I have." 

“Where are they?" 

“There ... in Riga.” 

“What arc they ?” 

“Oh, nothing." 

“Nothing' Why, what class arc they?” 

“Tradcs|x:opIc.” 

“Have you always lived with them?” 

“Yes." 

“How old arc you?" 

“Twenty." 

“Why did you lc.ivc them’” 

“Oh, for no reasim." 

ITtat anssver meant “Let me alone; I feel sick, sad.” 

We were silent. 

G(xi knows whv I did not go away. 1 felt myself more and more 
sick and tlrcary. 'I'hc images ot the previous day began of themselves, 
apart from my will, Hitting through my memory in confusion. I sud« 
dcnly recalled something I had seen that morning when, full of 
anxious thoughts, I was hurrying to the ofHce. 

“I saw them tarrying a cotlin i>ut sesterday and they nearly dropped 
it,” 1 suddenly saitl alouti. not that 1 desired to open th ' conversation, 
but as it were hv accident. 

“A coffin?” 

“Yes, in the Ilaymarket; they were bringing it up out of a cellar.” 
“From a 'cllar?" 

‘'Not from a cellar, but from a basement. Oh, you know ... down 
below . . . from a house of i"'tamc. It was filthy all round . . . Egg* 
shells, litter ... a stcncli. It was loathsome.” 

Silence. 

**A nasty day to be buried,” 1 began, simply to avoid being silenL 
"Nasty, in what way?" 
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*The snow, the wet.” (1 yawned.) 

”It makes no difference,’* she said suddenly, after a brief silence. 

"No^ it’s horrid.” (I yawned .tgam.) “The grave-diggers must have 
sworn at getting drenched by the snow. And there must h.ive been 
water in the grave.” 

“Why water in the grave?” she asked, with a sort of curiosity, but 
speaking even more harshly .uul abruptly th.in before. 

I suddenly began to feel provttked. 

“Why, there must have Ik’cu water at the liottom a foot deep. You 
can’t dig a dry grave in \'olkovtJ Ometery,” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Why, the pLuc is waterloi:i;etl. It’s a regular marsh. So they 
bury them in water. I’ve seen n my sell . . . many times.” 

(I had never seen it oiue, indeed I had never In-en m \’olkoso, and 
had only heard stories of it.) 

“Do you mean to s.i\ \««u ilon’t mind bow son die'” 

“But why should I die'” slie answered, .is though defending herself. 

“Why, some d.iy sou will <he, aiul sou will the |iist the same as that 
dead w*oman. She w.is ... a girl like you. bhc dud ot consumption.” 

“A wench ss’ould have died m a hosp.'.d. . . (.She knows all aliout 
it already; she said ' wench,” not "girl.”) 

“She was in debt to her m.id.im,” I retorted, more and more pro- 
voked by the discussion; "and went on earning monrs ti>r her up to 
the end, though she was m consumpr.rtn Some sledgeniriscrs si Hiding 
by were talking alH>ut her to v>me soMicrs and triling them s«*. No 
doubt they knew her. 'I'hes were laughing. 'I hey wcie going to meet 
in a pot-house to drink to her memors.” 

A great deal of tins w i> my ins ntion. bdciiie tollowrd, pri>tound 
alence. She did iujC s’lr. 

“And is It Ixrttcr to di<- in a hospital' ' 

“kn’t it just the same' Tjesid'-v, whs shouitl I dir'” she .idded 

irritably. 

“If not now', a little later.” 

“Why a btilc kitcr?” 

“Why, indeed' Now you are young, prriis, frrsh, sou frith a high 
price. But after another year of this hfe you will Im* very diiTcrcnl— 
you will go off.” 

“In a year?” 

“Anyway, in a year you will he worth less," I crmtiniicd malignantly. 
“You will go from here to something lower, another house; a year later 
a third, lower and lower, and in seven years you will come to a 
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basement in the Haymarket. That will be if you were lucky. But it 
would be much worse if you got some disease, consumption, say . . . 
and caught a chill, or something or other. It’s not easy to get over an 
illness in your way of life. If you catch anything you may not get rid 
of It. And so you would die.” 

“Oh, well, then I shall die,” she answered, quite vindictively, and 
she made a quick movement. 

“But one is sorry.” 

“Sorry for whom^” 

“Sorry for life.” 

Silence. 

“Have soil hem engaged to he marriec^’ Lh^” 

“What’s that to voir" 

“Oh, I am not cross cximming von. It’s nothing to me. Why are 
you so eioss' Ot course vou mav hive hid vour own troubles. What is 
it U) me' It’s simpK that 1 Iclt sorrv.’ 

“Sorrv hir w hom 

“Sorrv Ittt vou ” 

“No need.’’ she whispered hudlv aiidihiv. and again made a faint 
movcmi nt. 

That incm'cd tiu at oiuc. Wliat' 1 was so gentle with her, and 
she . . . 

“Whv, do vou th nk that vmi are on the right path'" 

“I don t think anv thing ’’ 

“'I hat’s whit’s wrong, that vou don’t think Realize it while there 
IS still time 'llurc still is time ^ou ire still voung, good-looking; you 
might love, he m in led, Ik* hii>pv. . . .” 

"Not all murud women ire happv," she snap|Kd out in the rude 
abrupt tone she h.id used at lirst. 

“Not all, oi course, hut anv wav it is much better than the life here. 
Infinitclv Intter Besides, with love one can live '•ven v thout happi* 
ness, l.ven in soirow litc is sweet; hte is sweet, however one lives. But 
here what is there hut . . toulness. Phew'" 

1 turned away with disgust; 1 was no longer reasoning coldly. I 
began to feel mvselt what I was saving and warmed to the subject. 
I was already tonging to r\|>ound the cherished ideas I had brooded 
over in my corner. Somethi”;, suddenly Hared up in me. An object 
had apiKared iKftire me. 

“Never mind my being here, I am not an example for you. I am, 
perhajYs, worse than you are. 1 was drunk when I rame here, though,** 
1 hastened, however, to say in self-defence. “Besides, a man U no 
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^mpi» for a woman. lt*s a different thing. I may degrade and defile 
mysei^ but I am not any one's sbve. I come and go, and that's an end 
o£ it I shake it off, and I am a different man. But you are a slave from 
the ttart. Yes, a slave! You give up everything, your whole freedom. 
]£ you want to break your chains afterwards, you won’t he able to: 
you will be more and more fast in the snares. It is an accursed Ixindage. 
I know it. I won’t speak of anything else, maybe you won’t under- 
stand, but tell me: no doubt )ou arc in debt to )our m.i<l.im^ I'hcre, 
you see," I added, though she made no answer, but onlv listened in 
sUence^ entirely absorbed, “that’s a Ixnuiat^c tor sou* You will never 
buy your freedom. Tlicy will see to that It’s like selling vour soul to 
the DeviL . . . And besides . . . {x*rhaps I, t(N>, am tust as unlutk) — 
how do you know — ^.ind wallow in the mini on purjiosr, out of misery’ 
You know, men take to drink trom grief; ssell, m ivIk I am here from 
grief. Come, tell me, w'hat is there giM^l here’ Here sou and I . . . 
came together . . . just noss* and did not sas one ssord to one another 
all the time, and it ssas onls atterssards sou Ingan staring at me like 
a wild creature, and I .it sou Is tint losing’ Is tbit how oik human 
being should meet another’ It’s hidet>us, that’s sshit it is’’’ 

“Yesl” she assented sharpis and hurriMlIs 

I was positiscls astounded bs tiu prornp'irude of this “Yes’* So the 
•ame thought mas base Ixen strum/ th'oug*i her mind sshen she 
was staring at me just before S» sh", 'oo. w is i ipiblr ol certain 
thoughts.’ “Damn it all, th s ss is inotes’ing, this ss is a (loint of like- 
ness!" I thought, almost rubbing nu hinds .\nd indeed it’s e.is) to 
cum a young soul like th.i' * 

It was the exercise ot ms jxiss'-r ihtt Uf-i ted me mf>st. 

turned her he id nr irer to m , iiul t seemed to me in the <l.irk- 
nesf that she propjxd hcrselt on hrr arm Perhaps she w is ss riiiini/ing 
me. How I regretted th.it I could not srr her rses I heird hrr deep 
breathing. 

“Why have you com'* here’’’ I asked her, with a not'* ot authority 
alfcady in my voice. 

“Oh, I don’t know.’’ 

“But how nice it would be to be l.sing in your father’s house! It's 
warm and free; you have a home of your own.” 

“But what if it’s worse than this’’’ 

“I must lake the right tone," flashed through my mind. "I may not 
get Car with sentimentality.’* But it was only a momentary thought 
1 ewcar she really did interest me. Besides, 1 was exhausted and mo^. 
And cunning so easily goes hand in hand with feehns. 
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‘‘Who denies it!” I hastened to answer. ‘‘Anything may happen. T 
am convinced that some one has wronged you, and that you are more 
sinned against than sinning. Of course, I know nothing of your story, 
but it’s not likely a girl like you has come here of her own inclina* 
tion. . . 

“A girl like me?” she whis^iered, hardly audibly; but I heard it. 

Damn it .ill, I was flattering her. That was horrid. But perhaps it 
was a gixKl thing. . . . She was silent. 

“See, Lr/a, 1 will tell you about myself. If I had had a home from 
childhtxxl, I shouldn't be what 1 am now. I often think that. However 
bad It may be at home, anyway they are your father and mother, and 
not enemies, .strangers. Once a )ear at least, they’ll show their love of 
you. Anyway, >ou know sou are at home. I grew up without a home; 
and perhaps that’s why I’ve turned so . . . unfeeling.” 

I waited .igain. “Perhaps she doesn’t understand,” I thought, “and, 
indeed, it is absurd — it’s morali/ing.” 

“If 1 were a father an<l had a daughter, I believe 1 should love my 
daughter more than ms sons, really,” I began indirectly, as though 
talking of something else, to distract her attention. I must confess I 
blushed. 

"Why so^" she asked. 

Ah! «> she ssas listening' 

"I don’t knoss, Li/a. 1 knew a f.ither svho was a stern, austere man, 
hut used to go (loss'll on his k 'es to his daughter, used to kiss her 
hands, her feet, he couldn’t make enough of her, really. When she 
danced at parties he used to stand for five hours at a stretch, gazing at 
her. He svas mad os'er her- I understand that! She svould fall asleep 
tired at night, and he ssoiild wake to kiss her in her sleep and make 
the sign of the cross over her He svould go about in a dirty old coat, 
he was stingy to every one else, but ssould sjsend his last penny for her, 
giving her exjKiisive presents, and it svas his greatest Jclight when 
she was pleased ssith svhat he gave her. Fathers always love their 
daughters more than the mothers do. Some girls live happily at hornet 
And I believe 1 should never let mv daughters marry.” 

"What nest she said, with a faint smile. 

"I should Ik jealous, I redly should. To think that she should kiss 
any one else! l*hat she shoo'i' love a stranger more than her father! 
It’s painful to imagine it. Of course, that’s all nonsense, of course every 
father would be reasonable at last. But I believe before I should let 
her marry, I should worry myself to death; I should find foult widi 
•11 her suitors. But I should end by letting her marry whom she her* 
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adf kwed. The one whom the daughter loves always seems the wont 
to die £ather, you know. That is always so. So many family troubles 
come from that." 

*'Some are glad to sell their daughters, rather than marrying them 
honourably." 

Ah, so that was it! 

"Such a thing. Liza, happens in those accursed f.'imilies in which 
there is neither love nor (ukI,” 1 retorted \\.irinlv, "anil where there is 
no love, there is no sense either. '1 here are such tarnilies. it's true, but 
1 am not speaking of them, ^'ou must have seen svKkediiess in your 
own family, if \ou talk like that. 'rriiU, >oii must h.ise Ikiii unlucky. 
H'm! .. . th.it v>rt of thing mosth ».uines alKUit through iioserti." 

“And is it an) Ixrttcr with the gentrs * l.sen among the jXKir, honest 
people hve happiU." 

"H rn . . . >CN. Perhaps. Ano'lur la/i. rnaci ti»ntl nt rctkon- 

ing up his troubles, bur (io<s no; loun; his }i>\s. it hr ioiincni them 
up as he oiij^hi, he \souK! see ?hac cscr\ his rnoiuh ha[>ptncss 
provided for it. \nd uhai it a!l vsdl with the I itniiv, it the hlcss- 
ingof God IS U{M>n it, it the husl»and is a 4 one, loses \t>u, iherishet 
you^ never leases soip 'I hcre is hipjM»>(SN in ^ l h a tiinilv* Kven 
sometimes there is happiness in th** tni Ut S4»nc»w; iin! irwlred u)r- 
row is everywhere It sou marry \o:4 uill ftrul out f yourtdf. Hut 
think of the first years ot nurricd lite wiMi one \i»u lose what hippi- 
ness, w'hai happiness there somcMnus is in it* An*! imbed if\ the 
ordinary thing. In thov cirly days even i|uirrrls with f>n< \ hushaiui 
end happily. S<jmc wr4ncri get up i\\itttns with their husbands |ust 
because they love them. In*lecd, I knew a wrirnan like that . slie seemed 
to say that because she lo. rd h.rn, sh w<aild t* rmrnt him and make 
him feel it. You know tliat >ou imv tormrn' a man on pur|KHC 
through k>vc. Women arc part.ultrlv g.vrn to tita'. iliinking to 
themselves T will lr>vc lum Vi. I will nuke so mii(.li ot lnm attrrwards 
diat It’s no sin to torment lum a Irtir nov. ' .\nd all in the bouse 
fC}oice in the Mghr of )ou, and )ou arc happy and g t) ind {Kaccful 
and honourable. . . . 'Ilicn there arc v>mr womrti wlir> .irr icalout. If 
he went off anywhere — I knew i»nc siuh wom.in, she toiildn't reurain 
herself, but would jump up at night and run oil on the sU to (ind out 
where he was, whether he was with v*mr other woman I hat's a pity* 

"And the woman knows herself it’s wrong, .uid her heart fails her 
and she suffers, but she loves — n’s .ill through love. And how sweet it is 
to nuke it up after quarrels, to own hcrKlf in the wrong or to forgive 
himf And they are both so happy all at oncc>-as though iltey had met 
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Anew, been married over again; as though their love had begun afreA. 
And no one, no one should know what passes between husband ^n d 
wife if they love one another. And whatever quarrels there may be 
between them they ought not to call in their own mothers to judge 
between them and tell tales of one another. They are their own judges. 

“Love is a holy mystery and ought to be hidden from all other eyes, 
whatever happens. That makes it holier and better. They respect one 
another more, and much is built on respect. And if once there has been 
love, if they have l)cen married for love, why should love pass away? 
Surely one can keep it! It is rare that one cannot keep it. And if die 
husband is kind and straightforward, why should not love last? The 
first phase of married love will pass, it is true, but then there will come 
a love that is Isettcr still, 'rhen there will be the union of souls, they 
will have cvers thing in common, there will be no secrets between them. 

*‘/\nd c»ncc thev have children, the most difficult times will seem to 
them bajjpy, so long as there is love and courage. Even toil will be a 
joy, sou mas dtnv yursclf bread for sour children and even that will 
be a jos. 'I'bcv ssill lose sou for it afterss-ards; so you arc laying by for 
your future .\s the childien grow up sou feel that you arc an example, 
a sup|V)rt tor them; that even after sou die your children will always 
keep sour thoughts and teelmgs, because they have received them 
from >ou, tbes ssill take on sour semblance and likeness. So you sec 
this IS a gre.it duts. lloss can it fail to drasv the father and mother 
nearer’ IVtiple s.is it’s a tri.d ' h se children. Who says that? It is 
hctivenls happiness* .\re sou tond o. little children, Liai? I am asvfuUy 
fond of them. You knots — ,i little ross b.ibs Ixiy at sour bosom, and 
what htisb.uurs heart is not touched, seeing his svife nursing his childl 
A plumji little rosy b.ibs. sprasvhng and snuggling, chubby little 
hands and feet, clean tins little nails, so tiny that it makes one laugh 
to l(N)k at them; cses that linik .is if they understand everything. And 
while it sucks It clutches at sour Ixisom svith its litdc han pbys. When 
its father comes up, the chiUl tears itself .isvay from the Ixiseim, flings 
itself b.ick, liKiks at its father, laughs, as though it svcrc fca’fully funny, 
and falls to sucking again. Or it ssill bite its mother’s breast svhen its 
little teeth ire coming, sshile it looks sidcss'ays at her svith its little 
eyes as thougii to sav. *I.a»ok, I am biting!’ Is not all that happiness 
when they arc the three to‘’r her, husband, ss'ifc and child? One can 
forgive a great deal for the sake of such moments. Yes, Liza, one must 
first learn to live oneself Ixrforc one blames others!’* 

“It’s by pictures, pictures like that otic must get at you,” I thought 
to myself, though I did s|,ieak with real feeling, and all at once I 
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flushed crimson. "What if she were suddenly to burst out laughing 
what should I do then?" That idea drove me to fury. Towards the 
end of my speech I really was excited, and now my vanity was some* 
how wounded. Ihe silence continued. I almost nudged her. 

"Why are you . . she began and stopped. But I understood: there 
was a quiver of something different in her voice, not abrupt, harsh 
and unyielding as before, but something soft and shamefaced, so 
shamefaced that I suddenly felt ashamed and guilty. 

“AVhat?" I asked, with tender curiosity. 

“Why, you . . 

“What’” 

“Why, you . . . speak somehow like a book,” she said, and again there 
was a note of irony in her voice. 

That remark sent a pang to my heart. It was not what I was ex- 
pecting. 

I did not understand that she was hiding her feelings under irony, 
that this IS usually the last refuge ot modest and chastc-souled people 
when the privacy of their soul is coarsely and intrusively invaded, and 
that their pride makes them refuse to surrender till the last moment 
and shrink from giving expression to their feelings Ixfore vou. I ought 
to have guessed the truth from the timidity with which she had 
repeatedly approached her sarcasm, only bringing herself to utter it 
at last with an effort. But I did not guess, and an cyil feeling took 
possession of me 

"Wait a bit'” I thought. 


( '«« 1 

"Oh, hush, Li 7 a' How can vou talk alxnit licing like a liook when 
it makes even me, an outsider, feel sick ’ '1 hough I don’t ItNik at it 
M an outsider, for, indeed, it touches me to the heart. . . Is it |M>ssible, 
is it possible that you do not feel snk at l>rtng here yourself’ Lvidcntly 
babtt docs wonders' (kkI knosss sshii habit can do with anv one. Can 
you seriously think tint vou will never grosv old, that vou will always 
be good-looking, and that thev wdl keep you here for ever and ever? 
1 say nothing of the loathsomeness of the hie here. ... 'I hough let 
me tell you this about it — abriut your present life, I mean; here though 
you are young m>w, attractive, nwe, with soul and feeling, yet you 
know as soon as I came to myself |uit now 1 felt at once sick at being 
here with youl One can only come here when one u drunk. But if you 
were anywhere else, livuig as good people live, I should perbapt be 
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more than attracted by you, should fall in love with you, should bt 
glad of a look from you, let alone a word; I should hang about your 
door, should go down on my knees to you, should look upon you as 
my betrothed and think it an honour to be allowed to. I should not 
dare to have an impure thought about you. But here, you see, I know 
that I have only to whistle and you have to come with me whether you 
like it or not. I don’t consult your wishes, but you mine. The lowest 
labourer hires himself as a workman but he doesn’t make a slave of 
himself altogether; besides, he knows that he will be free again pres* 
ently. But when are you free? Only think what you are giving up 
here! What is it you arc making a slave of? It is your soul, tc^ether 
with your body; you are selling your soul which you have no right 
to dispose ofl You give your love to be outraged by every drunkardl 
Love! But that's everything, you know, it’s a priceless diamond, it’s 
a maiden’s treasure, love — why, a man w'ould be ready to give his soul, 
to face death to gam that love. Hut how much is your love worth now? 
You are sold, all of you, body and soul, and there is no need to strive 
for love when you can have everything without love. And you know 
there is no greater insult to a girl than that, do you understand? To 
be sure, I have heard that they comfort you, poor fools, they let you 
have lovers of your own here. Hut you know' that’s simply a farce, that’s 
simply a sham, it’s )ust laughing at you, and you are taken in by iti 
“Why, do \ou sup|X)sc he really loves you, that lover of yours? 1 don’t 
believe It. llow can he lose you when he knows you may be called 
away from him ans minute^ He svould be a low fellow if he didi 
Will he have a gram ot respect tor you' What have you in common 
with hiin^ He laughs at you and robs you — that is all his love amounts 
to! You arc lucky if he di>cs not beat you. Very hkely he docs beat 
you, too. Ask him, if sou base got one, svhethcr he will marry you. 
He will laugh m sour tat.c, if he doesn’t spit in it or give you a blow — 
though may Ik he is not ssorth a bad haltjKnny himself. And for what 
have you ruined your Iite, it sou come to think ot it? For the coffee they 
give you to drink and the plentitul meals’ But svith what object are 
they feeding you up’ An honest girl couldn’t swallow the food, for 
she would know what she ssas being fed for. You are in debt here, 
and, of course, you will ahsays be in debt, and you will go on in debt 
to the end, till the visitors Iv iKgin to scorn you. And that will soon 
happen, don’t rely ujion your youth — all that flies by express train her^ 
you know. You will be kicked out. And not simply kicked out; loiig 
before that she’ll begin nagging at you, scolding you, abusing you, as 
though you had not sacrificed your health for her, had not thrown 
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away your youth and your soul for her benefit, but as though you had 
ruined her, beggared her, robbed her. And don’t expect any one to 
take your part: the others, your companions, will attack you, too, to 
win her favour, for all are in slavery here, and have lost all conscience 
and pity here long ago. Tlicy have become utterly vile, and nothing on 
earth is viler, more loathsome, and more insulting than their abuse. 

“And you are laying down everything here, unconditionally, youth 
and health and beauty and ho{ic, and at twenty-tuo you will IcHik like a 
woman of five-and-thirty, and you will lx: lucky it you arc not diseased, 
pray to God for that! No doubt you arc thinking now that you have 
a gay time and no work to do! Vet there is no work harder or more 
dreadful in the world or ever has been. One would think that the heart 
alone would be worn out with tears. .Vnd you won’t dare to say a 
word, not half a word when they drise you away trom here; you will 
gp away as though you w'crc to blame. You will thangc to another 
house, then to a third, then somewhere else, till sou come dossn at last 
to the Haymarkct. There you will Ik iKaien at is cry turn; that is good 
manners there, the visitors don't knosv boss to Ik friendly svithout 
beating you. You don't believe that it is so hateful there' Go and look 
for yourself some tune, you can sec ssith your ossn escs. Ome, one 
New Year’s Day, 1 sasv a svoman at a dcKir. '1 lus had turned her out 
as a joke, to give her a taste ot the trust hrvause she had been crying 
so much, and they shut the dixir hchi id lur. At nine tAloik in the 
morning she svas already ipiitc drunk, (hshesilled, halt-nikiil, covered 
with bruises, her face ssas {Nisvdered, but she had a biaik ese, blofxl 
was trickling from her nose and her teeth; some lahinaii had (list given 
her a drubbing. She svas sitting on the stone steps, a salt tish ot some 
sort was in her hand; she svms ersing, ssaihng vmiething alxiut her 
luck and beating with the tish on the steps, and eabinen and drunken 
soldiers were crowding m the dexussas taunting her. You don’t IkIicvc 
that you will ever be like that' I siiouid be sorrs to Ix-lieve it, ux), but 
how do you know; maylK ten years, eight years .igo that verv svoman 
with the salt fish came here fresh as a cherub, innoeent, pure, knowing 
BO evil, blushing at every svord. Perhaps she ssas like you, proud, 
ready to take otfener, IXU like the others; perhaps she lexikcd like a 
queen, and knew wh.it happiness svas o| suirc lor the in.m ssho should 
love her and whom she shriuld love !>> you see how it endeeP And 
what if at that very minute when she svas iK.iting ryi the lilihy stcfH 
with that fish, elrunkcn and dishevelled— what if at that very minute 
ihe recalled the pure early days m her father’s house, when she used to 
go to ichool and the neighliour’s son watched for her on the way. 
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declaring that he would love her as long as he lived* that he woiikt 
devote his life to her, and when they vowed to love one another for 
ever and be married as soon as they were grown up! 

“No, Liza, it would be happy for you if you were to die soon of cols' 
sumption in some corner, in some cellar like that woman just now. In 
the hospital, do you say? You will he lucky if they take you, but what 
if you arc still of use to the madam here? Crjnsumption is a queer 
disease, it is not like fever. I'hc patient goes on hoping till the last 
minute and says he is all right. He deludes himself. And that just suits 
your madam. Don’t doubt it, that’s how it is; you have sold your soul* 
and what is more voii owe money, so you daren’t say a word. But 
when you are dying, all will abandon you, all will turn away from 
you, for then there uill be nothing to get from you. What’s more, they 
will repro.ub you tor tumlK’ring the plate, for iKing so long over dying. 
However you beg you won’t get a drink of water without abuse: 
‘Whenever aie you going off, you nastv hussy, you won’t let us sleep 
with your moaning, you make the gentlemen sick.’ That’s true, I have 
heard siub things said mvselt. 'I'hey will thrust you dying into the 
filthiest (.orner in the iill.ir — in the damp and darkness; what will your 
thoughts be, lying there alone? When you die, strange hands will lay 
you out, with grumbling aiul impatience; no one will bless you, no one 
will sigh for you, they onlv want to get rid of you as sixjn as may be; 
they will buy a lodin, take vou to the grave as they did that |xx)r woman 
to-day, and celebrate your memoik at the tavern. In the grave sleet, filth* 
wet snow — no need to put themselves out for you — ‘Let her down* 
V’anuha; it’s pist like her hick — even here, she is he.ul-foremost, the 
hussy. Shorten the cord, you rascal.' 'It's all right as it is.* ‘All right, is 
it? Why, she’s on her snlc! She was a tellow-crcature, after all! But* 
never mind, throw the earth on hei.’ .\nd thev won't care to waste 
much time epiarrelling ovei you. Thev will scatter the wet blue clay 
as quick as they can and go otf to the tavern . . . ai.d there your mem- 
ory on earth will end; other women have children to go to their graves* 
fathers, husbands. While for you neither tear, nor sigh, nor rcmem* 
brance; no one in the whole world will ever come to you, your name 
will vanish from the face of the earth — as though you h.ul never ex* 
isted, never l>ccn Imm at all! Nothing but filth and mud, however you 
knock at your coffin hd at lught, when the dead arise, however you 
cry; ‘I.,ct me out, kind jicoplc, to live in the light of day! My life was 
no life at all; my life has iKcn thrown away hkc a dishclout; it was 
drunk away in the cavern at the Hayma'rkct; let me out, kmd people* 
to live in the world again.' " 
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And I worked myself up to such a pitch that I began to have a lump 
in my throat myself, and . . . and all at once I stopped, sat up in dis- 
may, and bending over apprehensively, began to listen with a beating 
heart. I had reason to be troubled. 

1 had felt for some time that I was turning her soul upside down and 
rending her heart, and — and the more 1 w.is convinced of it, the more 
eagerly I desired to gain my object as quickly and as clfcctually as 
possible. It was the exercise of my skdl that carried me away; yet it 
was not merely sport. . . . 

I knew I was speaking stiflly, artificially, even bookishly, in fact, 1 
could not speak except “like a book.’* Hut that did not trouble me: I 
knew, I felt that I should be undcrstcxNl and that this very Ixxikishness 
might be an assistaiuc. Hut now, having attained mv rfTcct, 1 was 
suddenly panic-stricken. Never iKlorc had 1 witnessed such despair! 
^c was lying on her face, thrusting her f.uc into the pillow and 
clutching it in Uith hands. Her heart was being torn. Her youthful 
body was shuddering all over as though in convulsions. .Suppressed 
sobs rent her bovim and suddenK burst out in weeping and WMiling, 
then she pressctl closer into the pillow : she did not want .iin one here, 
not a living soul, to know of her anguish and her te.irs. .She bit the 
pillow, bit her hand till it bled (I sasv that attrrvsards), or, thrusting 
her fingers into her dishcvelletl hair, seemed rigul with the elfort of 
restraint, hoKiing her breath and cleiubing her teeth. I iKgan saving 
something, begging her to calm herselt, bir telt tb it I dul not dare; 
and all at once, in a v>rt of cold shiver, almost in terror, l>eg.in fum- 
bling in the dark, trying hurriedly to get dressed to go. It vs as dark: 
though I tried my IksI 1 could not tinish dressing (piuklv. .Suddenly I 
fdt a box of matches and a candlestick with a whole c.imllc in it. As 
soon as the room was lighted up, I.i/a sprang up, sat up in l>ed, and 
with a contorted fate, with a halt insane smile, liMiked at me almost 
senselessly. 1 sat driwn licsidr her and took her hands; she came to 
herself, made an impulsive movement tow arils me, would have caught 
hold of me, but did not dare, and slowly Ixiwcd her head lictorc me. 

"Liza, my dear, I was w'rong , . . forgive rnc, my dear," I licgan, but 
Ac squeezed my hand in her lingers so tightly that I felt I was saying 
the wrong thing and stopped. 

“Thu IS my address, L1/.1, come to me.” 

“I will come," she answered rrvilutrly, her head still Ixiwcd. 

“But now 1 am going, gorxl-byc . . . till wc meet again.” 

1 got up; she, too, stood up and suddenly flushed all over, gave a 
shudder, snatched up a shawl that was lying on a chair and mu0cd 
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herself in it to her chin. As she did this she gave anodi« sickly amil^ 
blushed and looked at me strangely. I felt wretched; I was in has ty 
to get away — to disappear. 

“Watt a minute,” she said suddenly, in the passage just at the door> 
way, stopping me with her hand on my overcoat. She put down the 
candle in hot haste and ran off; evidently she had thought of some' 
thing or wanted to show me something. As she ran away she flushed, 
her eyes shone, and there was a smile on her lips — what was the mean* 
ing of It’ Against my will 1 waited: she came back a minute bter with 
an expression that seemed to ask forgiveness for something. In fact. 
It was not the same face, not the same look as the evening before: 
sullen, mistrustful and obstinate. Her eyes now were imploring, soft, 
and at the same time trustful, caressing, timid. The expression with 
which children l<x>k at people they are very fond of, of whom they are 
asking a favour. Her eses were a light hazel, they were lovely eyes, 
full ot life, and capable of expressing love as well as sullen hatred. 

Making no explanation, as though I, as a sort of higher being, must 
understand esersthing ssithout explanations, she held out a piece of 
pa|)cr to me. Her whole face ssas (sositivcly beaming at that instant 
with naive, almost childish, triumph. I unfolded it. It was a letter to 
her from a medical student or some one of that sort — a very high- 
flown and ilosserv, but extrcineU rc$;KcttuI, losc-Ictter. I don’t recall 
the words noss, but I remember well that through the high-flown 
phrases there was apparent a gc line feeling, which cannot be feigned. 
When 1 had tinished reading it I met her glossing, c]ucstioning, and 
childishly impatient eyes tixed u^xui me. She fastened her eyes upon 
my face and waited impatientU tor sshat I should say. In a few words, 
hurriedly, but ssith a sort ot )oy and pride, she explained to me that 
she had l>een to a danvc somewhere in a private house, a family of 
"very nice jKople, « ho t^netv nothing, absolutclv nothing, for she had 
only come here so lately and it had all h.ip|Kned . . . and she hadn’t 
made up her mind to stay and was certainlv going away as soon as she 
had paid her debt . . .” and at that parts* there had been the student 
who had danced with her all the evening. He had talked to her, and 
it turned out that he had known her m old days at Riga when he was 
a child, they had played togr’hci, but a very long time ago— and he 
knew her parents, but about this he knew nothing, nothing whatever, 
and had no suspicion! And the day after the dance (three days ago) 
he had sent her that letter through the friend with whom she had 
gone to the party . . . and . . . "well, that was all.** 
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Site drqjped her shining eyes with a sort of bashfulness as 
finished. 

The poor girl was keeping that student’s letter as a precious treasure, 
and had run to fetch it, her only treasure, because she did not want 
me to go away without knowing that she, too, was honestly and 
genuinely loved; that she, too, was addressed rcsjiectfully. No doubt 
that letter was destined to lie in her box and lead to nothing. Hut none 
the less, I am certain that she would keep it all her life as a precious 
treasure, as her pride and )ustiiication. and now at such a minute she 
had thought of that letter and brought it with naive pride to raise 
herself in my c\es that 1 might see, that I, tiM>, might think well of her. 
I said nothing, pressed her hand and went out. 1 so longed to get away. 
. . . I walked all the way home, in spite of the f.Kt that the melting 
snow was still falling in heass tlakes. I was evhauMed, shattered, in 
bewilderment. Hut behind the bewilderment the truth was already 
gleaming. The loathsome truth. 


sill 

It was some time, however, betore 1 (.onsrnird to reco,;ni/c that 
truth. Waking up in the morniiu; .ittrr some hours ot liras s, leaden 
sleep, and immcdiateU rcali/iti4 all tha' hid hi;'|)cnrd on the previous 
day, 1 was positistU ain.i/cd at ms last nuht’s \enlttnentMtt\ with 

Liza, at all those ''oui«.rirs ot horror and pits. lo think ot having 

such an attack of womanish tuMcria, p.ih'” I concluded. .\nd what 
did I thrust my address ujH,n her tor* Wh.it it she comes' Let her 
come, though; it doesn't matter . . . Hut o/-rroor/> that was not now 
the chief and the most im^Hirt.int rnat'rr; 1 had ’o make haste and at 
all costs save mv reputation in the eses ot /.srikos and Simonov .is 
quickly as possible; that svas the dint business. .Vnd I was so taken 
up that morning that 1 actually tor,;ot all aiioiit l.i/.i. 

First of all 1 hid at once to repay wh.it I h.id liorrownl the day 
before from Simonov. I resolved on a drsjKratc measure’ to liorrow 
fifteen roubles straight otT from .\nton .Antonitch As huk w’otild have 
it he was in the Iksi of humours that morning, and gave it to me at 
once, on the first asking. I was so delighted at this that, as I signed 
the 1 O U with a sw.iggrring air, I told him casually that the night 
before ”1 had been keeping it up with s«>me friends at the Htkcl de 
Paris; we were giving a farewell party to a comrade, in fact, 1 might 
say a friend my childhood, and you know— a desperate rake, fear* 
fully fpotlt**H)f course, he belongs to a good family, and has ccA* 
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ttderable means, a brilliant career; he u witty, durmii^, a regidar 
Lovelace, you understand; we drank an extra *half<dozen* and . . .** 

And it went off all right; all this was uttered very easily, uncoil 
strainedly and complacently. 

On reaching home I promptly wrote to Simonov. 

To this hour I am lost in admiration when I recall the truly gentle* 
manly, good-humoured, candid tone of my letter. With tact and good 
breeding, and, above all, entirely without superfluous words, I blamed 
myself for all th.it had happened. I defended myself, “if I really may 
be allowed to defend myself," by alleging that being utterly unaccus* 
tomed to wine, I had been intoxicated with the first glass, wdiich I 
said I had drunk before they arrived, while I was waiting for than 
at the Hotel de Pans between five and six o’clock. I begged Simonov’s 
pardon es|)ccially; I asked him to convey my explanations to all the 
others, csj>eci.illy to Zverkov, whom "I seemed to remember as though 
in a dream" 1 had insulted. I added that 1 would have called upon all 
of them myself, but my head ached, and ixrsides I had not the face to. 

1 was particularly pleased with a certain lightness, almost carelessness 
(strictly within the Ixiunds of |K>liteness, however), which was apparent 
in my style, and liettcr than anv (xissiblc arguments, gave them at once 
to understand that 1 tixik rather an imiependcnt view of "ail that un* 
pleasantness last night"; that I was by no means so utterly crushed 
as you, my friends, probably imagine; but on the contrary, looked 
upon it as a gentleman serenely .‘siKcting himself should look upon 
it. "On a young hero’s past no censure is cast!" 

“There is actually an aristocratic plas fulness about it!" I thought 
admiringly, as 1 read over the letter, ".^nd it’s all because I am an 
intellectual and cultivated man' .\nother man in my place would not 
have known how to extricate himself, but here 1 have got out of it and 
am as jolly as ever again, and all because 1 am a cultivated and edu- 
cated man of our day.” And. indeed, |Krhaps, everything was due to 
the wine yesterdas. H'm! . . . no. it was not the wine. I did not drink 
anything at all iKtwcen five and six svhen 1 was svailing for them. 
I had lied to SimoiKiv; 1 had lied shamelessly; and indeed I wasnil 
ashamed now. . . . Hang it all, though, the great thing was that I was 
rid of it. 

1 put six roubles in (he lettci, sealed it up, and asked Apollon to take 
it to Simonov. When he learned that there svas money in the ktta, 
Apollon became more respectful and agreed to take it. Towards eve- 
ning I went out for a walk. My head was still aching and giddy after 
yesterday. But as evening came on and the twilight grew densa, ny 
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impressions and, following them, my thoughts grew more and more 
different and confused. Something was not dead within me, in the 
depths of my heart and conscience it would not die, and it showed 
itsdf in acute depression. For the most part I jostled my way through 
the most crowded business streets, along Myeshtchansky Street, along 
Sadovy Street and in Yusupov G.irden. I always liked particularly 
sauntering along these streets in the dusk, )ust when there were 
crowds of working [Koplc of all sorts going home from their daily 
work, with faces looking cross with anxiety. What 1 liked wms |ust 
that cheap bustle, that hare prose. On this occasion the )osihng of the 
streets irritated me more than ever. I could not make out what was 
wrong with me, I could not find the clue, something siemed rising up 
continually in mv soul, painfully, and refusing to l>e apix-ased. 1 
returned home completely upset; it was just as though some crime 
were lying on my conscience. 

The thought that Li/a was coming worried me (.oniinually. It 
seemed queer to me that of all my recollections of yesterday this tor* 
mented me, as it were, esjsecialU, as it were, qiii'c scpirittls hverv- 
thing else 1 had cjuite succeeded in forgetting hy the isening; 1 dis- 
missed It all and was still {serteccly satisfied with my Utter to Simonov. 
But on this {loint I was not sitistied at all. It was as though I were 
worried only by Li/ 1 . “Whit it slv comes,” I thought incessantly, 
"well. It doesn't mittcr, Ut her conn' II m' it’s horrnl thit she should 
see, for instance, how I live ^tsierdiy I seemed siuh a hero to her, 
while now, h’m' It’s horrid, though, that I have Ut myself go so, the 
room looks like a tieggar’s ,\nd 1 brought myseh to go out to dinner 
in such a suit* And rns .\merican Uarher sofa with the siulling stick- 
ing out. And m) dressing gown, which will not coser me, such tatters, 
and she will see all this and she will see .\[iollon ’1 h it lieist is certain 
to insult her. He will f.istcn u(k>m lur in order to lie rtidi to me. And 
I, of course, shall lie p.inic -stricken as usual, I shill itegin lM»wing anel 
scraping befeire her an<i pulling mv eiressinggown round me, I shall 
begin smiling, telling lies Oh, the lieastlmes ' .\nel it isn t the lieastli- 
nessof It that matters most' 'I here is vimetli ng nieirr m|wiri.int, more 
loathsome, viler' Yes, viler! .\nc] tei put on tlut dishoiievt lying mask 
againl” . . . 

When I reacheel that thought I fireel up all at emce, 

"Why dishonest^ llenv elishonrst^ I was s|ieaking sincerely last 
night. I remember there was real frrhng in me. too What 1 wanted 
was to excite an honourable feeling in her. ... Her crying was a good 
thing, it will have a good effect." 
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Yet I could not feel at ease. All that evening, even when I had come 
back home, even after nine o’clock, when I calculated that Liza could 
not possibly come, she still haunted me, and what was worse, she gam e 
back to my mind always in the same position. One moment out of all 
that had happened last night stood vividly before my imagination; the 
moment when 1 struck a match and saw her pale, distorted face, with 
its look of torture. And what a pitiful, what an unnatural, what a 
distorted smile she had at that moment! But 1 did not know then that 
fifteen years later 1 should still m my imagination see Liza, always 
with the pitiful, distorted, inappropriate smile which was on her face 
at that minute. 

Next day 1 was ready again to look ujxin it all as nonsense, due to 
ovcr-cxtiictl nerves, and, alxive all, as exjj^^erated. I was always con- 
scious of that weak point of mine, and sometimes very much afraid 
of it. “1 exaggerate cvers thing, ih.it is where I go wrong,” I repeated 
to myself every hour. But, however, “Liza will very likely come all 
the same” was the retrain ssitli sshieh all mv reflections ended. I was 
so uneasy that 1 sometimes flew into a fury: “Shc*ll come, she is certain 
to come!" I cried, running alxiut the rtnim, “if not to-day, she will 
come to-morrow; she’ll lind me out' 'Ihe damnable romanticism of 
these pure hearts! Oh, the vileness— oh, the silliness — oh, the stupidity 
of these 'ssretehcil srntimeiual souls’! Why, how fail to understand.^ 
How could one fail to understand'” . . . 

But at this {XMiu 1 stopped sh , and in great confusion, indeed. 

.\nd how few, boss tew worils. I thought, in passing, were needed; 
how little ot the idsllic (and aiTectedls, iKxikishly, artificially idyllic 
too) had sulFued to turn a whole human l.fe at once according to my 
will. That’s virginns. to he suie! I'reshness of soil! 

At limes a thought (K,urred to me, to go to her, "to tell her all," 
•nnd beg her not to come to me. But this thought stirred such wrath 
in me that 1 liehesed 1 slu uld have crushed that “damned” Lt7.i if she 
had chanced to lx* near me at the time. 1 should have insulted her, 
have spat at her, have turned her out, have struck her! 

One day passed, howevei, another and another; she did not come 
and 1 iKgan to grow calmci . 1 felt particularls lx»ld and cheerful after 
nine ochn'k, I even sometinvs iKgan dreaming, and rather sweetly: 
li for instance, iKcatne the salvation of Li/a, simply through her com- 
ing to me and my talking to her. ... I develop her. educate her. Finally, 
I notice that she loves me, loves me passionately. I pretend not to 
understand (I don’t know, however, why 1 pretend, just for efl^ 
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periiapt). At last all confusion, trans^gured, trembling and aobbii|g^ 
die flii^ herself at my feet and says that 1 am her saviour, and that 
die loves me better than anything in the world. 1 am amazed, but . . . 

**Liza,’* I say, “can you imagine that 1 have not noticed your love? I 
saw it all, 1 divined it, but 1 did not dare to approach you first, because 
1 had an influence over you and was afraid that you would force 
yourself, from gratitude, to respond to my love, would try to rouse in 
your heart a feehng which was perhaps absent, and 1 did not wish that 
. . . because it would be tyranny ... it would he indelicate (in short, 
1 launch off at that point into Eurofiean, inexplicably lofty subtleties 
i la George Sand), but now, nou \ou arc mine, voti arc my creation, 
you are pure, you are good, )uu arc ni) noble witr. 

“ ‘Into m> house come IxiKI and free, 

Its righttul mistress there to lie.' ’* 

Then we begin Iixing together, go abroul and so on, and so on. In 
fact, in the end it seemed xulgar to me and I liegan putting 

out my tongue at mxsclt. 

Besides, they won’t let her out, “the huss)!” 1 thought. Ihcy don’t 
let them go out very rc.uitlv, cs^icetalU in the exiling (tor some reason 
I fancied she would umic in the e\(>iing, and at seven o’clock pre* 
dsely). Though she slid sav she was not altogether a slave there yet, 
and had certain rights; so, h’m! Damn it all, she will come, she is sure 
to come! 

It was a gorxl thing, in fact, that .V{xillon distracted mv attention 
at that time by his rutlcncss. He drove me licvoiid all patience* He 
was the bane of m> lite, the curse laid u{M>n me bv Providence. We 
had been squabbling continuallv lor veais, and 1 luted him. My God, 
how I hated him! I lielicve I had never luted anvone m my life as I 
hated him, especially at vmic niomuits He w is an elderly, dignified 
man, who wcirkcd part of hts time .is a tailor. Hut lor vmic unknown 
reason he despised me Ixyoml all im isiire, and looked down upon 
me insufferably. l*hough, indeed, he looked dovvii u|Nin every one. 
Simply to gbnee at that n.ixcti, smotitlily brushed head, at the tuft of 
hair be combed up on his torchcad .uui oiled with sunilowrr oil, at that 
dignifled mouth, cr>mprrsscd into the shajx of the letter V, made one 
fled one was confronting a man who never doubted of himxlf. He 
was a pedant, to the most extreme point, the greatest pedant 1 had met 
on earth, and with that had a vanity only befttiing Alexander of 
llacedon. He was in love with every button on his coat, every nail on 
his fin gers a b so l utely in love with them, and be looked tel In his 
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bdiaviour to me he was a peifect tyrant, he spdte very little to tat, 
and if he chanced to glance at me he gave me a firm, majestically sdf> 
confident and invariably ironical look that drove me sometimes to 
fury. He did his work with the air of doing me the greatest favour. 
Though he did scarcely anything for me, and did not, indeed, consider 
himself bound to do anything. There could be no doubt that he looked 
upon me as the greatest fool on earth, and that he did not “get rid of 
me” was simply that he could get wages from me every month. 
consented to do nothing for me for seven roubles a month. Many sins 
should be forgiven me for what I suffered from him. My hatred 
reached such a point that sometimes hts very step almost threw me 
into convulsions. What 1 loathed particularly was his lisp. His tongue 
must have been a little too long or something of that sort, for he 
continually lisped, and seemed to be very proud of it, imagining that 
It greatly added to his dignity. He spoke in a slow, measured tone, with 
his hands behind his b.ick and his eyes fixed on the ground. He mad* 
dened me particularly when he read aloud the Psalms to himself behind 
hts partition. Many a battle 1 wiged over that reading! But he was 
awfully fond of re.uhng aloud in the evenings, in a slow, even, sing* 
song voice, as thoin;!) o\cr the dead. It is interesting that that is how 
he lias ended: he hires himself out to read the Psalms over the dead, 
and at the same tune he kills rats and makes blacking. But at that 
time I could not get rid of him, it was as though he were chemically 
combined with m\ eMsiriue. .ides, nothing ssould have induced 
him to consent to lease me. 1 sould not live in furnished lodgings: my 
Itxlging was mv private Militude, ms shell, my cave, in which 1 oon* 
ccalcd myself from all mankind, and Apollon seemed to me, for some 
reason, an integral part of that flat, and tor seven years 1 could not 
turn him away. 

To be two or three tlass behind ssith his wages, for mstance, was 
impossible. He ss'ould have m.ulc sush a fuss, 1 should not have known 
where to hule ms head. Hut 1 ss.is so exasjserated with every one dur* 
ing those days, that I made up m) mind for some reason and with 
some ob|cct to ffuntsh .\|iollon and not to p.iv him for a fortnight the 
Wages that weit ossing him. I had for a long time — for the last two 
years — been intending to do this, simplv in order to teach him not to 
give himself airs with me, and to show him that if 1 liked 1 could 
withhold his wages. 1 purposed to say nothing to him about it, and 
was purposely nient indeed, in order to score oil his jwide and force 
him to be the first to speak of his wages, llicn I would take the seven 
roubles out of a drawer, show him I have die money put aside on 
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purpose, but that I won't, I won’t, I simply won't pay him his wages, 
1 won't just because that is “what I wish,’’ because “I am master, and 
it is for me to decide,’’ because he has been disrespectful, because he 
has been rude; but if he were to ask respectfully I might be softened 
and give it to him, otherwise he might wait another fortnight, another 
three weeks, a whole month. . . . 

But angry as I was, yet he got the better of me. I could not hold 
out for four days. He began as he always did l)egin in such cases. 
Cor there had been such cases already, there had l)ccn attempts (and it 
may be observed I knew all this beforehand, I knew his nasty tactics 
by heart). He would begin by Bxing u[X)n me an exceedingly severe 
Stare, keeping it up for several minutes at a time, particularly on meet* 
ing me or seeing me out of the house. If I helil out and pretended not 
to notice these stares, he would, still in silence, proceeil to further 
tortures. All at once, aprojxis of nothing, he uould walk softly and 
smoothly into my room, when I was p.icing up and down or reading, 
stand at the door, one hand iKhind Ins back and one foot Ik'IiiiuI the 
other, and fix upon me a stare more than severe, utterly contemptuous. 
If I suddenly asked him what he wanted, he would make me no 
answer, but continue staring at me persistently for some seconds, then, 
with a peculiar compression of his li(>s and a most Mgniticant air, dc> 
liberately turn round and deliixtrately go liack to his room. Two hours 
later he would come out again and .igain present himself iKforc me 
in the same way. It had hap^Kiicd that in mv furs I did not even ask 
him what he wanted, but simply raised my hr.id sharply and im* 
periously and began starirn; back at him. .So ss*e stared at one another 
for two minutes; at last he turned ss'ith dclilKration and dignity and 
went back again for tsvo hours. 

If I were still not brought to rr.i«in by all this, but (lersisted in my 
revolt, he would suddenly begin sighing sshile he Irviked at me, long, 
deep sighs as though measuring by them the depths of my moral 
degradation, and, of course, it ended at last by Ins triumphing com- 
pletely: I Mgcd and shouted, but still was forced to do svhai hr wanted. 

This time the usual staring manoeuvres had scarcely iKgun when I 
lost my icm()cr and Hew at him in a fury. I was irritated beyond 
endurance apart from him. 

“Stay," 1 cried, in a fren/y, as he was slowly and silently turning, 
with one hand behind his back, to go to his room, “stay! 0>me back, 
come back, I tell you!" and I must have bawled so unnaturally, that 
he turned round and even looked at me with some wonder. However, 
he pe r si nc d in saying nothing, and that infuriated me. 
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“Ifow dare you come and look at me like that mthout bang aent 
for? Answerl” 

After looking at me calmly for half a minute, he began turning 
round again. 

“Stay!” I roared, running up to him, “don’t stirl There. Answer, 
now: what did you come in to look at?” 

“If you have any order to give me it’s my duty to carry it out,” he 
answered, after another silent pause, witli a slow, measured lisp, rais* 
ing his eyebrows and calmly twisting his head from one side to an* 
other, all this with cxasjKrating comjwsurc. 

“That’s not what I am asking you .ibout, you torturer!” I shouted, 
turning crimson with anger. “I’ll tell you why you came here myself: 
you see, I don’t give you your w-ages, you arc so proud you don’t 
want to Ik)w down and .isk for it, and so you come to punish me with 
your stupid st.ires, to worry me and you have no sus-pic-ion how 
stupul It IS — stupid, stupid, stupid, stupid!” . . . 

He would base turned round again without a word, but 1 seized 
him. 

“Lasten,” I shouicil to him. “Here’s the money, do you see, here it is” 
(I took It out ol the table drawer); “here’s the seven roubles complete, 
but you arc not going to have it, you . . . arc . . . not . . . going . . . 
to . . . base it until sou come respectfully with bowed head to beg my 
pardon. Do you bear'” 

“That cannot Ik.” he answerc with the most unnatural self-con- 
fidcncc. 

“It shall Ik so,” I said, "I give you my word of honour, it shall be!” 

“And there’s nothing for me to iKg your pardon for,” he went on, 
as though he liad not noticed my exclamations at all. “Why, besides, 
you called me a 'torturer,' for vs huh 1 can summon you at the police* 
st.uion at any time tor insulting iKhaviour.” 

“(lo, summon me,” I roared, “go at once, this vei> minute, this very 
second! You arc a toriuiei all the s.imc' a toiturcr!” 

But he merely liNikeil at me, then turned, and regardless of my loud 
calls to him, he walked to his room with an even step and without 
liKiking round. 

"If It had not lieen for Li/a nothing of this would have happened,” 
I decidedly inw*ardiv. 'nten, alter waiting a minute. I w’cni myself 
behind his screen with a dignified and solemn air, though my heart 
Was beating skiwly and violently. 

"Apollon,” 1 said quietly and emphatically, though I was breathleM, 
“*80 at once without a minute's delay and fetch the police^iAccr.” 
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He had meanwhile settled himsdf at his table, put on his ^lectades 
and taken up some sewing. But, hearing my order, he burst into a 
guffaw. 

*‘At once, go this minutel Go on, or else you can’t imagine what will 
happen.” 

“You are certainly out of your mind,” he observed, without even 
raising his head, lisping as deliberately as ever and threading his 
needle. "Whoever heard of a man sending lor the police against him> 
self? And as for being frightened — you arc upsetting yourself about 
nothing, for nothing will come of it.” 

"Go!” I shrieked, clutching him by the shoulder. 1 felt I should 
strike him in a minute. 

But I did not notice the door from the passage softly and slowly 
open at that instant and a tigurc come in, stop short, and begin staring 
at us in perplexity. I glanced, nearly swixincd ssith shame, and rushed 
back to my room. There, clutching at my hair with both hands, 1 
leaned my head against the wall and stooil motionless in that position. 

Two minutes later I heard .\(x>llon’s dehlicrate ftxitstcps. “'Ilierc is 
some woman asking for you,” he said, liMiking at me with peculiar 
severity. Then he stoixl aside and let in Li/a. 1 Ic would not go away, 
but stared at us sarcastically. 

”Go away, go away,” I commanded in desperation. .'Xt that moment 
my clock began whirring and uher/ing and struck seven. 


( ix J 


‘into ms house come ImM and free. 

Its rigtittul mistress there to lie.” 

I stood before her crushed, crrsifjllrn, rcvoliingly confused, and I 
bdieve I smiled as I did m> utmost to wrap myself in the skirts of my 
ragged wadded dreuing*gown- -exactly as I had imagined the scene 
not long before in a tu of depression. After standing over us for a 
CDUfde of minutes A)x>iIon went away, but that did not make me more 
at ease. What made it worse was that she, to<», ssas oserwheimed with 
confusion, more so, in fact, than 1 should have cx|)cttctl. At the sight 
of me, of course. 

"Sit down,” 1 Said mechanically, moving a chair up to the table, and 
I sat down on the sofa. .She obediently sat down at once and gaxed at 
me open*cyed, evidently expecting something from me at once. This 
naivcif of eqicaation drove me to fury, but I restrained myself. 
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She ou^ to have tried not to notice, as though everything had 
been as usual, while instead of that, she . . . and I dimly felt that 1 
should make her pay dearly for all this. 

“You have found me in a strange position, Liza,” I began, stammer- 
ing and knowing that this was the wrong way to begin. “No, no^ 
don’t imagine anything,” I cried, seeing that she had suddenly flushed. 
“I am not ashamed of my poverty. . . . On the contrary I look with 
pride on my poverty. I am prxir but honourable. . . . One can be poor 
and honourable," 1 muttered. “However . . . would you like tea.^” . . . 
“No,” she was beginning. 

“Wait a minute.” 

I leapt up and ran to Apollon. I had to get out of the room somehow. 
"Apollon," I whispered in feverish haste, flinging down before him 
the seven roubles which had remained all the time in my clenched 
fist, “here arc your wages, you see I give them to you; but for that 
you must come to my rescue: bring me tea and a dozen rusks from the 
restaurant. If you won’t go, you’ll make me a miserable man! You 
don’t know what this woman IS* • • • This is — everything! You may 
be imagining something. . . . Hut you don’t know what that woman 
is!” . . . 

Apollon, who had already sat down to his work and put on his 
spectacles again, at first glanced askance at the money without speak- 
ing or putting down his needle; then, without paying the slightest 
attention to me or making any answer he went on busying himself 
with his needle, which he had a yet threaded. I waited before him 
for three minutes with my arms crossed i la Napoleon, My temples 
were moist with sweat. I was pale, 1 felt it. Hut, thank God, he must 
have been moved to pitv, Icxiking at me. Having threaded his needle, 
he deliberately got u|> from lus seat, deliberately moved back his chair, 
deliberately took olT his spectacles, dchberately counted the money, 
and finally asking me over his shoulder: “Shall I get a whole portion?** 
deliberately walked out of the rtxim. As 1 was going oack to Liza, 
the thought occurred to me on the wav: shouldn't I run away just 
as I was in my drcssmg-gow'n, no matter where, and then let happen 
what would? 

I sat down again. She kxikcd at me uneasily. For some minutes we 
were silent. 

“I will kill him,” I shouted suddenly, striking the table with my fist 
so that the ink spurted out of the inkstand. 

**What are you saying!” she cried, starting. 

**1 will kill him! kill him!” I shrieked, suddenly striking the table 
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ia absolute frenzy, and at the same time fully understanding how 
stupid it was to be in such a frenzy. “You don’t know, Liza, what that 
torturer is to me. He is my torturer. ... He has gone now to fetch 
some rusks; he . . .” 

And suddenly I burst into tears. It was an hysterical attack. How 
ashamed 1 felt in the midst of my sobs; but still I could nut restrain 
them. 

She was frightened. 

"What is the matter? What is wrong she cried, fussing about me. 

“Water, give me water, over there!” I muttered in a faint voice, 
though 1 was inwardly conscious that I could have got on very well 
without water and without muttering in a faint voice. But I was what 
is called putting it on. to save ap{)carances, though the attack was a 
genuine one. 

She gave me water, looking at me in bewilderment. At that moment 
Apollon brought in the tea. It suddenly seemed to me that this com- 
monplace, prosaic tea vs as horribly undignified and paltry after all 
that had hapfsened, and I blushed crimson. Li/a looked at A|x)llon 
with positive alarm. He went out without a glance at ciiIut of us. 

“Liza, do you despise mc^” I asked, l<x>king at her fixetlly, trembling 
with impatience to know what she was thinking. 

She was confused, and did not know w’hat to answer. 

“Drink your tea," I said to her angrilv. I was angry with myself, 
but, of course, it was she who would have to pay for it. A horrible 
spite against her suddenly surged up in my heart; 1 believe I could 
have killed her. To revenge mvself on her I swore inwardly not to 
say a word to her all the time. "She is the cause of it .ill," I thought. 

Our silence lasted for five minutes. The tea suxid on the table; we 
did not touch it. I had got to the jxunt of purjxisely rcfr.iining from 
beginning in order to embarrass her further; it was awkward for her 
to begin alone. Several times she glanced at me with motirnful per- 
plexity. I was obstinately silent. I w.is, of course, myself the chief 
sufferer, because 1 was fully conscious of the disgusting meanness of 
my spiteful stupidity, and yet at the s.imc time I could not restrain 
myself. 

“1 want to . . . get away . . . from there altogether,” she licgan, 
to break the silcnc# in some way, but, {xxir girl, that was just what 
she ought not to have spoken alxiut at such a stupid moment to a man 
so stupid as I was. My heart (xisitivcly ached with pity for her tactless 
and unnecessary straightforwardness. But something hideous at once 
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stifled all compassion in me; it even provoked me to greater venom. 

I did not care what happened. Another five minutes passed. 

“Perhaps I am in your way,” she began timidly, hardly audibly, and 
was getting up. 

But as soon as I saw this first impulse of wounded dignity I pon> 
tively trembled with spite, and at once burst out. 

“Why have you come to me, tell me that, please?” I began, gaqnng 
for breath and regardless of logical connection in my words. I longed 
to have it all out at once, at one burst; I did not even trouble how to 
begin. “Why have you come? Answer, answer,” 1 cried, hardly know* 
ing what I was doing. “I'll tell you, my good girl, why you have come. 
You’ve come because I talked sentimental stuff to you then. So now 
you are soft as butter and longing for fine sentiments again. So you 
may as well know that I was laughing at you then. And I am laugh- 
ing at you now. Why are you shuddering? Yes, I was laughing at 
you! I had iKcn insulted just before, at dinner, by the fellows who 
came that evening before me. I came to you, meaning to thrash one 
of them, an oflKcr; but I didn't succeed, I didn't find him; 1 had to 
avenge the insult on some one to get back my own again; you turned 
up, I vented my spleen on you and laughed at you. 1 had been hu* 
miliatetl, so 1 wanted to humiliate; I had been treated like a rag, 
so I wanted to show my (x>wcr. . . . That's what it was, and you 
im.'igined I had come there on purix)se to save you. Yes? You imagined 
that? You im.»gined th.it 

1 knew that she would perhaps he muddled and not take it all in 
exactly, but I knew. t<M), that she would grasp the gist of it, very well 
indeed. And so, indeed, she did. She turned white as a handkerchief, 
tried to say something, and her lips worked painfully; but she sank 
on a chair as though she had lieen felled hy an axe. And all the time 
afterwards she listened to me with her lips parted and her eyes wide* 
open, shuddering witli aw ful terror, llie cynicism, the cynicism of my 
words overwhelmed her. 

“Save you!'' I went on, jumping up from my chair and running up 
and down the rtMim iKtore her. “Save you from what? But perhaps 
1 am worse than you myself. Why didn't you throw it in my teeth 
when I was giving you that sermon: 'But what did you come here 
yourself for? Was it to read us a sermon?' Power, jxiwcr was what I 
wanted then, sport was what 1 svanted, 1 wanted to wring out your 
tears, your humiliation, your hysteria — that was what 1 wanted then! 
Of course, I couldn't keep it up then, because I am a wretched creature 
I was frightened, and, the devil knows why, gave you my address 
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ia my folly. Afterwards, before 1 got home, I was cursing and swear- 
iqg at you because of that address, I hated you already because of the 
lies I had told you. Because 1 only like playing with words, only dream- 
in g, but, do you know, what 1 really want is that you should all go to 
hell. That is what I want. I want peace; yes, Td sell the whole world for 
a farthing, straight off, so long as I was left in peace. Is the world to go 
to pot, or am I to go without my tea? I say that the world may go to 
pot for me so long as I always get my tea. Did you know that, or 
not? Well, anyway, I know that 1 am a blackguard, a scoundrel, an 
^oist, a sluggard. Here I have been shuddering for the last three days 
at the thought of your coming. And do >ou know what has worried 
me particularly for these three d.i>s’ Ihat I {xised as such a hero 
to you, and now you would see me in a wretched torn dressing- 
gown, beggarly, loathsome. I told you )ust now tb.it I was not ashamed 
of my poverty; so you may as well know that I am ashamed of it; I am 
more ashamed of it than of ansthing. more afraid ot it th.in ot being 
found out if I were a thief, because I am as vain as though I had been 
skinned and the very air blowing on me hurt. .Surely by now' you must 
realize that 1 shall never forgive voti tor having found me in this 
wretched dressing-gown, |ust as 1 was thing at .V|)ollon like a spiteful 
cur. The saviour, the tormer hero, was tlviiig like a mangv, unkempt 
sheep-dog at his lackey, an<l the lackey vs as jeering at him! .\nd I 
shall never forgive you for the tears I could not hclj) shedding before 
you just now, like some silly woman put to shame' And for what I 
am confessing to you now, 1 shall never forgive \ott either! Yes — you 
must answer for it all because you turned u[) like this, Ikcuusc I am a 
blackguard, because I am the nastiest, stupidest, ahsurdest and most 
envious of all the worms on earth, who are not a bit licitrr than I am, 
but, the devil knows w’hy, are never put to confusion; while 1 shall 
always be insulted by every louse, that is my doom! And what is it to 
me that you don’t understand a word of this’ .’\nd what do I care, 
what do 1 care aliout vou, and whether you go to ruin there or not? 
Db you understand’ How I shall hate you now after saying this, for 
having been here an<J listening. Why, it’s not once in a lifetime a man 
qpeaks out like this, and then it is in hystcricsl . . . What more do 
you want? Why do you still stand confronting me, after all this? Why 
are you worrying me? Why don’t you go’” 

But at this prnnt a strange thing h.ip|)cncd: I was so accustomed to 
think and imagine everything from books and to picture everything in 
the world to mywlf just as 1 had made it up in my dreams before- 
hand, that 1 could not all at once take in this strange circumstance. 
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What happened was tins: Liza, insulted and crushed by under* 
stood a great deal more than I imagined. She understood from all due 
what a woman understands first of all, if she feels genuine love, that is, 
that I was myself unhappy. 

The frightened and wounded expression on her face was followed 
first by a look of sorrowful perplexity. When I began calling myself a 
scoundrel and a blackguard and my tears flowed (the tirarfe was 
accompanied throughout by tears) her whole face worked convulnvdy. 
She was on the point of getting up and stopping me; when I finished 
she took no notice of my shriuting: “Why are you here, why don*t you 
go away?” but realized only that it must have been very bitter to me to 
say all this. Iksides, she was so crushed, p(x>r girl; she considered her- 
self infinitely l)eneath me; how could she feel anger or resentment? 
She suddenly lea()t up from her chair with an irresistible impulse and 
held out her hands, yearning towards me, though still timid and not 
daring to stir. ... At this point there was a revulsion in my hear^ too. 
Then she suddenly rushed to me, threw her arms round me and burst 
into tears. 1, t(x}, could not restrain myself, and sobbed as I never had 
before. 

“They won’t let me ... I can’t be good!” I managed to articulate; 
then 1 went to the vifa, fell on it face downwards, and sobbed on it 
for a quarter of an hour in genuine hysterics. She came close to me, 
put her arms round me and stased motionless in that position. But 
the trouble was that the hssterics could not go on for ever, and (I 
am writing the loathvime tru*' ^ King face downwards on the sofa 
with my face thrust into my nasty leather pillow, I began by degrees 
to be aware of a far-away, involuntary but irresistible feeling that it 
would be awkward now for me to raise my head and look Liza straight 
in the face. Why was I ashamed’ I don't know, but I was ashamed. 
The thought, too, came into my overwrought brain that our parts now 
were completely change*!, that she was now the heroine, while I was 
just such a crushed and humiliated creature as she hud been before 
me that night— four ila\ s l>cl*>re. . . . And all this came into my 
mind during the minutes I was lying on my face on the sofa. 

My (fod! surely 1 was not envious of her then. 

1 don’t knosv, to this day 1 cannot decide, and at the time, of course, 
1 was still less able to understand what 1 was feeling than now. I 
cannot get on without domineering and tyrannizing over some one, 
but . . . there is no explaining anything by reasoning and so it is 
useless to reason. 

I conquered myself, however, and raised my head; I had to do an 
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•oooer ot kter . . . and I am convinced to this day that it was just 
because I was ashamed to look at her that another feeling was sud* 
denly kindled and flamed up in my heart ... a feeling of mastery 
and possession. My eyes gleamed with passion, and I gripped her hands 
tightly. How I hated her and how I was drawn to her at that minute! 
The one feeling intensified the other. It was almost like an act of 
vengeance. At flrst there was a look of ama/ement, even of terror, on 
her face, but only for one instant. She warmly and rapturously em- 
braced me. 


[xl 

A quarter of an hour later I was rushing up and down the room in 
firenzied impatience, from minute to minute I went up to the screen 
and peeped through the crack at Lt/a. She was sitting on the ground 
with her head leaning against the lied, and must have lieen crying. 
But she did not go awav, and that irritated me. I'his time she under- 
stood It all. I had insulted her finally, but . . . there's no need to de- 
scribe It. She realized that my outburst of passion had lieen simply 
revenge, a fresh humiliation, and that to mv earlier, almost causeless 
hatred was added now a personal hatred, liorn of envy . . . Though I 
do not maintain positisely that she understotKl all this distinctly; but 
she certainly did fully understand that I was a despicable man, and 
what was worse, incapable of loving her. 

1 know I shall be told that this is incredible — liut it is incredible to be 
as spiteful and stupid as I was; it may lie adiied that it was strange I 
should not love her, c>r at any rate, appreciate her lose. Why is it 
strange? In the first place, by then I was incapable of love, for, I 
rqxat, with me loving meant tyrannizing and showing my moral 
superiority. I have never in my life liccn able to imagine any other 
sort of love, and have nowadavs come to the (x>int of sometimes think- 
ing that love really consists in the right — freely given by the iKluved 
object — to tyrannize over her. 

Even in my underground ilreams I did not imagine love except as a 
struggle. I began it always with hatred and ended it with moral sub- 
jugation, and afterwards 1 never knew what to do with the sub|ugated 
objecL And what is there to wonder at in that, since I had succeeded 
in so corrupting myself, since I was so out of touch with "real life,** 
as to have actually thought of reproaching her, and putting her to 
shame for having come to me to hear ‘'fine sentiments*'; and did not 
even guess that she had come not to hear fine sentiments, but to love 
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mCf because to a woman all reformation— all salvation from any sort 
of ruin, and all moral renewal— is included in love and can only show 
itself in that form. 

I did not hate her so much, however, when I was running about the 
room and peeping through the crack in the screen. I was only insuffer- 
ably oppressed by her being here. I wanted her to disappear. I wanted 
“peace,” to be left alone in my underground world. Real life oppressed 
me with its novelty so much that I could hardly breathe. 

But several minutes passed and she still remained without stirrinj^ 
as though she were unconscious. I had the shamelessness to tap softly 
at the screen as though to remind her. . . . She started, sprang up, and 
flew to seek her kerchief, her hat, her coat, as though making her 
escape from me. . . . I'wo minutes later she came from behind the 
screen and l(x>ked with heavy eyes at me. I gave a spiteful grin, which 
was forced, however, to l(eep up appearances, and I turned away from 
her eyes. 

“G<KKl-bye,’’ she said, going towards the door. 

1 ran up to her, seized her hand, opened it, thrust something in it 
and closed it .igain. llien 1 turned at once and dashed away in haste 
to the other corner of the room to avoid seeing, anyway. . . . 

1 did mean a moment since to tell a he — to write that I did this acet* 
dentally, not knowing what 1 w.i$ doing through foolishness, through 
losing my head. Hut I don’t want to he, and so I will say straight 
out that 1 o{Kncd her hanil and put the money in it . . . from spite. 
It came into m> head to do t' 's while I was running up and down 
the rtxim and she was sitting Ix'hind the screen. But this I can say for 
certain: though 1 did that cruel thing pur{X)scly, it was not an impulse 
from the heait, but came from mv csil brain. This cruelty was so 
alTectai, s«i pur|xisclv made up, vi complctclv a product of the brain, of 
b<x)ks, that 1 couUl not even keep it up a minute — first 1 dashed away 
to avoid seeing her, and then m shame and despair rushed after Liza. 
I ofiened the «ioor in the p.iss.igc and began listening. 

*‘Li/.il Liai!'' 1 cried on the stairs, but in a low* voice, not boldly. 

There was no answer, but I fancied I heard her ftnusteps, lower 
down on the stairs. 

‘'Liz,i!” 1 cried, more loudly. 

No answer But at that minute 1 heaid the stiff outer glass door 
open heavily with a creak a.'u! slam violently, the sound echoed up the 
stairs. 

She had gone. I went back to my room in hesitation. I felt horribly 
oppressed. 
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1 stood still at the table beside the chair on which she had sat and 
looked aimlessly before me. A minute passed, suddenly I started; 
straight before me on the table I saw. ... In short, 1 saw a crumpled 
blue five<roubIe note, the one 1 hud thrust into her hand a minute 
before. It was the same note; it could be no other, there was no other in 
the flat. So she had managed to fling it from her hand on the table 
at the moment when 1 had dashed into the further corner. 

Weill I might have expected that she would do that. Might 1 have 
expeaed it? No, I was such an egoist, I was so lacking in respect for 
my fcUow<rcaturcs that I could not even imagine she would do so. 
1 could not endure it. A minute later 1 flew like a madman to dress, 
flinging on what I could at random and ran headlong after her. She 
could not have got two hundred paces away when I ran out into the 
street. 

It was a still night and the snow was coming down in masses and 
falling almost per{>endtcularly, covering the pavement and the empty 
street as though with a pillow. Tlierc was no one in the street, no sound 
was to be heard. The street lamps gave a ihsconsolate and useless 
glimmer. I ran two hundred paces to the cross-roads and stop;)ed short. 
Where had she gone^ And whv w is 1 running after her^ 

Why? To fall down lictore her, to sob with remorse, to kiss her 
feet, to entreat her forgiveness' I longed tor that, my whole breast 
was being rent to pieces, and never, never sh.ill 1 recall that minute 
with uidifference. Hut — what tor' I thought. Should 1 not begin to 
hate her, perhaps, even to-morrow, |ust Ikc.iusc I had kissed her feet 
to>day^ Should 1 give her happiness' Had 1 not rccogni/ed that day, 
for the hundredth time, what 1 was worth' Should 1 not torture her? 
I stood in the snow, ga/mg into the troubled darkness and (londered 

this. 

“And will it not lie lietter'" I mused fantasticallv, .afterwards at 
home, stifling the living pang of my heart with fantastic dreamt. “Will 
k not be better that she should keep the resentment of the insult for 
ever? Resentment — whv, it is ptinhiation; it is a most stinging and 
poinful coiuciousnes.s' To-morrow I should have defiled her soul 
and have exhausted her heart, while now the feeling of insult will 
never die in her heart, and however loathsome the filth awaiting her — 
ihe foehf^ of insult will elevate and purify her . . . by haired . . . 
b'nif . . . perhaps too, by forgiveness. ... Will all that make things 
caner for her, though ^ . . .“ 

And, indeed, I will ask on my own account here an idle question: 
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which is bettei>~cheap happiness or exalted suildings? Well, whidh 
is better? 

So I dreamed as I sat at home that evening, almost dead with the 
pain in my soul. Never had I endured such suffering and remorse 
yet could there have been the faintest doubt when I ran out from my 
lodging that I should turn back half-way? 1 never met Liza again 
and I have heard nothing of her. I will add, too, that 1 remained for a 
long time afterwards pleased with the phrase about the benefit from 
resentment and hatred, in spite of the fact that I almost fell ill from 
misery. 

Even now, so many years later, all this is somehow a very evil 
memory. 1 have many evil memories now, but . . . hadn’t 1 better end 
my “Notes” here’ 1 believe I made a mistake in beginning to write 
them, anyway 1 have felt ashamed all the time I've been writing this 
story; so it’s hardly literature so much as a corrective punishment. 
Why, to tell long stones, showing how 1 have spoiled my life through 
morally rotting m my corner, through lack of fitting environment, 
through disorcc from real life, and rankling spite in my underground 
world, would certainly not Ik interesting; a novel needs a hero, and all 
the traits for an anti-hero are expressly gathered together here, and 
what matters most, it all prcxluLes an unpleasant impression, for we are 
all divorced from lite, we are all cripples, every one of us, more or 
less We are so divorced from it thit wc feel at once a sort of loathing 
for real life, and v> cannot hea* o Ik reminded of it. Why, we have 
come almost to hxiking ii|xsn real life as an effort, almost as hard 
work, and we .ire alt prisatcls agreed that it is better in books. And 
why do wc fuss and fume sometimes' Whs arc ss’c persxrse and ask 
foi something else’ We don't know what ourselves. It would be the 
worse ftir us it our |setulini prasers were answered. Qime, try, give 
any one of us, tor instance, a little more inde)sendcnce, untie our hands. 
Widen the spheres of our .ictisitv, relax the cont’ol ane. we . . . yes, 
I assure you . . . wc should Ise iKgging to Ik under control again at 
once. 1 know that you will sers likels l>c angrs with me ft>r that, and 
will iKgin shouting anil stamping. Si^eak for yourself, you will say, 
and for your .mscrics in your undergrouml holes, ami don't dare to say 
all of us— excuse me, gentlemen, 1 am not lustifying myself with that 
“all of us." As for what con. ..ns me in particular 1 have only in roy 
hfe carried to an extreme what you have n<H dared to carry half- 
way, and what’s more, you have taken your cowardice for good sente, 
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and have found comfort in deceiving yourselves. So that perhaps, after 
all, there is more life in me than in you. Look into it more carefullyl 
Why, we don’t even know what living means now, what it is, and what 
it is called I Leave us alone without books and we shall be lost and in 
confusion at once. We sh.ill not know wh.u to join on to, what to cling 
to, what to love and what to hate, what to respect and what to despise. 
We are oppressed at being men— men with a real individual body 
and blood, ue are ashamed of it, we think, it a disgrace and try to 
contrive to be some sort of imjxissihlc generahred man. We are still* 
born, and for generations past have been Ix-gotten, not hv living 
fathers, and that suits us better and better. We arc developing a taste 
for It. Soon we shall contrive to In* liorn somehow from an idea. But 
enough; I don’t want to write more from “Underground.” 

[The notes of this paradoxaUst do not end here, however. He could 
not refratn from going on u ith them, hut it seems to us that we may 
stop here.] 



Uncle's Dream 



FROM THb VNN’AL'^ OF MORDASOV 



UNCLES VKEAM 

( FROM TIIE ANNALS OF MOROASOV ) 


Chapter 1 

Marya ALFXANDROVNA MOSKALEV is the leading 

lady in Mordas^jv, and of that there cm be no possible question. She 
behaves as though she were indcfiendent of every one and eveiy one 
else were dciiendcnt on her. It is true that scarcely any one hkes her 
and, indeed, very many |)eople sincerely hate her: but on the other 
hand every one is at raid of her, and that is just what she wants. Such 
a desire Isetokens a hij^h degree of diplomacy. How is it, for instancy 
that Marya Alexandrov na, ssho is desperately fond of gossip, and 
cannot sleep all night if she his not heard something new the day 
before, how is it that with all tint she knows how to deport hersdf 
so that It would never <Keur to anv one IcKiking at her that this 
majcsiie lady was the greitest gossip in the world, or at any rate in 
Mordasov' (hie would supjxise, on the contrarv, that gossip would die 
away in her prcsciKc, that backbiters would blush and tremble hke 
sehiNillioys eontroniing their te her, and th.u the conversation would 
not deal with anv but the loftiest subjects. She knows about some o£ 
the Mordasov (>eople tacts so scandalous and so important that if she 
were to tell them on a suitable occasion and to make them public, as 
she so well know's how to do, there would lie a regular earthquake o£ 
Lisbon in Mordasov. Anil at the s.ime time she is very reserved over 
these secrets and will onlv tell them in extreme cases, and then only 
to her most intimate female friends. She confines herse.i to frighten- 
ing people with hints at what she knows, and likes better to keep a 
man or a lady in continual apprehension than to deal them a final 
blow. That is intelligence, that is diplomacv! Marya Alexandrovna 
was always distinguished among us by her irrepruichablc commt il 
faut, upon which we all nuKlel ourselves As regards comme U fmt 
•he IS without a rival in Moidasov. She can, for instance, kill, tear to 
pieces, annihilate a rival with a single word, a pertormance we have 
witnessed; and at the same time she will have the air of not observing 
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she has uttered that word. And we all know that this ability is 
characteristic of the very highest society. In fact, at all such tricks she 
is a match for Pinctti. Her connections are immense. Many persons 
who have visited Mordasov have been delighted with her hospitality, 
and have even kept up a correspondence with her after their departure. 
Some one even wrote her a [X)em, and Marya Alexandrovna showed 
it to us all with pride. One literary visitor dedicated to her his novel, 
which he read aloud to her in the evenings, and this made an extremely 
agreeable impression. A learned German, who came from Carlsruhe 
expressly to study some kind of worm with horns, which is found 
in our province, and who wrote four quarto volumes on the creature in 
question, was so enchanted by Marya .-Mexandrovna's hospitality and 
politeness that to this day he keq>s up with her a corresjiondence of 
the most respectful and highly moral tone, from Girlsruhe. Marya 
Alexandrovna has even Isecn compared in one rcs|)ct.i with Na{soleon. 
This comparison was of course ni.uie in |cst bs her enemies, more by 
way of sarcasm than truth. Hut sshilc tulls .idmitting the rxidity of 
the comparison I make bold to ask one innocent cpiestion: svhy was 
Napoleon’s head turned at last when he was t(x» gre.itls cx.iltcd’ ITie 
champions of the old dynasty used to ascnlie this to the fact that 
Napoleon was not only not of rosal bliKxl, but svas not even a grn/i/- 
homme of goixi family, and ssas n.iturails alarmed at last by his 
own exalted state and wms convious ot his real {visiiion. In spite of the 
obvious cleverness of this surmise, sshuh recalls the most brilliant 
period of the old French court, 1 veiuure to ,i<ld in ms turn: how was 
it that Marya Alexandrov na’s hc.i<l was never under any circumstances 
turned, how was it th.it she alwavs rem.iincd the leading l.idy in 
Mordasov? There were oc..aMons when evervUnly asked- ”How will 
Marya Alexandrovna act now m stub diiricult circumstances?" Hut 
the circumstances arrived and passed aiul — all went well' I'.vrrything 
remained satisfactory, as Ix-tore; even Ix-ttcr than liefore. hvery one 
remembers, for inslaiKc, how her husband, Afanasy Matveviich, was 
dqnived r>f his {W>st owing to hts incomjK-tenie and irrble minilerlness, 
which excited the wrath of an msficctor from the capital. Kvrry ortc 
thought that Marva .-Mexandrovna would Ik* dc|>rrsseti, would he 
humbled, wciuld entreat and |>ctitir>n. would, in siion, he crestfallen. 
Nothing of the sort: Marya Alexandrrwna grasfKd that nothing could 
be gamed by petitioning, and playcrl her cards «» well ih.it she kiM 
nothing of her influence in society, and her house is still kioked upon 
a* the house of moiu conscs]ucnce in Mordasov. Anna Nikobevna 
Antipav, the Public ProKcutor't wife, a sworn foe of Marya Alcxan* 
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drovna*s, though externally her friend, was already trumpeting her 
victory; but when we saw that Marya Alexandrovna could not be 
easily put to confusion, wc realized that she had sent her roots far 
more deeply down than wc had supposed. 

By the way, since wc have mentioned him we will say a few words 
about Afanasy Matvcyitch, Marya Alcxandrovna’s husband. In the 
first place he was a man of very presentable exterior, and indeed of 
very correct principles, only on critical occasions he somehow lost his 
head, and Itxjkcd like a shec;) facing u new gate. He was extraordi- 
narily dignified, especially in his white tie at name-day dinners, but 
his dignified air and presentahility only lasted till the minute when he 
began to sjicak. Then there was nothing for it, if I may say so, but 
cotton w<K)l in one’s cars. He certainly w'as not worthy to belong to 
Marya Alexandrovna; that was the universal opinion, he had only kept 
his position through the genius of his wife; m my private judgment 
he ought long ago to have been in the kitchen garden scaring sparrows. 
'I'ltrrc and only there he might have Ixxn of real unquestionable 
service to his fellow-cotintrsmcn. .'\nd so Marya Alexandrovna aacd 
admirably in sending .\fanasy Matseviich to their country pbee, two 
and a half miles from Morilasov, where she had a hundred and twenty 
serfs — in parenthesis I ina\ s.iv, the whole projKrty, the whole fortune 
upon which she v> worthily maintained the dignity of her household. 
HvcrylxKls knew that she h.id kept .\tanasy Marveyitch about her 
solely because he was in the gos’ernment service and in receipt of a 
salary aiul . . . ot other sums. semn as he ceased to receive a salary 
and other sums she immediaieK removed him to a distance on account 
of his incompetence and ahsolute uselessness. And every one com- 
mended Marya .\lcxainlr«>\ na's clcar-sighi'xlncss and decision of char- 
acter. In the country .\tanass Matseyiuh is m clover. 1 went to see him 
and spent a whole hour with him fairly plc;i$.intly. He tries on his 
white cravats, cleans his Units with his own hands, not from necessity 
but simply tor lose ot the art. Ixxausc he likes his boots to shine; he 
drinks tea three tunes a das, is exceeilinglv toiul ot going to the bath- 
house, and — IS contented. Do sou rememlser the horrid scandal that 
svas concHxtetl among us a year and a half ago concerning Zinaida 
Afanasyevna, 'he tmly daughlci ot Marya .Mexandrovna and Afanasy 
M.itveyitch Zinaida Atanasyesni is uiupiestionahly Iseautitul, and is 
extremely well educated, yci slie is ihrce-aiul-tsveniy and is still un- 
married. Amisng the reasons jKople give tor Zina’s being unmarried, 
one of the chief is considered to be the sinister rumour of some strange 
intimacy a year and a half ago with a wretched district schoolmastei^ 
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a rumour wfakh has persisted to this day. Even now there is talk o£ 
•ome love>letter written by Zina and said to have been passed from 
hand to hand in Mordasov; but 1 should like to know if any one has 
seen that letter. If it has passed from hand to hand, what has become 
of it? Every one has heard about it, but nobody has seen it. I, at any 
rat^ have never come across any one who has seen this letter with his 
own eyes. If you drop a hint about it to Marya Alexandrovna she 
simply fails to understand you. Now let us assume that there really was 
some^ng, and Zina did write the love-letter (I fancy, indeed, that 
it must have been so), how skilt'ul it all was on Marya Alexandrovna’s 
parti How adroitly was this awkwar<l, scandalous atTair suppressed 
and stifled! Not a trace, not a hint! Marya Alexandrovna takes no 
notice now of this ignoble slander, and at the same time, (>od knows 
how she may have worked to save the honour of her only daughter 
from the slightest slur. And as for Zina‘s not being married, that’s 
very natural: there are no eligible young men here. The only fitting 
match for Zina would lie a reigning prince. Have you ever seen a 
beauty like her? It is true that she is proud — too proud. They say that 
Mozgiyakov is p.i>ing her his addresses, but it is hardly likely to 
come to a marriage. What is Mozgiyakov’ It is true that he is young, 
not bad-looking, a dandy, has a hundred and fifty serfs not mort- 
gaged, and comes from Petersburg. Hut in the first place, ymi know 
he is not quite sound in the up{Kr storey. He is feather-he.ided, a 
chatterbox, and has some very new-fangled ideas. .'\nd after all what 
is an estate of a hundred and fifty serfs, es(Kcijiiy with new-fangled 
ideas! That marriage won't come olT. 

All that the kind reader has read so far was written by me five 
months ago entirely from excess of feeling. I may as well confess 
betimes I have rather a partiality for Marva .Mexandrovna. I wanted 
to svrite something like a eulogy on th.it magnificent lady, and to put 
it in the shape of a playful letter to a friend, on the motlel of the letters 
which used, at one time, in the old golden days that, thank (iod, will 
never return, to be published in the Sorthern Hee and other jKriosli- 
cals. But as 1 have no friend, and have, moreover, a certain innate 
literary timidity, my work has remauierl in my table drawer as my 
lint literary effort and a memento of peaceful rerrraibn in hours of 
leisufe and comfon. 

Five months have passed, and all at once a wonderful event has 
occtirrcd in Mordasov: early one morning Prince K. arrived in the 
town and stopped at Marya AJesandrovna’i house. The consequence* 
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of this arrival have been innumerable. The Prince q>ent only three 
days in Mordasov, but those three days have left bdiind them mo* 
mentous memories that will never be effaced. I will say more: Prince K. 
produced, in a certain sense, a revolution in our town. The story of 
that revoluuon is, of course, one of the most significant pages in the 
annals of Mordasuv. That page I have made up my mind at last, 
after some hesitation, to put into literary shape and lay before the 
criticism of the honoured public. My story will contain the full and 
remarkable history of the exaltation, glory and solemn downfall of 
Marya Alexandrovna and all her family: a worthy and alluring theme 
for an author. First of all, of course, I must explain what there was 
wonderful in Prince K.’s arriving in our town and staying at Marya 
Alexandrovna’s — and to do that 1 must, of course, say a few words 
about Prince K. himself. And that I will do. Besides, the biography 
of that personage is absolutely essential for all the further devdit^ 
ment of our story. And so I will begin. 


Chapter 2 

I WILL begin b\ s.i)ing tbit Prince K. w.is not so extraordinarily 
aged, but yet he uas so decrepit, %«> wurn-oiii, that as one looked at 
him the thought instinctiscly iKcurred to one that in another minute 
he might drop to pieces, k.xtrci cpiecr stones of the most fantastic 
kind were rcjKaial in Mordaseiv about this prince. People even said 
that the old man w.is olf his be.ui. Lvers one thought it very strange 
that the owner of an estate ot four thousand serfs, a man of distin- 
guished family, who might, it he had chosen, have had a great influ- 
ence in the province, should live in solituelc on his magnificent estate^ 
a complete hermit. Mans bad kmmn Prince K. when he was staying 
in Mordasov six or sesen sears iKtore, and they dcclarca that in those 
days he could not endure solitude and had not the faintest resem- 
blance to a hermit. 

All that I could ascertain alxiut him, on gtwd authority, however, 
was this: 

In his young days, which sscre, however, long ago, the Prince had 
made a brilliant debut, he had led a gay life, flirted, had made several 
tours abroad, sang songs, made puns, .ind had at no period been 
distinguished by the brilliance of his intellectual gifts. Of course he 
had squandered all his fortune, and fbund himself in his old age 
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without a Earthing. Some one advised him to visit his esute, which 
was b^inning to be sold by auction. He set off and arrived at Morda> 
aoVt where he stayed six months. He liked provincial life extremely. 
During those six months he dissipated all he had left, to the last 
halfpenny, spending his whole time in gambling and getting up 
various intrigues with the ladies of the province. He was, moreover, 
extremely good-natured, though of course not without certain princely 
airs, which were, however, regarded in Mordasov as characteristic of 
the highest society, and so, instead of annoying {Kople, they {x>sitively 
impressed them favourably. The ladies es[KX'iaIly were in {xrrpetual 
ecstasy over their charming visitor. number of curious reminiscences 
of him were preserved. People $.1111 among other things that the Prince 
^lent more than half the day over his toilet, and was, it appeared, 
entirely made up of different little bits. No tine knew when and where 
he had managed to become so dilapidated. He wore a wig, mous> 
taches, whiskers, and even a little ’'imjKrial” — all, every hair of it, 
false, and of a magnificent black colour; he rouged and {xiwdered 
every day. It was said that he had little springs to smooth away the 
wrinkles on his face, and these springs were in some {xrculiar way 
concealed in his hair. It was asserted, too, that he wore corsets, because 
he had lost a rib )um(>ing somewhat clumsily out of a window 
on one of his amorous adventures in Italv. He hm()ed with the left 
it was maintained that the leg in <|uestu)n ss.ts an artificial one, 
and that the real one had Isccn broken in the course of another simibr 
adventure in Pans, and that he had Ikcii provided with a new cork 
leg of a special pattern. But what will iu>t people say’ It certainly was 
true that his right ese was a glass one, though it was a most skilful 
imitation. His teeth, ttxi, were false. lie sjKnt whole <ia>s washing in 
various patent waters, scenting and (ximading himself. It was recalled, 
however, that even then the Priiue was {x^rceptibly lieginning to grow 
fedilc, and that he had become insufferably garrulous. It seemed as 
though his career were drasving to its close, l.very one knew that he 
had not a farthing. And all of a sudden, cpiitc unexitcctedlv, one of 
his nearest relations, a very .aged Lidy who had lived for many years in 
Paris and from whom he could have had no expectations, died, just 
a momh after the funeral of her legal heir. I'he Prince found himself 
quite unexpectedly the heir to her fortune. A m.igniriccnt estate of 
tour thousand serfs, about forty miles from Mordasov, .ill came to him. 
He at once prepared to go to Petersburg to settle his affairs. Our ladies 
got up a magnificent subscription dinner in his honour. It is recalled 
that the Prince was enchantingly gay at this farewell banquet, he made 
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puns, made every one laugh, told the most extraordinary anecdote^ 
vowed that he would return as quickly as possible to Duhanovo (his 
new property), and promised that on his return there would be a con- 
tinual round of fetes, picnics, balls, and fireworks. For a whole year 
after his departure the ladies talked of this promise, and awaited 
their charming old friend with immense impatience. While awaiting 
his return they even made up parties to Duhanovo, where there was 
an old-world manor house and garden, with acacias lopped into the 
shape of lions, with artificial mounds, with lakes, upon which boats 
sailed up and down, with wooden images of Turks playing a pipe for 
figureheads, with arbours, with pavilions, with pleasure ground^ and 
other attractions. 

At last the Prince returned, hut to the general surprise and disap- 
pointment he did not even call at Mordasov on his way, but settl^ 
at Duhanovo and lived like a hermit. Strange rumours began to cir- 
culate, and altogether frfim that jierwxl the Prince’s history became 
obscure and fantastic. I'o iKgm with, it was asserted that he had not 
been altogether successful in Petersburg, that some of his relations and 
future heirs tried to take advantage of the Prince's mental feebleness 
in order to get him put uiuler some sort of supervision, fearing that he 
svould si^uandcr evers thing again. What was more, some peo[de de- 
clared that they had tried to put him in a lunatic asylum, but that one 
of his relations, a gcntlenun of consequence, had taken his part, 
explaining frankly to the othc. that the pK>r Prince, half-dead and 
half a dummy already, would probably soon die together, and then 
the property would come to them without the help of a lunatic asylum. 
I repeat again: what will not jxople say? especially in our town, 
Mordasov. All this, so it was said, scared the Prince terribly, so mudi 
so that he became a transformed character and turned into a hermit. 
Some of the Mordasov gentry went from curiositv to nil upon him, 
but were cither not received or met with a very strange reception. The 
Prince did not even rccogni7e his old acqu.aintances. It was asserted 
that he did not want to rcsogni/e them. The Governor, too, paid him 
a visit. 

He returned with the news that in his opinion the Prince really 
was a little otT his he.ul, and ever afterwards he made a ssry face at 
any allusion to his visit to Duhanovo. The ladies were loud in their 
indignation. At last a fact of prime importance was discovered, namely, 
that the Prince was entirely in the power of one Stepanida Matveyevna, 
a woman no one knew anything about, who had come svith him from 
Petersburg, was stout and elderly, and went about in cotton dressea 
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with the keys in her hands; that the Prince obeyed her in everything 
like a child and did not dare to take a step vnthout her permission, 
that she even washed him with her own hands, that she spoilt him, 
daiwll«»<t him and comforted him like a child, and that finally she 
kept away from him all visitors, and especially the relations, who had 
hem gradually beginning to visit Duhanovo to sec how things were 
going. People in Mordasov discussed this incomprehensible relation* 
ship a great deal, especially the ladies. It was added that Stepanida 
Matveyevna had unchecked and indc|'>en(lent control of the Prince’s 
whole estate; that she dismissed the stewards, the haililTs and the 
servants, and collected the revenues; hut that she ruled it well, so that 
the peasants blessed their fate. As regards the Prince himself, it was 
learned that his days w'cre s|Knt almost entirely on his toilet, in trying 
on wigs and dress<oats; that he s{>ent the rest of his time with 
Stepanida Matveyevna, that he plased his game of cards with her, 
tried his fortune with the cards, onlv now and then going for a ride 
on a quiet English mare, on which occasions Stepanida Matveyevna 
invariably accompanied him in a closed chaise in case of mishap, for 
the Prince rode on horseback chicilv tor effect, and could hardU keep 
in the saddle. He was sometimes seen also on tiMit, wearing an over- 
coat and wide-brimmed straw hat; with a lady’s pink neckerchief 
round his neck, with an eyeglass in his esc and a wicker h.isket for 
mushrooms, cornflowers and other ssild floss’ers; Strpanidi Mat- 
veyevna always accompanied him, sshilc Isehind them vs'alked tsvo tall 
footmen, and the carriage tollosscd to tie reads in case of need. When 
he was met by a pe;isant, svho stcp()cd aside, took off his h.it, Isosved 
low and said: “Grj<Kl-das, Prince, sour I.xccllerus, our sunshine,** the 
Prince promptly turned Ins lorgnette upui him, no<lde«i grauoiisly and 
laid to him affably: “Bon jour, mon amt, honfottr^" Many such 
nuDOurs were current in Mordasov; thes' couhi not forget the Prince: 
he was such a near neighlxiur* What ssas the general ama/cment 
when one fine day there ssas a rc|x)rt that the Prince, the eccentric 
hermit, had arrived in Morrlavn- in (Krsrin and svas staving at Marya 
Alexandrovna's! All was hustle and excitement. Every one svas eager 
for an expbnation, all asked one another what it meant ^ Some pre- 
pared to call on Marya Alcx.indrovnj. 'Ihc Prince's arrival struck 
every one as a wonder. The ladies sent one another notes, prejiared to 
cnD on one another, sent their maids and their husbands to nuke 
inquiries. It seemed prticularly strange and hard in understand why 
the Prince should stay at Marya Alexandrovna’s rather than at any 
one daeV. Anna Nikdaevna Antipov was particularly annoyed, 
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caiue the Prince wa< a very distant relation of hers. But to solve sill 
these questions it is absolutely necessary to call on Marya Alexan* 
drovna herself, and we cordially invite the kind reader to do so. It 
is true that it is only ten o'clock in the morning, but I don't thint 
she will refuse to receive an intimate friend. Us, at any rat^ die will 
certainly admit. 


Chapter 3 

HN o’clock in the morning. We arc in Marya Alexandrovna's 
house in the mam street, tn the very rexjm which the lady of the 
house on solemn occasions calls her salon. Marya Alexandrovna 
also a Iviudoir. In this salon there arc well-paintcd floors, and rather 
nice wall-p.i|H.-rs that were ortlered expressly for the walls. In the 
rather clumsy turniturc red is the predominating colour. There is an 
open fireplace, oxer the mantelpiece a mirror, before the looking-glass 
a bron/e cIikIv ssith a C'upid on it in scry had taste. In the space be> 
tween the wiiulous there arc two lexAing-glasscs from which they 
have already removed the covers. On little tables in front of the 
l(N)king-glass there are two more clocks. .Against the w'all at the further 
end IS a m.igntticcni piano, which was preKured for Zina. Zina is 
musical. Koiind the glowing 'c arm-chairs arc set, as far as possible 
in piatirescpic contusion; among them a little table. At the other end 
of the rcMim another table cosered with a cloth of daz/hng whiteness; 
on It a silser samovar is boiling and a | retiy tea-service is set out. The 
samos'ar and the tea arc pic*sidcd over by Nastasya Petrovna Zyablov, 
a lady who lises with M irya .Alexandrovna in the capacity of a distant 
relation. Iwo words alxnit this lady. She is a widow, she is over 
thirty, a brunette with a fresh complexion, and with lively dark-brown 
eyes. .Mtogether she is gixid IcNikmg. bhe is of a gay disposition and 
much given to laughter, rather sly, of course a scandalmonger, and 
very capable of managing any little affair of her own. She h.is two 
children, thev are somewhere at school. She would very much like to 
get married again. She is rather inde)Kndent in her behaviour. Her 
husband was an officer in the army. Marya Alexandrovna herself is 
sitting by the fire, in the very best of spirits, and in a becoming lif^t 
green dress. She is highly delighted at the arrival of the Prince, who is 
at this moment upstairs, engaged in his toilet. She is so delighted that 
she does not even think it necessary to conceal her joy. Before her 
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stands a youitg man, telling her something with animation. It is evi« 
dent from his eyes that he is anxious to please his listeners. He is five* 
and*cwenty. His manners would not be bad, but he frequently flies 
into raptures, and he has, besides, pretensions to wit and humour. He 
is very well dressed, fair, and rather nice-looking. But we have spoken 
of him already; he is Mr. Mozglyakov, of whom great things are ex- 
pected. Marya Alexandrovna privately thinks tiiat he is rather empty- 
headed, but gives him a warm welcome. He is a suitor for the hand 
of her daughter Zina, with whom, in his own w'ords, he is madly in 
love. He turns every moment to Zina, tr\ing to extract a smile from 
her lips by his wit and gaiety. But she is (icrcepiibly eold and care- 
less in her manner to him. At this instant she is standing ajiart, at the 
piano, and turning over a cilendar with her fingers. She is one of 
those women who excite general enthusiasm and wonder whenever 
they appear in society. She is incredibly lieautiful; tall, a brunette 
with exquisite, almost black eyes, a gr.iccful tigure and a su|ierh bust. 
Her shoulders and arms arc antu|ue, her fiM>t is fascinating, she h.is the 
step of a queen. She is a little pale to-da\ ; hut her full, (.rimson, ex- 
quisitely chiselled li[>s, Ixtwcen whuh gleam even, little teeth like 
threaded pearls, will haunt your dreams for the next three days if once 
you glance at them. Her expression is grave and severe. Monsieur 
Mozglyakov seems to fear her intent ga/e, at least he wiiues when he 
ventures to glance at her. Her mosements arc disilaintully careless. 
She is dressed in simple white minim, which suits her e\i|uisitcly, 
but then everything suits her. (>n her linger is a ring woven ol hair, 
and from the colour, not her mamma’s. .\io/gl>.ikov h.is never il.ired 
to ask her whose hair it is. 'I'liat morning Zina is particulatly silent 
and over-melancholy, as though prn>ci.upird. Marya .Mexaiidrovna, 
on the other han<l, is rc.idy to talk without stopping, though she, too, 
glances at her daughter from time to time with a (icculiar, suspicious 
look; she does ui, however, stcahhily, as rhough she, too, w'crc afraid 
of her. 

"I am so delighted, v» delighted, Pavel Alexandrovnch!” she 
prattles, “that I am ready to cry alr>ud my |oy out of the window to 
every passer-by. To s.iy nothing of the charming stirprisc you have 
given Zina and me by returning a fortnight earlier than you prom- 
ised; that goes withrmt s.iying! I am awfully glad that you have 
brought the dear Prince with you. You know how fond I am of the 
fascinating old darling! But no, no! You won't understand me. You 
young people can’t understand my enthusiasm, however much 1 might 
aannre you of it! You don’t know what he was to me in the past* 
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six years ago. Do you remember, Zina? I forget, though, you were 
staying with your aunt at that time. . . . You would not ^lieve it, 
Pavel Alexandrovitch, I was his mentor, sister, motherl He did what 
I told him like a child I There was something naive, tender and en- 
noUing in our relations; something even, as it were, Arcadian. . . . 
I really don’t know what to call it! That is why he thinks of my 
house alone with gratitude, ce pauvre pnnce! Do you know, Pavel 
Alexandrovitch, you may perhaps have saved him by bringing him 
to me! 1 have thought of him with a pang at my heart these last six 
years. You wouldn’t Ixrlicve it, he positively haunted my dreams. They 
say that monstrous woman has bewitched him, ruined him. But at 
last you have torn him out of her clutches! Yes, we must take advan> 
tage of the opjiortunity and save him altogether! But tell me once 
more, how did you succeed in doing it^ Describe your whole meeting 
as fully as {xissible. Just now I was in such excitement that I only 
attended to the central fact, though all the little details, so to speak, 
make up the real flavour of it' 1 am awtully fond of trifling details, 
even on most im{x>rtant occasions what I notice first is the small 
points . . . .in<l . . . while he is still cng.iged in his toilet . . 

“But It IS all |ust whit I have told you already, Marya Alexan- 
drovna,” Mo/glvakov resjxinds with readiness, perfectly willing to tell 
his story for the tenth time, it is a pleasure to him. “I was travelling 
all night, of course I did not sleep all night, you can imagine what 
haste I was in,’’ he adds, turn, g to Zina; “in short, 1 swore, I shouted, 
I demanded horses. I even made a row at the {wsting stations over 
getting horses; it it were printed it would make c]uite a poem in the 
latest fashion' But that is olf the {loint! .\t six o'clock in the morning 
1 reached the last st.ition, li,ishcvo. 1 was all of a shiver, hut I did not 
want to WMim mvselt; 1 called tor horses! I frightened the overseer’s 
wife, w'ho had a habv at the breast, I think 1 must have ipsct her milk. 
. . . 'Ihe sunrise was ciuhinting. 'I he hoar trosi, you know, all crim* 
vm and silvei ' 1 t<Mik no notice ot anvthing; in short. 1 was in desperate 
haste! 1 look the hoiscs bv storm; 1 snatched them from a collegiate 
councillor, a.ul almost challenged hm to a duel. 1 wms told that a 
c|uartcr ot .o» hour Iwtore some prince had set o(T from the station 
travelling with his ow*n hoiscs; he h.id sjvcnt the night there. 1 scarcely 
listened. 1 got into mv slnigc. flew olT, as though I were let off the 
chain. There is .vimething like it in l*ci, in some clegv ot his, fust six 
miles from the town, at the cross-nwd le.iding to the Svyetozersky 
Monastery. 1 saw that something surpiising had hapiscncd. A huge 
travelling coach was lying on us side, a cixachman and two footmen 
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were standing beside it in perplexity, and heart-rending shrieks and 
wails were coming from the carriage, that by on its side. I was think- 
ing of driving by: ‘Let it lie on its side; it is no business of mine.' 
But 1 was overcome by a feeling of humanity, which, as Heine ex- 
presses it, pokes its nose into everything. I stop[ied. I, my Semyon and 
the driver — another true Russian heart — hastened to their assistance, 
and so the six of us together hoisted up the coach at last and set it on 
its legs, though indeed it had none, for it was on runners. Some 
peasants on their way to the town with wixxi hel^ied t(x). 1 gave them 
a trifle. I thought, no doubt this is the same prince! I looked. My 
goodness! It was he. Prince Ciavrila! *Wh.it a meeting!’ 1 cried out to 
him. ‘Prince! Uncle!’ Of course he scarcely rccogni/ed me at first 
si^t; however, he almost knesv me . . . at a sccoml Irxik. 1 must 
confess, however, that he hardly understands who 1 am now, and I 
believe he takes me for some one else and not a relation. 1 saw him 
seven years ago in Petersburg; but of course 1 was a Ixiy then. I 
r e m embered him; he impressed me — but how should he remember 
me! I introduced mvself; he was cnchantcil, embraced me, and at the 
same time he was trembling all over with fright and ersing — he really 
was crying, 1 saw that with mv own cses’ One thing and another — 
1 persuaded him at last to get into my sledge and to come for at least 
one day to Mordasov, to rest and recover. He .igreed without any ado. 
. . . He told me he was going to the Svycto/ersky Monastery to visit 
die monk Misail, whom he honours .and reveres; that Stepanida Mat- 
veyevna — ^and which of us relations has not heard of Step.inida 
Matveyevna? she drove me off with a brrMim from Duhanovo last 
year — that this Stepanida Matveyevna had received a letter telling her 
that some one of her folks in Moscow wis at the last gasp; her father, 
or her daughter, 1 don't remember whiih exactly, and 1 am not inter- 
cared to know, [xissibly father and d.iughter Ixiih together, with, 
tnaybe, the addition of a nephesv, a (xxman in vime public-house. . . . 
In short, she was so u()set that she made up her mind to part from 
her prince for ten days and Hew off tr> adtirn the capital with her 
prcaence. The Prince stayed quiet for one dav, for another, tried on hit 
wigs, pomaded, and pinted himself; he tried to tell his fortune with 
the cards (maybe with beans um ), but could not put up with it with- 
out Stepanida Matveyevna. He ordered his horses and set off to the 
Svyctozertky Monastery. Some one of hit household, fearing the 
abient Stepanida Matveyevna, ventured to protest, but the Prince per- 
■bred. He Kt off yeuerday, after dinner, stayed the night at Igithcvo. 
He left the iiaiioo at daybreak, and iutt at the turning that leadi to 
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Father Muail's, went flying widi his carriage almost into a ravine. 
I rescued him. persuaded him to visit our conunon and deeply re* 
spected friend. Marya Alexandrovna; he said that you were the most 
fascinating bdy he had ever known— and here we are. and at this 
moment the Prince is upstairs adjusting his toilet with the 
his valet, whom he has not forgotten to bring with him, and whom 
he never will, under any circumstances, forget to take with him. for 
he would sooner die than consent to appear before ladies without 
certain preliminary preparations, or rather, adjustments. . . . That’s 
the whole story! Etne allerltebste Geschichtel" 

“But what a humorist he is, Zina!” cries Marya Alexandrovna. 
after hearing his story. “How charmingly he tells it. But listen. Paid, 
one question: explain to me exactly what relation you are to the 
Prince! You call him uncle.’” 

“Upon my word, Marya Alexandrovna, I do not know how or in 
what way 1 am related to him; it’s seven times removed, I believe, 
maybe even seventy times seven. It’s not a bit my fault; it’s all Aunt 
Aglaya Mihalovna. Aunt Aglaya Mihalovna does nothing but count 
over the relations on her fingers, though; it was she forced me to go 
to see him last summer at Duhanovo. She should have gone herselfl I 
simply call him uiule, he answers to that name. That’s all our relation- 
ship for to-day, anyway. . . .” 

“All the same, 1 re)Kat that it must have been a prompting from on 
High that led you to bring ’ m straight to me! I tremble to think 
what would have hap(K:ned to him, (xxir darling, if he had got into 
any one else’s hands instead of mine. They would have pounced upon 
him, torn him to pieces, devoured him! I'hey would have fallen upon 
him as though he were a gold mine — 1 dare say they would have 
robbed him! You cannot imagine what low, greedy, artful people 
there are here, Pavel .\le\.indrovitch! . . .” 

“Upon my soul, to sshom should he have been t.ikei if not to you? 
What are you saying, Marya Alexandrovna?” puts in the widow. 
Nastasya Petrovna, as she |xiurs out the tea. “You don’t suppose he 
might have been taken to .\nna Nikolaevna’s?” 

“But why IS he so long coming? It’s really strange,” says Marya 
Alexandrovna, getting up from her seat impatiently. 

“Uncle, do you mean? V.'l.y, I cxisect he will be another five hours 
up there dressing! Besides, as he had quite lost his memory, he has 
perhaps forgotten that he is on a visit to you. You know he is a most 
extraordinary person, Marya Alexandrovna!” 

”Oli. oome^ cornel What nonsense.” 
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'‘Not nonsense at all, Marya Alexandrovnal He is half a made>up 
dununy, not a man! You saw him six years ago, but it is only an hour 
since I have seen him. He is half a corpse. He is only a reminiscence 

a man; they have forgotten to bury him, you know! His eyes are 
artificial, his legs are made of cork, he is all worked by springs, he 
even talks by machinery.” 

”My goodness, what a giddy fellow you are, to listen to youl” 
exclaims Marya Alc.\androvna, assuming a stern air. "Aren’t you 
ashamed, a young man, and a relation, to talk like that alxxit that 
venerable old man? To say nothing of his Ixiundlcss kindliness” — and 
her voice takes a touching note — "rcmcml^er that he is a relic, a scion, 
so to speak, of our arisuKracy. Mv triend, man amt! 1 uiuierstand that 
you are led into this frivolity by those modern ideas of which you 
are always talking. lint, rns gtKHincss! 1 sh.ire those new ideas myself. 
1 realize that what is at the root of your \icws is generous ant! credit- 
able, 1 realize that there is, indeed, something lotty in those new 
ideas; but all that docs not prevent my seeing the direct, so to speak, 
practical side of things. I have seen something of the worltl, I have 
seen more than sou have, and, last of all, 1 am a mother, aiul you are 
still young. Me is an old man, and vi in our eses he is absurd' What 
is more, bst time sou said that sou would certainlv emancipate your 
serfs, and that sou must do v>mething for the public weal, and all that 
comes from {xiring so much over sour Shakes(>eare or somcUxlyl 
Believe me, Pavel Alcxamlrovitch, sour Shakesjvarc has had his d.iy, 
and if he were to rise again he ss-ould not with all his cleverness under- 
stand anything about our life. If there is ainthing chivdrous and 
sublime in our contcmjiorary societs it is to Ixr touiul only in the 
highest rank. A prince in a sack is still a print r; a prince in a hovel 
u as good as a prince in a palace! Mere Naialya Dmitrvevna's hus- 
band has built hirnsclf vimething like a pal.ur- and set he is Natalya 
Dmitryevna’s husband and nt> morel .Xiul if Natalsa Dmitrsevna were 
to stick on fifty crinolines she wriald soil remain the same Natalya 
Dmitryevna, and wouhl add nothing to herself by it. You, t(M>, icprc- 
aent the highest rank to v»m'* extent liecause y<»u are descended from 
it. 1 consider myself not far removed from it, and it’s an ill bird that 
fouls its own nest! Hut you will find out all this of yourself, man 
eher Paul, better than 1 can tell you, and will forget your ShakesfKare. 
I predict it. 1 am persuaded that you arc lUit in earnest even now, 
but arc talking hkc that because it it chtc. Hut 1 have Ixren chattering 
too long. You stay here, man char Paid, I will go upstairs and find 
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out about the Prince. Perhaps he wants something, and with my stiqiicl 
servants . . 

And Marya Alexandrovna goes hurriedly out of the room at the 
thought of her stupid servants. 

“Marya Alexandrovna seems very much pleased that that dressed>up 
creature, Anna Nikolaevna, has not got hold of the Prince. And you 
know she keeps declaring that she is related to him. She must be burst* 
ing with spite nowl" remarked Nastasya Petrovna; but observing 
that she received no answer and glancing at Zina and Pavel Alexan* 
drovitch, she grasped the situation at once and went out of the room 
as though on some errand. But to reward herself for her discretion she 
stopped |ust outside and listened at the door. 

Pavel Alcxamlrovtuh turned at once to Zina. He was in great 
agitation, his voice was quivering. 

"Zinaida Afanasvcvna, )ou arc not angry with mc.^” he asked, with 
.1 timid and imploring air. 

"With vou' What for'" said Zina, raising her wonderful eyes and 
looking at him with a faint (lush. 

“l*or coming luck so VK>n, Zinaida Afanasvcvna! I could not resist 
It, 1 could not wait another fortnight. ... 1 positively dreamed of 
you. 1 flew luck to hear mv fate. . . . But vou frown, you arc angryl 
Surely vou will not refuse to let me hear something deasivc.^” 

Zinaida certainlv did trown. 

“I ex|Kcied vou would talk ‘ ih .t." she answered, dropping her eyes 
again, in a firm and siverc vokc in which there was a note of vexa- 
tion. "And as that e\|xct.ition was very painful to me, the sooner it is 
over the Ixiter. .\gain vou insist, that is, beg for an answer. Very well, 
I will reiKat it to vou .igi n. tor mv answer is still the same as before: 
wait' I tell you again — 1 hive not made up my mind yet. and cannot 
promise to lie vour witc. T hat is not exacted hv force, Pavel Alexandrov- 
itch. But to comfort vou. 1 will add I do iU>» defin .civ refuse you. 
Note, too, in giving vou hojx: now ot a favourable decision, 1 do this 
entirely out ot consideration tor vour impatience and anxiety. 1 repeat 
that 1 wish to remain {Krtcctlv tree in my decision, and if 1 tell you 
in the enu that I do not consent, you must not blame me for having 
given you hojK. And so realize that!" 

"And so what does th.*’ .onount to?" cried Mozgiyakov in a plain- 
tive voice. "Is that hojie? Can I extract any hope at all from your 
words, Zinaida Afanasyevna’" 

"Remember all 1 have told you and extract what you choose. It is 
for you to decide, but 1 will add nothing more. I do not refuse you 
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let, but only tdl you, wait. 1 tdl you i\gain I reserye a perfect right to 
refuse you iiF 1 think fit. There is another thing I must tell you, Pavel 
Akaouidrovitch: if you have returned before the time fixed for my 
answer in order to work upon me in indirect ways, relying on outside 
support, on the influence of Mamma, for instance, you have made a 
great mistake in your calculations. Then I shall refuse you straight out. 
Do you hear.’ And now — that’s enough, and please, until the right 
time^ do not utter one word more on this sub|cct." 

All this speech was pronounced drily, firmly, and without hesita- 
tioo, as though it had been studied beforehand. Monsieur Paul felt 
that he had been made a fool of. .\t that moment Marya Alexan- 
drovna returned. And almost immediately after her Madame Zyablov. 

"He will be down directlv, I fancy, Zina! Nastasya Petrovna, be 
quick, make some fresh tea'" Mar)a .\le\androvna was [xisitively a 
little excited. 

"Anna Nikolaevna has alrc.i<iv sent to inquire. Her Anyutka has 
come flying to the kitchen to ask cpie'tions. I Ix-t she’s cross now!" 
Nastasya Petrovna announ<.ed. rushing up to the samovar. 

“What IS that to me'" Mar\a .\Ic\aiidro\n.i saul oser her shoulder 
to Madame Zyablov. ‘‘.Ks though 1 sserc interested to knosv what your 
Anna Nikolaesna is thinking, ^ou mas Ik sure I sli in’t send any 
one to her kitchen. And 1 ssoinler, 1 n.ilU wonder whs >ou persist 
ill regarding me as an enernv to (xxir .\nna Nikokievni. and not you 
ooly, but everybrxly in the town 1 .ip|K.iI to >ou, Pavel .Mexandrov- 
itchl You know us lioth. (aime, what reason have 1 to Ik her enemy.’ 
Over precedence’ Hut I don’t care in the least alKiut precedence. Let 
her be first, let her. I am ready to Ik th'* first to go and congratulate 
her on being first. And, after all, it’s (|imc unfair. 1 w’lll take her part 
—I am bound to take her part' She is maligned. Why do you all 
attack her.’ She is young and fond of fine clothes — is that a reason, 
pray? To my thinking fine clothes are iKttcr than vimething else — 
like Natalya Dmitryevna, who is fomi— of what one really can’t talk 
about. Is it because Anna Nikolaevna is always gadding aliout and 
can’t stay at home? Hut my goexJness' She has had no education, and 
of course she finds it talious to o|Kn a Ixiok or cKCupy herself with 
nnytiiiog for two minutes together. She flirts and makes eyes out of the 
window at any one who passes in the street. Hut why do people assure 
her the is so pretty when she has nothing but a white face? She is 
ridkulotts at dances, I admit. Hut why assure her she dances the pedka 
•0 yiendidly? She wears impossible hats and head-dresses; but it it 
her feult that God has given her no taste, but has made her so easily 
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taken in? Assure her that it looks nice to pin a lut of coloured 
in her hair« and she would stick it in her hair. She is a scandalmonger 
—but that’s the way here: there is no one in the town who does not 
talk scandal. Sushilov, with his whiskers, is always there^ morning, 
noon, and almost night. But, dear me! No wonder, when her hu*han d 
plays cards till five m the morning. Besides, there are so many bad 
examples here I Moreover, it may be only scandal. In short, I 
always stand up for her, always. But, good gracious, here is the Princel 
It is he. It IS hel I should know him among a thousand* At last I see 
you, mon fninceV* cried Marya Alexandrovna, and she flew to meet 
the Prince as he entered 


Chapter 4 

,A.T the first casual glance you would not have taken the Prince 
for an old man at all, it \sas only on a closer and more attentive 
inspection that you discerned that he was a sort of corpse worked by 
mechanism. All the resources of art were utilized to disguise this 
mummy as a young man. A marvellous wig, whiskers, moustaches, 
and a little im(>mal, all ot a su(xrl) black, covered half his face. His 
face was whitened and rouged with extraordinary skill, and there was 
not a trace of wrinkles u(x>n What had become of them^ There is 
no knowing. He was dressed in the height of fashion, as though he 
had stepfKd out ot a tashion-plate. He had on a visiting jacket or 
something of the sort, ujHm mv word I don’t know what exactly, but 
It was something cxtreinclv fashionable and up-ttv<late, created espe* 
ctally for morning calls. I its gloves, his crivat, his waistcoat, his linen, 
and so on, were all ot da//ling freshness and artistic taste. The Prince 
limped a little, hut limped vi elegantly that it secm..d as though it 
were prescrihcil by fashion. He had an eyeglass in his eye, the very 
eyes that was itself of glass. '1 he prince was saturated with scenL In 
talking he drawled certain words in a peculiar way, perhaps from the 
weakness of old age, perhaps iKcause all his teeth were false, perhaps 
for the sake of greater dignitv. Cxtuin sylkiblcs he pronounced with 
extraordinary sweetness, sun a special stress on ceruin vowels. Yes 
with him was turned into ye-<s. In all his manners there was a certain 
careleuness, acquired in the course of his life as a dandy. But if any* 
thing of his old fashionable hfc wav sull preserved, it was preserved 
3s it were unconsciously m the form of some vague reminiscence, ia 
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dbe fbnn of tome outlived buried pas^ which, alasi no cocmetic^ 
oorseta» perfumers or barbers could bring to life again. And so we 
dull do well to begin by confessing that if the man had not lost his 
wits he had long ago lost his memory, and was now constantly mud* 
died, repeating himself, and even b.tbbling at random. One needed a 
’ qxcial knack to talk to him. But Maryj Alexandruvna could rely 
upon herself, and at the sight of the Prince she flew into unutterable 
ecstasy. 

“But you have not changed, not changed in the least!” she exclaimed, 
•fiving her visitor by both hands and making him sit down in a 
comfortable arm<hair. "Sit down. Prince, sit down! It's six years, six 
whole years since we have met, and not a single letter, not one line 
all that time! Oh, how badly you have treateil me, Priiue! How angry 
I have been with you, mon chcr prime! But — tea, tea! Oh, my good- 
ness, Nastasya Petrovna, tea!” 

“Thank you, tha-ank you, 1 am v>r-ry,” the Prince hsivd (we forgot 
to say that he lisped a little, but that, tex), he did as though it were the 
huhion). "I am to-or-ry' And only fanes, last year I sjiii-ite meant to 
come here,” he added, kxiking round the rrxim through his lorgnette. 
“But they scared me: you had chol<r-a here, I was t<»ld. . . 

“No, Prince, wc hasen’t had cholera here,” said Marya Alexan- 
drovna. 

“There was the cattle plague here, Umlr!” Moyglvakov put in, 
anxious to distinguish himself. Marya .-Mexandrovna looked him up 
and down with a stern expression. 

“To be sure, cattle pla ague or «>mething of the v»rt. . . . 5>o I 
stayed at home. But how is your huslund, my dear Anna Nikolaevna.^ 
Still at his pros-c<uting dunes’” 

“N-no, Prince,” said Marya .Mexandrovna, a little disconcerted; 
**my husband is not prosecutor . . .” 

“Ill bet Uncle has gr)t mixed up and t.ikrs you for Anna Nikolaevna 
AntipovI” cried the sharp-witted Mo/glyakov, but he pulled himself 
at once, observing that Marya Alexandruvna seemed to Ik wincing 
•pan from these explanations. 

*X)h, ye-es, ye-es Anna .Nikolaevna, and . , . and ... (I keep for- 
gettingl). Oh, ye-es, Anti(x>v, An-ti-(M,v it is," the Prince acquiesced. 

“N-no, Prince, you arc very much mistaken," said Marya Alexan- 
drovoa, with a bitter smile. "1 am not Anna Nikolaevna, and I must 
toy 1 didn't at all expect that you wouldn’t know me. You have 
surprised me; Prince. 1 am your old friend, Marya Alexandrovna Mos> 
kal^. Do you remember. Prince, Marya Alexandrovna ’ 


• • • 
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"Maxyz A-lex<and-rovna, only fancyl And I actually supposed diat 
you were (What’s her name)— oh, ye-cs, Anna Vassilyevna. . . . Cest 
dilicieuxl So I have come to the wrong place. And I thou^t; my 
dear fellow, that you were taking me to Anna Matveyevna. CViS 
charmantl It often happens like that with me, though. ... 1 often 
go to the wrong place! I am satisfied, always satisfied, whatever hap- 
|)ens. So you arc not Nastasya Vassilyevna? That’s interesting. . . .** 

“Marya Alexandrovna, Pnnee, Marya Alcxandrovnal Oh, how 
badly you have treated me! To forget your best, best fricndl” 

“Oh, yc-cs, my be-cst friend . . . pardon, pardonl" the Prince lisped, 
garang at Zina. 

“That IS my daughter, Zina. You don’t know her. Prince, she was 
away when you were here last, in die year 18 — , do you remember?** 

“Is that your daughter^ Charmante, charmanter muttered the 
Prince, cveing Zina with a\idit\ through his lorgnette. “Mats quette 
heauti!" he murmured, c\ idcntly struck by her. 

“Tea, Prmcc,” said Mar\a Alexandrosna, calling the Prince’s atten- 
tion to the page standing before him with a tray in his hands. The 
Prince took the cup and looked attenuvely at the boy, who had pink 
and chubbv checks. 

“A-ah, IS this your Ixiy he said. “What a pret-ty boy! A*and I am 
sure he Ixrhavcs ni-iccly. . . 

“But, Priiicc," Maisa Alexandrovna interposed hurriedly, “1 have 
heard of your terrible adven 're' I must confess I was frightened out 
of my wits. . . . Weren't you hurt^ Make sure! It is not a thing to 
neglect." 

“He upset me' He upset me! The coachman upset me!” the Prince 
exclaimed, ssith extr.u)rilinary animation. "I thought the end of the 
world was coming or something of the sort, and so I must own I 
was s»> frightened that— holy saints forgive me! — I didn't know 
whether I was on my head or my feci! I hadn’t exp cted it, I hadn't 
expected it! I did not ex (xxt it at all. .\nd it's all the fault of my coach- 
man, Fe-o-fil. I icly ujson sou now entirely, my dear fellow: do what 
is necessary and ins'cstigate the matter thoroughly. I am pier-suaded 
that it was an at-tcmjH on my life.” 

"All right, Uncle; all right." answered Pavel Alexandrovitch. **1 
will investigate it thoro' g.*ly. Only listen, Unclcl Forgive him this 
once, won’t you> What do you say?" 

"I won’t forgive him on any account. I am persuaded that he was 
trying to ta-ake my life. He, together with Lavrenty, whom I left at 
home. Only fancy, he has got hold of some new ideas, you knowl 
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Thoe is a sort of sceptidsm in him ... in short, he is a communist 
in the fullest sense of the wordi I am positively afraid to meet him.** 
**Ah, what you say is so true, Prince I” exclaimed Marya Alexan* 
drovna. “You wouldn’t believe what I suffer from these good-for- 
nothing servants myself! Imagine, I have two new servants, and I 
must say they are so stupid that I am simply struggling with them 
from morning till night. You wouldn’t believe how stupid they are. 
Prince!” 

"Oh, ye-es; oh, ye-es. But I must say, I really prefer to have a footman 
rather stupid,” observed the Prince, who like all old men was de- 
lighted when people listened to his chatter with obsequious attention; 
“it somehow suits a footman, and really is a vir-tuc in him if he 
is simple-hearted and stupid. Only in certain cases, of course. It makes 
him noore im-pos-ing, it gives a solem-nity to his countenance; it gives 
him a greater air of good breeding, and what I insist on most is a 
servant’s good bre-ed-ing. Here I have my Tc-ren-iy. You remember 
my Te-ren-ty, my dear tellosv, don’t )ou’ As soon as I looked at him 
I predicted that he was destined to be a hall'{xirter* Stupid — phe-nom- 
enally. He stares tike a sheep Icxiking at water. Hut what imposing 
dignity! What solemnity! Such a pale pink double chin' You know, 
with a white cravat in full get-up. it dcxrs protlucc an etTect. 1 took the 
greatest fancy to him. Sometimes 1 liKik at him and feel quite fav 
dnated; he might be writing a dissertation — such a solemn air! In 
faOt he is a regubr German philosopher Kant, or {icrhaps more truly, 
a fat, overfed turkey-cock. Perfcctiv comme il faui for a manservant.” 

Marya Alexandrovna laughed with enthusiasm, and even clapped 
her hands. Pave! Alexandrovitch seconded her with a!! hit heart; he 
was extremely enteruincd by hit “utulc." Nastasya Petrovna laughed 
too— even Zina gave a smile. 

"But what humour, what gaietv, what wit you have. Prince!” 
odaimed Marya Alexandrovna "What a preciotit gift for noting the 
most subtle, the most amusing (wunt' . . . And to vanish from society, 
10 diut yourself up for five whole years' With such a talent! But you 
oujght write, Prince' You might lie another Von Vinn, another Griboy- 
edov, another (kigol! . . ." 

*^0h, ye-es; oh, ye-ct!” said the Prince, highly delighted; "I might, 
and do you know I used to be remarkably witty in the old days. 1 actu- 
ally wrote a vau-de-ville for the stage. There were several ea<|ui-ette 
Boo in It! It was never acted, though. . . 

"Ah, how charming it would be to read it, and, do you know, Ziiiai 
it would be apropos oowl They arc getting up thcatricala hcfe-4or 
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a patriotic object, Prince— lor the benefit of the wounded. . . . Your 
vaudeville would be the thingl” 

“Of coursel I am ready to write it again, indeed . . . though I have 
completely forgotten it. But I remember there were two or three puns, 
such that . . (and the Prince kissed his finger*tips) “and altogether 
when I was abro-ad I made a reg-u-lar fu-rore. I remember Lord 
Byron. We were on friendly terms. He danced the Cracoviana 
enchantingly at the Vienna Congress." 

“Lord Byron, Uncle! U{X)n my word, Uncle, what do you mean?** 

“Oh, yc<s. Lord Byron. Though perhaps it wasn’t Lord Byron, but 
some one else. Quite so; not Lord Byron, but a Pole, I remember 
perfectly now. And that Pole was ve-ry ori-gi-nal, he gave 
out for a count, and it afterwards turned out that he was some sort 
of head cook, but he did dance the Cracoviana most cnKhant-ingdy, 
and at last he broke his leg. I wrote some verses on that occasion to: 

“ 'Our dear little Pole 
'I'o (lance was his rt*»lc.’ 

And what came then, I «.an‘t rcmcmlwr. 

“ ‘When he broke his limb 
•No more ta,>crs for him.’ ’’ 

“Oh, that must he how it went. Uncle,’’ exclaimed Mozglyakov, 
entering more and more int. 'he spirit of the thing. 

“1 think that is what it was, m> dear fellow,” answered the old 
man, “or something like it. But {lerhaps it wasn’t it, but anyway, the 
verses turned out very successfully. . . . 'Fhe fact is I've forgotten some 
things that have hapjicncd. It comes from being so busy.” 

“But tell us. Prince, what have sou been doing all this time in your 
solitude?” Marya Alexandrovna inquired with interest. “I have so 
often thought of you. nion cher pnnee, that I must confess I am 
burning now with impatience to have a full account of it alL“ 

“What have 1 been doing’ Well, altogether, you know, I have a 
great dc-al to do. Sometimes — one rests; and sometimes, you know, 
1 go for wa*k$ and imagine all sorts of things. . . .” 

“You must have a very jxiwerful imagination, Unclel" 

“Extremely powerful, my dear boy. I sometimes imagine sudi 
things that I won<]er at myself afterwards. When 1 was in Kaduev 
. . . AproposI I believe you used to be lieputy Governor at Kaduev?" 

**I, Uncle? Upon my soul, what do you mean?" exclaimed Pavd 
Alenndrovitch. 
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Taney, my dear fellow, and I have been taking you all the while 
for the I^uty Governor, and I was wondering to myself how is it that 
all of a sudden you had got quite a different face. ... He had such 
a dig'ni-hed face — ^intelligent, you know. He was an exceptionally 
intelligent man, and he was always com-pos-ing verses, on all sorts of 
occasions. He was a bit like the king of diamonds in profile. . . 

“No, Prince,” Marya Alexandrovna interposed, “1 vow you will ruin 
yourself by living like thatl To shut yourself up in solitude for five 
years, to see no one, to hear nothing! But you are a d(x>med man. 
Prince. Ask any one among those who are devoted to you, and every 
one will tell you that you are a doomed man!" 

“Really!” exclaimed the Prince. 

“I assure you it is so; I am speaking to you as a friend, as a sister. 
1 am speaking to you because you arc dear to me. iKcause the memory 
of the past is s.icrcd to me! What have I to gam by (>rctcnding? No, 
you must reform your life fundamentally, or )c>u wdl fall sick, you 
will waste away, you wdl die. . . .” 

“Oh, dear me! Am 1 really going to die so soon?” exclaimed the 
Prince, panic-stricken. “.\nd do you know, you have guessed right! 
I am frightfully troubled by haemorrhouis, esficv. tally at certain times. 
, . . And when I have attacks of it 1 generally have the must re-mark- 
able symptoms (I will tell you all aliout them). . . . To begin 
with . . .” 

"Uncle, you will tell about that another time,” Pavel .Mexandruvitch 
imerposed, “but now . . . isn’t it time for us to start?" 

“Oh,ye-es! Another time if you like. Possilily it is not so very interest- 
ing to listen to now I come tr> think r>f it \t tlie same time it is 

a very curious complaint. It has several stages. . . . Kemind me, my 
dear boy, 1 will describe this evening in dc-tail one thing that hap- 
pened. . . .” 

“But listen. Prince, sou ought to try a cure abroad,” Marya Alex- 
androvna intervened again. 

“Abroad? Oh, yc-es; oh, yc-es! I certainly shall go abroad. 1 remember 
when I was abroad in the twenties, it was won-der-lully gay. I almost 
got married to a French vu-omtefte. I was tremendously in love with 
her at the time, and wanted to dcvf>tc my life to her. 1 liid not marry 
her, though; someliody else did. And sueh a strange thing hap|)cncd, 

I was absent only two hours and the other man won the day, a (ierman 
baron, he was; he was put into a madhouse for a time afterwards.” 

“But cher prince, what I meant was, that you must think seriously 
dmut your health. There are such doctors abrtud . . . and besidei, a 
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diange o£ life does so much! You really must abaodon your Duhanovo^ 
if only for a time.” 

“Ce-er>tain4yl 1 have made up my mind to do so bng ago» and, do 
you know, I mean to try hy-drop-athy.” 

“Hydropathy?” 

“Hydropathy. I have tried hy-drop-athy once already. I was at the 
waters then. There was a Moscow lady there, I have forgotten her sur* 
name, only she was a very poetical lady, about seventy; she had a 
daughter too, about fifty, a widow with cataract in her eye. She, too^ 
almost talked in verse. Afterwards she had a very unfortunate midiap: 
she killed one of her serf girls in a rage and was tried for it. And, do 
you know, they tcMik it into their heads to make me try the water cure. 
1 must say 1 had nothing the matter with me; but they kept in-sisting: 
Try the cure, try the cure!’ Simply from delicacy I began to drink 
the waters; I thought I really should be better for it; I drank and drank 
and drank and drank. I drank up a perfect waterfall, and, do you know, 
hydropathy is really a very gixx! thing and did me a very great deal of 
good, so tliat if I had not fallen ill, I assure you I should have been 
perfectly well. . . 

“Tlut IS a very just conclusion. Uncle. Tell me. Uncle, have you 
studied logic’’* 

“Upon my word, what (jucstions you ask,” Marya Alexandrovna 
observed sternly, much scandali/cd. 

“I dul study It, m\ ilear Ih)\. hut very long ago. I studied philosophy, 
trx), in (irrmans ! I \scnt ihr igh a whole course, but even at the tinoe 
I couldn't reincmlier it. Hut ... I must own . . . sou have so frightened 
me aliout this illness that 1 feci quite ui>set. I'll come back directly, 
though. . . 

"But where are you going. Prince?” cried Marya Alexandrovna in 
amaxement. 

"I will be hack dirn tls, ilirectls ... I simply want to note down a 
new idea -lu ret otr. . . .” 

"What a specimen'" cried Pasrcl Alexandrovitch, and he went off 
into a fit of laughter. 

Marya Alexandrovna lost patience. 

“1 don't underst.ind, 1 don't understand in the least what you are 
bughing at,” she liegan with heat. “To laugh at a venerable old man, 
at a relation, to take advantage of his angelic kindness and to turn 
every word he utters into ridicule! 1 hlushetl for you, Pavel Alcxan* 
drovitchl Tell me, please, what do ^xiu find absurd in him? I saw 
nothing to laugh at in him." 
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he does iio( know people, when he aometfmes talks non* 

sense?** 

"But that is the effect of the awful life he is leading, of his horrible 
imimaonmem for the last five years under the eye of that fiendish 
woman. One ought to pity him and not to laugh at him. He did not 
even know me, you were a witness of that yourself. That was, so to 
qwak, a flagrant example I He absolutely must be saved! I suggested 
to him to go abroad simply in the hope that he might get rid of that 
. . . market-woman!’* 

**00 you know what? We ought to find him a wife, Marya Alex- 
androvna,’* cried Pavel Alexandrovitch. 

“Again! You arc incorrigible, Nfonsieur Mo/glyakov!’* 

“No^ Marya Alexandrovna, no! I'his time I am speaking seriously! 
Why shouldn't we marry him ’ It’s an idea. C'ett une iiUe comme une 
autre. What harm could it do him, kindly tell me that? On the con- 
trary, he is in such a position that only such a step could save him! 
He is still legally able to marry. To iKgin with, he would Ik rescued 
from that trollop (excuse the expression). Secondly and chiefly — 
imagine that he picks out a girl or, iKtter still, a widow — sweet, kind, 
aensibic, tender and, above all, prur, \sho will hxik after him like a 
daughter and realize that he h.ns been a benefactor to her in giving her 
the title of his wife. And what could Ik iKttei for him than a noble 
and upright creature who would belong to him and would be con- 
tinually at his side, instead of that . . . female. Of course she ought to 
be pretty, for even to this day Unde loves a pretty iacc. Old )ou notice 
how he kept looking at Zinaida Atanasyevna 

“But where will you find such a brulc^” asketl Nastasya Petrovna, 
listening attentively. 

“Ah, there it is; why, you, for instance, if you were willing! Allow 
me mask: aren’t you perfectly suitable as a makh for the Prince? in 
die first pbee you arc pretty, secondly you arc a widow, thirdly you 
aie a lady, fourthly poor (for you re.dly arc not very well off), fifthly 
you are a very sensible woman and consequently will love him, keep 
Urn in cotton wcx>l, send that [Krv>n alx>ut her business, take him 
^woad, will feed him on Kmolina pudding and sweetmeats, all that 
up m die time when he leaves this transitory world, which will happen 
widiiil a year and possibly within two or three months, llien you will 
be a priooess, a wealthy widow, and as a reward for your pluck you 
can many a marquis or a generall Cert foli, isn’t it?** 

“Why, my gracious! 1 believe 1 should fall in bve with him, poor 
dear gndeman, out of mere gratitude if only he made me an ofol** 
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exdaimed Madame Zyablov, and her dark expressive eyes 
*3iit that's— all nonsense.” 

''Nonsense? If you like, it needn't be nonsensel Ask me nicely and 
then you may cut off my finger if you are not engaged to him to<byl 
Why, there is nothing easier than to persuade or tempt Uncle into 
anythingl He alvvays says, ‘Oh, yes; oh, yesl' You have heard him 
yourself. We will marry him so that he will hardly notice iL We will 
deceive him and marry him, perhaps: why, it is for his benefit, naerqr 
upon usi . . . You might dress up in your best to be ready for anythii^ 
Nastasya Petrovna.” 

Monsieur Mozglyakov’s enthusiasm knew no bounds. SensiUe 
though she might be, Madame Zyahlov’s mouth watered. 

“I know I Ifxjk a perfect slut to-d.iy without your telling me^" she 
replied. “I have grown shockingly careless, 1 have no ambition. That's 
how it is I go about such a grub. Why, do I really look like a cook?" 

All this time Maryj Alexandrovna was sitting with a strange look on 
her face. I am not mistaken if 1 say that she heard Pavd Alexan* 
drovitch’s strange pro^msition with a sort of dismay, as though dis> 
concerted by it. . . . 

At last she recovered herself. 

“All that is very nice, no doubt, but it is all nonsense and absurdity, 
and what is more— (.{Uite out of place," she interrupted Mozglyakov 
sharply. 

“But why, my dear Marya Alexandrovna, why is it nonsense and 
out of place?” 

“For many reasons, .md first of all because you are in my house and 
the Prince is my guest, .ind 1 allow no one to show a lack of respect for 
my house. 1 kxik u}M>n sour words as nothing but a jest, Pavel Alex- 
androvitch. Hut. thank giMnlncss, here is the Princel" 

“Here I am,“ cried the Prin*.c, walking into the room. “It’s wonder- 
ful, cher ami, how man) ditTerent ideas I've had to-diy. And at other 
times, perhaps you wouldn't believe it, I seem to have none at all. 
Nothing all day." 

“That's prolsably from your tumble to-day. Unde. It has upset your 
nerves, and that is how it is . . ." 

“I put it down to that myself, my dear fellow, and I think that the 
aeddent has been really brn<-ri-cial. So that 1 have made up my mind 
to forgive my Fe-o-fil. Do you know what, 1 believe he was not trying 
to take my lifo after all, what do you think? Besides, he has been pun- 
idled only lately by having his beard*shaved off." 
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beard shalred off, Unclel Why, he has a beard as big as the 
German Empire." 

**^ 1 , ye^ as big as the German Empire. You are generally very cor> 
sect in your con<lu-sions, my dear boy. But it is a false one. And only 
fancy how it happened; I was sent a price list. The superbest beards 
for coachmen and gentlemen newly imported from abroad, also whis> 
kers, imperials, moustaches, and so on, and all of the best qual-i-ty and 
at the most moderate prices. 1 thought I would send for a beard just 
to see what it was like. So I wrote tor a coachman’s beard, it really was 
a beard worth seeing! But it turned out that Fe-o-hl had a beard of his 
own almost twice as big. Of course we were pu 7 zled what to do: to 
shave his off, or to send back the one they had sent us and let him 
wear his natural one? 1 thought and thought alxiut it, and came to the 
conclusion that it was better for him to have the artdicial one.” 
"Probably because art is better than nature. Uncle!” 

"That was just it. And what distress it caused him when his beard 
was shaved off! As though he had parted with his whole career to- 
gether with his beard. But isn’t it ume for us to start, my dear boy?” 
“I am ready. Uncle.” 

"But I hope. Prince, that you arc only going to the Governor’s,” 
Marya Alexandrovna exebimed in excitement. “You are mine now. 
Prince, and belong to my family for the whole day. 1 am not going to 
tell you anything about the sraciety here, of course. Perhaps you want 
to go to Anna Nikobevna’s, and I have not the right to disillusion 
you; besides, 1 am fully persuaded that time ssill tell its own story. Hut 
remember that 1 am your hostess, sister, nurse for the whole of to-day, 
and 1 must own that I tremble for you, Prince! You don't know these 
people, you don’t yet know them.” 

"Rely on me, Marya Alexandrovna. Everything shall be as 1 prom- 
ised you,” said Mozglyakov. 

“Oh, you feather-head! Rely on you’ I expect you to dinner. Prince. 
We dine early. And how I regret that on this occasion my huslund is 
in the country. How delighted he wouhl have lx;rn to see you. He has 
such a respect for you, he has such a genuine affection for you.” 
"Your husband? So you have a husband too’” the Prince queried. 
"Oh, my goodness, how forgetful you are, Prince! Why. you have 
utterly, utterly forgotten all the past! My husband, Afanasy Matvcyitch, 
surdy you have not forgotten him? He is in the country now. but you 
bave seen him a thousand times in old days. Do you remcmlier, Prince, 
Afuiasy Matveyitch?” 

"Aibnasy Matveyiichl In the country, only fancyl Matt c’ta d4ti» 
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cieuxt So you have a husband too? What a strange thing, thougli? 
That's exactly like some vaudeville: The husband’s on the stair, but 
the wife has gone to . . Excuse me, I have forgotten! Only the wife 
had gone ol! somewhere also, to Tula or to Yaroslav, anyway it’s very 
funny.” 

“ The husband is on the stair, but the wife has gone to Tver,* Uncle,” 
Mozglyakov prompted him. 

“Oh, yc-cs! Oh, yc-cs! Thank you, my dear boy, Tver it was. Char- 
mant, charmant! So that it rhymes also. You always drop into rhyme;, 
my de.ir boy. I didn’t rcmcmljcr whether it was to Yaroslav or to Ko^ 
troma, hut only that his wife had gone off somewhere too. Charmant, 
charmant! 1 have a little forgotten what 1 was beginning to speak 
about, though. . . . .'\h, >c-cs, so we are starting, my dear fellow. Au 
revoir, madame. Adieu, ma charmante demoiselle,” added the Princ^ 
turning to Zina and kissing his finger-tips. 

“To dinner, to dinner. Prince! Don’t forget to make haste back,” 
Marya Alexandrovna called after him. 


Chapter 5 


Yc)l' might just glance into the kitchen, Nastasya Petrovna,” she 
said, after seeing the Prince out. "I base a presentiment that that moa> 
ster Nikita will Ik sure to ${vm 1 the dinner! 1 am convinced that he is 
drunk by now. . . .’’ 

Nast.isya Petrovna oiKyed. As she went out she looked suspiciously 
at Marya Alexandrovna and observed in her signs of exceptional agita* 
tion. Instead of going to look after the monster Nikita, Nastasya 
Petrovna went into the bigger drassing-rtKnn, from there through the 
corridor to her own room, from there into a little dark apartment, 
something like a lumlKr rtKim, where there were trunks standing, gar- 
ments of some .Mirt hanging, and the dirty liiicn of the whole family 
stored in bags. She went on tiptcK to the closed d«K)r, held her breath, 
sttNiped down, liNikrd through the keyhole and lisienctl. This door 
was one of the three dixirs ot the very rrxim in which Marya Alexan- 
drnvna and Zina had remained, and was always kept shut and locked. 

Marya Alexandrovna considered Nastasya Petnwna a sly but exceed- 
ingly frivolous woman. No doubt the idea did at times occur to her 
that Nastasya Petrovna had no .scruples and was given to eavesdrop- 
ping. But at the present moment Marya Alexandroviu was so mudk 
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c^gnaml and aeited that she quite hrgot to take certain precautkMis. 
She sat down in an easy chair and looked significantly at Zina. Zina 
was conscious of that gaze fixed upon her, and a feeling of uneasy 
depression began to weigh upon her heart. 

“Zina!” 

Zina slowly turned her pale face towards her, and lifted her dreamy 
black eyes. 

“2na, I intend to speak to you about an extremely important matter." 

Zina turned completely round to her mother, folded her hands, and 
stood waiting. There was a look in her face of vexation and sarcasm, 
which she tried, however, to conceal. 

“I want to ask you, Zina, what you thought to-day of that Moz- 
glyakov?" 

“You have known what 1 think of him for ever so long," answered 
Zina rcluaantlv. 

4 

“Yes, mon enfant; but it seems to me that he is tiecoming too per- 
sistent with his . . . attentions." 

“He says he is in love with me, and his persistency is excusable." 

“Strange; you used not to be so . . . ready to excuse him. On the 
contrary, you invariably attacked him whenever I spoke of him." 

“It is strange, too, that you alwass defended him and were so set on 
my marrying him, and now sou attack him." 

“That is almost so. I don’t deny it, Zma; I did desire to see you 
married to Mozglyakov. It was painful for me to sec your continual 
depression, your unhappiness, which I am ({uite capable of understand- 
ing (whatever you may think of me) and which poisons my sleep at 
liighc> I feft sure at last that nothing but a complete change of life 
could save you! And that change must lx- — marriage. We arc not well 
off and cannot, for instance, go abro.id. Ihc asses here arc surprised 
chat you are threc-and-tssenty and not yet married, and concoct a 
regular legend to explain it. Hut is it likely I should make a match for 
you with a local councillor, or with Isan Ivanitch, our attorney here? 
Is there a husband here for you.’ Mo/glyakov is cm|Hy-headcd, of 
course, but he is the best of the lot. 1 Ic is of a decent family, he has 
connections, he has a hundred and fifty serfs; that is better anyway 
than living by tricks and bribes, and («<xl knows what shifts; that*s 
why I turned my eyes upon him. But 1 swear I never had a real hktng 
Cor him. 1 am persuaded that it was the hand of the Alnughty that 
forewarned me. And if God were to send you even now somcthipg 
bectcr-~<dil what a good thing it will be that you have not pledged your 
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Zina?" 

“Why all this pretence, Mamma, when the whole thing could be saic 
in two words?” Zina brought out irritably. 

"Pretence, Zina, pretence! And you can use a word like that to your 
mother? But what am I saying? For a long while past you have put 
no faith in your mother! For a long while past you have looked on me 
as your enemy and not your mother.” 

"Oh, do leave off. Mamma! Surely you and I need not dispute about 
words! Don’t we understand each other? I should have thought it was 
high time we did.” 

"You wound me, my child! You do not believe that I am ready to 
do absolutely anything, anything, anything to secure your future.” 

Zina l(X)kcd at her mother sarcastically and with annoyance. 

“You don’t want to marry me to that Prince to secure my future, do 
you?” she asked, with a queer smile. 

"I have not said a word of that, hut since you have mentioned it, I 
will say that if it were your lot to marry the Prince, it would be a great 
happiness for you and nut at all senseless.” 

"And I amsider that's simply nonsense!” cried Zina passionately. 
"Nonsense, nonsense! I also think, Mamma, that you have too mu^ 
romantic inspiration, you arc a (XKtess, in the fullest sense of the word; 
that’s what they call you here. You arc continually having projects. 
Their im|X)$sihiiity and absurdity do not deter you. I had a fordxxliiig 
while the Prince was sitting he'’** that you had this in your mind. Whea 
Mozglyakov iKgan playing the f(M»l. and declaring that we ought to 
find a wife for the old man, I read all you were thinking in your face. 
I am ready to Ixt that you arc thinking of that, and that is what you 
are leading up to ssith me. But as your incessant scheming on my 
behalf is lieginning to bore me to death, is beginning to torture me, I 
beg you not to say one word about it to me; do you hear. Mamma? 
not one word, and 1 should be glad if you would remember that!” She 
was breathless with anger. 

"You are a child, Zina, a sick, irritable child,” answered Marya 
Alexandrovna in a tearful voice full of emotion. "You speak disre» 
spectfully to me and hurt my feelings. No mother would put up with 
what I endure from you every day! But you are nervous, you are 
ill, you are suffering, and I am a mother and, above all, a Christian. 
1 must bear it and forgive. But one word, Zina: if I really were dream* 
ing of that union — why do you look upon it as nonsense? To my 
mind Mozglyakov never spoke more, sensibly than juu now when he 
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piwted out that it was essential for the Prince to marry— of course 
not that slut Nastasya. He was talking wildly about that.” 

“Listen, Mamma! Tell me straight out: are you questioning me like 
this out of curiosity, or with a motive?” 

“I ask you only, why docs it seem to you such nonsense?” 

“Oh, how annoying! What a life!” exclaimed Zina, stamping with 
impatience. *TU tell you why, if you still don’t know: to say nothing 
of all the other absurdities — to take advantage of a wretched old 
man’s having fallen into dotage, to deceive him, to marry him, a 
wreck, in order to get hold of his money and then every day, every 
hour, to long for his death, to my mind is not simply nonsense, but 
so base, so base, that 1 can't congratulate you on such ideas. Mammal” 
The silence lasted for a minute. 

“Zina, do you remember what happened two years ago?” Marya 
Alexandrovna asked suddenly. 

Zina started. 

“Mamma,” she said in a severe voice, “you promised me solemnly 
never to speak of that again.” 

“And now I solemnly beg you, my child, to allow me only once to 
break that promise which I have never broken till now, Zina! The 
time has come for a full explanation lictsseen us. These two )ears of 
silence have been awful! It can’t go on like this! ... I am ready to 
beg you on my knees to let me s(Kak. Listen, Zina, sour own mother 
begs you on her knees! .-kt the same time 1 give you my solemn 
promise — the promise of an unhappy mother who ailorcs her daughter 
— that I will never under any circumstances whatever, even if it were a 
question of my life, I will never s(icak ot it again. 1‘his shall be the 
last time, but now — it is essential!" 

Marya Alexandrovna was calculatini; r>n her uords having their full 
effect. 

“Speak,” said Zina, turning pcrceptiblv pair. 

"Thank you, Zina. Two years ago {To»>r dear .Mitva, your little 
brother, had a tutor . . .” 

"But why do you liegin in this vilrmn wav. Mamm.d Why all this 
fine speaking, all these details, which arc utterly unnecessary, svhich 
are painful, which are only too well known to tx>th of us?” Zina cut 
her short with a kind of angry repulsion. 

“Because, my child, I, your mother, am compelled to justify myidf 
before youl Bccaux I want to put it all before you from an absolutely 
differeot point of view, and not from the mistaken point of view 
from whidi you are in the habit of looking at it. In fact, that you 
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understand better the conclusion I am meaning to draw from 
all this. Do not imagine, my child, that \ want to play with your 
feelings. No, Zina, you will find in me a true mother, and perhaps 
shedding tears at my feet, the feet of the base woman you have just 
called me, you will yourself implore the reconciliation you have so 
long, so haughtily rejected; that is why I wish to speak out the whole 
truth, Zina, the whole from the very beginning; otherwise I will be 
sUentl" 

“Speak,” Zina repeated, cursing her mother’s love of fine speeches 
from the bottom of her heart. 

“I will continue, Zina: how this district school-teacher, hardly more 
than a boy, made an impression upon you, I could never understand. 

1 put tor> much confidence in your good sense, in your honourable 
pride, and above ail, in his utter insignificance (for one must tell the 
whole truth), to susjKct there could be anything between you. And 
all of a sudden you come to me and announce that you intend to 
marry him! Zina! It was a dagger in my heart! I uttered a shriek 
and fell into a swoon. Hut . . . you remember all that? 1 need not 
s.iy, 1 thought It ncedtul to use all my authority, which you call 
tyranny. Only think, a Iviy, the son of a sacristan hired for twelve 
roubles a month, a scribbler of wretched doggerel, published out of 
kindness in the ‘Library of (irxxl Reading,’ a fellow who could talk 
of nothing but that cursed Shakes{Karc — that boy, your husband, the 
husband of Zinaida Moskalcv! Whv, it is worthy of Florian and his 
shepherdesses! Forgive me, Zir *. but the mere remembrance moves 
me to fren/yl I refused him, hut no authority could keep you in 
check. Your father could do nothing but blink his eyes, and did not 
even understand when I trietl to explain to him. You maintained your 
relations with that Uiy, even had interviews with him, and most 
awful of all, you even ventured to corresixmd with him. Rumours 
were spreading all over the town. Our neighlmurs began stabbing me 
with hints: they were already in high glee, they w'ere aVeady blowing 
their trumpets, and suildenly all my pretlictions were fulfilled in the 
most flagrant way. You quarrelled over si^mething; he showed him- 
self utterly unw'orthy of you . . . the wretched boy (1 cannot call 
him a man), and threatened to show your letters about the town. 
At that threat, full of indignation, you were wild with anger and 
gave him a slap in the face Yes. Zina, that circumstance, too, is known 
to met 1 know all about it, all. Thar very day the miserable boy 
ahowed one of your letters to that scoundrel Zaushin, and svithtn an 
hour that letter was already in the hands of Natalya Dmitryevna, any 
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dead^ aieiiqr. The «ame evening that madman, overcome widi re> 
mora^ noade an absurd attempt to pc^n himself. In a word, there 
was a most appalling scandall That slut Nastasya ran to me in alarm 
with die terrible intelligence: the letter had been for a full hour in 
Natalya Dmitryevna’s hands; within two hours the whole town would 
know of your disgrace I I controlled myself, 1 did not swoon — but 
with what blows you struck at my heart, Zina I That shameless hussy, 
that monster, Nastasya, demanded two hundred roubles, and for that 
sum swore to get that letter back. I myself ran through the snow in 
my diin sbppers to the Jew Bumstcin and pawned my jcwcl-case — a 
keepsake from my sainted mother! Within two hours the letter was 
in my hands: Nastasya had stolen it. She broke open a box and your 
teputadon was saved — there was nothing to prove the story! But in 
wbat anxiety you made me pass that awtul day! The next day I 
noticed, for the Arst time in my life, some grey hairs in my head, 
Zinat You have formed >our own ludgment now of that boy’s con* 
ducL You will agree now yourself, and ()erha[>s with a bitter smile, 
that it would have been the acme of folly to entrust your future to 
his keeping. But from that time sou have been fretting, you have 
been tormendng yourself, my child; you cannot forget him, or rather 
not him, he was always unworthy of you, but the phantom of your 
past happiness. That unhappv youth is lying on his death-lKd now, 
1 am told he is in consumiMion, and you — angel of goiKlncss!— you 
will not marry during his lifetime that you may not lacerate his feel* 
ipgs; for to this day he is tortured by icalouss, though 1 am per* 
suaded that he never loved you with true exalted k>ve' I know that 
when he heard of Morglyakov's attentions, he spied on vou, sent to 
find out, made inquiries. You arc sfuring him, my child; 1 have 
guessed your secret, and Gcxi knosss svith sshat bitter tears 1 have 
wetted my pillow!” 

*X}h, do drop all that, Mamma*” Zina interrupted in unspeakable 
misery. “I think you might have left your pillow nut,” she added 
bitingly. ”You can’t sfieak without all this declamation and tiourishi'* 
*^ou do not believe me, Zina! I>) not look u{xin me with antag* 
onisni, my child! My eyes have twK been dry for these two years, but 
1 hid my tears from you, and I swear that I, too, have greatly changed 
during that time! I have long umIcrstocMi your feelings arui, I regret to 
my, that it is only now that I have realized all the depth of your 
gr^. Can you blame me, my dear, for looking on this attachment as 
a fomantic folly inspired by that cursed Shakespeare who will poke 
his noae where he is not wanted? What mother will blame me for my 
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tenor, for the stqw I took, for the iteniiieM of my dectnon? But ooir, 
now after teeing your suffering for these two years, I understand and 
appreciate your feelings. Believe me that I understand you, perhaps 
iu better than you und'^rstand yourself. I am persuaded you knre not 
him, that unnatural boy, but your golden dreams, your lost happiness^ 
your exalted ideals. I, too, have loved, and perhaps more ardendy 
than you. I have suffered myself; I, too, have had my exalted 
And so who can blame me now; and above all, can you blame me for 
regarding a match with the Prince as the thing best fitted to save 
you, most essential fur you in your present position?** 

Zina had been listening with wonder to this long tirade, knowing 
perfectly well that her mother would not take up this tone without 
some ob|ect. But the unex{>ected conclusion in her mother's last words 
utterly ama/ed her. 

“Can you rc.illy propose to marry me to that Prince?” sh^ cried, 
looking at her mother in .istonishment and almost alarm. “Then it is 
not a mere dream, nut a project, hut your firm intention. So I guessed 
right? And . . . and . . . and in what way will such a marriage save 
me and he essential in my position? And . . . and . . . and in what 
way is all this worked in with what you have been saying just now — 
with ail this stor) ’ . . . I really don't understand you. Mammal” 

“And I ss'ontler how any one can fail to understand, mon angel’* 
exclaimed Mary a Alexantlrovna, growing excited in her turn. “In the 
first place the mere f.ui that you ssili move into a different society, a 
different worltl! You svili Ic.' ' for ever this detestable little town, 
full of terrible memories for ytiu; where you have no friend, no wel- 
come; where you have licen slandered; w'here all these magpies hate 
you for your iKauty. You may even go abroad this spring, to Italy, 
to Sw'it/erbnd, to Spain; to Spain, Zina, to Spain, where there is the 
Alhambra and the ( Uiadalquivir, not this wretched, miserable river 
here with its unseemly name. . . ." 

“But excuse me, Mamma, you are talking as if I were already 
married, or at least as though the Prince had made me an offer." 

“Don’t trouble .lUiut that, my angel; 1 know what I am talking 
about. But— allow me to priKeed. 1 have already mentioned the fira 
point, now for the second: 1 understand, my child, with what repug- 
nance you would give your hand to that Mozglyakov." 

"I know without your telling me that I never shall be his wife!" 
2Sna answered with heat, and her eyes flashed. 

"And if you knew how well I understand your repugnance, my 
dcarl It ia an awful thing to swear before the altar of God to love one 
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ior whom yoo can feel no level It is awful to belong to ^ wlmin 
you gantmi' even rtspecti And he will have your love; it is for that 
he will marry you. I can tell that by the look in his eyes when you 
turn away from him. How awful to keep up the pretence I I have 
endured that trial for twenty-five years. Your father has wrecked 
my life. He has, so to speak, sapped my youth, and how often you 
have seen my tearsl” 

*Tapa is in the country, please let him alone," answered Zina. 

"I know you always take his part. Ah, Zina! My heart achetl, when 
from motives of prudence 1 desired your marriage with Morglyakov. 
But there would be no need to diSNcmble with the Prince. Of course 
1 need not say that you cannot care for him . . . with love, and indeed 
he is not capable of ret^uiring such love. . . 

“My goodness, what nonsense' But I assure you that you arc mis- 
taken /rom the very beginning ujxm the most essential point. I^t 
me tell you that I don't ssant to saentice mvself for no reason that 
I know of. Let me tell sou that I don't want to lie married to anybody, 
and that 1 shall remain single. For the last two sears sou have lieen 
nagging at me for not getting married. Well, sou will have to make 
up your mind to accept it. 1 don’t want to, and that is all' .\iid st> it 
shall be.” 

“But Zinotchka darling, for goosiness’ sake don’t fls into a passion 
before you have heard what I have to sav' What a hot-heailed child 
you arc, to be sure. Allow me to look at it from mv point of view, 
and you will agree ssith me at nmc llie Prince will lisr for a sear or 
two at the utmost, and to my mind it is lictter to lie a \oung widow 
than an old maid, to sa> nothing of sour iKing at his death a princess, 
free, wealthy, and imlrficndcnt' .Ms dear, you mav lo<>k ssiih aan- 
lempt on these calculitions — caLulations on his death' Hut I am a 
mother, and what mother ssould condemn me for mv far'Sightcdness^ 
Finally, if like an angel of gocKlncss you still feet u)m|>assiun for that 
boy, such compassion that you arc unwilling to Ik- m.irried yi long as 
he lives (as 1 conjecture is the case), rrllect that you wilt give him 
fresh courage and relieve his mind bv marrving the Priiur' If hr has 
a ^rk of common sense, he will understand, of course, that jealousy 
of the Prince would be misplaced, absurd; he will understanil that you 
have married from motives of prudence, from necessity. He will 
uoderstanri, indeed, that is— I merely mean to say, you can marry any 
one you like when the Prince is dead." 

“To put it pbinly, it comes to this: marry the Prince, plunder him, 
fcckoning on his death to marry a lover afterwards. You balance your 
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aooouiitt cleverly. You try to tempt me, offering me ... I undentatti 
you, Mamma, I quite understand you! You never can resist a diqday 
of noble sentiments, even in the nastiest action. You had better have 
said simply and straightforwardly: ‘Zina, it is base, but it is profkabl^ 
and so consent to do it!' that would be more candid, anyway.” 

“But why, my child, persist in looking at it from that point of view 
— from the point of view of deception, artfulness, self-interest? You 
regard my calculation as base, deceitful. But by all that is holy, what 
deceit is there about it, where is the baseness? Look at yourself in 
the glass; you are so lovely that one might give up a kingdom for your 
sake! And you, you a iKauty, sacrifice your best years to an old man! 
Like a lovely star you will shed light on his declining hours; you, 
like the green ivy, will twine alxiut his age; you, and not that nettle, 
that alximinable woman, who has cast a spell on him, and from greed 
IS s.ipping his existence. Do you think that his money, his princely 
rank, is more precious than you^ Wlicre is the deceit, where is the 
baseness in that’ You don't know what you are saying, Zinal” 

“They evidently arc more precious, since 1 have to marry a decrepit 
wreck. Deceit is always deceit. Mamma, whatever the object may be.” 

“On the contrary, ms dear, on the contrary! You may look at it 
from a loftv, indeed from a Christim jxnnt of view, my childl You 
said yourself on one occasion, in a moment of frenzy, that you would 
like to Ik a bister <>l .\Itrcs. Your heart had sutfered, had grown 
hard. You said (I know this) ihat it could not love now. If you do 
not believe in love, turn your ‘ -elings to another loftier subject, turn 
It genuinely, like a child with all faith and reverence — and God will 
bless you. 'Ihis old man has sulTercd uh>. he is unhappy, he is perse- 
cuted; 1 have known Inm tor some years and have alwavs cherished 
for him an mcornprehensihle svmpathy, akin to love, as though I had 
a presentiment. He his Irieiul, Ik his daughter, Ik jKrhaps even his 
plaything— if one is to s(Kak plainiv. But warm his heart, and you 
will be doing an act ginlly and virtuous' lie is r* liculous— don’t 
think of that. He is halt a man— have companion on him; you are 
a Christian! Master youiselt; such deeds arc done by self-mastery. 
To our mimts it is hard to bandage wounds in a hospital; it is revolt- 
ing to breathe the mtecied air ot the sick nxim. But there are angels 
of mercy wh<i do that and (hank CkkI tor their vcKation. Here is 
balm for ytuir wounded hr u., occujiation, sclf-sacrifice — and you will 
heal your own wounds. Where is the egoism in it, where is the base* 
ness? But you don't believe me. You imagine, perhaps, that I am 
duiunulaung when 1 talk of duty, of aclf-sacrifice. You can't conoeive 
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that ^ a £rivoknu^ worldly woman, can have a heart, feelings, prin- 
dfdes. Well, refuse to believe, insult your mother, but admit that 
what she says is reasonable and helpful. Imagine that it is not I who 
am speaking but some one else; shut your eyes, turn round to the 
comer, imagine that some unseen voice is speaking to you. . . . What 
troubles you most is that it is all for the sake of money, as though it 
were some sale or purchase. Well, renounce the money if money is so 
hateful to you. Keep only what is barely necessary for yourself, and 
give away the rest to the poor. Help him, for instance, that luckless 
boy lying now on his death-bed.” 

”He will take no help,” Zma s.'iid softly, as though to herself. 

"He will not take it, but his mother will take it,” Marya Alexan* 
drovna answered triumphantly. “She will take it without his knowing. 
You sold your earrings, your aunt's present, and helped her six 
months ago; I know that. I know the old woman takes in washing to 
keep her unhappy son.” 

“He ivill soon have no need of help ” 

“1 know what you are hinting at, too,” Mar>.i .Mexandrovna caught 
her up; and an inspiration, a genuine inspiration, dawned u()on her. 
“I know what you are alluding to. They s.iv he is in lonsumption and 
will not hve long But who sa>s that’ The other day 1 purposely ques- 
tioned Kalist Stanislavitch; 1 w'as anxious alxiut him, bciausc 1 have 
a heart, Zina. Kalist Stanislavitch answered me, that the illness was, 
of course, serious, but that he was convinced that, so far, the poor boy 
was not in consumption, but that it was onlv a rather severe alTcction 
of the chest. Question him yourselt. He told me, as a fact, that under 
different circumstances, csficcially with a change of climate and sur- 
roundings, the patient might recover. He told me that in Spain— 
and 1 had heard it before and even reatl it — tint in Spain there is 
aome extraordinary island, I believe it is called Malaga— like some 
wine, in fact — where not only {Krv>ns with weak lungs, hut even 
consumptives rccriver simply iiom the climate, ami that (Kople go 
tbere on purpose to be treated, people of rank and consc()Ucnce, of 
course; or commercial (xxipie too, if onlv they arc ruh. Hut the magical 
Alhambra, the myrtles the lemons, the Spaniards on their mules! 
That alone would make an extraordinary impression on a {xietical 
nature. You think he will not take your help, your money for the 
journey.^ Well, deceive him, then, if you are sorry fur him! Deception 
ii pardonable when it is to save a man s life. Cove him hope, even 
promifc him your love; tell him you will marry him when you are 
left a widow. Anything in the world can be said in an honouraUe 
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way. Your mother will not teach you anything diifaonourable, 2na; 
you will do this to save his lif^ so anything is permissiUel You will 
restore him to life through hope; he will begin to take trouble over 
his health, to try and cure himself, to obey the doctors. He will try 
to regain his health for the sake of happiness. If he recovers, even 
though you do not marry him, anyway he will be well again, and 
anyway you will have saved him, you will have brought him back 
to life. And indeed one may even look at him with sympathy; perhaps 
fate has taught him a lesson and changed him for the better, and if 
only he is worthy of you — marry him, if you like, when you are left 
a widow. You will be wealthy and independent. If you restore him to 
health, you can give him a position in the world — a career. Your mar* 
riage will be more excusable then than now, when it is out of the 
question. What would be in store for you both if you were to venture 
on such madness now’ Universal contempt, beggary, the task of 
pulling the nasty urchins’ c:irs, for that is part of his duties, the 
reading of Shakespeare together, staying on for ever in Mordasov; 
and lastly, his speedy and inesitable death. While if you restore him 
to health you will be restoring him fur a useful, virtuous life; if you 
forgive him, you will make him adore you. He is fretting over hu 
abominable action, and opening a new life to him, forgiving him, you 
will give him ho{)e and reconcile him to himself. He mav enter the 
service, may rise to a good grade; and indeed, even if he does not 
recover, he will die ha(ipy, at peace with himself, in your arms— for 
you will be able to lie with ''im at that moment — trusting in your 
love, forgiven by you, in the shade of the mvrtles and lemons, under 
the azure exotic sky! Oh, Zina! all that is in your power! There is 
every advantage for you in it — and all that through marriage with the 
Prince." 

Marya Alexandrnvna had finished. Rather a prolonged silence fol> 
lowed. Zina’s agitation w as inexpressible. 

We will not undertake to describe Zina’s feelings; we cannot even 
conjecture them. Hut it seemed that Marya .\lexandrovna had found 
the way to her heart. Not knowing what was the present state of her 
daughter's feelings, she hail gone over every mood in which she 
might possibly be, and guessal that she had at bst hit on die true 
path. She coersely touched uixm the sorest spot in Zina’s heart. And, 
from old habit, she could not refrain from the exhibition of noble 
tentiments, which of course did not hoodwink Zina. *What does it 
matter if die does not believe me." thought Marya Alexandrovna. 
only ) have made her dunk things overt If only 1 have clearly h in t ed 
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at what I could not say outri^tl** So she argued, and she attained 
her object. The ef!^ was produced. Zina listened greedily. Her cheeks 
glowed, her bosom heaved. 

**Listen, Mamma," she said resolutely at last, though the sudden 
pallor of her face betrayed what that resolution cost her. "Listen, 
Mamma." 

But at that moment a sudden noise in the entrance hall, and a harsh, 
shrill voice asking for Marya Alexandrovna, made Zina pause. Marya 
Alexandrovna jumped from her seat. 

"Oh, my goodness!” she cried, "the devil has sent that magpie, the 
Colonel’s wife; why, I all but turned her out of the house a fortnight 
she added, almost in despair. “But . . . but it is im|x>ssible not 
to receive her now' Impossible' She most likely has news, or she 
would not have dared to come. It is im(K>rtant, Zina' I must know. 
. . . We must neglect nothing now ' — Oh, how grateful I am for your 
visiti" she cried, hastening to meet her guest. “How did sou come to 
think of me, my precious Sofya Petros na^ What an en<hant'ing 
surprise." 

Zina ran out of the room. 

Chapter 6 

The Colonel’s wife, S^»f>a Petrovna Karpuhin, had only a moral 
resemblance to a magpie. Physicalls she was more like a sparrow. She 
was a httle bdy, about fifty, with sliarp little eses svith freckles and 
yellow patches all over her face. On her little drietl-up Ixidy, (Krchetl 
oo strong, thin, sparrow-like little legs, was a dark silk dress which 
was always rustling, for the Oilonel's lads could not keep still fur tsvo 
seconds. She was a spiteful and maligtunt gossip. She was mad on the 
fact of being a colonel's wife. She very often fought with her husliand, 
die retired Colonel, and used to scratch his face. .VIotmver, she used 
to drink four gbsses of vcxlka in the morning, and as many in the 
evening, and had an ins.ine hatred t<«r Anna Nikolaevna Antipov, 
who had turned her out of her house the week iKtore, as ss'ell as for 
Ketalya Dmitrycvna Paskudin, who had assisted in the oficratinn. 

**1 have only kxiked in for a minute, mon ange," she twittered. “I 
vcally ought not to have sat down. I have only come to tell you what 
oiarvdlous thing* arc going on among us. The whole town has gone 
od its head about that PrinccI Our wily ones — pout sompreneM ore 
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diating him, hunting him down, snatching him from one anotfacTy 
regaling him with champagne— you wouldn’t believe itl You wouldn't 
believe itl How could you bring yourself to let him go? Do you know 
that he is at Natalya Dmitryevna’s now?*' 

”At Natalya Dmitryevna’sl” cried Marya Alexandrovna, jumping 
up from her seat. “Why, he was only going to see the Governor, and 
afterwards, perhaps, to Anna Nikolaevna’s, and was not going to 
stay long even there 1“ 

“Not for long, I dare say; catch him now if you cani He did not 
find the Governor at home, then he went to Anna Nikolaevna's, 
promised to dine with her, and Natalya Dmitryevna, who is always 
with her nowadays, has earned him of! to her house for lunch. There's 
your Prince!" 

“And what . . . alxiut Mozglyakov* Why, he promised . . 

“Yes, your Mo/glyakov, indeed! You think a lot of him, don’t you? 

. . . Why, he has gone with him. You see if they don’t get up a game 
of cards there, and he loses all his money as he did last yearl Yes, and 
they’ll make the Prince take a hand tof>, and strip him like bark. And 
the things she is spicading about, that Natalya! She is crying aloud 
that you arc trving to ensnare the Prince, you know, with certain 
objects — vous comprenez? She is talking to him about iL Of course he 
doesn’t understand; he sits like a sset cat and says, ‘Oh, yc-es! oh, ye<sl* 
at every word. And she, she brought out her Sonka— only fancyl 
fifteen, and she still kcqis her in short skirts, only down to the knee, 
so you can imagine. . . . lliey "nt for that little orphan Mashka; she 
is in short skins too, only above the knee — I looked through my 
lorgnette . . . they put »)me sort of red caps with feathers on their 
heads — 1 really don't know sshat it was meant fori And they made 
the two little magpies dance the Cossack dance to the piano before 
the Prince! Well, sou know his weakness; he was melting with ecstasy. 
'Caintours! contours!' He liKikcd at them through his lorgnette, and 
they did distinguish themselves, the magpies! They got red in the 
face, they twirled their legs, and it w'as such an exhibition that I was 
shtKked, and that was all alxiut it. Thx)! Call that a dance! I've danced 
myself, the shawl dance, at the breaking-up party at Madame Jarnis's 
select Imarding school — and it really was a distinguished performance. 
I was applauded by senators! llie daughters of princes and counts 
were educated there! But this was simply a cancan! I grew hoc with 
*hame, 1 grew hoc, hot! I simply could not sit it out! . . .’* 

“But . . . surely you* have not been at Natalya Dmitryevna’s your* 
•elf? Why. you 
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*'Why, ye^ she did insult me last iveek. 1 say that straight out to 
every one. Mais, ma chirc, I wanted to have a peep at that Prince* 
if it was only through a crack in the door. I did go. For where else 
could I have seen him? I shouldn't have been to see her, if it hadn't 
been for that horrid old Prince I Only fancy, chocolate was handed 
round to every one, but not offered to me, and they did not say a word 
to me all the time. She did that on purpose, you know. The tub of a 
woman, I'll pay her out! But good-bye, mon ange. 1 am in a hurry 
now, a great hurry ... 1 must find Akulina Panfilovna, and tell her 
... only you may as well sav good-bye to the Prince now, he won't 
come back to you. You know he has no memory, so Anna Nikolaevna 
will certainly carry him off I They arc all afraid that you ... do you 
understand^ on Zina’s account." 

*‘QueUc horreur!” 

**1 assure you the whole town is talking of it! Anna Nikobevna is 
set on keeping him to dinner, and then to stav altogether. She is doing 
that to spite you, mon ange. I peeped into the ser\ ants’ quarters; such 
a bustle going on there; they arc preparing the dinner, such a cbtter 
of knives. . . . They have sent for champgne. Make haste, make 
haste, and catch him on the ro.ul v, hen he is on his way to her. Why, 
he promised to dine with you first* He is your visitor, and not hers! 
To think of her basing the laugh of sou, the sly ;ade, the marplot, 
the filthy slut! Why, she is not ssorth the sole of my shoe, though she 
is the prosecutor’s ssife* I am a i.oloncI s ssite ms self* I ssas brought 
up at Madame Jarnis’s select establishment ... 'I t<Md Sfa$t aJtfu, 
mon angel 1 have my ossn sledge ssaiting, or 1 ssould have gone with 
you. . . ." 

The walking nessspaper vanished. Marva Alexandros na uas all of 
a tremble with excitement, but her visitor's adsac svas extremely clear 
and practical. There was no reason to delay, and indecil no time to be 
lost. But the chief difficulty still remained. Marya .Mexandroviu flew 
to TUtui room. 

Zina, pale and troubled, was ssalking up and down the ror>m, with 
her arms crossed and her head tiossed. 'I here ssere tears in tier eyes, 
but there was a glcim of determination in the look she cast u|wn her 
mother. She made haste tri hide her tears, anil a sarcastic smile came 
on to her lips. 

*'Mainina,’' she said, before her mother could speak, "you wasted 
a great deal of your eloquence on me )utt now, far too much. But 
you <fid not bhnd me—1 am not a child. To persuade myself that I 
am mcrifirinig myself hke a Sister of Mercy, though 1 have no vocation 
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for such a lif^ to juttify the bate d e eda one aMnniitt from ttoqde 
qitnun, with the pretence of honourable motivea— all that ia caauiatry 
which cannot deceive me. Do you hear? That could not deceive me^ 
and I want you to know that!” 

“But, mon ange" cried Marya Alexandrovna, crestfallen. 

“Do not speak, Mamma. Have the patience to hear me to the end. 
Though I fully recognize that it is Jesuitical casuistry, though I fully 
vtahze the utter baseness of such a proceeding, I fully accept your 
pioposition— do you hear? — fully; and I tell you I am ready to marry 
the Prince, and even ready to second all your efforts to induce him 
to marry me. With what object 1 do so there is no need for you to 
know. It IS enough that I have made up my mind. 1 have made up 
my mind to everything: 1 will put on his boots for him; 1 will be 
his servant; 1 will dance to please him, to make up for my baseness 
to him; 1 w'lll do anything in the world that he may not regret having 
married me! Hut in return for my decision, I insist that you tell me 
openly by what means sou are going to arrange it all. Smee you hasre 
begun sjieaking so insistently alxiut it, sou could not — I know you — 
have done so without having some definite plan in your head. Be open 
for once in your life at least. Ojicnncss is the indispensable conditioni 
I cannot decide without knossing exactly how you intend to do it alL" 

Marya .Mexandrovna ssas so much taken aback by Zina’s unexpected 
conclusion that tor some time she suxmI facing her, dumb and motioii> 
less with ama/ement, and stared at her open-eyed. She had prepared 
herself to combat the obstinate immticism of her daughter, of whose 
severe rectitude she sIimhI in constant dread, and nosv she suddenly 
heard that her daughter agreed svith her, and was ready to do any- 
thing, even in opjiosiiion to her principles! The whole affair was, in 
conseejuence, immensely simplified; and there was a gleam of joy in 
her eyes. 

’’Zinotchka!'' she cried enthusiastically. “Zinutchka, you are my own 
flesh and blood!” 

She could say no more, but flew to embrace her daughter. 

“Oh, my gocHinrssI 1 ilul not ask tor your endearments, Mamma,“ 
cried Zina, with impatient repulsion. “1 don’t want your rapturesi 
1 ask you for an answer to my question, and nothing more." 

“But, Zina, 1 love you! 1 adore you, and you repulse me. . . . You 
know 1 am doing my best for your hapjxness. . . 

And unfeigned tears glistened in her eyes. Marya Alexandrovna 
Ksdly did love Una in her oum way, and on this occasion, in her suo* 
and her excitement, she was Mmming over with sentimentil 
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emodon: in spite a certain narrowness in her outlook, Zina under* 
stood that her mother loved her and — that love was burdensome to 
her. She would have been more at ease, indeed, if her mother had 
hated her. . . . 

“Well, don’t be angry. Mamma; I am so agitated," she said, to 
soothe her. 

“I am not angry, I am not angry, my angel," Marya Alexandrovna 
twittered, reviving instantly. "Of course 1 know that you are .igitated. 
Well, my dear, you insist on openness . . . certainly I will be open, 
entirely open, I assure you! If only you would trust me! And to begin 
with, I must tell you that I have not yet a definite plan — that is, in full 
detail, Zinotchka; and indeed I could not have; a clever girl like you 
will sec why. I foresee some obstacles, in fait. . . . That magpie just 
now babbled all suns of nonsense . . . (oh. my goodness, I must make 
haste). You see, I am entirely o[sen! Hut 1 swear I will attain my 
object,” she added, with enthusiasm. “My confidence is not romanc* 
ing, as you called it just now, my angel; it rests on a basis of reality. 
It is founded on the absolute feeble-minded ness of the Prince, that is 
the canvas on which I can embroider w’hat I like, llie great thing is 
that they should not prevent me! .\s though those fools could outwit 
met" she cried, bringing her hand down on the table, with a gleam 
in her eye, “That is my alTair! And what is most nctessarv is to begin 
as quickly as wx can, «> as to settle what is most important to-day, if 
only it is possible." 

“Very good, Mamma; only listen to one more . . . pine of open- 
ness: do you know why I am v> interested to know' sour plan and 
have no faith in it^ Ikri.ause I cannot rely u(ion mvselt. I have said 
already that I base made up my mind to this base action; but if the 
details of your plan are realiv too resulting, too «iirts, I warn sou that 
1 shan’t be able to enciure it, and I shall lling it all up. I know that 
that is only an added baseness; ir> revilve u(Min vileness, and to be 
afraid of the filth in which it is swimming; but there is no help for it. 
It will inevitably be vj* . . .“ 

“But, Zinotchka, what is there particularly vile in it, mon angc?" 
Marya Alexandrovna w'as protesting timidly. "It is nothing but mak* 
tag an advaniager>ui marriage, and evrryiKKiy does that, you know! 
You have only to look at it from that |xnnt of view, and it all seems 
perfectly honourable. . . ." 

“Ah, Mamma, for (iod's sake, don’t try to deceive mcl You see, 1 
§gne to anything, anything! What more do you want? Please don't 
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be alarmed if 1 call things by their names. That is perhaps my only 
comfort now.” 

And a bitter smile came upon her lips. 

“Well, well I that’s all right, my angel; we can differ in our opinions 
and yet mutually respect each other. Only if you are anxious about 
the details and are afraid they will be nasty, leave all that business 
to me; I assure you that not a speck of dirt shall fall on you. Should 
I be willing to compromise you in people’s eyes.^ Only rely on me 
and everything shall be settled capitally with the utmost decorum, above 
all, with the utmost decorum! There shall not be the slightest scandal, 
and if there should he the tiniest, unavoidable, little bit of scandal — 
well, wh.it of it? Why, we shall be far away then! We shan’t stay here, 
you know! They can talk as much as they like, we can despise themi 
They will l)c envious. And they are not worth worrying abouti I 
wonder at you, Zinotchka — l)ut don’t be angry with me — how can 
you, with your pride, be afraid of them?” 

“Oh, Mamma, I am not in the least afraid of themi You don’t 
understand me a bit," Zina answered irritably. 

“Well, well, my love, don’t Ik angry. All I mean is that they are 
contriving some nasty plots every day of their lives, and here, just 
for once in >our life . . . Hut how silly I am! What am 1 saying? 
It is not nasty at all! What is there nasty about it? On the contrary, 
it is perfectly honourable! 1 will prove that to you conclusively, Zina. 

I repeat, it all «le|Kiuls on how you kxik at it. . . .’’ 

"Oh, do leave off. M.imn with sour arguments,’’ Zina cried 
wrathfully, and she st.mijKil impatiently. 

“Well, my love. I’ll say no more. I’ll say no more! 1 have said 
something fcNilish .igain. . . .’’ 

A brief silence follosvrd. .M.irya .\lexandrovna meekly waited for 
Zina to speak, and IcKikeil uneasily into her eyes, as a little dog who 
has done ss'rong watches its mistress. 

“I don’t understand how yni arc going to set to work," Sna con- 
tinued, with repugnance. ’’I feel sure that sou will only meet svith 
ignominy. I despise their opinion, but for you it will mean disgrace.” 

“Oh, if that’s all that is worrying you, my angel, ple.ise don’t svorry 
yourself! I Ik*t you, I entreat you. If only ssx are agreed, you need not 
be anxious about me. Oh, if onlv you knew the storms 1 have 
weathered unharmed! The $cra|scs I have had to get out of! Well, 
only let me have a try. In anv case we must lose no time in getting 
the Prince rAe-d-l/re. That is the very first thing. And all the rest will 
depend on iti But I can foresee the rest. They will all be up in ann% 
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but . . . that does not matter. Ill settle their business! I am frightawd 
of Moaglyakov, too. . . ." 

''Mozglyakovl” Zina pronounced with contempt. 

"Why, yes, Mozgiyakov; only don’t you be frightened, Zinotchkal 
I declare I’ll bring him to such a pass that he will help us of himselfl 
You don’t know me, Zinotchkal You don’t know what 1 am equal to 
in an emergency! Ah, Zinotchka, darling! When I heard about the 
Prince a little while ago, the thought Hashed upon my brain even then. 
My whole mind seemed full of light at once. And who, who could 
ezpect that he would come to us? Why, such an op(iortunity might 
noc occur once in a thousand years' Zinotchka, mv angel, there is no 
didionour in your marrying an old man and a hrtikcn-ilown cripple, 
but there would be in your marrying a man you could not endure, 
dx>ugh you would really tie his wife. And you won’t lie a real wife 
to the Prince, you know. Why, it is not m.irriagc. It is only a domestic 
contract! Why, of course it will Ixt a Itcncfit to him, the fool! Why, 
it is bestowing priceless happiness on an old fool like that! Ah, how 
beautiful you are to-day, Zinotchka' Not l)c.iutiful, but a queen of 
beauty! Why, if 1 were a man 1 svould ssin you half a kingdom, if 
you wanted itl They are all asses! How resist kissing this hand!” And 
Marya Alexandrovna kissed her daughter's hand warmly. ’’Why, this 
is my flesh and blood! We will marry him by force, if nc«l be, the 
old fool! And how wc svil! arrange life, you and I, Zinotchkal You 
won’t drive away your old mother, when you arc in luck, will you? 
Though we do quarrel, my angel, you have never had another friend 
like me, anyway . . 

"Mamma! If you have decided, perh.ips it is time . . . you were 
doing something. You are simply wasting time here!” said Zina 
impatiently. 

"It is time, Zina, it is. Oh, I have lieen letting myself chatter too 
loog!” cried Marya Alexandrovna, catihing herself up. "They are 
trying to entice the Prince away altogether. I'il get into the sledge 
and set off at once. 111 drive round, call Mozgiyakov out, and then 
... Yes, ni bring him away by force, if need be! CkmitI hve, Zinotchka, 
gootMsye, darling; don’t grieve, have no doubts, don’t be sad — above 
allL<lon’t be sad. Everything will turn out splendidly; everything shall 
be done with dignity and danrimi' It makes all the difference how 
you look at it. , . , Well, gr^Hi-byr, good-bye.” 

Mary Alexandrovna made the sign of the ertm over Zina, whisked 
out of the room, tsvtsted and turned before the lnoking<glass in her 
owo room for a brief insuni, and two minutei later was b^g whirled 
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•kmg die stieett ei Mordaiov in her dedge» which was always at die 
door at that hour in readiness for paying calls. Marya Alexandrovna 
lived en grand. 

“No^ you won’t outwit me,” she thought, as she sat in her sledge. 
“Zina consents, and that means half my task is done. And break down 
nowl Nonsense! Ah, that Zina! She has agreed, anyway, at last! So 
some considerations do affect even her darling brain! I drew a tempt* 
ing prospect for her! I touched her! But it is terrific how beautiful die 
is tOKlay! With her beauty 1 would have had Europe upside down to 
suit me. Oh, well, we’ll wait and see. . . . Shakespeare will fade away 
when she becomes a princess and gets to know a thing or two. What 
does she know^ Mordasov and her schcxilmaster . . . H’m! . . . But 
what a princess she will be! 1 love in her that pride, that boldness. 
She is so unapproachable! She glances at you — it is the look of a 
queen. Why, how could she, how could she fail to see her advantage? 
She saw it at last! She'll see the rest. ... I shall be with her, of ooursel 
In the end she will agree with me on every point! And she won’t be 
able to get on without me. 1 shall be a princess myself. 1 shall be 
known in Petersburg. Farewell, horrid little town! The Prince will die 
and that boy will die, and then 1 will marry her to a reigmng prince. 
Only one thing I am afraid of: didn’t I confide too much in her? 
Wasn’t I t(X) o(>en’ Didn't 1 let myself be carried away by my fed* 
ings^ She frightens me; oh, she frightens me!” 

And Marya .Mexandrovna liecamc engrossed in her meditations; 
needless to say that they sserc f an active nature. But as the proverb 
has It: "A giMxl ssill does more than compulsion." 

Left alone, Zina s|<ju a long time walking up and down the room, 
with her arms crossed. She |xmdcrcd over many things. Often, and 
almost unconscious! >, she rcjicated, “It's time, it’s time, it’s high time!” 
What did that fragmentary exclamation mcan.^ More than once tears 
glistened on her long, silky eyelashes. She did not think of checking 
them or wiping them assay. Hut there was no rc“d fo. her mother to 
be anxious, and to try to jienctratc into her daughter’s thoughts. 2Una 
had fully made up her mind, am! ssas pre^xircd for all the consequences. 

"Wait a bit," thought Nastasya Petrovna, threading her way out of 
the lumber-rrxim on the departure ot the Gilond’s wife. "And 1 was 
meaning to put on a pink riblion for the benefit of that vrretched 
Prince, and was fool ciU'agli to believe that he would marry mel 
Ah, Marya Alexandrovna, 1 am a slut, 1 am a beggar, I take bribes 
of two hundred roubles, do I ? 1 dare say I ought to have let you o& 
snd taken nothing from a swell bke you. 1 to^ the money honour* 
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aUy; I took it for the expenses connected with the job. ... I mi^t 
have had to give a bribe myself. What do you care that I demeaned 
myself to break the lock with my own hands? 1 did the dirty work 
for your beneAt, while you sit with your hands in your lapl You have 
only to embroider on the canvas; wait a bit, I'll show you the canvasi 
ril show you both whether I dm a slutl You will appreciate Nastasya 
Petrovna and her kindness.” 


Chapter 7 

But Marya Alexandrovna was led by her gofnl genius. The 
project she was planning was a grand and daring one. 'I'o marry her 
daughter to a ssealthy man, to a prince and to a wreck, to marry her 
without any one's knowing it, taking adsantage ot the feeble-minded* 
ness and defcncelessness ot her guest, to do this bs stealth like a thief, 
as Marya Alexandruvna’s enemies w'ould s.iy, was not only Ixiltl but 
audacious. It was of course a protitablc scheme, but in case of failure 
the schemers would be covered with disgrace. Marya .Mexandrovna 
knew this, but she did not despair. "You don't know wh.it storms 1 
have weathered unharmed,” she had said to /.ina, and she had spoken 
truly. Otherwise she would not have been much ot a heroine. 

There is no disputing that all this was something like highway 
robbery; but Mar)a .Mexandrovna did not take much notur ot that. 
On that score she had one wonderful and iintailing reilection: "Once 
married, you can't Ik unmarried.” .\ simple thought, but alluring 
the imagination with such e\tr.iordin.irv .idsantages that the mere con- 
cepiion of them sent thrills ami shudders all oxer her. .Mtogethrr she 
was in great excitement, and sat in her sledge as though she were on 
thorns. Like a woman of insp ration w'uh an iinmisiakahle creative 
gift, she had alre.idy formed .1 plan of .urion. Hut this plan was still 
a rough sketch, altogether en zrjntl, and still l<Mimcd vimewhat dimly 
before her. A m.iu of details ami untoreseen (KisMbiliiies of all sorts 
awaited her. But Marya Alexandrovna had contidente in herKlf; she 
was agitated, not by fear of failure- *no' the longeil only to begin 
the fray as toon as prAsiblc. Impatience, a laudable impatience, Arcd 
her at the thought of delays and olntadrs. But as we arc speaking of 
obstacles we will ask leave to explain emr mramtig more fully. *I1tc 
diief trouble Marya Alexandrovna foresaw and expected was from her 
excellent fdlowKitizens, and especially from the highly respectable 
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ladies of Mordaaov. She knew by experience dieir implacable hatred 
for herself. She was perfealy certain, for instance, that at that moment 
every one in the town probably knew of her designs, althou^ no 
one had been told anything about them. She knew from bitter exp6> 
rience on more than one occasion, that no incident, even of the most 
private nature, happened in her house in the morning without being 
known by the evening to the humblest market-woman, the humblest 
individual sitting behind a counter. Of course Marya Alexandrovna, 
so far, had only a presentiment of trouble. But such presentiments 
had never deceived her. She was not deceived now. This was what 
had actually hap|)cncd, though she knew nothing positive about it. 
About midday, that is just three hours after the Prince’s arrival in 
Mord<isov, strange rumours were circulating about the town. No one 
knew where they had begun, but they spread instantly. All began 
assuring one another that Marya Alexandrovna had already made 
a match iKlween the Prince and her Zina, her portionless, twenty- 
three-ycar-rdd Zina; that Mri/glyakov had been dismissed, and that 
it was all signed and settles!. What was the cause of these rumours? 
Could it Ik that every one knew Marya Alexandrovna so well that 
they instantly hit on the very centre of her secret thoughts and ideals? 
Neither the incongruity of such a rumour with the usual order of 
things, for such atfairs can very rarely be settled in an hour, nor the 
obvious lack ot any toundation for the story, for no one could dis> 
cover whence it h.ul arisen, c<*uld shake the conviction of the people 
of Morslaviv. The rumours i, sv ami tcxik rrxit with extraordinary 
olistinatv. What is most remark.iblc is that they began to circulate 
at the very time when Marya .Mexandrovna svas beginning her con- 
versation with Zina on that verv subicet So sharp arc the noses of the 
provincials! l*hc instimt ot provincial newsmongers sometimes ap- 
proaches the miraculous, and ot course there is some reason for it. 
It is founded on the closest and most interestctl study of one another, 
pursued through mans vears. Kverv provincial lives, as it were, under 
a glass case. Iliere is no |iossihihty of concealing anything from your 
excellent fcllow-citi/cns. They know you by heart, they know even 
what you don't know aUnit vourscll. The provincial ought, one would 
think, by hi> ’‘cry nature to Ik a psychologist and a sfKcialist on humaa 
nature. That is why I have iKen sometimes genuinely amazed at meet- 
ing in the provinces noc |>s\chologists and specialists on human nature^ 
but a very great number of asses. But that U aside; that is a super- 
fluous reflection. 

The news was like a thunderclap. A marriage with the Prince 
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appeared to every one so advantageous, so dazzling^ that even the 
atraageness of the affair did not occur to any one. We will observe 
one other drcumstance: Zina was almost more hated than Marya 
AJezandrovna — ^why? — 1 cannot tell. Possibly Zina’s beauty may have 
been partly the reason. Perhaps the fact, too, that Marya Alexandrovna 
was anyway recognized as one of themselves by all the ladies of Morda* 
sov, she was a berry off the same bush. If she had vanished from the 
town — who knows’ — they might have regretted her. She enlivened 
thev society by her goings-on. It would have been dull without her. 
Zina, on the contrary, behaved as if she ucrc living in the clouds and 
not in Mordasov. She was somehow not on a level with these people, 
not their equal, and, (wssibly without lieing aware of it, behaved with 
insuperable haughtiness in their company* And now all of a sudden, 
that 2hna, concerning whom there was a sc.ind.iIous story, that proud, 
that haughty Zina was becoming a millionaire and a princess, was 
rising to rank and distinction. In a couple of years, when she would 
be a widow, she would marry a duke or maslic a general, who knows, 
perhaps a governor (and the (iovernor of Mordasos uas, as luck 
would have it, a widower with a great weakness lor the fair sex). 
Then she w’ould be the lady of the greatest consequence in the prov- 
ince, and of course the mere thought of that was insufferable, and 
no news could ever have aroused more indignation in Mordaww than 
the news of Zina’s marrying the Prince. Inst intiv i furious outcry rose 
on all sides. People declared th.it it was wicked, (lositively vile; that 
the Prince was out of his mind; that the old man was linng decaved, 
that they wxre taking adsant.tgc of his feeble mindedness to deceive 
him, to dupe him, to cheat him; that the old man must Ik saved from 
ibar bkxxithirsty claws; that it svas rohlicrv .in«l immorality, and 
finally that other girls were just as go'M] as Zin i; and other girU might 
iust as well marry the Prince All these ohiections and ojnniont, Marya 
AJezandrovna, so far, only surmised, hut that was enough for her. 
filie knew for certain that every one, ahsoluiely every one, was ready 
m do everything possible, and even imjiossihle, to frustrate her de- 
fljgna. Here they were trying to kidiuji the Prince so that she would 
liave to get him back by force. Iksides, if she did succeed in catching 
the Prince and luring him back, she could not kceji him for ever on 
the lead. Besides, who could guarantee that that dav, within a couple 
qi lioun» the whole solemn conclave of Mordasov bdies would not be 
WItim io licr drawing-room, would not call on her on some pretext 
iiliidi would make it impossible to refuse to see them. If they were 
i tfased adminanfe at the door, they would climb in at the window^'' 
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a /iat aliiKMt impooible^ thou^ it did hajqwn in MbtdaacfV. In short; 
tbtre was not an hour, not a second, to he lost, and meanwhile nothii^ 
hid yet been begun. All at once an idea that was a stroke of genius 
flashed upon Marya Alexandrovna’s brain, and was instandy matured 
there. Of that new idea we shall not neglect to speak in its proper 
[Jace. Here we will only say that at that moment our heroine was 
dashing along the streets of Mordasov full of menace and invitation, 
resolving even upon actual violence should it prove necessary in order 
to get the Prince back. She did not yet know how it would be done and 
where she would meet him, but she did know positively that Mordasov 
would sink into the earth sooner than one jot of her present {dans 
should fail of accomplishment. 

Her first step could nut have been more successful. She succeeded 
in waylaying the Prince in the street and taking him back to dinner. 
If I am asked how, in spite of all her enemies’ devices, she managed 
to insist on getting her own way, so making Anna Nikolaevna lotdc 
rather a fool — I am bound to say that 1 regard such a question as insult* 
ing to Marya Alexandrovna. Could she fail to triumph over any 
Anna Nikolaevna Anti|X)v? She simply stopped the Prince on his way 
to her rival's house, and in spite of everything (including the {irotests 
of Mozglyakov, who was afraid of a scandal) transferred the old 
gentleman to her sledge. It was this that distinguished Marya Alex* 
androvna from her rivals, that on critical occasions she did not hesitate 
for fear of a scandal, taking as her motto that success justifies every* 
thing. The Prince, of course, . ade no great resistance, and, as usual, 
quickly forgot all about it, and was highly delighted. At dinner he 
lobbied away without ceasing, was exceedingly lively, made jokes and 
puns, began telling anecdotes which he did not finish, or jumfied from 
one story to another without bang aware of it. At Natalya Dmitry* 
evna’s he had drunk three glasses of cham{Kigne; at dinner he drank 
more, and was a>mpletciv fuddled. Marya Alexandrovna herself kept 
filling up his glass. The dinner was a very good one. The monster 
Nikita had not spoilt it. The lady of the house enlivened the party 
with the most foKinating graciousness. Rut the others, as though of 
design, seemed extraordinarily depressed. Zina maintained a sort of 
solemn silenc**. Mozglyakov was evidently put out and ate little. He 
was absorbed in thought, and as that s%as very exceptional with him, 
Marya Alexandrovna felt very uneasy. Nastasya Petrovna sat glum, 
and actually made signs to Mozglyakov which the latter entirely 
failed to observe. Had it not been for the enchanting suavity and 
vivacity of die hostess, the dinner would have been like a funeraL 
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Yet Marya Alexandrovna was inexpressibly exdted. Zina alarmed 
her dreadfiiUy with her mournful air and tear-stained eyes. And 
another difficulty was that there was need of haste, of prompt 
action; and that ‘‘accursed Mozglyakov” sitting on like a blockhead, 
troubling about nothing, and simply in the wayl It was, of course, 
impossible to begin on such a subject before him. Marya Alexandrovna 
rose horn the table in terrible uneasiness. What was her amazement, 
her delighted horror, if one may use such an expression, when, as soon 
as they arose from the table, Mozglyakov came up to her and suddenly, 
quite unexpectedly, announced that — to his great regret, of course — he 
was absolutely forced to take leave of them at once. 

“Where are you going?" Marya Alexandrovna asked, with a note 
of extreme regret. 

“Well, you see, Marya Alexandrovna,” Mo/glyakov began, with 
some uneasiness and even hesitation, “a very queer thing h.is happened 
to me. 1 really don’t know how to tell sou. . . . Fur gixxlness* sake 
give me advice." 

“Why, what is it?” 

“My godfather Uorotluev, the merchant, you know, met me to-day. 
The old fellow was quite hufT>, he scolded me and said I had grown 
proud. This is the third time I have liern in Mordasov without his 
having a glimpse of me. 'Come to tea to-day,' he said. It is four o'clock 
now, and he drinks tea in the old-fashioned way — when he wakes up. 
What am 1 to do^ It is a bore of course, .Marya .Mexaniiruvna, but 
think. He saves! my (vxir father from hanging, voti know, when he 
gambled away the government money. It was owing to that that he 
stood godfather to me. If I am vi happy as to marry /mania Afanav 
yevna I have only a hundreri an<l titts serfs, vshilr he has a million, 
people say, even more. He is childless. .Seventv, think of it* If one 
fdeascs him he m.iy leave one a hundred thousand in his will." 

“Oh, my gorxlness! What are sou alxuit* Why arc you ilclaying?" 
cried Marya Alexandrovna, scarcely loiuraling her relief, "(io to him, 
go to him! You must not let it slip. To l>c sure, I was noticing at 
dinner — you seemed w> dull! (»o, mon amt, go. Whs, you ought to 
have paid a call in the morning to show that you appreciate, that 
you value, his kindness. .Ah, you young |>eople, you young pcotilcl** 

“Why, Marya Alexandrovna," cries! Mii/glyakov in amazement, 
“you yourself attackerl me for that acquaintance. Why, you said that 
he was a peasant svith a great beard, connected with innkeepers, low* 
daas people and attorneys." 

“Oh! MMM amil We say a great many thoughtless thiqgs. I nuy 
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make mistakes like any one dse— I am not a saint. I don't remember, 
but I may have easily been in that mood. . . . Besides, you were not 
at that time paying your addresses to Zina. ... Of course it is egoism 
on my part, but now I am forced to look at it from a different point 
of view, and what mother could blame me in the circumstances? Go, 
do not delay for a minute! Spend the evening with him too . . . and, 
listen! Say something to him about me. Tell him that I have a great 
regard, a great liking, a respect for him; and do it tactfully, nicelyl 
Oh, my gfxxlncss, why, it quite went out of my head! I ought to have 
thought to suggest it to y»)u!” 

“You h.ivc quite reassured me. Mars a Alexandrovna,” Mozglyakov 
cried, enchanted. “I ssscar 1 will <*bcy sou in everything now! Why, I 
was simply afraid to tell sou* . . . Well, gfxxl-bye, I am off. Make 
my apologies to Zinaida Afanassevna. Though I shall certainly . . 

“I give you mv blessing, mon amt He sure you sfieak of me to him! 
He certatniv is a vers dear old man I changed mv opinion of him long 
ago. Though, indeed, I base alssays liked in him all those old-fadi- 
loned trills Russi in ss-.iss of his . . . Au revotr, mon ami, au rcvoirl" 

“Oh, ssh.it a hltssing that the devil has taken him off! No, it was 
the hand of (mh! helping us*” she thought, breathless svith joy. 

Pavel Alcvandrosit Ji ssint out into the hall, and svas putting on his 
fur coat when Nastassa Pttrosna seemed suddenly to spring from 
nowhere. She ssms Ising in ssait for h'ln. 

“Where are sou gt»ing'” she said, holding him by the arm. 

“To see Iloroelues, nis godta!..tr, .S’astassa Petrovna, svho graciously 
stooii sj>onw>r at ms ihristciiiiig . , . He’s a sscallhy old man, he will 
leave me something, 1 must m ikc up to him.” 

Pavel .’Mexaiidrositvli ssas m the Iksi of spirits. 

“To sec ItoriKlurs' \'irs ssell then, sa) good-bye to your bride,** 
Nastasya Petros na s.iul, .ibruptls. 

“Hosv do sou mean ginnl bse^” 

“Why, what 1 sas' ^ou inugine she is yours already! While they 
are trying to many her to the Prince. 1 have heard it myself." 

“To the Prince^ Mersy on us, Nastassa Petrovna!" 

“Mercy on us, to Ik sure* Nosv ss'ouldn’t you like to look on and 
overhear? Put down your coat and come this svay." 

Pavel Alcxandrovitch, jKUilied, put dossn his fur coat and followed 
Nastasya Petrovna on tiptiK; she led him to the same little lumber- 
room in which she had listened that morning. 

"But upon my word, Nastasya Petrovna, 1 really don’t underiiaiid.'* 
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wdl, yon'O understand when you bend down and listen. The 
laice will begin at once, no doubt." 

“What farce?" 

"Shi don’t speak so loud! The farce is that they are simply hoaxing 
you. This morning, when you had gone away with the Prince, Marya 
Akxandrovna was a whole hour persuading Zina to consent to marry 
this Prince; she said that nothing would be easier than to get round 
him and force him to get married, and she pitched such a Hne tale 
that I felt quite sick. I overheard it all from here. Zina consented. 
How flattering they both were to you! They ltx>k u^xin you simply 
as a fool, and 21ina said straight out that nothing would induce her to 
marry you. I am a fool, too! 1 meant to pin on a pink ribbon! hasten, 
now, listen!” 

"But I say, it's the most unholy treachery, if so!" whispered Pavel 
Alexandrovitch, looking into Nastasya Petrovna's face in the most 
foolish way. 

“Well, you only listen, and that’s not all you’ll hear." 

“But listen where.*’’ 

“Why, stoop down here — to this keyhole. . . .’’ 

"But Nastasya Petrovna ... 1 ... 1 am really not capable of listen* 
ii^ at keyholes.’’ 

"Pooh, It’s a bit bte to think of that. It’s a case of putting your 
honour m your pocket; since you’ve come you had lietter listen!" 

"But really . . 

"If you are incapable of it, then lie made a fool of! One takes pity 
on you and you give yourself airs. What is it to me* I am not doing 
it for my own sake. I shall be gone from here iiefore evening!" 

P^vel Alexandrovitch, overcoming his scruples, sto«>()ed down to the 
keyhole. Hu heart was lieating, there was a throiibing in hu temples. 
He scarcely understood what was happening to him. 

Chapter 8 


So YOU had a very gay time at Natalya Dmitryevna’si, Prince?" 
qpiencd Marya Alexandrovna, surveying the fiehl of the appruadiing 
COldhct with a predatory eye, and desiring to begin the converuuon 
m innocently as possible. Her heart was beating with exutemeat and 

Jdut dinner they had uken the Prince at once to the nden* in 
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vAaA he had been recdved that morning; AU solemn functions and 
receptions at Marya Alexandrovna’s took place in diis salon. She 
was proud of the room. The old man seemed rather limp after his 
six glasses of wine, and could hardly keep on his legs. But he chat* 
tered away without ceasing. His garrulousness was only intensified. 
Marya Alcxandrovna realized that this spurt of excitement was only 
momentary, and that her guest, heavy from his potations, would soon 
be drowsy. She must seize the moment. Scanning the field of battle^ 
she noticed with satisfaction that the lascivious old man was fixing 
upon Zina glances of peculiar avidity, and her maternal heart fluttered 
with joy. 

'‘Ex<ced-ing-ly gay,” answeretl the Prince, “and you know Natalya 
Dmitryevna is an absolutely in-com-parable woman — in-com-parablel** 

Though Marya .Mexandrovna was so absorbed in her great plans* 
yet such ringing praise of her rival stabbed her to the heait. 

“Upon my word. Prince,” she cried, with flashing eyes. “I really 
don’t know what to think if your Natalya Dmitryevna is an incom- 
parable woman! You say that because you don’t know our society* 
you don't know it at all! Why, it is a mere exhibition of fictitious 
qualities, of noble sentiments, a farce, an outer husk of gold. Remove 
that husk and you will find a perfect hell under the flowers; a perfect 
wasp’s nest, where you w’lll be devoured to the last bone!” 

“Is it |x)$sible'" exclaimed the Prince; “you surprise me!” 

“But I vow that It IS so' .\h, mort prince. Do you know, Zina, I 
really ought to tell the Pri. ; that absurd and undignified incident 
with Natalya Dmitryevna last week — do you remember^ Yes, Prince 
—It is about your vaunted Natalya Dmitryona, with whom you are 
so fascinated. Oh, my dearest Prince! 1 vow 1 am not a scandalmonger! 
But I certainly must tell you this simply to amuse vou, to show you 
in a living instance, in a magnitving glass, so to speak, what people 
here are like. A fortnight ago Natalya Dmitryevna came to see me. 
C^oilec was served, and 1 went out of the room for something. I re> 
member |>erfrctly well how much sugar there was in my silver sugar- 
basin: It was quite full. I came Iwck and Itxiked: there were only 
three Ium{Ki lying at the Nutom of the basin. No one had been left in 
the room but Natalya Dmitryevna. What ik> you say to that! She has 
a brick house of her ow ii am! heaps of money! It’s an absurd, comical 
incident, but you can judge from that of the lofty tone of our society." 

“Is it po$-«i-bIel” exclaimed the Prince, genuinely surprised. “Whai 
unnatural greediness! Did she eat it all up alone?” 

“So you see what an incomparoMe woman she is, Princel How do 
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you like that di^aceful incident? I believe I should have died on the 
qx)t if I had brought myself to commit such a revolting action." 

"To be sure; to be sure. . . . But, you know, she really is such a 
bdte femme" 

“Natalya Dmitryevna! Upon my word. Prince, she is a perfect tubl 
Oh, Prince, Prince! What arc you saying? 1 did expect better taste 
from you. . . 

“To be sure, a tub . . . only, you know, she is such .n fine figure . . . 
and that girl who da-anced, she is . . . such a goixl figure t(x>. . . 

"Sonitchka? But she is quite a child! She is only fourteen!” 

"To be sure . . . only, you know, she is so agile ami she has . . . such 
contours . . . too . . . they are developing, such a cha-arm-ing girl! And 
the other who da-anced with her, she is developing tiKi. . . 

"Ah, that IS a luckless orphan. Prince! She otten stays with them.” 

"An orph-an! She is a dirty girl, though, she might wash her hands, 
anyway. . . . Though she was at -tra -active, t«K). . . 

As he said this the Prince scruunued Zina through his lorgnette 
with a sort of growing avidity. 

"Mats quelle charmante personnel’' lie muttered in an undertone 
melting with gratification. 

"Zina, play us something, or, letter still, sing' I low she sings, Prince! 
She is equal to a professional, a professional! And if you only knew. 
Prince,” Marya Alexandrovna went on in a low voice, when Zina hail 
moved away to the piano \sith her Mift sss miming gait, which sent a 
thrill through the poor old man. “It only you knew what a daughter 
she is! What a loving n.iture she has, how tender she is with me! 
What feeling, what heart'” 

"To be sure . . . feeling . . . and di» you know, 1 have i»nly known 
one woman in my life who could lie compared with her for licau-uty,” 
the Prince intcrru(>ted, with his mouth watering, "'rhat w.is (aiuntcss 
Nainsky, she died thirty years ago. A most fas<i-naling woman she 
was, an indescribable beauty, afterwards she married her cook. . . .” 

"Her cook, prince!" 

"To be sure, her cook ... a Frenchman, abroad. She got a count's 
title for him abroad. He was a giKnl-lcxiking man, extremely well 
educated, with Lttlc mous'taches like this.” 

"And . . . and . . . how did they get on together, Prince?” 

"To be sure, they got on very well together. Tliough they separated 
soon afterwards. He robbed her and went off. They quarrelled about 
aone sauce. . . ." 

"Mamma, what shall I pby?" asked Zina. 
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*You had better sing us something, Zina. How she nngs, Princel 
Are you fond of music?" 

"Oh, ye-esi Charmant, charmantl I am very fond of music. I used to 
know Beethoven when I was abroad." 

"Beethoven! Only fancy, Zina, the Prince used to know Beethoven," 
Marya Alcxandrovna cried rapturously. “Oh, Prince, did you really 
know Beethoven?” 

“To be sure ... we were quite fri-ends, and he always had his nose 
in the snuff-box. Such a funny fellow.” 

"Beethoven!" 

“To be sure, Beethoven, but perhaps it was not Beet-hoven, though, 
but some other (ier-m.in. There arc such a lot of Germans out there 
. . . 1 believe 1 have mix-ed them up.” 

“What am 1 tn smj», M.imm.i'” .isked Zina. 

“Oh, Zina! Sing that song in which there is so much chivalry, the 
one in which there is the Lidy of the castle and her troubadour. . . . 
Oh, Prince’ How 1 love all that age ot chivalry! Those castles, those 
castles' That mediaeval life. Those troubadours, heralds, tournaments. 

. . . I will accompany you, Zina. Come here closer, Prince! Ah, those 
castles, those castles'" 

“To Ik sure . . . those castles. 1 love castles too,” muttered the Prince 
rapturously, transfixing Zina ssith his solitary eye. “But . . . my good* 
ness!" he exclaimed, "that s<»-ong, why, I know that so^ng! 1 heard 
that song long ago. . . . It i . ings back such memories. . . . Ah, my 

gcKKlncss!” 

1 will not iinilcrtake to desvrilK uhat happened to the Prince while 
Zina was singing. She sam; an old French song, svhich had once been 
in fashion. Zina s.tng it iKaiititulIy. Her pure resonant contralto went 
straight to the heart. Hei k>\cly f.Ke, her wonderful eyes, the won* 
derful delicately moulded fingers svith which she tMrncd the music, 
her thick hiilhant black liair, her heas'ing lx»som, her whole figure, 
proud, lovely, noble, all this iKwitihed the jxxir old man completely. 
He did not take his eses oil her svhilc she was singing, he ga^Sped 
with emotion. His aged heart, warmed hv the champagne, the 
music, and lising memories (sshat man has not favourite memories?), 
was throl>l)ing faster and fister, as it had not beat for ages. . . . He 
was ready to fall on his knees Ixforc Zina, and was almost weeping 
when she finished. 

"O, ma charmante enfant!" he cried, kissing her fingers, "eotu me 
retnttet! Only just now, just now 1 remembered . . . But . . . but . • • 
0, me chermente enfant . . . 
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And the Prince could not go on. 

Marya Alexandrovna felt that her moment had come. 

**Why are you wasting your life. Prince?" she exclaimed solemnly. 
"What feeling, what vital energy, what spiritual riches, and to bury 
yourself for your whole hfc in solitude! To run away from people, 
from your friends! But it is unpardonable! Think better of it, Princel 
Look at life, so to speak, with a fresh eye! Evoke from your heart your 
memories of the past — the memories of your golden youth, of those 
golden days free from (.are; bring them back to life, restore yourself 
to life! Begin to live again in society among your fellows! Cio abroad, 
go to Italy, to Spain — to Spam, Prtiuc' . . . ^ou want some one to 
guide you, a heart that would lose sou, that would honour you and 
feel with you. Jlut sou base friends' Summon them, call them to you 
and they will t1<Kk in crowds to sour side' 1 ssould l>e the first to 
throw up everything and tly at your summons. 1 rcmeinlKr our friend* 
ship. Prince; 1 ssould .il)in<lon ms husb.iiui .md tolloss sou . . . and, 
indeed, if I svere younger, it 1 sserc as giMul and as loselv as mv daugh* 
ter, 1 ss'ould be your iraselling companion, sour friend, sour wife, if 
that was your ss ish.” 

"And I am sure you ssere une thjrmante pcr>onne in sour da-ay," 
said the Prince, blossing his n<»sc. His tycs sscrc moist with tears. 

“VVe live again m our children. Prin.c,” Mars i .\lc\androvna an- 
swered, with lofty feeling. "1, too, hase ms guardian angel' And that 
is my daughter, the friend of ms heart, the partner of my thoughts. 
Prince. She has already refused scsen oilers, unwilling to part from 
me." 

"So she would come with you when you ac-com pan-y me abroad? 
In that case I will ecrtainls go abro.id," cried the Prince, grossing more 
animated. "I will cer-er-tain-ly go' And it 1 might Hatter myself with 
the hoope. . . . But she is a fascinating, favci-na-ting child' O, ma 
charmanfe enfant' . . ." and the Prince Ingan kissing her hand again. 
The poor man would have liked to drop <>n his knees l)cfore her. 

"But . . . but. Prince, yr^u sas : can you Hatter yourself with hope?" 
Marya Alexandrovna caught him u|>, conscious of a fresh rush of elo- 
quence. "But you are strange. Prince, (lin you consider yourself un- 
worthy of a womans devotion’ It is not youth that makes a man 
handsome. Remember, that you, so to sficak, are a scion of the old 
arittocracy. You are the embodiment of the most refined, the moct 
diivalrous lentiments and . . . manners! Did not Maria love Maxeppa 
in his old age? 1 remember, I have read that Lauzun, that enchanting 
marquis at the court of Louis the ... 1 have forgotten which, in his 
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deelinii^ yean, when he was an old man, won the heart of one o( die 
leading court beaudesl . . . And who has told you that you are old? 
Who has instilled that idea into you? Men like you do not grow oldl 
You, with such wealth of feeling, of gaiety, of wit, of vital energy, of 
brilliant manners I Only show yourself at some spa abroad with a 
young wife, as beautiful as my Zina, for instance— 1 am not speakii^ 
of her, I only mention her for example— and you will see what a 
colossal sensation it will make! You a scion of the aristocracy, she— 
a queen of beauty! You will walk with her on your arm in triumph; 
she will sing in brilliant society, you, for your part, will scintillate with 
wit — and all the visitors at the spa will flock to look at you! All Europe 
will be ringing with your name, for all the newspapers, all the /emUe* 
tons at the watering-places, will tell the same story. . . 

"The feutlletons. . . . Oh, yc-es; oh, ye-es. That’s in the newspapers. 

. . muttered the Prince, not understanding half Marya Alexandrovna’s 
babble, and growing more and more limp every moment. “But ... my 
chi-ild, if you are not ti-ircd, sing that song you sang just now, once 
more." 

“Oh, Prince! Hut she has other songs better still. ... Do you remem 
ber L'HtronJelle, Prime' No doubt you have heard it?" 

“Yes, I remember, or, rather, 1 have forgotten it. No, no; the same 
so-ong as be-fore, the same that she sang just now! I don’t want 
L'Hirondelle! 1 want the s.imc song. . . said the Prince, entreating 
like a child. 

Zina sang it over a,;;.iin '' Prince could not restrain himself, and 
sank on his knees iKtore her. 

"O, ma hfUe chatelaine'" he cried, in a voice quavering with age and 
excitement. "O, ma charmante thatelune! Oh, my sweet child! You 
have re-min-ded me of v mikh ... of what was in the distant past. 
... 1 thought then that eserything would be better than it was after* 
wards. In those d.i>s 1 used to sinjj duets . . . with the vicomtesse . . . 
that very song . . . anil now ... 1 don't know' what .»ow. . . .’’ 

All this sjHTch the Priiuc uttered breathless and g.isping. His tongue 
was perceptibly faltering. Some words were almost impossible to 
understand. It could only lie seen that he was in an extremely maudlin 
state; Marva Alexandrovn i promptly threw oil on the flames. 

“Prince! Hut perhaps sou are falling in love with my Zina!’’ she cried, 
feeling that it was a S4>1' on moment. 

The Prince's answer surpassed her highest expectations. 

"I am madly in bvc with her," cried the old man, suddenly revivu^ 
•dll on his knees and trembling all over with excitement. "I am ready 
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to devote my li£e to her, and if I could only ho-ope. . . . But lift me up^ 
I fed ra<ather we<ak. ... I ... if I could only hope to offer her my 
heart, then . . . I . . . she would sing me sowings eve-ry day, and I could 
always look at her . . . always look at her. . . . Oh, my goodnessl" 
“Prince, Prince! You offer her vour hand! You want to rob me of 
my Zina, my darling, my angel, Zina! But I will not let you go, Zinal 
You will have to tear her from my arms, from the arms of her mother!” 
Marya Alexandrovna rushed at her daughter ind loKlcd her tightly 
in her arms, though she was conscious ot licing somewhat violently 
repulsed. . . . The mamma ssas rather overdoing it Zina felt that m 
every fibre of her being, and looked on at the tarce with indescribable 
disgust. She was silent, however, and that was all Marya .Mexandrovna 
wanted. 

“She has refused nine otfers, stmpiv to avoid lioing parted from her 
mother!” she cried. “But now, mv heart torclxKlis separation’ ITiis 
morning 1 noticed how she kxtked at vou. . . . ^ou impressed her 
with your aristocratic w lys. Prince, with tint retincment' . . . Oh! 
you are parting us; I hive a presentiment ot it ” 

“I ado-ore her’" muttered the Priiue, s’lll c|uivcring like an as{x;n leaf. 

“And so you will torvikc vour mother’” exclaimed Marya .Mexan- 
drovna, dashing at her daughter once igatn. 

Zina was in haste to put an eml to the paintui scene. She held out 
her lovely hanel to the Prince, an<l even torccd hcrvelt to smile The 
Prince took the han<l with revereiKe and eovered it with kisses. 

"Only now, I begin to live,” he muttered, gasping with ecstasy. 

“Zina," Marya Alexandrovna pronounced «>lcmnly ' I.<ook at this 
man! He is the noblest, me most honourable ot all the men 1 know! 
He IS a mediaeval knight* Hut she knows that, Prin e, she knows it to 
my sorrow. . . . Oh, whs did vou come’ I am giving vou my treasure, 
my angel. Take care ot her. Prince’ lb it is the earnest prayer ot a 
mother, and what mother will censure me tor my sorrow’" 

“Mamma, that is enough’" whis{Kred Zina. 

"You will protect her from insult. Prince. Your sword will flash in 
the face of any slanderer or backbiter who dare malign my Zina!” 

“That IS enough. Mamma, or I’ll . . ." 

“Ye-es, ye-es, it will flash, . . ." muttered the Prince "f)nly now I 
b^n to live. ... I want the wedding to Ik at once, this minute ... I 
. . . I want to send to I>u-ha-no-vo at once. I have di-a-monds there. I 
want to lay them at her feet." 

"What fire, what fervour! What nobility of feeling!" exclaimed 
Marya Alexandrovna. “And you could waste yourself, waste yourselfi 
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withdrawing from the worldl I diall say that a thousand times overf 
I am beside myself when I think of that diabolical . . 

“How co-ould 1 help it, 1 was so fri-ightenedl" muttered the Prince 
whimpering and growing maudlin. “They wa-an-ted to put me in a 
ma>adhouse. ... I was frightened." 

“In a madhouse! Oh, the monsters! Oh, the inhuman creaturesi Oh. 
the base treachery! Prince, 1 had heard that. But that was insanity on 
the part of those people! What for, whatever for?” 

“I don’t know myself, what for!” answered the old man, feeling 
weak, and sitting down in an easy chair. “I was at a ba-all, you know, 
and 1 to-old some anecdote; and they did not li-ike it. And so there 
was a fuss." 

“Really only for that. Prince?” 

"N«>. I played cards afterwards with Prince Pyotr Dementi-itch. I 
couldn't make any tricks. I had two ki-ings and three queens ... or, 
rather, three (jueens and two ki-ings. . . . No; one ki-ing! And after- 
wards I had the <]ueens . . .” 

“And for that! For that! Oh, the Bendish inhumanity! You are 
weeping. Prince! Hut now that will not hapjxrn again! Now 1 shall be 
at your side, my Prince; 1 shall not part from Zina, and we shall see 
if they d.ire to say a word! . . . .\nd indeed you know, Prince, your 
marriage will im[>rcss them. It will put them to shame! They will see 
that you are still quite competent . . . that is, they will realize that such 
a beauty would not have married a m.ulman! Now' you can hold up 
your hc.ul proudly. You c.' Kk k them straight in the face. . . 

"Oh, ye-es; I will lixik them stra-aiglu in the face,” muttered the 
Prince, closing his eyes. 

“He’s nearly asleep, though," thought Marya Alexandrovna; “it is 
merely wasting worsls." 

“Prince, you arc agitated, I sec th.it ; you absolutely must be quiet; 
rest after your emotion," she s.ud, Isending over him maternally. 

“Oh, ye-es; 1 should like to li-ic down a little," he iaid. 

“Yes, yes! (lilm yoursell. Prince! lliis agitation. . . . Stay, I will 
accompany you myself. ... I svill put you to Iscd myself, if need be. 
Why arc you kioking at that jxirtrait. Prince? It is the {xirtrait of my 
mother, .in angel, not a woman! Oh, why is she not with us nowl 
She was .x saintly woman, Prince, a saintly svoman! I can call her 
nothing else." 

“A sa-ainily woman? CV/r /ti/i. ... I had a mother too . . , princetse 
. . . and only fancy, she was an ex-tra-or-din-arily fat woman. . . . Bu( 
that wasn't what I meant to say. ... 1 am a lit-tle tired. Adieu» ma 
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ekamumu enf0$itt . . . I . . . de4igh*ted . . . tcniay . . . tXMnorraw . . . 
But no ma-ottcrl a$t reuoir, an revoirl"* At this point he tried to wave 
a kis^ but slipped and almost fell down in the doorway. 

‘Take car^ Princel Lean on my arm," cried Marya Alexandrovna. 
"Charmant, charmantV’ he muttered as he went out. "Only now I 
am be<gin>ning to live!” 

Zina was left alone; unutterable bitterness weighed upon her heart. 
She felt sick with repulsion. She was ready to despise herself. Her 
cheeks were burning. Clenching her hsts and setting her teeth, she 
stood motionless with bowed head. Tears of shame gushed from her 
eyes. ... At that moment the door opened and Moeglyakov ran into 
the room. 


Chapter 9 

He had heard aU. all! 

He did not walk into the room, but actually ran in, pale with emo- 
tion and with fury. Zina gazed at him in amazement. 

"So that’s how it is,” he shouted, panting. ”.’\t last I have found out 
what you are!" 

"What 1 am!” repeated Zina, staring at him as though he were mad; 
and all at once her eyes Hashed with anger. ”How dare you speak like 
that to me.’” she cried, going up to him. 

"1 have heard it all!" .Mozgiyakov repeated solemnly, though he 
involuntarily drew back a step. 

"You heard.^ You've been listening," said Zina, looking at him 
disdainfully. 

"Yes! I’ve been bstening. Yes, I bn^ught myself to do a low thing, 
but I learned what you are, the most ... I don’t know what words 
to use to tell you . . . what you have shown yourself to bcl" he an* 
•wered, quailing more and more before Zina's eyes. 

*‘lf you have heard, what can you bbmr me for.’ What right have 
you to blame me’ What right have you to sjxak so rudely to me?” 

”1? What right have I’ And you can ask that’ You arc going to 
marry the Prince, and 1 have no right! . . . Why, you gave me your 
word!” 

-When?” 

-How can you ask when?” 
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**Why, only thi* morning, when you were pestering me, I told you 
straight out that 1 could say nothing positive.** 

**But you did not drive me away, you did not refuse me akpgedier. 
So you were keeping me in reservel So you were drawing me onl** 

A look of suiTering as though from an acute, piercing, internal pain 
came into Zina’s irritated face; but she mastered her feeling. 

“That I did not drive you away,’’ she said, clearly and emphatically, 
though there was a scarcely perceptible quiver in her voice, “was solely 
through pity. You implored me yourself to take time, not to say ‘no^* 
but to get to know you better, and ‘then,’ you said, ‘then, when you are 
convinced that 1 am an honourable man, perhaps you will not refuse 
me.’ Those were your own words when first you pressed your suiL 
You cannot draw back from them. You had the insolence to say just 
now that 1 drew you on. Hut )ou saw yourself my aversion when I met 
you to-day, a fortnight earlier than you promised. That aversion 1 did 
not conceal from you; on the contrary, 1 displayed it. You noticed it 
yourself, for you asked me vs'hcthcr 1 was angry with you for coming 
back stxiner. You know one is not drawing a man on if one cannot 
and d(Ks not care to conceal one's aversion. You have had the insolence 
to say that I was keeping you in reserve. To that 1 will answer, that 
what 1 thought alxnit you was, 'though he is not endowed with very 
much intelligciuc, he may yet Ik a good man, and so one might marry 
him.’ Hut now I am <.onvinccd, to mv relief, that you are a fool, and 
what's more, an ill-natured f(x»l. 1 have only now to wish you every 
happiness ami hon vu\j^e. '(XHl-b\c!’’ 

Saying this, Zina turned from him and walked slowly towards the 
door. 

Mo/glyakov, guessing that all was lost, boiled with mge. 

“Ah, so 1 am a ftxil," he tried, “so now I am a fool! Very welll 
Good-bye. Hut before I go away I'll tell the whole town how you and 
your mamma have truked the old Prince, after making him drunki 
I’ll tell every one! I’ll show you what Mozghakov tan do!” 

Zina shuddered, and was stopping to answer; but after a moment’s 
thought, she merely shrugged her shoulders contemptuously, and 
sbmmed the door after her. 

At that moment Marya Alexandrovna appeared in the doorway. Sie 
had heard Mozgiyakov's exclamation, in an instant guessed what it 
meant and shuddered wuii alarm. Mo/glyakov had not gone yet, 
Mozgiyakov near the Prince, Mozgiyakov would spread it all over die 
town, and secrecy for a short time at least was essential I Marya Alex- 
androvna had her own calculations. She instantly grasped the situatkML 
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and the plan for subduing Mozglyakov was already formed. 

”What is the matter, mon ami?" she said, going up to him and 
holding out her hand afTcctionatcly. 

“What * mon ami!" he cried furiously. “After what you have been 
plotting, you call me mon ami! You don’t catch me, honoured madamel 
And do you sup|x>se you can deceive me again.?” 

“I am grieved, very niuth grieved to sec you in such a strange state 
of mind, Pavel Alexandrovitch. What an expression to usci You do 
not even curb voiir language licftirc a lady.” 

“Before a ladv' You . . . vou mav be anything you like, but not a 
bdy!” cried Mo/glyakov. 

I don’t know what he meant t«» exprevs by this cxilamation, but 
probably something very tremendous. 

Marya Alexandrov na ItHiked blandly into his f.ice. 

“Sit down,” she s,iid mourntully, mcgioning him to the chair on 
which a quarter ot .in hour iK'tore the Prince had lieen rijHising. 

“But, do listen, Mirva iMexaiulrosir.i'” cried Mo/glyakov in per- 
plexity. “You l«x)k at me as though you were not to blame in any way, 
but as though 1 had treited you bid.v' ^ou can’t go on like that, you 
kjK>w’* . . , Such a tone' . . . Why, it is Ixvond all human endurance. 
. . . Do you know th it'” 

“My friend'" answereil .Mars i ,\Icx imlrovn.i, "you must still allow 
me to call you tint, f</r sou hive no tx-iter triend thin 1, mv Iricnd! 
You arc unhappy, you are distressc<l, you are wounded to the heart — 
and so it is not to Ik wondered at th it you s(k ik to me in such a tone. 
But I am rcvilved to revc d to you everything, to o|Kn mv whole heart, 
the more rcadilv is I tc< 1 mvsclt vimewhr to blame in regard to you. 
Sit down, let us talk ’’ 

There w'as a sickly vittness in Marva Mexanilrovna’s voice llierc 
was a look of suticring in her face Mo/givakov, astouiulcil, vat down 
in an easy chair iKsidc her. 

“You have been listening'” she saul, looking reproachfully into his 
face. 

“Yes, I have been listening' It I hulnt listened I should have been 
a duffer. .Vnyw’jv, I have found our ail that you were plotting against 
me,” Mo/glyakr>v answered rudely, growing Ixildcr and working 
himself into a passion. 

“And you, you, with your breeding, with your principles, could 
bring yourself to such an action? Oh, gtwxl heavcnsl” 

hfozgiyakov positively jumped up from his chair. 

“But, Marya Alexandrovna!” he cried, “it is insufferable to Usiea 
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to thisi Think what you have brought yourself to do with your prind> 
fktf and then you judge other peopIeP 

“Another question,” she said, without answering him. “Who put 
you up to listening, who told you, who is the spy here? That’s what 
1 want to know.” 

“Excuse me, but I won’t tell you that.” 

“Very well, I shall find out for myself. I said, Paul, that 1 had treated 
you badly. But if you go into it all, into all the circumstances, you will 
see that, even if I am to blame, it is solely through a desire for your 
good.” 

“Mine? My good? That is beyond everything! I warn you, you won’t 
delude me again! I am not such a child as that.” 

And he writhed in the arm<hair with such violence that it creaked. 

“Please, my dear boy, keep ctxil, if you can. Listen to me attentively, 
and you will agree with everything yourself. To begin with, 1 intended 
to tell you alxiut it at onte, everything, everything, and you would 
have heard the whole business *f rum me in the fullest details, without 
demeaning yourself to listen, lliat I did not explain it to you before 
was simply because it was only a project. It might not have come o£f. 
You see, I am licing perfectly ojxrn with you. Secondly, do not blame 
my daughter. She loves you mailly, and it cost me incredible effort to 
draw her away from you, and to induce her to consent to accept the 
Prince." 

“I have just had the happiness to rcceis'e the fullest proof of that mad 
love,” Mo/glyakov pronoir 'd ironically. 

“Very go»Kl. Hut how were you s|>caking to her? Was that the way 
that a lover should sjieak ' Was that the way, indeed, for a well-bred 
man to S[x:ak? You wounded and irrit.Ucd her!” 

“It is not a question . t breeding now, Marya Alexandrovna. And 
this morning, alter you had lx>th treated me to such honeyed looks, I 
went off with the Prince and you blackguarded me behind my back! 
You called me names — let me tell you that. 1 know all about it, I 
know!" 

“And no doubt from the same foul source?" s.iid Marya Alexan> 
drovna, w’lth a ctmtempiuous smile. “Yes, Pavel Alcxandrovitch, 1 did 
disparage vou, I did talk against you, and I must confess I had a hard 
struggle. Hut the very fact th.it 1 hail to abuse you to her, even to 
sbnder ^ou, that very f .c proves how hard it was for me to extort 
her consent to abandon you! You short-sighted man! If she did not 
care for you, would there have been any need for me to blacken your 
diaracter, to put you in an undignified and ridiculous light, to rcMXt 
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to such extreme measures? But you do not know everything yeti I had 
to use my maternal authority to eradicate you from her heart, and 
after incr^ble efforts I wrung from her only the appearance of agree- 
ment. If you were listening just now you must have noticed that she 
did not support me with the Prince, by one word, one gesture. Through- 
out the whole scene she scarcely uttered a single word: she sang like 
an automaton. Her whole soul was aching with despondency, and it 
was ftom pity for her that, at last, I got the Prince away. 1 am sure that 
she wept as soon as she was alone. When you came in here you must 
have noticed her tears.” 

Mozglyakov did, in fact, remember that when he ran into the room 
he had noticed that Zina was in tears. 

“But you, you, why were you against me, Marya Atexandrovna?” 
he cried. “Why did you blacken my character? Why did you slander 
me^ as you yourself confess >uu did!” 

“Ah, that is a different matter. If you had asked that question sensi* 
Uy in the beginning, vou would have bad an answer to it long aga 
Yes, you are right I It has all been my doing, and only mine. Don’t 
tniv Zina up in it. What was my object? 1 answer, in the first place, 
h was for Zina’s sake. I'he Prince is a man t>f rank and fortune, he 
has connections, and marrying him, Zina would make a splendid 
match. Besides, if he dies, perhaps before long, indeed, for we are all 
more or less mortal, then Zina will be a young w'idow, a princess, in 
the hipest society, and perhaps very wealthy, llien she can marry any 
one she hkes; she would l^e able to make a still wealthier match. But 
of course she will marry the man she loves, the man she loved before, 
whose heart she wounded by marrying the Prince. Remorse alone 
would force her to atone for her treatment rif the man slic loved 
before.” 

“Hml” mumbled Mozglyakov, looking thoughtfully at his boots. 

“And the second thing is, and 1 will only mention it briefly,” Marya 
Alexandrovna went on, “for perhaps you will not understand it. You 
read your Shakespeare, and draw all your lofty sentiments from him, 
but in real life, though you arc very good, you arc too young and 1 am 
a morAer, Pavel Alcxandrovitch. hasten : 1 am giving Zina to the Prince 
partly for his sake, to save him by this marriage. 1 loved that noble, 
most kindly, chivalrously honourable old man in the past. We were 
irknds. He is unhappy in the claws of that hellish woman. She will 
faring him to his grave. God is my witness that 1 only persuaded Zioo 
to consent to marry the Prince by putting before her all the greatncM 
of her heroic self-sacrifice. She was esrri^ away by the nobility of her 
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feelingty by the fiudnation of an act of sacrifice. There is so mething 
chivalrous in her, too. I put before her what a lofty Christian act it 
was to be the prop, the comfort, the friend, the child, the lovely idcd 
of one who has perhaps but one year yet to live. No hateful woman, 
no terror, no despondency should be alx>ut him in the last days his 
life, but brightness, affection, love. These last declining days would 
seem like Paradise to him! Where is the egoism in that? Tell me, 
pray. It is more like the noble deed of a Sister of Mercy than egoisml’* 

“So you are doing this simply for the sake of the old Prince, simfdy 
as the sacrifice of a Sister of Mercy?" muttered Mozglyakov in an 
ironical voice. 

“I understand that question, Pavel Alexandrovitch, it is clear enough. 
You imagine, perhaps, that the interests of the Prince are jesuitio^ 
intertwined with our own advantage? Well? Possibly those considera* 
lions were present in my brain, only they were not jesuitical, but 
unconscious. I know that you will be amazed at so open a confession, 
but one thing I do beg of you, Pavel Alexandrovitch: don’t mix Ziaz 
up in that! She is pure as a dove: she is not calculating; she is capable 
of nothing hut love, my sweet child! If any one has been calculating, it 
is 1, and 1 alone! Hut in the first place, search your own conscience 
sternly, and tell me: svho would not calculate in my position, in a case 
like this^ We consider our interests even in the most magnanimous, 
even in the most disinterested of our actions, inevitably, involuntarily 
we consider them. No doubt we all deceive ourselves when we assure 
ourselves that we are acting solely from noble motives. I don’t want 
to deceive ms self; I admit that for all the purity of my motives I was 
calculating Hut ask soiirsclf, am I interested on my own behalf? I 
want nothing, Pavel .Mcxandrovitch, I have lived my life. I am 
calculating for her sake, for the sake of my angel, for my child, and — 
what mother can blame me for it?” 

Tears glistened in Mary a .\lexandrovna’s eyes. F ivcl Alexandrov* 
itch listenal in astonishment to this candid confession, and blinked 
incredulously. 

“Well, yes, what mother would?” he said at last. “You fHtch a fine 
ule, Mats i Alexandrovna, but . . . but, you know, you gave me your 
wordl You gave me hi*|ies. . . . How about me? Only thinkl YouVe 
made me look a pretty '‘vwl, haven’t you?” 

“But surely you don't imagine that I haven’t thought of you, num 
cktr Pout; the advantage tor you in all this was so immense^ diat it 
wif that, indeed, that chiefly impelftd me to undertake it all“ 
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**Advantage for mel” cried Mozglyakov, completely dumbfounded 
this time. “How $o?“ 

“My goodnessi Can any one be so simple and short-sighted I’* cried 
Marya Alexandrovna, turning up her eyes to the ceiling. “Oh, youthi 
youtfal That is what comes of burying oneself in that Shakespeare, 
dreaming, and of imagining that one is thinking for oneself when 
one is following the thoughts and the mind of others! You ask, my 
good Pavel Alexandrovitch, where )uur advant.'ige is to be found in 
iL Allow me, for the s.ike of clearness, to m.'ike a tligression. Zina loves 
you — that is beyond doubt! Hut I have noticed that, in spite of her 
obvious feeling for you, she has a secret lack of confulcnce in you, 
in your good feelings, in your proficnsitics. I have noticed that at 
times she behaves to you, as it were intentionallv, with coldness, the 
result of uncertainty atul lack of confidence. Have you noticed that 
yourself, Pavel .Mexandrovitch’” 

"I have noticed it, and to-das indeed. . . . Hut what do you mean 
to say, Marya Alexandrovna?” 

“There, you see you have ivitued it vmirself. So 1 was not mistaken, 
then. She has a strange Lick ot contideiue in the stability of your 
character. I am a mother — and is it not for me to divine the secrets of 
my child's heart ^ Imagine now that instead of rushing into the room 
with reproaches, and even with abuse, irritating her, ssounding and 
insulting her in her puntv, her gixKlness and her pride, and so un- 
wittingly confirming her suspicions of your esil projiensiiies- -un.igine 
that you had accepted it all mildls, with tears of regret, {x-rhaps, even, 
of despair, but with lofts nobilits of feeling . . ." 

“Hm! , . 

"No, do not interrupt me, Havel .Mev indrewitih. I svint to paint 
the whole picture which will strike sour irn.iginaiion. Iin.iginr that 
you had gone to her and said: ‘Zinaidd 1 love you more than life 
itself, but family reasons divide us. I understand those re.isons. lliey 
are for your happiness, and 1 tio not venture to relKl against them, 
Zinaida! I forgive you. Ifc happy if ymi can!’ And at that |Niint you 
would fix your gaze U{x»n her, the ga/e «»f a lamb at the s.ifrificc, if 
I may so express myself — imagine all that and only think what effect 
such wtwds would have hatl on her heart!” 

“Yes, Marya Alexandrovna, let us suppose all that; I understand 
all that. . . . But after all, if 1 had said all that 1 should have gained 
nothing by it." 

“No, no, no, my dear! Don’t interrupt me. I want to picture the 
aoene in every detail that it may make the right impression on you. 
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Imagine that you meet her again a little later in the highest sodety; 
meet her at some ball, in a brilliantly lighted room, to the intoxicating 
strains o£ music, in the midst o£ magnificent women, and in the midst 
of this gay festival you alone mournful, melancholy, pale, leaning 
somewhere against a column (but so that you can be seen), watch her 
in the whirl of the ball. She dances. Around you flow the intoxicating 
strains of Strauss and the scintillating wit of the highest society — 
while you stand alone, pale and crushed by your passion. What will 
Zinaida feel then, do you suppose? With what eyes will she look at 
you. ‘And I,’ she will think, ‘1 doubted of that man who has sacrificed 
for me all — all, and has rent his heart for my sake.' Her old love would, 
of course, rise up again with irresistible force,” 

Marya Alexandrovna stop|>ed to take breath. Mozglyakov wriggled 
in his easy-chair with such violence that it creaked again. Marya 
Alexandrovna went on: 

"For the prince’s health Zina will go abroad, to Italy, to Spain — to 
Spain where there are myrtles, lemons, where the sky is blue, where 
there is the (iu.id.ilquivir; the land of love, where one cannot live 
without loving: the land of roses, where kisses, so to speak, float in the 
air. You will follow her there; you will sacrifice your past in the service, 
your connections, everything. There your love will begin with irre- 
sistible force; love, south! Spain — my God! Your love of course is 
untainted, holy; though you will languish gazing at one another. 
You understand me, mon ami! Of course there svill be base, treacher- 
ous {Koplc, monsters who w declare that you h.ive not been tempted 
abroad by family feeling for a sulTcring old relation. 1 have purposely 
called )our love unt.iinted, lx*t.ausc such yic'oplc will perhaps give it a 
very clilTerent signilic.uKc. Hut I am a mother, Pavel Alexandrovitch, 
and am I likeU to lead \ou astras! ... Of course the Prince will not 
be in a condition to l<M)k alter you both, but — what of that? Could 
such an alMimin.ible calumny l>c based on that? .\t last he will die, 
blessing his fate. Tell me: whom would Zina marry if not you? You 
are such a distant relation of the Prince’s that that can be no hindrance 
to your marriage. You will wed her, young, wealthy, distinguished, 
and, only think! — when the grandest of our noblemen would be proud 
to marry her. Through her sou svill gain a footing in the highest circles 
of society, through her sc»u will gain the highest rank and [sosition. 
Now you have a hundrr ‘ and fifty serfs, but then you will lie rich; 
the Prince will arrange eveiy thing in his will. 1 will see to that. And, 
lastly and mast important, she will have gained complete confidence 
in you, in your heart, in your feelings,* and you will become in her eye* 
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a hero of goodness and self>sacrificel . . . And after that you ask where 
your advantage comes inP Why, you must be blind not to reflect, not 
to consider that advantage, when it stands not two steps from you, 
•taring you in the face, smiling at you and crying out to you: ‘Here 
I am, your advantage!’ Pavel Alexandrovitch, upon my wurdl” 

"Marya Alevandrovna!** cried Mo/glyakuv in extraordinary excite* 
ment, “now I understand it all. I have behaved coarsely, basely and 
caddishly!” 

He leapt up from his scat and clutched his hair. 

“And unreflectingly,” added Marva .Metandrovna. “Above all, 
unreflectingly!” 

“I am an ass, Marva .Mexandrovna'” he cried, almost in dcs(>air. 
“Now all IS lost, because I loved her so madlv ” 

“Perhaps all is not lost,” said Madame Moskalev softlv, as though 
pondering something. 

“Oh, if that were possible* Help me* 'leach me* Save me'” 

And Morglvakov burst into tears 

“My dear*” said Marv i .Mevaniirovn i with commisention, giving 
him her hand, “vou h ivc acted from excess ot ardour, from the lervour 
of your passion, that is, trom love tor her* You were in <icspair, vou 
did not know what you were doinu' She ought to understand all 
chat. . . .“ 

"I love her to madness, and im reidv to sacrifice anvthing to her!" 
cried Morglvakov. 

“I tell you what, 1 will set vou ri,;ht with her . .” 

“Marya Alexmdrovna'" 

"Yes, I will undertikr to <lo ihit* I will bring vou together. You 
must tell her evcrvthing— evcrvthing as 1 have told it you, just now." 

“Oh, God* How kinrl you arc. Marv i Alexandroviu* Hut . . . would 
it be impossible to do it at once’” 

"God forbid* f)h, how inex{)cricn< cd you arc, my dear* She is so 
proud. She will tike this as a fresh insult, as invilemr* To-morrow 
I will arrange it all, but now go awav, to sec that merchant, for in* 
stance , . . come iii the evening, (lerb ips, bur I would not advise you to." 

“I will go away, 1 will* .My (hkI* You bring me b.ick to life! But 
one more question. What if the Prince doesn’t <lir v» s«x>n^'’ 

“Oh, my Grx!* how naive you are, mo#i cher Paul On the contrary, 
you must pray for his health. We must, with all our hearts, hope for 
ki^th of days for that dear, kind, chivalrously honourable old man. 
I shall be the first to pray, night and day, with tears in my eyes, for 
my daughter’s happiness. But, alas! I fear the Priooe’s health is hope- 
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Im Moreovefp he will have now to visit Petersburg, to take Zina iitto 
society. I fear, oh, I fear that thu may be too much for him! But we 
will pray for the best, cAer Paul, and the rest is— in God's Hands! . . . 
You are going now? I bless you, man ami! Hope, be patient, be manly 
above all things, be manly 1 I never doubted the nobility of your 
sentiments. . . .** 

She pressed his hand warmly, and Mozglyakov walked out of the 
room on tiptoe. 

“Well, 1 have got nd of one fool!” she said triumphantly. “There 
are others left. . . .” 

The dtxir opened and Zina came in. She was paler than usual. Her 
eyes were flashing. 

"Mamma,” she said, “finish it quickly or I can’t endure it! It’s all so 
vile and nasty that I am ready to run out of the house. Don’t torture 
me, don’t irritate me' I feel sick — do you hear sick of all this filthl” 

“Zina! What is the matter with you, my angel? You . . . you have 
been listening!” cried Marya Alexandrovna, looking intently and 
uneasily at Zina. 

“Yes, I have been listening. Do you want to put me to shame as you 
did that fooP Listen, I s\\c.ir that if sou go on torturing me like this, 
and assign to me all sorts of low parts in this low farce, I will throw 
It all up and make an end of it at one blow. It is enough that 1 have 
brought myself to do the silc thing that is most important. But . . . 

1 did not know myself! 1 shill he stilled in this filth.” 

And she went out, slamin .g the diwir. 

Marya .Mexandrosna ga/ed alter her and pondered. 

“Haste! haste!” she cried, starting, “bhe is the chief trouble, the 
chief danger, and if all these scoundiels won't let us alone, if they 
spread it all oscr the town — as they probably have done by nosv — 
all IS lost! She will never endure the hubbub and will refuse. At all 
costs we must take the I’rintc into the country, and promptly tool I 
will fly oil first myself, w'lll haul along my blockhead and bring him 
here, he must make himseit useful at last; meanwhile the old man 
will have had his sleep out, and we svill set off." 

She rang the bell. 

“The hor*cs?” she asked the servant ssho came in. 

“They have been ready a long while, ' answered the footman. 

The horses had been oidereil at the moment when Marya Alexau> 
drovna was taking the Prince upstairs. 

She dressed, but first ran into Zina to tell her in rough outline her 
decision and to give her some instructions. But Zina could not listen 
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ID her. She was lying on her bed, with her face in her pillow, and her 
white arms bare to the elbows; she was shedding tears and tearing 
her long, exquisite hair. At moments she shuddered all over as though 
a cold shiver were running over her limbs. Marya Alexandrovna began 
talking, but Zina did not even lift her head. 

After st.inding for some time bcsitlc her, Marya Alexandrovna went 
out in confuMun, and to vent her feelings, got into the carnage and 
told her co.ichman to drive as fast as he could. 

“It's a nuisance that Zina overheard it," she thought as she got into 
the carruigc. “I brought Mo/gl)akov round with the same words that 
I used With her. She is proud, aiul (serhaps was u'oundril. . . . llml 
But the great thing, the great thing is to make haste and settle it all 
before they have got wind of it' It's a pity! Well, aiul what it hy ill 
luck the fool is not at home!" 

And at the mere thought <.l that she w.is oservome ssith a fury that 
boded nothing p!eas.int to .\tanass .\fatseMtk.h; she muld hardly sit 
still for impaticiKc. 'Hie horses whirled iicr along lull speed. 


Chapter 10 

Ihe carnage llcw along We mrn'ioncd before tint an idea th.it 
was a stroke ot genius hid llaslud .nto .M.irsa .Mcsainiios na’s hrain 
that morning when slie \s is huir.ng osrr the town tor tlu Priiue. We 
promtscel to refer to thit idea in its projier phue. Hut the re.ulcr kneiws 
it already. The ide.i ss.is to kuhiip the PriiKC in her turn, and to carry 
him otT as tjuiekly as {sossihle to their estate in the iicighliourtwMid, 
where the blissful .\t.in.isv Matsesiid. llonrished in tr.iii<|uihiy. 'llierc 
is no disguising tlu fact that .M.iry < .Mex.indrovna svas more and more 
overcome by an ine\plii..ible une.iMiir\s. 'I his does hap{K'n at times to 
real herrKs at the very moment when they are attaining their oliject. 
Some instinct siiggrsteil to her th.ii it was dangerous to remain at 
Mordasov. “Hut r>nir we are in the srnintry,'’ she tlionglit, “the whole 
town may be upside down for all I i.irr'" Of course, no time svas to be 
loat even in the countrv. Anything might hap|)cn '.iiiything. abvilutely 
anything; though, of course, wc put no faith in the rumours, urcubted 
later about my heroine by her enemies, that at this )unciurc she was 
actually afraid of rhe |W)|icc. In short, she saw that the mutt get the 
marriage of Zina and the Prince solcmtii/ed at t|uickly at {lossible. She 
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had the meaiu for doing so at hand. The village priest could celA rate 
the nuptials in their own home. The ceremony might actually be per* 
formed the day after to'morrow; in the last resort, even to-morrow. 
There were cases of weddings within two hours of the betrothall They 
could present the haste, the absence of festivities, of betrothal, of brides- 
maids, to the Prince as essentially comme il faut; they could impress 
upon him that it would lie more in keeping with decorum and aristo- 
cratic style. In fact, it might all be made to appear as a romantic ad- 
venture, and so the most susceptible chord in the Prince’s heart would 
be struck. If all else failed, they could always make him drunk, or, 
still better, keep him in a state of perpetual drunkenness. And after- 
wards, tome what may, Zina would anyway be a princess! Even if 
they dul not get off afterwards without a scandal — in Petersburg or 
Moscow, for instance, where the Prince had relations — even that had 
its consolations. In the first place, all that was in the future; and in 
the second, Marsa Alexandrov na Ixdicved that in the best society 
scarcely anything ever hap(K‘ned without a scandal, especially in the 
matrimonial line; that this was, in t<itt, chic, though the scandals of 
the best society were, she imagined, necessarily all of a special stamp- 
on a grand scale, something after the stslc of Monte Crtsto or Les 
Memotres du Diahle. That, in fact, Zina need only show herself in the 
best sextets, and her mamma nectl only Isc there to support her, and 
every one — absolutely every one — would instantly be conquered, and 
that not one of all those lotintesses and princesses would be capable 
of withstanding the sousing .vhich Marsa Alexandrovna alone was 
capable of giving them, collectively or individually, in true Mordasov 
style. In consequence of these reflections, Marya Alexandrovna was 
now flying to her count rs scat to fet^h .\fanasy Matveyitch, whose 
presence, she calculated, was now indisiKnsablc. Indeed, to take the 
Prince to the coiiniiy wouiil mean t.iking him to sec Afanasy Matvey- 
itch, whose acquaintance the Prince might not be anxious to make. 
If Afanasy Matveyitch were to give the invitation it would put quite 
a difTcrent complexion ujxm it. Moreover, the arrival of an elderly 
and dignified |>atcrfamilia$ in a white crav.it and a drtss<oat, with a 
hat in his hand, who had come from distant parts at once on hearing 
about the !*'incc, might phkIucc a very .agreeable cfTcct, might even 
flatter the amour-propre of the latter. It would be diflkult to refuse an 
invitation so pressing and so ceremonious, thought Marya Alexan- 
drovna. At last the carriage had driven the two and a half miles, and 
Sofron, the coachman, pulled up his horses at the front door of n 
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mnbling wooden building of one storey, somewhat dilapidated and 
blacken^ by age, with a long row of windows, and old lime-treea 
taiM^ing round it on all sides. This was the country house and summer 
residence of Marya Alexandrovna. Lights were already burning in the 
house. 

“Where is the blockhead?” cried Marya Alexandrovna, bursting into 
the rooms like a hurricane. “What is that towel here for? Ah I he has 
been drying himself! Have you been to the baths again ^ And he is 
for ever swilling his teal Well, why are you staring at me like that, 
you perfect fool? Why hasn’t his hair been cut? Grishka! Grishkal 
Grisl^al Why haven’t you cut your master’s hair, as 1 told you to last 
week?” 

As she went into the room Marya Alexandrovna intended to greet 
her spouse far more gently, but seeing that he had |ust come from the 
bath-house and was sipping his tea with great en|nyment, she could 
not refrain from the bitterest indignation. And, indeed, her cares and 
anxieties were only equalled by the blisstul quietism of the useless and 
incompetent Afanasy Matveyitch; the contrast instantly stung her to 
the heart. Meanwhile the blockhead, or to speak more respectfully, he 
who was called the blockhead, sat behind the samovar, and in senseless 
panic gazed at his better half with open mouth and round eyes, almost 
petrified by her appearance. The drowsy and clumsy figure of Grishka 
blinking at this scene was thrust in from the entry. 

“He wouldn’t let me, that is why I didn’t cut it,” he said in a 
grumbling and husky voice. “A do/cn times 1 went up to him with 
the scissors, and said, ‘The mistress will be coming directly, and then 
we shall both catch it; and what shall we do then^’ ‘No,’ he said; 'wait 
a little. I am going to curl it on Sunday, so I must have my hair long.’ ” 

“What? So he curls his hair. So you have begun curling your hair 
while I am away^ What new fashion is this^ Why, does it suit you — 
does it suit your wooden head^ My goodness, how untidy it is herel 
What IS this smell? I am asking you, you monster, what is this horrid 
smell here?” shouted his wife, scolding her inncKent and completely 
Habbergasted husband more and more angrily. 

“Mo . . . mother!” muttered her panic-stricken spouse, gazing with 
imploring eyes at his domineering tyrant, and not getting up from hit 
seat. “Mo . . . Mother! . . .” 

“How often have I knocked into your ass's head that 1 am not to be 
called 'Mother'? Mother, indeed, to you, a pigmy I How dare you use 
such a mode of address to a refined lady, whose proper place is in die 
best society, instead of beside an ass like you!” 
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*‘But . . . but you know, Marya Alexandrovna, you are my lawful 
wedded wife, and so I speak to you ... as to my wife,” Afanasy 
Maiveyitch protested, and at the same moment put up both hands to 
his head to protect his hair. 

“Oh, you ugly creature! Oh, you aspen post! Was anything ever 
more stupid than your answer? Lawful wedded wife? Lawful wedded 
wife, indeed, nowadays! Does anybody in good society make use of 
that stupid, clerical, that rcvultingly vulgar expression, 'lawful wedded 
And how dare you remind me that I am your wife, when I am doing 
my best, my very utmost, to forget it! Why are you putting your hands 
over your head? Look what his hair is like! Sopping, absolutely sop- 
ping! It won’t be dry for another three hours! How can I take him 
now — how can I let people sec him! What’s to be done now?” 

And Marya Alexandrovna wrung her hands in fury, running back> 
wards and forwards in the room. The trouble, of course, was a small 
one, and could easily be set right; but the fact was that Marya 
Alexandrovna could not control her all<onqucring and masterful 
spirit. She felt an irresistible craving to be constantly venting her wrath 
upon Afanasy Matveyitcb, for tsranny is a habit which becomes an 
irresistible craving. And we all know what a contrast some refined 
ladies of a certain {xisition arc capable of at home behind the scenes; 
and It IS just that contrast I wish to reprtxluce. Afanasy Matveyitch 
watched his wife’s evolution with a tremor, and positively broke into 
a perspiration as he hxiked at her. 

“Grishka,” she cried at las., “dress sour master at once: his dress- 
coat, his trousers, his white tic, his waistcoat. Lcxik sharp! But where 
is his hair-brush? Where is the brush’” 

“Mother! Why, I have just come from the bath; I shall catch cold 
if 1 drive to the town. . . .” 

“You won’t catch cold!” 

"But my hair is wet. . . .” 

“Well, we will dry it directly. Grishka, take the hair-brush; brush 
him till he is dry. Harder, harder, harder! That’s it! that’s it I” 

At this command the zealous and devoted Grishka began brushing 
his master’s hair with all his might, clutching him by the shoulder to 
get a more convenient grip, and pressing him dosvn to the sofa. Afanasy 
Matveyitch frowned and almost wept. 

“Now come here! Lift him up, Grishka! Where is the pomatum? 
Bend down, bend down, you good-for-nothing: bend down, you 
slt^ggardl” 
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And Marya Alexandrovna set to work to pomade her husband's 
head with her own hands, ruthlessly tugging at his thick, grizzled 
locks, which, to his sorrow, he had not had cut. Afanasy Matveyitch 
cleared his throat, gasped, but did not scream, and endured the whole 
operation submissively. 

"You have sucked the life-blood out of me, you sloven!” said Marya 
Alexandrovna. “Bend down more, bend down!” 

“How have I sucked your life-bltHKl, Mother?” mumbled her hus- 
band, bending his head as far as he could. 

“Blockhead! He doesn’t understand allegory! Now comb your hair; 
and you, dress him, and look sharp!” 

Our heroine sat down in an casy-chair and kept an inquisitorial 
watch on the whole ceremony of arraying Afanasy Matveyitch. Mean- 
while he succeeded in getting his breath and recovering himself a little, 
and when the tying of his cravat was reached he even ventured to 
express an opinion of his own on the style aiul Inrauty of the knot. 
Finally, putting on his dress-toat, the worthy man was restorcil to 
cheerfulness, and liKiked at himselt in the glass with some respect. 

“Where are you taking me, Marsa .Vlevaiulrovna?" he said, prink- 
ing before the IrxAing-glass. 

Marya Alexandrovna could not belicse her ears. “Hear him! Oh, 
you dummy! How dare >oii ask me where 1 am taking sou!” 

“Mother, but, you knoss, one must know. . . .” 

“Hold your tongue' Onl) 1 tell sou d you t.ill me ‘.Mother’ once 
more, especially where ssc are going iioss, sou shall lie cut off tea for 
a month!” 

The panic-stricken husband held his tongue. 

“Ugh! Not a single decoration h.is he gained, the sloven!” she went 
on, looking at .Afan.iss M.iivcsiti.h’s hkick coat contemptuously. 

At last her husband was olTendcd. 

“It’s the Government gives decorations. Mother; and 1 .im a councillor 
and not a sloven,” he said, with honourable indignation. 

“What, what, wh.it’ So you have learnt to argue out here! Ah, you 
peasant! Ah, you sniveller! It’s a pity 1 haven’t time to sec to you, or 
rd . . . But I shan’t forget it later on. (>ive him his hat, (irtshka! Give 
him his overcoat! While I'm asvay get these three nxims ready; get 
the green corner room ready, tfx>. Fetch your hrcxirns instantly! Take 
the covers off the Icxrking-gUsscs, off the cltKks, too, and within an 
hour let everything be ready; and put on your swa!!ow-tail yourself 
and give the servants gloves! Do you hear, Grishka, do you hear?** 
They got into the carriage. Afanasy Matveyitch was puzzled and 
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wondering. Meanwhile Marya Alexandrovna was deliberating how 
she could most intelligibly knock into her husband’s brain certain 
admonitions indispensable in his present position. But her husband 
anticipated her. 

“Do you know, Marya Alexandrovna, I had a most original dream 
this morning,” he informed her quite unexpectedly, in the midst of 
silence on both sides. 

“Phtxi! you confounded dummy! Goodness knows what I thought 
you were going to say! Some stupid dream! How dare you interrupt 
me with your loutish dreams! Original! Do you understand what 
original means’ Listen: I tell you for the last time, if you dare to say 
one word to-day alxiut your dream or anything else. I’ll ... I don’t 
know what I'll do to you! Listen attcntisely. Prince K. has come to 
stay with me. Do you rcmemlxrr Prince K.?” 

"I remember him, mother, I remember him. What has he come for?” 

“Be quiet; that is not your business. You must, as master of the 
house, invite him, with s{x;Liai (loliteness, to stay with us in the coun* 
try. That is what I am taking you for Wc shall set off and drive back 
to-day. But if you dare to utter one single word the whole evening, or 
to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow, or at any time. I'll set you to 
herd the geese for a whole year! Don’t say anything, not a single 
word. That’s the whole of sour duty. Do you understand’” 

“But if I am asked a question’” 

“Never mind, hold your tongue.” 

“But you know it’s im(M)ss.olc to hold one's tongue all the while, 
Marya Alexaiulrovna.” 

“In that lase, anssser in moiiossllables; something, for inst.ince, such 
as ‘H’m!’ or something of that kind, to show you are a sensible man 
and think before you sj>c.ik.” 

“H’m!” 

“Understanii me: I am taking sou liecausc you have heard about 
the Prince and, delighted at his sisit. have hastened to pay your respeas 
to him and to ask him to visit you in the country. Do you under- 
stand.’" 

“H’m!” 

“None of your h’mming now, you idiot! You answer me.” 

"Very gtxxi, Moihei, it shall all be as you s.»y. Only why am I to 
invite the Prince.’’’ 

"What, what? Arguing again! What business is it of yours what 
for? And how dare you ask questions alxjut it?” 
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"But I keep wondering, Mother, how I am to invite him i£ I hold 
my tongue, as you tell noe." 

"I will speak for you, and you've simply got to bow— do you hear? 
to bow— and hold your hat in your hand. Do you understand?" 

**1 understand, Moth . . . Marya Alcxandrovna.” 

“The Prince is extremely witty. If he says anything, even though it 
is not to you, )ou must respond to everything with a bright and good* 
humoured smile. Do you understand?" 

“H’ml” 

“H’mming again! Don’t say *H’ml’ to me. Answer simply and 
directly. Do you hcar^’’ 

“I hear, Marya .\lc\androvn.i ; of course I hear. And I am saying 
‘H’m!’ to practise saying it, as sou told me. Only I keep wondering 
about the same thing. Mother; hosv it is to be. If the Prince says any- 
thing, you tell me to look at him and smile. Well, but if he asks me 
something?" 

“You slow-witted dolt* I have told sou already: hold your tongue. 
1 will answer for sou; sou simply look at him and smile." 

“Why, but he’ll think I am dumb,” grumbled Afanasy Matveyitch. 

“As though that mattered* Let him think it; you'll conceal the fact 
that you are a ftxil, anyway.” 

“H’m! . . . But svhat if other [leople ask me s^ime tjuestion’” 

“Nobody will ask you; no one svill be there But in case — which God 
forbid! — somebody does come in, and it anylnxly does ask you a 
question, or say anything to you, sou must answer at once by a sar- 
castic smile. Do you know what is meant by a sarcastic smile?" 

“It means witts, doesn't it, Mother'" 

“I’ll teach you to be witty, you bltxrkhead! And svho would ask a 
fool hke you to be witty? A mixking smile— don’t you undcrstaiuP— 
mocking and contemptuous." 

“H’ml" 

“Oh, I do feel uneasy about this bUxkhead'” Marya Alcxandrovna 
murmured to herself. "He certainis has taken a soss to lie the death 
of me! It really svould have iKrn licttcr not to have brought him at all." 

Absorbed in such reflections, in regret and anxiety, Marya Alexan- 
drovna was continually (xippmg her head out of the window and 
urging on the crjachman. The luirses racrtl along, but still it sremcd 
too slow for her. Afanasy Mitveviich sat silently in his corner, in- 
wardly repeating his lesson. At last the carriage drove into the town 
and slopped at Marya Alexandrovna’s house. Hut our heroine had 
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hardly had time to alight at the front door, when all at once die saw 
driving up to the house a two>seated sledge with a hood— the very 
sledge in which Anna Nikolaevna Antipov usually drove about. In 
the sledge were sitting two ladies. One of them was, of course, Anna 
Nikolaevna herself, the other Natalya Dmitryevna, who had of late 
been her devoted friend and follower. Marya Alexandrovna’s heart 
sank. But before she had time to cry out, another carriage drove U{^ 
a sledge, in which there was evidently another visitor. There was a 
sound of joyful cxcLimations: 

“Marya Alexandrovna* And with Afanasy Matveyitch, tool You 
have just arrived^ Where from^ How lucky! And we have come to 
spend the whole evening! What a surprise!” 

The visitors sprang out at the front door, and chattered like swallows. 
Marya Alexandrovna could not believe her eyes or her ears. 

“1*11 see you further," she thought to herself. “It looks hke a plotl 
I must inquire into it. But . . . you won’t outwit me, you magpies. . . . 
You wait a bit. . . .** 


Chapter 11 

A.S MOZGLYAKOV left M.irya Alexandrovna, he was appar« 
enily quite comtorted She hid completely inBamed his imagination. 
He did not go to see lkiroa..vV, teeling that he wanted to be abne. 
A perfect IUkkI of heron, and romantic dreams would not let him 
rest. He dreamed of a uilemn explanation with Zina, then of generous 
tears of forgiveness on his part, (ullor and despair at the gorgeous ball 
in Petersburg, bpain, die Ciuadalquivir, love and the dying Prince join* 
ing their hands on his dcaih-bcd. I'hcn his lovely wife devoted to him 
and for ever lost in admiration of his heroism and lo^ty feehngs; ind* 
dentally, on the quiet, the attentions of some countess belonging to the 
best society into whuh he would certainly be brought bv his marriage 
with Zina, the wulow «»f Prince K.; a |x»st as vice-governor, money— 
in fact, everything «« cltKjuentlv descrilvecl by Marya Alexandrovna 
passccl once more through his gratilied soul, caressing and attracting it, 
and, alxwe all, flattering his vanitv. But — and I really cbn’i know how 
to explain it— as he licgan to lx: weanevl by these raptures, the ex- 
tremely vexatious refbctinn occurred to him: that all this was, in any 
case, in the future, while now anyway he had been made a fool of. 
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When this thought came into his mind, he noticed that he had wan- 
dered a long way into some solitary and unfamiliar suburb of Morda- 
sov. It had grown dark. In the streets, with their rows of little houses 
sunk into the earth, there was a savage barking of the dogs which 
abound in provincial towns in alarming numbers, precisely in those 
quarters where there is nothing to guard and nothing to steal. Snow 
was beginning to fall and melting as it fell. From time to time he 
met a belated workman or a feasant woman in a sheepskin and high 
boots. All this, for some unknown reason, began to irritate Pavel 
Alexandrovitch — a very bad sign, for when things are going well 
everything strikes us in a charming and attractive light. Pavel Alexan- 
drovitch could not help remcmlxrring that hitherto he had always 
been a leading figure in Mord.isov. lie had been highly gratified when 
in every house he had heard it hinted that he was an eligible parti and 
had been congratulated on that distinction. He was actually proud of 
being an eligible young man. And now he would ap|)car before every 
one as on the shell’ Tliere vsould Ik* laughter at his exjscnsc. Of course 
he could not enlighten them, he cftuld n«>t talk to them .ilxnit Peters- 
burg ball-rooms with columns, and alxiut the (luadalquisir' lliinking 
of all this, full of dejection and regret, he stumbled at last upon a 
thought w'hich h.id for a long while licen rankling unnoticed in his 
heart: “Was it all true’ Would it all come to pass as Marya Alexan- 
drovna had described it’” .\t that jxiint he rememlxrred verv oppor- 
tunely that Marya Alexandrov na was a very designing woman, that 
however worthy of general res^xet she might Ixr, she was gossiping 
and lying from morning till night; 'hat in getting rid of him now, 
she probably had her own reasons, and that driwing fanev pictures of 
the future was a thing that anvIxMlv couhl do. He thought of Zina, too, 
recalled her parting l<xik at him, which expressed anvthing rather than 
concealed passion, and thcrewnh ippropriately rememl)ered that an 
’»ir before she had called him a fool. At tint recollection Pavel 

“Owflrovitch str»p[)cd short as though ro<»tcil to the sjiot, an<l flushed 
murmttime till the tears came into his eyes. As ill lu. k w'ould have 
of met CXI minute he had an utipleis.int adventure: he stepped back 

^^•nt flying from the w«KKlcn pavement into a heap of snow, 
drovnij^ he was floundering in the snow a pack of tlogs, which had 
***^^%irsuing him with their barking for vimc time, flew at him on 
*** ies. One of them, the smallest and most .iggressive, hting on CO 
^1, fastening its teeth into his fur coat, h'lghting off the dogs, swear- 
g aloud, and even cursing his fate, Pavel Alexandrovitch, with a 
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torn coat and insufferable despondency in his heart, reached the comer 
of the street and only then realized that he had lost his way. We all 
know that a man who has lost his way in an unknown part of the 
town, especially at night, can never walk straight along the streets. 
Some unknown force seems at every moment to impel him to turn 
down every side street he comes to on his way. Following this system, 
Pavel Alexandrovitch was soon hopelessly lost. "Deuce take all these 
exalted notions!” he said to himself, spitting with anger. "And the 
devil himself take you with your lofty feelings and your Guadal* 
quivirs!” 1 cannot say that Mozglyakov was attractive at that moment. 

After wandering about for a couple of hours, he arrived exhausted 
and harassed at Marya Alexandrovna’s front door. He was surprised at 
seeing a numlK'r of carriages. "Can there he visitors, can it be an 
evening party he thought. “What's the object of it.'” Questioning 
a servant he met, and learning that Marya Alexandrovna had been 
to their country house and had brought back with her Afanasy Mat- 
veyitch in a white cravat, and that the Prince was awake but had not 
yet come downstairs to join the visitors, Pavel Alexandrovitch went 
upstairs to his “uncle” without saying a word to any one. He was 
at the moment in that state of mind when a man of weak character 
is capable of committing some horrible, malignant and nasty action 
from revenge, without considering that he may have to regret it all his 
life afterwards. 

(foing upstairs, he sasv th'* Prince sitting in an c.isy<hair before 
his travelling dressing-vase, \%ith an abviliitely bald head, though he 
had his “imiKrial" ami whiskers on. The wig was in the hands of his 
grcy-haired oKl valet and favourite, Ivan Pahomitch. Pahomitch was 
combing it with an air ot vleep rcllection and resjsect. .\s tor the Prince, 
he presented a very sorry s[KCt.Kle. having hardly recovered from his 
recent (dotations. He was .sitting as it were, all of a heap, blinking^ 
crumpled and out of sorts, and he looked at Mo/.gi' akov as though 
he did not rcsogni/e him. 

“How are you leeling, I'ncle?” .isked Mtszglyakov. 

“Wh.it! . . . 'I lut's you,” sail! his “uncle” at last. "Fve h.id a little 
nap, my l»oy. Oh, my gtsiHlness!” he criesl, suddenly reviving, “why, I 
. . . haven't got my 'si-ig on.” 

“I>»n’t disturb yourself. Tncle. 1 ... I will help you, if you like." 

“But now you've learnt my secret 1 1 said we ought to lo-ock the 
door. (x>me, my dear, you must give me ytsiir wo-ord of honour at 
once that you won't give away my secret and won't tell any one that 
nty hair U fa*abc.” 
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*Vpon my wcnrd, Uncle! Can you think me ca{iable ci anything so 
base!” cried Mozglyakov, anxious to please the old gentleman, with 
. . . ulterior aims. 

**Oh, ye-es; oh, ye-esi And as I see you are an honourable man, so be 
it, I will surprise you . . . and will tell you all my secrets. How do you 
like my mous-taches, my dear?” 

“They arc superb, Uncle! Marvellous! How can you have preserved 
them so long?” 

“Don’t deceive yourself, my dear, they arc ar-ti-fi<ial,” said the 
Prince, looking with triumph at P.ivcl Alc\androvitch. 

“Is It possible? I can hartlly believe it. And the whiskers? Confess, 
Uncle, you must darken them^” 

“Darken them^ They arc not d>cd, they arc ar-ti-fi-cial.” 

“ArtificiaP No, Uncle, sou mav say what you like, but I don’t 
believe it. You arc bughing at me!” 

"Parole d'honneur, mon amt'" the Prince cried triumphantly; 
“and only f.uKy, cverv one is dc-crived, like sou. hven Stepanida 
Matveyevna cannot believe it, though she sometimes fiK<s them on 
herself. But, I am sure, mv Ixjy, sou will keep my secret. Give me 
your word of honour. . . .” 

“On my svord ot honour, Umlc, I ssill keep it. I ask you again, 
can you think me capable of ans thing so base* ’ 

“Oh, my dear, sshat a tall I base Iwcl while you were away tonlay. 
Fe-o-fil upset me out ot the carnage again.” 

“Upset you again’ When’” 

“Wc were on our way to the mon-as-tery. . . .” 

“I know, uncle, this morning." 

“No, no, two hours ago, not more I set off to the monastery and 
he upset me. How frigh-tened 1 was, even now my heart isn't 
right.” 

“But you’ve been asleep. Uncle,” said .Mo/glyakov, wondering. 

“Oh, yc-cs, I's’c been asleep . . . and afterwards 1 drove out, though 
indeed . . . though perhaps I . . . oh, how strange it is'" 

“I assure you. Uncle, that you have liccn dreaming it! You have 
been quietly dozing ever since dinner.” 

“Really?” and the Prince pondered. “Oh, yc'cs, perhaps 1 really 
did dream it, though I remember everything I dreamed. At first I 
dreamt of a very dreadful bull with horns; and then I dreamt of some 
pub-lic pro4c<u-tor who Kerned to have hoK>rns, too. . . .” 
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*1 luppoie that wai Nikolay Vasailitch Anipov, uncle?** 

"Oh, yes, perhaps it was he; and then 1 dreamt of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Eto you know, my dear, they all tell me that I am like 
Napoleon Bonaparte . . . and in profile I are strikingly like some 
pope of old days! What do you think, my dcir, am I like a pope?** 

“I think you are more like Napoleon, Uncle." 

"Oh, yc-cs, full face. I think so myself, too, my dear. And I dreamt 
about him, when he was on the island, and you know he was so 
talkative, so sprightly, such a joolly fel-low that he quite amused me.** 

"Are you speaking of Napoleon, Uncle said Pavel Alexandrov- 
itch, looking at the old man reflectively. A strange idea was begin- 
ning to dawn upon his mind, an idea which he could not yet define 
clearly to himself. 

"Oh, ye-es, of Na-po-leon. W'e were discussing philosophy to-gether. 
And do you know, my dear, that 1 am really sorry the En-glish 
treated him so harshly. Of course, if he had not been kept on the 
chain he would have been attacking people again. He was a desperate 
man, but still I am sorry for him. I wouldn’t have treated him so. 1 
would have put him upon an un-in-habited island. . . 

"Why on an uninhabited one^" asked Mozglyakov absent- 
mindedly. 

"Well, perhaps, on an in-habitcd one; but inhabited only by 
sensible people. And I would have got up entertainments of all sorts 
for him: a theatre, (.oni.erts ballets, and all at the government ex- 
pense. 1 would base let hiio go for \salks under supervision, 
course, or else he would have slip()ed away at once. He was very 
fond of little pies Well, 1 would have made bim little pies every 
day. I would have looked after him like a father, so to speak. He 
would have rC'jKn-tetl in my i.are. . . .” 

Mozglyakov listened alKnt-mindcdly to the babble of the old man 
not yet fully awake, and bit his nails with impatience. He wanted 
to turn the conversation upon marriage, thoqgh he scarcely yet 
knew why: an unbounded anger was surging in his heart. All at 
once the old man crieti out in surprise: 

"Oh, mon amtl Why. 1 forgot to tell you. Only fancy, 1 made a 
pro-po-sal ttHlay." 

"A proposal. Uncle I" cried Mozglyakov, w.iking up. 

"Why, yc<s, a pro-po-s.iI. Pahomitch, are you going ^ Very good. 
eVrt une charmante personae. . . . But ... I confess, mv dear boy, 
1 aaed thought-les»-ly. i only se-ce that now. Oh, dear met" 
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*^ut excuse me, Unde, when did you make this proposal?” 

”1 own, my dear bo^, that I really don’t quite know when it was. 
Didn’t I dream it, peitiaps? Ah, how queer it is, though!” 

Mozglakov shuddered with delight. A new idea flashed upon his 
mind. 

"But who was it you made an oiler to, and when dtd you make it. 
Uncle?” he repeated impatiently. 

“The daughter of the house, mon ami . . . cette belle personae. 
... 1 have for-got-tea her name, though. Only you see, my dear, 
I really can’t get ma-irricd. What am 1 tt) do now?” 

“Yes, it will certainly lie your rum if you get married. Hut allow 
me to ask you one otter question. Uncle. You seem to be convinced 
that you really have made an otTcr^” 

“Oh, yes. ... I am sure ot it.” 

“But what if you have dreamed it all, |u$t as >ou dreamed you had 
been upset out of vour carnage a second time’” 

“Oh, my goodness! Perhaps this really was a dream, too* So that 
I really don't know low to Ix-hase with them How is one to find 
out for certain, m> d.*ar Ixiy, whether I did make a pro|M>s.il or not? 
But now fancy what a (xisition I am in*” 

“Do you know Uncle, I fanes there is no nee»l to fintl out.” 

“How so ?” 

“I feel sure that y>u dreamed it.” 

“I dunk so, t(x>, my dc.ir, es{>eviaily as I otten have dreams of th.'it 
sort.” 

“There you see. Uncle. Rememlicr th it sou hid i little ssme at 
lunch, and then ag.in at dinner, and m the end . . ." 

“Oh, ye-es, my de.r; it vers like ly ssas <lue to ih.it ” 

“Besides, Unde, lossescr c\hdar.i:ed sou mas Inse lieen, you 
couldn’t p(.>ssibly under any circumstan«.es hive made such a non* 
aensical proposal m re.dity. As tar is I knoss sou. Unde, you arc a 
man of the greatest gfXKi sense, and . ." 

“Oh, ye-es; oh, ye-cs.” 

“Only consider one {loinr: it sour relations, svho have nothing but 
ill-will for you in any case, were to hear of it, what would happen 

then?” 

“Oh, my goodness!” cried the Prince m alarm, “what would happen 

then?” 

“Upon my wordl Why, they would all cry out in chorus that you 
were out of your mind when you dtd it, that you had gone mad, 
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that you must be put under restraint, that you had been taken 
advantage of, and perhaps they would put you somewhere under 
supervision.” 

Mozglyakov knew what would frighten the Prince most. 

“Oh, my God!” cried the Prince, trembling like a leaf. “Could they 
possibly shut me up?” 

“And then only think, Uncle, could you possibly have made such 
an imprudent oUcr Nvhen you were awake? You undestand your own 
interests. I assure you solemnly that it was all a dream.” 

“It cer-tain-ly must have been a dream, it cer-tain-ly must!” the 
Prince repeated in a panic. “Oh, how sensiblv you’ve thought it out, 
my de-ear boy’ 1 am sincerely pratctul to you for setting me right.” 

“1 am awfully glad, Uncle, that I have met you to-day. Only fancy, 
if I had not Ikcii here you might really have been muddled, have 
thought that you were engaged, and have gone down to them as 
though you were. 'Hunk how dangerous'” 

“Oh, yces . . . vc-es, dangerous” 

“Remember that voung lidy is three and-twenty; nobody wrants to 
marry her, and all at once sou, a man (it wealth and rank, appear 
as a suitor' Wbv, thev would snatch at the idea at once, would 
assure sou sou were engaged, ind wenild torce vou (serhaps into 
marriage .’\nd thev would cakulitc on the |xjssibtluy ot your dying 
lietore long " 

“Reallv’” 

“Aiul remember, UikIc, a man ot vour eiualitics . .” 

“Oh, ve-cs, with mv epiahtirs . .” 

“With vour intelligetKc, with vour {'oliteness . . ." 

"Oh, yces, wiih mv inte !lige nee, secs' . . .” 

"And last, but not least, yeiu arc a prince. What a splendid match 
you might make it, |(»r v»me reason, vou really did want to marry! 
Only think what vour rebtions would s.iv!” 

“Oh, mv eltar, whs thev would Ik the death of me! I have endured 
such treaeherv, such ill treatment at their hands... Would vou 
lielieve it, 1 sus(Ket thev wanted to put me into a lu-na-tic asylum. 
UjH>n mv word, my dear, wasn’t that alwurd? Why, what could I 
have done there ... in a lunatic aw him*" 

"Quite so. Uncle, and m i won’t leave your side when you go 
downstairs, llieie are visimrs there ne»w." 

“Visitors? Oh, my gotHlness'” 

“Don’t Ik uneasy. Uiule, 1 will keep with you." 
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**But how grate-ful I am to you» my dear, you are simply my 
laviourl But do you know, I think 1 had better go away.** 

*To>morrow morning, Uncle, at seven o'clock to-morrow morning. 
But to^lay you can take leave of every one and tell them you are 
going away." 

"1 will certainly go away ... to Father Misail. ... But my dear 
boy—what if they do make a match of it^" 

“Don’t be afraid, Uncle, I shall lie with you, and whatever they 
say to you, whatever they hint at, you say straight out that it was all 
a dream, as it certainly svas. . . 

“Oh, ye-es, it cer-tain-ly must ha\e lieen a dream. Only do you 
know, my dear, it \sas a most cn-vhan-ting dream* She is wonder- 
fully good-looking, and do you know, such a figure. . . .” 

“Well, farewell. Uncle. I am going downstairs, and you . . ." 

“What! Are you going to lease me alone cried the Prince in 
alarm. 

“No, Uncle, we’ll both go dossn but separately; I’ll gti first, and 
then you. That will be better." 

“Oh, ve-ry well. And by the was, I must jot down an idea." 

“Quite so. Uncle, jot down sour idea and then come down, don’t 
deby. To-morrow morning . . " 

"And to-morrow morning to bather MimiI, err-tain ly to Father 
Misail! Charmitnt, charmant’ But do sou knoss’, ms dear, she is 
won-der-fuMy good l<x>king . . such contours . . . and if 1 really 
had to be married . .” 

“God preserve v(»u, UnJe,’’ 

“Oh, ye-«, G(xl presrrse me* . . Well, good bse, my dear. 111 
come directly , . onls I will just jot down. A propos, I have been 
meaning to ask sou for a l<;ng time. Have you read the memoirs of 
Casanova’’’ 

“Yes, I have Uncle. Why ’’’ 

"Oh, well ... I have forgotten now what 1 meant to say. . . .** 

“You will think of It later. Uncle Gfirxl-bye for the present!" 

TSood-bye, my dear, gorxl-bye lliough it really was a fascinating 
dream, a fa-as-ci-na ting dream! . . ." 
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Chapter 12 

We’VE all come to sec you, all of us! and Praskovya Ilyin* 
itchna is coming too, and Lui/a Karlovna meant to come too,” 
twittered Anna Nikolaevna, walking into the /a/oa and looking 
about her greedily. 

She was a rather pretty little lady, dressed expensively but in gaudy 
colours, and very well aware that she was pretty. She fanaed that 
the Prince was hidden vimesshcre in a corner with Zina. 

“And Katerina Petrosna is coming, and Felisata Mihalovna meant 
to lie here too,” added Natalya Dinitryesna, the lady of colossal pro* 
{xirtions, remarkably like a grenadier, whose appearance had so 
delighted the Prince. 

She had on an cxtraordinarilv small pink hat perched on the back 
of her head. Por the last three ueeks she had been the devoted 
friend of Anna Nikolaevna, whose grxxl graces she had long been 
trying to win, and whom, to judge by appearances, she could have 
swallowed up at one gulp, Ixincs and all. 

“I won’t sjieak ol the delight, 1 mis call it, of seeing sou both here 
and in the evening tiK)," Marya Alexandrovna chanted, recovering 
from her first stujictaction ' Hut tell me, please, sshat miracle has 
brought sou to me to night, when I quite despaired of such an 
honour.” 

“Oh, my gntnlncss, Marya .Mexandrovna, what a forgetful lady 
you are*" s.iid Natalya Dmiirvesna in honesed accents, mincing and 
speaking in a bashtul anti stjucaky suice which was a very curious 
contrast to her apfiearance. 

’‘Mats niii iharmante,' tsvittered .\nna Nikolaevna, “we must, you 
know, we realls must (.omplete our arrangements for these theatricals. 
Only today Pyotr Mihalositvh said to Kalut Stanislavitch that he 
was very muih disapftoinied that it ssas not coming otT well, and that 
we did nothing but tail out os'er it. So ss'c met together this eve- 
ning and thought let us go to Marva Alexandrovna's and settle it all 
right away Natalsa Dmitrscsna let the others know They arc all 
coming. So SVC svill talk .t all over together and all will go well. 
We won't let them sav that we do nothing but quarrel, will we. 
won amge?“ she added plasfullv. kissing Marsa Alexandrovna. “Oh, 
my goodness! Zinaida Alanasyevna! Why, you grow prettier every 
day!” 
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Aona l^kolaevna flew to shower kisses on Zina. 

**lndeedy she has nothing else to do but grow prettier/* Natalya 
Dmitryevna added in sugary accents, rubbing her huge hands. 

**The devil take them! 1 did not think about those theatricalsl 
They have been sharp, the magpies!” Marya Alexandrovna mur- 
mured, beside herself with fury. 

“Especially, my angel, since that darling Prince is staying with you. 
You know there used to be a theatre at Duh.inovo in the time of 
the late owners. We have made inquiries already and know that all 
the old scenery, the curtain, and es'en the costumes are put away 
somewhere. The Prince calleil on me to-tlay, am! I was so surprised 
at seeing him that I quite forgot to s(seak of it. Now we will intro- 
duce the subfcct of the theatre. \«»u must help us, and the Prince 
will order all the old trappings to lie sent us. b'or who is there here 
you can trust to make an\ thing like secners ' .Vnd uhat is more, 
we want to interest the Prince in our theatricals. He must subscribe, 
you sec it is for chants. Perhaps he ssill even take a part — he is so 
sweet and obliging. Then it svill be a svondertui success." 

“Of course he will take a part. Whs, he can Ik made to play any 
part,” Natalya Dmitrsesna added svith sast signiticancc. 

Anna Nikolaevna h.id not misintormed .\larsa .Mexandrovna: 
ladies kept arriving eserv minute. Marsa .Mexandrovna hardly had 
time to receive them and utter the exclamations demanded on such 
occasions by propricts and the rules ot ornme il fjiit 

I will not undertake to descrilK all tin s.-.itors. 1 ssdl onls mention 
that each one ss-ore a look of extraordinars ssilinrss. ,\nticip.ition 
and a sort of wild impatience ss-as expressed on evers t.ur. Some 
of the ladies had come ssith the express oi>|rct of ssitnrssing an 
extraordinary and scinddous svcnr. .,nd ssould have Ikcii exceed- 
ingly wroth if thes had h.id to dnsr home aK.iin ssirhoiit having 
seen it. On the surface thev iKhasrd ssith the utmost amiabilitv. but 
Marya Alexandrosna resolutely prepared hcrsell b^r the att.ick. 'Hiere 
was a shover of cpicsnons alKiut the Primr; they sounded most 
natural; yet each seemed to contain an allusion or innuendo. Tea 
wax brought in; every one vit down. One group took {tossession of 
the piarKi. On iKing asked to plav and sing, Zina answered that she 
did not feel (|Uite ucll. 'I he paleness of her f.Kc conlirmetl her svordi. 
Sympathetic in<|uirics were shossered iqion her. and the ladicx even 
seized the opportunity to ask questions and drop hints, lliey inquired 
about Mozgiyakov, too, and adrlrctsctl these in<]uirics to Zina. Marya 
AJexandrovoa dispbycd ten times her usual energy at that moment; 
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•he saw everything that was going on in every corner o£ die room, 
heard what was said by each one of her visitors, though there were 
nearly a dozen of them, and answered every question immediately, 
without hesitating for a word. She was trembling for Zina and was 
surprised that she did not go away, as she had always done before on 
such occasions. She kept her eye, too, on Afanasy Matvcyitch. Every- 
body always made fun of him in order to pique Marya Alexan- 
drovna through her husband. On this (Kcasion it might be possiUe 
to learn something from the simple-minded and open-hearted 
Afanasy Matvcyitch. Marya Alexandrovna looked with anxiety at 
the way in which her husband was being besieged. Moreover, to 
every question he answered “H’m,” with an expression so unhappy 
and unnatural that it might ss'cll have driven her to fury. 

“Marya Alexandrovna, Afanasy Matvcyitch won’t talk to us at 
all!” cried one l)old, sharp-eyed little lady, who was afraid of nobody 
and never embarrassed by anything. “Do tell him to be more polite 
with I.kIics." 

“I really don't know what has come over him to-day," answered 
Marya .Alexandrovna, interrupting her conversation with Anna 
Nikolaevna and Natalya Dinitryevna, with a gay smile. “He cer- 
tainly IS uncommunicativel He has scarcely said a word to me. Why 
dfin’t you answer hehsata .Mihalovna, Athanase? What did you ask 
him^" 

“But . . . but . . . sou krow. Slot her. you told me yourself . . .** 
Afanasy Matsc\it<.h began l•■llltrtIng in his surprise and confusion. 
At that moment he was standing bs the lighted tire, with his hands 
thrust into his ssaistvo.it in a pit.tuiesi{uc attitude which he had 
chosen tor himselt. He ^sas sipping tea. I he ladies’ i]ucstions so 
cmlwrr.isseii him that hr hhidicil like a gKl. When he lx‘gan justify- 
ing himself, hr i. night such a teirihlc glance from his infuriated 
wife that he almost lost sonsMoiisncss fr* m terro . Not knowing 
wh.tt to do, amioiis to put himselt tight and tegain resjsect, he took 
a gulp at his tea: but the tea ssas tiM> ht>t. H.iving taken it so hastily, 
he burnt himselt irrnhls, ilropjKd the cup. spluttered and choked 
so violently that he hail to go out of the looin, to the surprise of all 
present. In tact, cvciything was clear. Maiya .Alexamlrovna realized 
that her visitors knew all 'Isout it and had met together with the 
Worst intentions. 'Hte jsosuion was dangerous. 1‘hey might talk to 
the feeble-minded old man and turn him from his purpose even in 
her presence. They might even take the Prince away from her, set 
him against her that very evening, and entice him away with them. 
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She might expect anything. But fete had another ordeal in store for 
her; the door opened and she beheld Mozglyakov, whom she had 
believed to be at Boroduev’s and did not in the least expea that 
evening. She started as though something had stabbed her. 

Mozglyakov stopped in the doorway and looked round at every 
one a little confused. He was not able to control his emotion* which 
was clearly apparent in his face. 

*X)h, my goodness, Pavel Alexandrov itch I ’ cried several voices. 

“Oh, my goodness! Why, it is Pavel Alcx.indrovitch. How was it 
you told us he had gone to Ikiroduev’s, Marya Alcxandrovna.^ Wc 
were told you were hiding at Ikiroduev’s, Pavel .-Vlexandrovitch!” 
Natalya Dmitryevna pijscd. 

“Hiding^” repeated Mo/gl\akov, with a rather wr> smile. “It is 
a strange expression! Lxeuse me, Natalsa Dmitrvcvna! I don’t 
conceal myself from anv one, and 1 don't want to conceal an>tM>dy 
else, either,” he added, l<K>king Mgniiicantly at Marya .Mexandrovna. 

Marya Alexandrovna uas in a tremor. 

“Can the blockhe.ul Iv nuitinoiiN'” she wondered, liMiking scarch- 
ingly at Mozglyakov, “No, that will lie worse than ansthing. . . .” 

“Is it true, Pavel .Mcxandrovitdi, that the) have gisen )ou the 
sack ... at your otTice, I mean, of course^” the impudent I’elisat.. 
Mihalovna asked pertlv, s.ircasticailv looking him straight in the t.ice. 

“The sack’ What vick* I am simidy transferring from one branch 
to another. I have a (xist in Petersburg,” Mi>/gly.ikov answered 
coldly. 

“Oh, I congratulate you, then,” h'elisata Mihalovna went on. “We 
were positively scared when wc heard you were trying to get a jjotl 
in Mordasov. The {¥>sr, here can’t lie relied ujxm, Pavel Aiexan* 
drovitch, there is no keeping them,” 

“It is only as a teacher in the distrat school that you might fintl a 
vacancy,” observeil Natalya Dmitryevna. 

The hint was v» obvious and vi trmlr that Anna Nikolaevna, con- 
futed, gently nudged her maluious friend witli her foot. 

“Do you imagine that Pavel .\lrxaii<!roviich would lie willing to 
talcg the place of a wretched teacher’” put in kVlisata .Mihalovna. 

But Pavel Alexandrovitch could not fintl an answer. He turned 
round and jostled against Afanasy Matvcyitch, who held out hit 
hand to him. Mozglyakov very stupidly did not take his hand, but 
gave him a low and ironical Iww. Exceedingly irritated, be went 
lo Zina, and looking angrily into her face, muttered: 
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**This is all thanks to you. Wait a bit. 111 show you this very 
evening whether I am a fool.” 

”Why put it off? One can see that now," Zina answered aloud, 
looking her former suitor up and down with an air of aversion. 

Mozglyakov turned away hurriedly, frightened by her loud voice. 

"Have you been to see Boroduev?” Marya Alexandrovna ventured 
to inquire at last. 

“No, 1 have been seeing Uncle.” 

“Uncle? So you have just been with the Prince, then?” 

“Oh, my gocxlncss! Then the Prince is awake? And we were told 
that he was still resting,” added Natalya Dmitryevna, with a malignant 
look at Marya Alexandrovna. 

“Don’t trouble about the Prince, Natalya Dmitryevna,” answered 
Mo 7 .glyakuv; “he is awake, and now, thank God, he has all his 
senses about him. This morning he was given too much wine; first 
when he was with you, and afterwards here, till his head, never 
over-strong, was completely muddled. Hut now, thank God, we have 
had a little talk, and he has recovered his common-sense. He will 
be here directly to take leave of you, Marya Alexandrovna, and thank 
you for all your hospitality. To-morrow at daybreak we are setting 
off together to the monastery, and then 1 shall certainly escort him 
back to Duhanovo myself, to avoid a second accident like that of 
to-day; and then I shall hand him over to Stepanida Matveyevna, 
who by that time will certa"dy Ik back from Moscow and will not 
let him go on his travels a se«.ond time — 1 can answer for that.” 

As he $.ud this, Mo/glyakov Icxikcd spitefully at Marya Alexan- 
drovna. She was sitting as though [Ktritied with amazement. I admit 
with grief that my heroine \sas, {Krhaps for the first time in her life, 
cowed. 

“So he IS going asvas at dasbreuik to-morrtiw! How’s that?” said 
Natalya Dmitryevna. addressing Mais.i .Mexindro na. 

“How IS thai^” the visitors were heard s.iying naively. “Why, we 
heard that . . . w'hy, that's very skUI.” 

But their h<»tcss did not know* what answer to make. Suddenly 
the general attention was diverted in the most strange and eccentric 
way. In the adjoining room a strange noise was heard, and abrupt 
exclamations, and all at o'icr, utterly unexpectedly, Sofya Petrovna 
Karpuhin dashed into Marya .Mexandrovna’s sdon. Sofya Petrovna 
was unquestionably the most eccentric lady in Mordasov, so eccentric 
that it had even been decided of late not to receive her in society. 
It must be observed, too, that regubriy every evening at seven o*clodk 
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it was her habit to take a nip of something— for the sake of her 
stomachy as she expbined — and after it, she was as a rule in an 
emancipated state of mind, to put it mildly. She was in that state 
of mind now at the moment when she so unexpectedly burst in upon 
M^a Alexandrovna. 

“So this is the way, Maryj Alcx.indrovna,” she shouted to be heard 
all over the room. “So this is the way you treat me! I>jn't disturb 
yourself, 1 have only come for a minute, I won't sit down. I’ve come 
on purpose to Hnd out whether it is true what 1 am told! So you 
have balls, banquets, a Ixtrothal party, but Sofya Petrovna must sit 
at home and knit a stocking! You’ve asked the whole town, but not 
me! Though this morning 1 w.is your friend and mon ange when 
I came to tell you what they were doing with the Prime at Natalya 
Dmitryxvna’s. And now here’s Natalya Dmitryevna, whom you were 
abusing like a pickpocket, and who was abusing you, paving you a 
visit. Don’t disturb yourself. Natalya Dmitryevna. I <lon’t want your 
chocolate d la sante, at two{Jcnsc a sti».k. 1 have iKiter to drink at 
home! Tfoo! ” 

“One can see you have,” observed Natalya Dmitrscvna. 

“But upon my word, Sofya Pctrovni." tried Mars a .Mexandrovna, 
flushing with vexation, “what is the matter ssith you’ Do control 
yourself at least.” 

“Don’t trouble about me, Marya .Mexamlrovn.i, I know all alsout 
it, all about it!” cried Sofsa Petrovna in her harsh, shrill voice. She 
was surrounded by the other visitors, who seemed to l>e cnioymg 
this unexpected scene. “I have found out all aliout it. Your Nastasya 
ran round and told me the ss’hole story. You |>ounced on this 
wretched Prince, m.idc him <lrunk, and made him projiose to your 
daughter whom nobody wants to marry now, and vtui imagine 
that you’ve become a tine bird now yourselt— .i duchess in Licel 
Tfbol Don’t disturb yourself, I am a ( /ilonel’s \sitr mwlf. 1 don’t 
care if you don’t invite me to your lytrothal party. 1 have mixal 
with better people than you. I have dineil with Omntrss /alihvatsky. 
The head commissary, Kurotchkin, paul me his addresses. As tlurugh 
1 wanted your invit.ition! 'FfiXf!” 

“Come, Sofya Petrovna,” answered Marya Alex.indrovna, losing 
patwnce, “I must tell you, this is not the way to hurst into a lady’s 
ho use , especially in such a condtoon, and if you do not relieve me 
of your presence and your clrxpient remarks, I shall promptly take 
Mps to get rid of you.” 

“I know you will tell your nastv servants to turn me out! DooV 
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excite yourself, I can find the way for myself. Good4>ye; make any 
marriage you like. And you, Natalya Dmitryevna, don’t laugh at me, 
if you please; I don’t care a damn about your chocolatel Though 1 
am not invited here. I don’t go dancing jigs to amuse princes. 
What are you laughing at, Anna Nikolaevna? Sushilov has broken 
his leg; they’ve just carried him homel And you, Felisata Mihalovna, 
if you don’t tell your bare-legged Matryoshka to drive your cow home 
in good time so she’s not mcKiing under my window every day, I will 
break her legs. Good-bye, Marya Alexandrovna, good luck to you! 
Tfoo!” 

Sofya Petrovna vanished. The visitors laughed. Marya Alexan^ 
drovna was thrown into extreme embarrassment. 

“I think the lady has had a little too much,” Natalya Dmitryevna 
brought out in her sugary voice. 

‘‘Hut what insolence!” 

"Quelle ahomtnjble femme'" 

“How funny she was, thoiii;h!” 

“.•\h, sshat shocking things she said'” 

“Hut sshat svas it slic said alvmt a Isctrothal party? What betrothal 
party Fehsata Mihalovna asked sarcastically. 

“Hut this IS asstul'” .Marsa .Mexandrosna hurst out at last. “It is 
these monsters ssho scatter these .ihsurd rumours bv handfuls! It is 
not v> strange, Filisata .Mihalovn.i. that such ladies arc to be found 
in our midst, no; ssliat is more suiprising is that these kulies are 
Muight after, are listened to, arc encouraged, arc iKlicscd, arc . . .” 

“The Prince' the Prince!” all voices cried suddenlv at once. 

“Oh, mv giKHlncss! l^e cher pnnee' ' 

“Oh, thank gixHlncss' Now we shall find out all the details,* 
Fclisala Mihalovna whisiKrcd to her neighlxiur. 


Chapter 13 

The Prin cc came in with a honeved smile on his lips. The alarm 
which Mo/glyakov had inspired m his chicken heart entirely dis* 
appeared at the sight of the kulics. He melted at cmcc like a sweet- 
meat. I'hc ladies greeted him with shrill cries of delight. Ladies 
always made a great deal ot our old friend, and were very familiar 
with him. He was able to ailonl them incredible entcrtainmenl. 
Pdisata Mihalovna had declared that morning (not in eamctti oi 
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coune) that she was ready to sit on his knee, if that would give him 
any pleasure^ "because he was a darling, darling old man, sweet 
beyond all boundsi” Marya Alexandrovna transfixed him with her 
eyes, trying to read something from his face and to divine from it 
^ way out of her critical position. It was evident that Mozgiyakov 
had said horrible things about her, and that her plans were in 
jeopardy. But nothing could be rc.id from the Prince’s face. He 
was the same as he had been that morning and as he always was. 

"Ah, my goodness, here is the Prince! We have been waiting and 
waiting for you,” cried several of the ladies. 

"With impatience. Prince, with impatience!” piped others. 

"That’s extremely tlat-ter-mg,” lisfxrd the Prince, sitting down at 
the table on which the samovar was boiling. The ladies immediately 
surrounded him. .\nna Nikolaevna and Natalya Dmitryevna were 
the only ones left by the side of Mar>a .\lexandrovna. Afanasy 
Matveyitch smiled respectfullv. Mo/glvakov smiled texi, and with a 
defiant air looked at Zma, who, uithout taking the slightest notice 
of him, went and sat down b\ her father near the tire. 

"CMi, Prince, is it true what they say, that you are leaving ui.^” piped 
Felisata Mihalovna. 

"Oh, ye-es, mesdames, 1 am going away, I want to go abro-oad 
inMned*iately.” 

"Abroad, Prince, abroatl!” they all cried in chorus. “What an ideal" 

“Abro-oad,” repeated the Prince, prinking. ‘‘And do you know, 
I want to go abroad particularly for the sake of the new ideas.” 

"How do you mean tor the sake of the new ideas’ New ideas 
about what.’” said the ladies, exchanging glances with one another. 

"Oh, ye-es, for the sake of the new ideas,” re{x:ate<l the Prince, with 
an air of the deepest conviction, "hvery one now goes abroad for the 
aakeof the new nlcas, and sc> I, iix>, want to gain ne-ew i-ideas.” 

"Don't you want, (lerhaps, to enier a mavmic hxlge. Uncle?" 
fmt in Mozgiyakov, who evidently wished to impress the ladies by 
lut wit and his ease. 

"Oh. ye-es, my dear, you are f|iiite right,” the old man answered 
unexpectedly. “In old days I real-ly did lielong to a masonic lodge 
afaeoad, and I, t(x>, had a number of noble ideas. I intended, indeed, 
at that lime to do a great deal for the cn-light-en-ment of the people, 
and 1 quite decided at Frankfurt to set free my man Sidor whom 
1 had broo^t with me from Russia. But to my surpriM he ran away 
from me himself. He was an ex-treme-Iy odd man. Afterwards I met 
bim in FaMia» such a twdl, with whiskers, he was walking aloQg the 
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boulevard with a manuelle. He looked at me^ gave me a nod, and dbe 
mamselle with him was such a brisk, sharp-eyed, alluring crea> 
ture • • • 

“Come, Unclel Why, you’ll be setting all your peasants free next, 
if you go abroad this time,’’ cried Mozglyakov, laughing loudly. 

“You have gu-essed perfectly right, my dear boy, what I desire to 
do,” the Prince answered without hesitation. “I do want to set them 
all fre-ee.” 

“But upon my word, Prince, they will all run away from you 
directly, and then where will you get your money cried Felinta 
Mihalovna. 

"Of course they would all run away,” Anna Nikolaevna echoed, 
with a note of alarm. 

“Oh, dear me, do you really think they would run away?" cried 
the Prince in astonishment. 

“They would run away, they would all run away at once and 
would leave you alone,” Natalya Dmitryevna confirmed. 

"Oh, dear me! Well, then 1 shall not sc-ct them free. But of comae 
I did not mean it." 

"St) much the better, Uncle,” Mo/glyakov said approvingly. 

Till then, Marya .\lexandrovna had been listening and watching 
in silence. It seemed to her that the Prince had enurely forgotten 
her, and that that was not natural. 

“Allt)w me. Prince," she began in a loud and dignified voice, “to 
introduce my husliaiul, .Vfai. .^y Matveyitch. He came expressly from 
our country house as soon as he heard you were staying with us." 

Afanasy Matveyitch smiled and looked dignified. It seemed to him 
as though he were being praisccL 

"Ah, 1 am delighted," said the Prince, “.\-fa-nasy Matveyitchl To 
be sure, 1 Iselicvc I remember something. A-fa-na$y Mat-ve-yilch. 
To be sure, that is the gentleman in the country. Charmant, cluir- 
mant, delighted. My dear!" cued the Prince, turning to Mozglyakov. 
“Why, that’s the very man, do you remember, who was in that 
rhyme this morning. How dul it go.* ‘The husband’s on the stair, 
and the wife has gone . . .’ Oh, yc-cs, the wife has gone away to 
some town.” 

“Oh, Prince, why that’s title; 'The husband’s on the stair, while 
the wife has gone to Tver,’ the very vaudeville the actors pbyed here 
last year,* Felisata Mihalovna put in. 

"Oh, ye<s, precisely: to Tver; 1 always forget. Ckarmani, ckarmMtl 
So you arc thitt very man? Extremely glad to make your ac-quaum 
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the Prince, holding out his hand to the smiling Afanasy 
without getting up from his chair. “Well, I hope you are 


*^He is quite well, Prince, quite well," Maryj Alexandrovna 
answered hurriedly. 

“Oh, yc-es, one can sec he is quite well. And are you always in the 
country? Well, I am delighted. Why, what red chc-ceks he has and 
how he keeps laughing'" 

Afanasy Matvcyitch continued smiling, Ixming, and even scraping 
with his loot. Hut at the Prince’s bst ohccrcation In- could not restrain 
himself, and all of a sudden, apro|K)s of nothing, in the most foolish 
way burst into a loud laugh. 1 sersliods laughed. The ladies sc|uealcd 
with delight. Zina tiushcil and with ilashing eves liM)L.cd at Marya 
. '.^lUexandros na, ssho in her turn was bursting with anger. It was high 
time to change the cons ersat ion. 

“How did sou sleep, Prince'” she asked in a hones ed soue, .it the 
same time turning a menacing look iqvm .\fanass .Matvesitch to 
indicate that he should take himsclt otT as cpiickls as {Missihle. 

“Oh, I had a s'crs gcxxl sleep," ansssered the PriiKc; iiul do you 
knoss', I had a most en<han-tmg dream, an en-chan ting dream'" 

“A dream! I love to hear jicoplc tell thnr dreams,” cried I'clisaia 
Mihalovna. 

“And 1, too, I love it!" added Natalya Dmitryevna. 

"An en<h.in-ting dream!" repeated the Prince, ssith a mawkish 
•mile; "but the dream is a dead Kcret!” 

“How so. Prince, (!o s<»u mils mean si>u can’t tell it us’ It must 
have been a wondcrtul dream'' ohserstd .\nna Nikoliesna. 

“A dead secret,” rc(>ea(ed the Prince, gleet tills taut ih/ing the ladies' 

oMmy- 

then it must lie very in'erestmg' * cried the ladies. 

T bet that the Priiuc dre,imed 'hat he fell on his knees before 
beautiful young lady and in.ide her an oifrr ot marriage!" cried 
rnisata Mihalovna. '(a^tne. Prime, ossn up tha' thu’s right' Darling 
Pirince, confess!" 

“Confess, Prince, confess," the others chimed in on ail sides. 

The Prince lisicncd tnumpluntly and ecstatically to all ihrir out' 
cries. The ladies' supjiosition flattered his vanity extremely, and he 
■Imott licked hu lips. 

“Thoqgh 1 said that my dream was a dead secret,” he answered 
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petrified with amazement. The treacherous visitorsy who had thoitgjht 
they would frighten Marya Alexandrovna by their knowledge of her 
secret, had expected to crush her by the premature disclosure of that 
secret, who had expected to torment her, at , first simply by allusions, 
were dumbfounded by such audacious candour. Such fearless au> 
dacity was a sure sign of power. “Then was the Prince really going 
to marry Zina of his own free wdi? Then had they not allured him, 
made him drunk, deceived him? Then he was not being forced into 
marriage in an underhand, dishonest way? Then Marya Alexan* 
drovna was not afraid of anybody? Then it would be impossible to 
prevent the marriage, since the Prince was not being forced into it?” 
For a mtiment there was a Miund of whis{)ering which turned at 
once into shrill cries of delight. Natal) a Dmitryevna was the first 
to embrace Marya Alexandrovna; /Knna Nikolaevna followed her 
example, and after her l*clis.ita Mihalovna. They all jumped up from 
their seats, they were all thrown into confusion, some of the ladies 
were pale from spite. 'I'liey Ix-gan to congratulate the embarrassed 
Zina; thev even fastened on .\tanasy Matveyitch. Marya Alexan* 
drovna hehl out her arms in a picturesque attitude, and almost by 
force enfoltlc<l her daughter in her embrace. The Prince alone looked 
on at the scene with strange surprise, though he went on smiling as 
before. 'I’he scene pU ised him in a was, however. At the sight of the 
mother enihracing tiie d.iughtcr, he i*M)k out his handkerchief and 
wiped his eves in ssliuh tluic gleamed a tear. Of course people 
rushed to congratulate him . o. 

“\Vc congratukitc you, Priiue! We congratulate youl” the bdies 
cried on all sides. 

“So you arc going to get married'” 

“So you arc really going to get married!” 

“Darling Priiuc, vi sou arc going to get married?” 

“Oh, ye^s; oh. vc<s," answered the Prince, extremely delighted with 
their raptures and their congratulations. “.\nd I must say, that noth* 
ing gives me more pleasure than your kind sympaihv, which I shall 
ne<vcr forget, ne-cser forget. C/tarmant! charmantl You've brought 
tears into my eyes." 

“Kiss me, Prince," Fehsata Mihalovna cried, louder than all the rest. 

“And 1 must say." the P»-inc*c went on, interrupted on all sides, **I 
am most of all surprised that Marya l-van-ov-na, our honoured 
hostess, has guessed my dream with such cx-tra*or*<li-njry insi|^t. 
It is as though she had dreamed it instead of me. Ex-tra-or-di-nary 
uuight) Ex*tra*or>di->nary insight!” 
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*Oh, Prince, the dream again?” 

"Come, confess. Prince, confessl” they all cried, surrounding him. 
“Yes, Prince, there is no need for concealment, the time has come 
to reveal our secret!” Marya Alexandrovna said sternly and resolutely. 
“1 understand your subtle allegory, the enchanting delicacy with 
which you tried to hint to me your desire to make public your en* 
gagement. Yes, mesJames, it is true: this afternoon the Prince went 
down on his knees to my daughter, and not in a dream but reality, 
and made her a formal offer.” 

“Exactly as though it were real and .ictually with the very same 
circumstances,” repeated the Prince, "MatlemoticUe," he said, turning 
with marked courtesy to Zina, who h.id not yet rctovtretl from her 
amazement, ''maJcmotirlle, I swear that I wouhl luscr have made 
so bold as to pronounce your name it others had not ut tcuil it iKfore 
me. It was fascinating dream, a tas<i-na-iing dream, .iiul I am doubly 
happy that I am now {xrrmitted to tell it to you. (Jutnunt, char- 
mant! . . 

"But upon my word how is this* He is still talkiii.; .ilxmt a dream," 
whispered Anna NikoLievna to Marya .\lcxandrovna, who was some> 
what flustered and had turned a little pale. 

Alas! There was an ache and a tremor in .Marva .Me \an<lrovna’s 
heart alre.idy, apart from those warning words. 

"How IS this'” whisjKred the l.ulies, losAing at one .mother. 

"Why, Prince," iK'gaii .Marva Alexandrovna, with a wry and sickly 
smile. "I protest, y«ju surprise me' What is this str.mgi idea .ibout 
a dream’ 1 confess I thought till now th.'t you were Kstiiig. hut . . . 
if it is a )oke, it is rather an in ippropnatc one. ... 1 should desire, 
1 should wish to |iut It down to sour ahsent-mmdrdiuss, hut . . 

“Perhaps it really is the result of his absent mindcdiicss,” hissed 
Natalya Dmitryevna. 

“Oh, yes perhaps it is ahsrnt-minrlerlncss," the Prime assented, 
adU not fully grasping vvh.it thev were trying to get out of him. "And 
only fancy, I must tell you an .l•ncca!otc. In Petershu’^g I was invited 
10 a fu-nc-ral to some people, nut ton hour^cmtc. ni..ri honnrlc, and 
I muddled It up and thought it was a name-slay |).iriv. 'I he namc<<iay 
party had been the week licforc. I got ready a l)ou<]urt of camettsas 
for the lady whr>sc name day it was. I go iii and what do 1 see. a re> 
^KCtable, dignified man lying on the tabic, so that I was ijuite sur* 
priicd. 1 simply did not know what to do with myself and the 
botKiuet." 

“Come, Prince, this is nrit a time for anecdotes!" Marya Alcxan* 
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drovna interrupted with vexation. "Of course my daughter has no 
need to run after suitors, but this afternoon, beside that piano, you 
made her a proposal. I did not invite you to do so. ... I was, I may 
say, astounded. ... I was, of course, struck by one idea at the time, 
and 1 put It all off till you should wake. Hut I am a mother . . . she 
is my daughter. ... You s()oke yourself just now of a dream, and I 
thought that you wished, under the guise of allegory, to tell us of 
your eng.igcmcnt. I know very well that you will be dissuaded . . . 
and 1 suspect who it is . . . but . . . explain yourself, Prince, make 
haste and explain satisfactorily. You cannot jest like this with a 
resjKctable family.” 

“Oh, no, one cannot jest like this with a respectable family,” the 
Prince assented ineLhanic.illy, though he was l>cginning to be a little 
uneasy. 

“Hut that IS no .insvser. Prince, to ms cpicstion. I beg you to give a 
definite answer; repeat at once, rcjscat before every one that you 
did make ms daughter an olTcr this afternoon.” 

“Oh, >ces, I am rc.uls to repeat it. though 1 have already told the 
whole stors, ami l-'elisata Yakovlevna guessed my dream exactly.” 

“It was not a dieam, it vs as mu a dream!” cried Marsa Alexan* 
drovna in exasperation. "It was not a dream, it was reality, Prince; 
reality — ilo vou hear' — realitv'" 

“Realitv'” cried the Priiivc, getting up from his chair in his sur- 
prise. "Well, mv dear, it is inst as sou foretold upstairs!” he added, 
turning to Mo/glvakov. "Hu I assure sou. honoured Marya Stepa- 
novna, that sou arc in error! I am quite {>ersuadcd that 1 only 
dreamed it." 

“Lortl have mercs U|'oii us’” cried Marsa .Mexandrovna. 

"Don't upset soiirselt, Marsa .Mexamlrovna," Natalsa Dmitryevna 
put in. "Perhaps the Priiue has torgot:cn. ... He will remember." 

"I womler at sou. Natalsa Dmitrsesna.” retorted Marya Alexan- 
drovna imlignairlv. "(’an such things torgcutcn.^ Ojn one forget 
it.^ Ujxm ms word. Prince, are sou laughing at us* Or you are, 
perhaps, pkqing the part ot a profligate lurau of the days of the 
Regency depicted bs Dumas* Some Faire la-eour or Lau/un? But 
apart from that not Iscmg m keeping with your years, 1 assure you 
that you will not succeed in n. Mv daughter is not a vicomtfftc. Here, 
this afteriUKin. on this sjsitt she sang to )ou, and carried away by her 
singing you drop|scd on >our knees and made her an offer! Can 1 be 
dreaming? Can I Ik sleeping? SjKak, prince: am I awake or sleeping?” 

“Oh, yc<s. ... or rather, {Krlups, no . . ." answered the bewil- 
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dered Prince. **I mean, that I believe I am not dreaming now. You 
aec^ I was asleep this afternoon, and so 1 had a dream that in my 
sleep . . 

"Tfoo, my goodness, what does it mean? Not asleep— asleep, 
dreaming — not dreamtngl Why, goodness knows what it means. Are 
you raving. Prince?” 

“Oh, ye<s, goodness knows . . . though I believe I’m utterly at sea 
now,” said the Prince, turning uneasy glances around him. 

“But how could you have dreamed it?” Marya Alcxaiuirovna in- 
sisted in distress, “uhen I tell vou sour own dream in such detail, 
though }ou had not )ct told anv one ot us alxnit it!” 

“But [lerhaps the Prince did tell somclx)dy,” said Natalva Dmitry- 

evna. 

“Oh, ye-es, perhaps 1 did tell somclxKls,” the Prince rcjieatcd, utterly 
bewildered. 

“Here’s a farce,” whispered Felis.ua .Mihalovna to her ncik;hlK>ur. 

“Good heavens, this is past all endurance'” cried Marya /Mexan- 
drovna, wringing her hands in a tien/v. "She vinij to vou, she sang 
a balbd! Did you dream that t(x>’” 

“Oh, ye-cs; yc-es, indeed, I tanev she did sing a lialKul,” the Prince 
muttered meditativelv. 

And his face lightened up at some sudden recollection. 

“My dear,” he cried, addressing Mo/glvakov, 'I torget to tell you 
just now that there rcaliv was a bail.id, and there were continually 
castles in that ballad, so that it seemed as it there were a great many 
castles; and then there w is a troubadour’ Oh, vres, I rememlx-r it all. 
... So that I even shed tears. . . . .And now I am puzzled, it seems 
as if that really did hapjien and was not a dream.” 

“I must say, L’nclr," answered MozgK ikov, sfieaking as calmly as 
he could, though his voue cpiivered trom vime rmoiion, "1 must 
aay it seems to me that ir is verv rasv to .ucount tor that amt make 
it fit in. I believe vou reallv did iisirn to singing /maidt .\tanasyevn.i 
sings beautifully. Alter dinn''r vou were brought in here and Zinaida 
Afanasyevna ving the ballad to vou I ‘sas not there at the time, but 
you were prr>l>ab!y touched bv rs rci ailing old davv; |>crhaps remem- 
bering that very vnomtcifc wi*h whom vou used on e to sing ballads, 
and about whom yt'U told us th s morning. And then afterwards 
when you went to bed, in consrcpirnce of your pleasant impressions, 
you dreamed that you were in love and had made an offer.” 

Marya Alexandrovna was {Nnitivrly (letrihrd hy this audacity. 

“Ah, my dear, that is |uu as it really was!” cried the Prince, delighted. 
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**It wai just in consequence of those pleasant impressions. I certainly 
remember the ballad being sung to me, and it was because of that, that 
in my dream I wanted to get married. And it is true about the vicom- 
tesse too. . . . Oh, how clever of you, my dear, to see it alll Well, now 
I am quite convinced that I dreamed all thatl Marya Vassilyevnal I 
assure you that you are mistaken! It was a dream. Otherwise I should 
not be playing with your estimable feelings. . . 

“Ah, now I see clearly who has been at work in this!" cried Marya 
Alexandrovna, beside herself with fury, addressing Mozglyakov. "It 
is you, you, sir; you dishonourable man, it is all your doing. You have 
muddled this unhappy imbecile, because you were refusedl But you 
shall pay for this insult, you blackguard! You shall pay for it. You 
shall pay for it!" 

“Marya Alexandrovna!” cried Mozglyakov, turning as red as a crab. 
“Your words are so ... I really don’t know what to say of your 
words. . . . No well-bred lady would allow herself ... I am defend- 
ing my kinsman, anyway. You must admit that to ensnare him like 
this . . .” 

“Oh, ye-cs, to ensnare like this . . .” the Prince chimed in, trying 
to hide behind Mozglyakov. 

“Afanasy Matveyitch!” shrieked Marya Alexandrovna, in an utuiatu- 
ral voice. "Don’t you hear how we are being outraged and dishon- 
oured? Or have you lost all sense of your duties? Are you not the head 
of your family, but a repulsi' - wooden post? Why do you keep blink- 
ing? Any other husband would long ago have washed out such an 
insult to his f.tmily in blood! . . 

“Wife," Afanasv Mai ves itch began with dignity, proud that he was 
needed at last. “Wife! Didn’t sou [Krhaps dream it all, and afterwards 
when you woke up, sou musidleil it all tii suit yourself! . . ." 

But Afanasy Matvesitch svas not destined to give full expresuon to 
his witty surmise. I'o that {soint the visitors had resti .lined themselves 
and had treaJierousls assuinei! an air of demure dignity. But at this 
point a loud burst ot laughter that could not be rcstiaincd resounded 
through the rtKim. Marsa .Mexandrovna, forgetting all propriety, 
rushed at her husband, prolubly svith the intention of immediately 
scratching hts eyes out. But she was restrained by force. Natalya 
Dmitryevna took advantage of the occasion to add just one drop more 
of venom. 

“Oh, Marya Alexandrovna, perh^ that is just how it was, and 
you are upsetting yourself," she said, in a most honeyed voice. 
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"What was? How was it?" cried Marya Alexandrovna, not yet fully 
understanding it. 

“Oh, Marya Alexandrovna, you know it sometimes does happen.” 

"What happens? Do you want to drive me crazy?” 

"Perhaps you really did dream it?" 

“Dream it, I? Dream it! And you dare to tell me that to my face?” 

"Well, perhaps that is really how it was,” responded Felis;ita Mihal- 
ovna. 

“Oh, ye-cs, perhaps that is how it really was,” the Prince, too, 
muttered. 

“He too, he too! I»rJ have mercy on us!” cricil ^^a^ya Alexan- 
drovna, clasping her hands. 

“How you do uj^set \ourselL \far>a Alexandrovna! RemcmlKr that 
dreams are sent us trom on high. It it is Ch)d*s will, there is none can 
oppose Him, and wc arc all in His iiands. It*s no use being angry 
about it.” 

‘*Oh, ye-es, it’s no gcK)d Ixring angry akiiit it,” the Prince chimed in. 

”Do you take me for a lunatic!” Marva Alexandrovna articulated 
faintly, gasping from wrath, llus was IksoiuI human endurance. She 
hastily sought a chair and sank into a swiK)n. A hubbub followed. 

”It was to do the correct thing that she faintetl,” NataUa Dmitry- 
evna whisjHrred to .Vnna Nikolaevna. 

But at that instant, at the moment when the gcneial iKWildcrmcnt 
was greatest an<l the jvisition was at its tensest, a person who had 
hitherto remained silent suddeniv step[)cd forward aiul immediately 
the whole character of the scene was changed. . . . 


Chapter 14 

2iNAIDA .XFANASYKVNA W.H. ;;rnct.illy. ..f .m ex- 

tremcly romantu' disfiosition. 1 «li»n’t kfiovv whrtljcr ilu% was, .11 Marya 
Alexandrovna mainta.nrd, due to too mtuh rr.i(liu>; of “that fool 
Shakespeare” with ‘‘her wretched little s».hoolm istrr." Ihit never in ih# 
COUne of her life at M»;rd.Hov h.ul Zina pertniited herself suth an 
extraordinarily ronuntic or rather heron, auion as the one which w( 
are just abr>ut to <le.s<.ril>c. 

Pale, with a lof*k »>f Hctcrmin.iti«»n in her ryes, hut alimxt shaking 
with excitement, wonderfully lovely in her indignation, she stepped 
forward. Scanning the whole company with a tkiw, challenging look 
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in the midst of the sudden silence, she turned to her mother, who at her 
first movement had promptly recovered from her swoon and opened 
her eyes. 

“Mamma,” said Zina, “why keep up deception? Why defile ourselves 
further by lying? It has all been made so foul that it is not wordi 
taking degrading pains to cover up that foulness!” 

“Zina, Zina! What is the matter with you? Think what you are 
doing!” cried Marya Aiexandrovna, leaping up from her chair. 

“1 told you, I told you beforehand, Mamma, that I could not bear all 
this disgrace,” Zina went on. “Is it necessary to degrade oneself even 
more, to defile oneself still further? But do you know, Mamma, that 1 
take It all ujxin myself, for I am more to blame than any one. I, I by 
consenting, set this vile . . . intrigue . . . going! You are a mother; you 
love me, you meant to secure my happiness in your own way, according 
to your osvn ideas. You may lie forgiven; but I, 1, never.” 

“Zina, surely you don’t mean to s|x*ak’ . . . Oh, my God! I foresaw 
that that dagger would stab me to the heart!” 

“Yes, Mamma, 1 shall s{Kak out. I am disgraced, you ... we are all 
disgraced! . . .” 

“You are exaggerating, Zina! You are not yourself, and don’t under* 
stand what you are s.iving! .\nd ssh.it is the use of telling it? There is 
no sense in it. . . . The disgrace is n<»t ours. 1 svill shosv at once that 
the disgrace is not ours.” 

“No, Mamm.i,” crirtl Zina, svith an .ingrs quiver in her s'oice, “I will 
not remain silent longer lK£(>rc these people, svhose opinion I despise 
and svho have come to )cer at us. 1 svill not endure insult from them; 
not one of them has the right to ihrosv dirt at me. They are all ready 
any minute to tin thirty times ssorsc than sou or I! Dare they, can they 
lie our ludges’ . . .” 

“lliat’s a nue thing' l)o you hear svhat she says? What does it 
mean* It’s insulting U'’’’ svas hoard on all sides. 

“The young l.idv siinpls dcKs n«'t knosv sshat she is saying,” said 
Natalya I>mitr\esna. 

We may oliserve in parenthesis that Natalya Dmitrvevn.i’s remark 
was a true one. If Zina did not consider tlmse ladies worthy to judge 
her, svhat was the oh|Cv.t of rushing into such publicity, into such con* 
fessions l)ch»rc them’ Zinaida .Vfanasvcvna svas, in fact, extremely 
hasty, such svas the opinion of the best heads in Mordasov later on. 
Everything could have Iseen set right, everything ctiuld have been 
smtmthed over. It is true that Marva Aiexandrovna. too, had tbmaged 
their position that evening by her hastiness and presumption. They 
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need only have derided the imbecile old gentleman and have lent him 
about his business. But as though of design Zina, contrary to all good 
sense and Mmdasov prudence, addressed herself to the Prince. 

“Prince,” she said to the old man, who was so impressed by her at 
that moment that he got up from his chair as a sign of respect. “Prince, 
forgive me, forgive us. Wc deceived you! We drew you on , . .” 

“Oh, will you be silent, unhappy girl!” Marya Alexandrovna cried 
in a frenzy. 

“Madame, madame! Sta charmante enfant . . .” muttered the Prince, 
much impressed. 

But Zina’s proud, impulsive and extremely idealistic character carried 
her at that instant far away from every propriety demanded by the 
reality of the position. She even forgot her mother, who was writhing 
in agony at her confession. 

“Yes, we both deceived )ou. Prince; Mamm.i. by determining to 
make you marry me, and I, by consenting to it. You were given too 
much wine, 1 consented to sing and plav a |>art before vou. We, as 
Pavel Alexandrovitch has expressed it, have tricked you when you were 
weak and helpless, tricked you for the s ike of your fortune, for the sake 
of your rank. All this was horribly base and 1 repent of it But 1 swear 
to you. Prince, that it was from no base impulse that I brought myself to 
that base act. 1 meant . . . but what am I saying, it is twice as base to 
justify oneself for a thing like that* Hut I assure you. Prince, that if I 
had taken anything from you, 1 would have paid for it by iKing vour 
pbything, your handmaid, your dancing girl, your slave ... I had 
vowed it, and would have kept mv vow*” 

A lump in her throat prevented her from going on All the visitors 
seemed petnfied and listened with their eves starting out of their heads. 
Zina's strange and, to them, utterly unintelligible outbreak completely 
perplexed them; only the Prince was touchcfl to tears, (hough he did 
not understand half of what Zina was saving. 

"But I will marry you, ma helle enfant, if you wi ish it wi much," he 
muttered, “and it will be a grr-at honour to me! (3nly, 1 assure you 
that it real-ly was like a dream. . . . Why, I dream a!l virts of things. 
Why are you so trooubled^ I really don’t understand it at all, mon 
0mi" he went on, addressing Mozglyakov. “You explain to me, 
pfeue. . . 

"And you, Pavel Alexandrovitch," said Zina, turning too to MoZ' 
glyakov, "you, on whom 1 once brought myiclf to look at my future 
busband, you who have now so crucllv revenged yourself oo taCt can 
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jfou mlly have jotned with these people to torture me and cover me 
with ignominy? And you told me you bved met But it is not Cor me 
to preach to you, 1 am more to blame than you. ... I have injured you, 
for 1 really did lure you on with promises, and my statements were lies 
and a tissue of falsehoods! I never loved you, and if 1 had brought 
myself to marry you it would simply have l^cn to get away from here, 
from this accursed town, and to escape from all this corruption. . . . 
But, 1 swear to you, that if 1 had married you 1 would have made you 
a good and faithful wife. . . . You have cruelly revenged yourself on m^ 
and if that flatters your pride . . 

“Zinaida Afanasyevna!” cried Mo/glyakov. 

“If you still harlvnir a feeling of hatred for me . . 

“Zinaida Afanasyevna! I” 

“If you ever,” saul Zina, stifling her tears, ‘ if you ever did love 
me! I !" 

“Zinaida Afanasyevna! ! !’’ 

“Zina, Zina, m> daughter,” wailed Mars a Alexandrovna. 

“1 am a scoumirel, Zinaida Afanasyevna, 1 am a scoundrel and noth* 
ing else,” declared Mo/glyakov, and general excitement followed. 
Cries of surprise and imligii.iiion were raised, hut Mozglyakov stood 
as though riMited to the s{)oi, incapable of thought or speech. 

For weak and shallow characters accustomed to habitual subordina- 
tion who have dared at last to Ik moved to wrath and to protest, in 
short, to be reyiluic and consistent, there is always a line — a limit — 
to their resolution and consist ncy. sshich is soon reached. Their protest 
is apt at first to Ik most vigorous. Their energy even approaches frenzy. 
They fling themselves against obstacles as though with closed eyes, and 
always take U|son themselves burdens Ixyond their strength. But reach- 
ing a certain (xnnt, the fren/icd man, as though frightened at himself, 
stops short, dumbtounded u iih the awful question, “What is this that 
I have done?” Then at once he grows limp, whimpers, asks for ex- 
planations, drops on his knees, iKgs forgiveness, imp! )res that all shall 
be as before, only cpiickly. as quickly as jmssible. . . . This is almost 
exactly what happenetl now with Mozglyakov. After having been 
beside himself with furv, having invited trouble which now he 
ascribed entirely to himself alone, having s.uisficd his vanity and 
indignation and iKginning to hate himself for it, he stopped short, 
conscience-stricken, iKforr Zina’s unexpected outbreak. Her last words 
crushed him completely. To rush from one extreme to another was the 
work of a minute. 
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*1 am an ass, Zinaida Afanasyevnal” he cried, in a rush of frantic 
penitence. “Not What's an ass? An ass would be nothing. 1 am in> 
comparably worse than an assl But I will show you, Zinaida Afanasy^ 
cvna, I wjU show you that even an ass may be an honourable mani . . . 
Unde! I deceived you. It was I, I deceived you! You were not asleep; 
you really did make an offer, and I, I, like a scoundrel, out of revenge 
for having been refused, fxrrsuadcd you that it had all been a dream." 

"Wonderfully interesting things arc coming out," whis[)ered Natalya 
Dmitryevna in Anna Nikolaevnas ear. 

"My dear," answered the Prinec, “plc-ease calm yourself ; you really 
frighten me with >our shouting. I assure you that you are mis-ta-ken. 
... I am ready to be married hv all means if it is nccess.iry; but, you 
knosv. you assured me yourselt that it was only a dream. . . ." 

"Oh, how can 1 convince you! lell me how to convince him! Uncle, 
Uncle! You know it’s an important matter, most imjKirtaiu, affecting 
family honour. Reflect! Consider!" 

“My dear, certainly I will re-flect. Stay, let me recall it all in order. 
At first I dreamed of m\ coachman, hc-o-til . . 

“CMi! it IS not a question of Feofil now, Uncle.” 

“Oh, well, I sup|X)sc It IS not a question of him noss. Then there 
was Na-po-lc-on, and then sse seemed to be drinking ua and a lady 
came and ate up all the sugir." 

“But, Unde" — Mo/.;lsakos hassled m tl.c confusion of his mind — 
“why, it was Marsa .Mexandrovna herself told us that this morning 
about Natalya Dmitrscsiu' Whs, 1 ss is lure .md hearti it myself! I 
was hiding and looking it yf>u through the kcsholc. . . 

“What, Mary a .Mexandrosna." Nataly i Dmitryevna broke in; “so 
you told the Prince tiMi that 1 stoh the sugar out ot your sugar-liasin! 
So 1 come to stc.il your sugir, do P" 

“Get away with you' 'cried Nfarsa .\h xandrosna, rediurd to des|sair. 

“No, I won’t go ass as, .Miry i .Mexandrovna iXin’t dire to s{<ak to 
roe like that’ ... Si 1 stole sour sug.tr, did P 1 have licrn hearing 
fora long time that sou tell such nasts stones alNuit me. Sifva Petrovna 
gave me an exact account ot it. ... Si I steal your sugar, do 1.’" 

“But, metdames," cried the Print'-, ‘‘it ss.is only a dream, you know. 
Why.l dream all virts of things. . . 

“Cursed tub," Marya Alex.indrovna muttered in an undertone. 

“So 1 am a tub, am I!" shrieked Natalya Dmitrycviu. “And who are 
you? 1 have kiKJwn for ever so long that you called me .i tub. I have 
got a husband, anyway, while you've got a fool. . . ." 

“Oh, ye-es, I remember thac was a tub too," muttered the Prince, 
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unoonaciously recalling his conversation with Marya Alexandrovna 
that morning. 

“So you’re insulting a bdy too? How dare you, Prince, insult a lady? 
If I am a tub, you have no legs . . 

“Who? I have no legs?” 

“Yes, indeed, no legs and no teeth either, so that’s what you are.” 

“Yes, and only one eye, to<),” shouted Marya Alexandrovna. 

“You have stays instead of ribs,” said Natalya Dmitryevna. 

“Your f.ice is worked by springs." 

“Yt>u’ve no hair! . . 

“And the idiot has a false moust.iche,” cried Marya Alexandrovna. 

“Do at least leave me my nose, Mary i Stepanovna," cried the Prince, 
overwhelmctl by such sudden candour. "My dear! Was it you gave me 
away? Did you tell them that iny hair wms false?” 

“Uncle!" 

“No, my dear, 1 really can’t stay here any longer. Take me away . . . 
quelle soaete! What have you brought me to. my g«XHlness?" 

"Imbecile, scoundrel!” cried Marya Alexandrovna. 

"Oh, dear!" said the {xxir Prince. "I’ve forgotten for the minute why 
I came here, hut 1 shall re-mem-lKr di-rcct-ly. Take me a\s ay, dear boy, 
or they will tc-.ir me to pieces! Meanwhile ... I must at once noote 
down a new ulca. . . .” 

"Let us go. Uncle. :t is not too late; I will take you at once to an 
hotel and I will go with you. , . ." 

"Oh, sc-es, to an ho-icl. At! 'u. ma charmante enfjnt. . . . You alone 
. . . you alone . . . .irc g'xxl and vir-tu-ous. You arc an lum-ou-rable 
girl. Come along, my dear lx»y. Oh, dear; oh, dear!” 

Hut I will noi dcscrilK the conclusion of the unplcas.uu scene which 
uxik pkice on the I’niuc’s departure. The sisitors tlispcrsed with shrill 
scoldings ami abuse. .Marya Alexantlrovna was left at last alone in the 
mirlst of (he rums of her former gl<»ry. .Mas! Powei, glory, consc> 
qucnce — all h.ul vanishnl in that one evening. Mary i .Mexandrovna 
realized th.it she coiiUl ncser rise to her former height. Her despotic 
rule over lixal stxiets whuh h.ul lasted long years was .mnihilated for 
ever. What was left her now? To Ik philosophical? Hut she was not 
philosophual. She was in a ixirowsm of i.ige all night. Zina was dis- 
honoured, there would l< ctulless gossip and scandal! Horrors! 

As a faithful historian I «<,ight to mention that frotn this frenzy the 
chief sufTcrer was Afanasy Matvey itch, who took refuge at l.ist in the 
lumhcr^ronm, and stayed there freezing till morning; at last the morn- 
ing came, but it brought nothing giNid. Misfortunes never uime singly. 
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Chapter 15 

If destiny once begins to pursue some one with misfortune 
there is no end to its blosss. That has been noticed long ago. Was the 
shame and disgrav.e of the prev lous day not enough for Marya Alcxan- 
drovna.^ No' Fate was preparing something more, something better. 

Before ten uVliKk in the morning a strange and almost incredible 
rumour was suddenb all over the town, wckometl by all with the most 
^iteful and venomous glee — as we generally do welcome any extraor- 
dinary scandal connected with anv of our neighlviurs. “To be so lost 
to all shame and conscience'” people cried on all sides; “to demean 
herself to such a degree, to disregard all decorum, so utterlv to cast 
off all restraint'” and »> on, and so on 

This was what had hapfsenc<l, hf»wcver I-irlv in the morning, a 
little before six o’chxk, a poor and pititul-Iooking old woman in tears 
and despair ran up to Marya .Mexandrovna’s house and licsought the 
nuudservant to wake the voung ladv immediatciv, only the voung lady, 
and in secret, so that Marya .Mexandrovna should in no way hear ot 
it: Zina, pale and shattered, ran out to the old woman at once. The 
latter fell at her feet, kissed them, bathed them with her tears, and 
besought her to come with her to her sick Vasva, who had been so 
bad, so bad all night that he miirht (>erha[>s not last through the day. 
llie old woman, sribbim;, told Zina that Vassa himsell begged her to 
go for a bst farewell licfore he «licd, implored her by all the holy 
angeb, by all that had been in the past, and said that if she did not 
come he would die in despair Zma at orue revilvcd to go, though 
yielding to this entreatv would obviotislv confirm all the old malicious 
gossip about the intercepted letter, alxnit her h mdalous behaviour, 
and so on. Saving nothing to her mother, she threw on a cloak and at 
once hastened with the old woman right across the town to one of the 
poorest quarters of Mordasov, to the most out of the wav street, in 
which there was a little dilapitiatcd house, with httir slits for windows, 
^len aslant, as it were sunken into the ground and almost buried 
under huge drifts of snow. 

In this little house, in a little, li>w-pit( hnl, musty mom In which the 
huge stove filled up half the floor space, a voting man was lyinj, cov- 
ered fvith an old greatcoat, on an unpainied wooden bed with a mat* 
treas as thin as a pancake. His face was fialc and exhausted, his eyes 
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glittered with a feverish glow, his hands were thin and dry as stick% 
his breathing was laboured and husky. It could be seen t^t he had 
once been handsome; but disease had disfigured the delicate features 
of his handsome face, which was terrible and pitiful to look at, as the 
face of a consumptive, or rather of a dying man, always is. His old 
mother, who had been for a whole year, almost to the last hour, hoping 
for her Vasya’s recovery, saw at last that he was not long for this world. 
She stood over him now (rushed with grief, but tearless, clasping her 
hands and ga/uig at him as though she could never look at him 
enough; and though she knew a, she could not grasp that in a few 
days her Vasya, the apple of her esc, would be covered by the frozen 
earth out jondcr under the snowdrifts in the wretched graveyard. But 
Vasya was not hxiking at her at that moment. His svhole face, wasted 
and marked by suiTcnng, ssas full of bliss. He saw before him, at las^ 
her of whom he had been drea, iing, asleep and awake, for the last 
year and a half in the long, do ary nights of his sickness. He saw that 
she had forgiven him, coming to him like the angel of the Lord as he 
lay at death’s d<mr. She ssas pressing his hands, svas ss'ceping over him, 
smiling at him, ItKtkiiig it him ,igain ssith her ss'ondcrful eyes and-^ 
and all the past ncsci to return, rose up in the dying man’s soul. Lift 
glossed again in his heirt, and seemed at parting from him as though 
It svould make the sntTci' r ted hosv hard it ssas to part. 

'‘Zina,” he said, “Zinotchl i’ Don’t sscep over me, don’t mourn, don’t 
griese, don't rtmiiul me th.it I shall soon die. I shall look at you — yes, 
as I am looking at sou i.* —1 shall tecl that our souls are together 

again, that you base iorgistn me; 1 shall kiss your hands again as in 
old (lass, and die, j>eili.ips, ssithout noticing death! You have grown 
thin, Zinotchka' Nls angd, ssith sshat kindness you arc looking at 
me nosv. And do son icimnihcr hosv you used to laugh in old 
days’ I>o you iememl»cr ’ . . , .\h, Zina, I svill not ask your forgiveness, 
I do not scant to renumher sshat hapjx’ned, Isccause, Zina, because 
though you base forgisen me 1 shall neser forgive i syself. There have 
been long nights. Zina, long. sleepUss nights, awful nights, and in those 
nights on this IkiI 1 thought tor long hours over miny things, and 
made up mv mind long ago that it is Inriter for me to die; yes, by God, 
it is belter! ... I am not fit for life, ZinoichkaP 

Zina was sveeping md mutclv pressing his hands as though she 
would check his svords. 

“Why are you crying, my angel the sick man went on; “because 
I am dying— only for that ? But you know all the past has been dead 
and buried long agol ^You are cleverer than I, you are more pttiw> 
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hearted, and so you have known a long time that I am a bad man. 
Can you still love me? And what it has cost me to endure the thought 
that you know I am a bad and shallow man. And how much pride 
there was in that, perhaps honourable pride ... I don’t know. Oh, my 
dear, all my life has been a dream. I was always dreaming, for ever 
dreaming, but did not live. I was proud, 1 despised the herd; and in 
what was I superior to other people^ I don’t know. Purity of heart, 
generosity of feeling^ Hut all that was dreaming, Zina, when we read 
Shakespeare together; but when it came to action 1 showed my purity 
and generosity ot feeling.” 

**Hush'” said Zina, "hush! . . . .\11 that is not so, it is useless . . . you 
are killing yourself.” 

“Whj do sou st(»p me, Zina' I know \ou have forgivtn me, and 
perhaps you torgavc me lung ago. but sou |udged me — and understood 
the sort of man I am; that is sshat torments me. 1 am unssorthy of 
your love, Zina' You sverc honest and great s«>uUd in action too; you 
went to your mother and $.iid that sou svouhi marrs me and no one 
else, and you ss'ould base kept sour word iKc.uise ssith sou words svere 
not apart from action. While I, I' sshen it came to action . . I>o you 
know, Zina, 1 did not understan*! then svhit sou ssoiild l)c vuriticing 
in marrying me' 1 did not esen umlcrstind that mirrying me you 
might die of stars'ation. I neser even thought ot u. I only thought 
that you would marrv me, a great [sort ( i tuiurr one, that is) I would 
not understand the reavms sou brought torw ir<l In-gging me ti> [Hit otT 
our marriage; 1 tormented sou, bullied sou, icproi hrd sou, despised 
you, and it came at last to rnv threitenin.' sou u ih t!u' letter I w.is 
not even a scoundrrl at that moment I w is sini[ !s i worm' Oh, how 
you must have despised me' ^es. r is wdl t*ii* 1 im dsmg' It is well 
that you did not marrs me' I shou! 1 1 is un<!> rstiMMi nothing of your 
sacrifice, I should hise tormented s»>u, I -.hoiild hise worruel seal over 
our pejserty; the scars would hisr [»isv-<!, md who ktioss ' Perhaps 
I tboulei have grown to h.ite sou, as i hiiidriiur in ms hie Now it is 
better. Now at least ms bittrr tears hise [iiirihtd ms brut Ah, 
Zinotchka' lose me i little as you used to lose me oiur . . in this last 
hour at least ... I know, of course, that 1 do not drvetse your love, 
but . . . but . . . ()h, my .iiigeP” 

Several times in the course of this s|Kech Zina, vibbmg herself, tried 
to Mop him. Hut he did not listen to her; he was tormented by a 
longing to exprets himwlf, ami he went on sjieaking, though with 
dtficuitv. gasping in a hoarse and choking voice. 
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**!£ you hadn’t met me, if you hadn’t loved m^ you would have 
lived! " said Zina. "Oh, why, why did we meetl** 

“No, my darling, do not reproach yourself with my dying," the sick 
man went on. “I am the only person to blame for everything! How 
much vanity there was in it! Romantic foolishness! Have they told 
you my foolish history, Zina? You see, two years ago there was a 
convict here, a criminal and murderer; but when it came to punish* 
ment, he turned out to he the most cowardly creature. Knowing rhat 
they would not flog a sick man, he got hold of some spirit, put tobacco 
in it and drank it. (Ic was attacketl with such violent sickness, vomit- 
ing blrxKl, and it lasted so long, that it affected his lungs. He was 
moved to the hospital, and within a few months he died of rapid con- 
sumption. Well, my angel, 1 thought of that convict that very day . . . 
you know, after that note . . . and made up my mind to destroy mysdf 
in the same way; but whs do you think 1 chose consumption? Why 
didn’t I strangle rnssclt or drown ms self’ W.is 1 afraid of immediate 
death? Perhaps it ssas that; hut I keep fancying, Zinotchka, that even 
in this 1 could not lav aside romantic ftxdishness! Anyway, I had in 
my mind at the time the thought: how picturesque it svould be, here 
1 should lie in l>cd dstng of consumption, while you would be dis- 
tressed and unhapps at basing sent me into consumption; you would 
come to me uinfessing soursclt guilts, would fall on your knees before 
me. ... I should forgive you, should die in your arms. It was silly, 
Zinotchka, silly, wasn't it’" 

"Don't s|)cak of It'" s.iid 7 t i; “don't s.iv that! You are not hke that. 
Let us rather rcmemlKr something else, that was good and happy in 
our past!” 

"It IS hitter to me. mv darling, that is vshy 1 talk of it. I haven’t seen 
you for a vear and a hall I should hke to ojsen my heart to you now. 
You know ever mikc then I have licen utterly alone, and 1 think there 
has not licen one moment when 1 have not thought of you, my 
precious one. .\nd ilo sou km>sv ssh.u, Zii.otchka’ flow 1 longed to 
do something, to ilcservc that sou should change your opinion of me! 
Until lately 1 dnl n»*t Iseliese that 1 should die. You know 1 was not 
laid up at first, for a long time 1 ssas walking about after my lungs 
were affr.led. And what absurd projects 1 had! I dreamed, for instance, 
of becoming all at once a great jioet and publishing in the Sotet of the 
Fathertand a poem unlik.* anything in the world. 1 thought of pouriog 
into it all my feelings, all mv soul, so that wherever you might he, I 
should be with you, always reminding you of me with my poem, and 
the very best of my dreams was that you would think at bst and say. 
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'Not he is not such a bad man as I thought!* It was stupid, Zinotchka, 
wasn’t it?** 

**No, no, Vasya, no!" said Zina. 

She fdl on his breast and kissed his hands. 

"And how jealous I was of you all this time! I believe I should have 
died if I had heard of your marriage. I sent, I kept watch on you, I 
spied. . . . She was constantly going" (and he nodded towards his 
mother). “You did not love Mozgiyakov, did you, Zinotchka? Oh, 
my angel! Will you remember me when 1 am de.td? I know you will 
lemembcr; but years will pass, the heart will grow harder, you will 
grow cold, there will be winter in your soul, and you will forget me, 
Snotchka! . . ." 

“No, no, never! 1 shall not marry. . . . You arc my first . . , and mine 
for ever. . . ." 

"Everything dies, Zinotchka, even memories. . . . And our noble feel- 
ings die. Common-sense takes their pLuc. What is the use of repining? 
Make use of life, Zina. Live long, lise ha|>(>ily. laive some one else, if 
you can love; there is no loving the dcail! Only think of me from time 
to time; do not rcmcmiKr sshat was bad. forgive the had: hut you 
know there was g«KKl, too, in our los-c, Zinotchka. Oh, golden days 
that never can return! . . . Listen, mv angel, 1 alwass loscd the evening 
hour of sunset. 'Hunk of me sometimes at that hour! Oh, no, no! Why 
die? Oh, how 1 long to come hack to hie ag.iin! Rcmcmlier, my dear, 
remember, rcmemlier tint time. It was spring then, the sun was 
shining w brightly, the I’owers were in hloswun, it was like a holiday 
all round us; and now look, look'" 

And with a wasted ham! the pirir fellow- (vunted to the dingy, 
frozen window, llien he clutched Zina's hands, pressed them to his 
eyes and sobbed hitterls, hittrrls. Ills solis almost lacerated hii rackrd 
breast. 

And the whole dav hr was v>l>i>tng in anguish and misery. Zina did 
her best to comfort him, bu' she was h.ilf dead with misery. .She told 
him that she would never forget him, and that she would never love 
another man at the loved him. lie lirlirved her, smiled, kissed her 
hands, but memories of the past only kindled fresh suilrring in his 
souk So patted the whole dav. Meanwhile .Marya Alcxandroviu in 
alarm sent a dozen times to Zina entreating her in return home and 
not to ruin herself completely in public opinion. .\t last, when k was 
getting dark, almost licsidc herself with horror, she masle up her mind 
to go to Zina herself. Oiling her daughter out into the other room, 
the bcaought her almost on her knees "to turn aside this last woriC 
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dagger from her heart.” Zina went out to her feeling ill, her head waa 
burning. She listened and did not understand her mother. Marya Alex> 
androvna went away at last in despair, for Zina was determined to stay 
the night in the dying man’s house. She did not leave his bedside all 
night. But the sick man grew worse and worse. The day came at last, 
but there was no hope that the sufferer would live through it. The 
old mother seemed frantic, she walked about as though she could not 
take it in, giving her srm medicines which he would not take. His 
agony lasted a long time. He could not s{)cak, and only incoherent, 
husky sounds broke from his throat. Up to the very last moment he 
gazed at Zina, still sought her with his eyes, and when the light in 
his eyes was beginning tci grow dim, he still, with a straying, uncertain 
hand, felt for her hand to press it in his. Meanwhile the short winter 
day was passing. And when the last farewell gleam of sunshine gilded 
the solitary frozen window of the little room, the soul of the sufferer 
parted from his exhaustetl IkkIv and floated alter that last ray. The 
old mother, seeing her adored lioy lying dead before her, clasped her 
hands, uttered a shriek, and threw herself upon his breast. 

”It is you, you snake in the grass, have been his ruin! You, accursed 
girl, with your ill ilceds base parted us ami lieen his undoing.” 

Hut Zina did not hear her. She stiMnl over the dead man as though 
she h.id lost all (omprehenston. .At last she bent down, made the sign 
of the cross over him, kissed him, and walked mechanically out of the 
r<Mtm. Her eyes ssrie bin nine, her hc.ul was going round. Her agoniz' 
ing cxpcricnsis, her tsso n 'its without sleep, almost deprived her of 
reason. .She v.igiiels felt that all her past h.id been, as it were, torn out 
of her heart, and that a new life ssas Iseginning, gliximy and menacing. 
But Ixrforc she had gone ten |'.kcs. Mo/glyakov seemed to spring out 
of the earth l)cti»rc her; he sccineil to Ik purjxiscly lying in wait for 
her at that .s|sot. 

“Zinaida Af.in.isvevna.’* he iKgan in a timorous whisper, looking 
nervously aroiiiul him, for it was hardly dark set, 'Zinaida Afanasy-* 
cvna, of course 1 am an ass. 'I hat is, if sou like 1 am not an ass now, 
for you sec. ansssas, I have iKluved honour.ibK . But still 1 am sorry 
for having Ikcii .in ass. ... I am afraid 1 am muddled, Zinaida .Afanasy- 
cvna, hut th.u is due to ill sorts of icassms . . .” 

Zina gazed at him almost unconsiiously, and went on her way in 
silence. As it was ilitliv id» tor two to go abreast on the raised wooden 
pavement, and as Zina dul not move aside, Pavel Alexandrovitch 
(umped off the pavement and ran by her side below, |Kcping up con* 
dnually into her face. 
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**7lnaifla Afanasycvna,** he went on, “1 have reflected, and if you are 
erilliiig, I am prepared to renew my offer. I am ready to forjjet every- 
jhing, Zinaida Afanasyevna, the whole disgrace, and to forgive it, but 
only on one condition: so long a!> wc are here — let it all lx; kept secret. 
You will go away from here as s(x>n .is (xissiblc; I shall follow you 
secretly; we w'lll be married in some remote place so that no one shall 
see it, and then at once wc udl go to Petersburg, travelling with |X)sting 
Sorses, so you should onl\ take a little {>ortm<nteau. hh^ L)o you agree, 
Zinaida, Afanasievna? 'I'cll me quickly! I can’t wait .lUnit, wc might 
be seen together.” 

Zina made no answer, she only l(M>kcd at Mo/givakov; hut the 
look was such that he understixul at onte, t(N)k otf his hat, Ixnvcd 
himself off, and vanished at the first turning into a side .street. 

“What is the meaning ot r*” he thoiiL;ht. "'rhat evening, the <lay 
before yesterdas, she was all softness and seniiment, and tiMik all the 
blame on hcrselt? She changes frcHn tl.is to tlav. it seems'" 

And meansshilc one esent was lollowing another in Morikisov. 
tragic circumstance had cn-curretl. .\tter Ix'ing tlriven to the hotel by 
Mozgiyakov, the old Prince was taken ill the same night, and tlanger- 
ously ill. The people of .Mord.isov heard the news next iixirning. Kalist 
Stanislavitch sc.«rcclv Urt his bedside, in the eseniiig tin re w.is a con- 
sultation of all the .M<»rd,isov doctors, 'i'he insitaiions to request their 
attendance were written in I..itin. liut in spite ot the I..itin the Prince 
had already lost consciousness, was delirious, kept asking Kalist Sian- 
islavitch to sing him a bd'.ad, and talking aliout wigs; at times he 
•eefned frightened and crissl out. 'ihe ikjviors devided. ihit the hospi- 
tality of Mordasov had sr; u() intlammation ot the s(om.u!i, whuh had 
aomehow passed fprobanlv on ib |otirnrv ) to the br i.n. '1 hrv ad- 
mitted the possibility also of some moral shov k. 1 hrv summed up in 
conclusion by s.i)ing that the Pritue hid U-t n tor a long t.me past pre- 
disposed to death, and so would certainly die. On the last (soint they w'crc 
not mistaken, for three divs latrr the pMir old man died at the hotel. 

This was a great shrxk to the proplr of Nford.iwiv. No one hid 
etqwcted the aifair to take such a serious turn. *rhe> tlockrd m crowib 
to the hotel where the dead Ixxly was lying; they distussrd and de- 
bated, nrxldcd their hc.ids, and ended by severely criisiiniig "ihc luckiest 
Prince’s murderers,” unrierstanding, of course, by that term. Marya 
Ahgtandrovna and her daughter. P.very one felt that this affair from 
its extremely scandalous character might easily gain an unpleasant 
publicity, svould perhaps reach faraway parts, and all sorts of po«i* 
bilitics were talked over and discussed. All this time Mozgiyakov was 
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in the greatest fuu and flurry, and at last his head was in a perfect 
whirl. He was in that state of mind when he saw Zina. His position 
was certainly diflicult. He had brought the Prince into the town, he 
had moved him to the hotel, and now he did not know what to do 
with the tle.id man, where to bury him, whom to inform of his deathi 
Should the Inidy be taken to Duhanovo^ Besides, he considered him- 
self a nephew. He trembled with apprehension that he might be 
blamed for the vcncralilc old man’s death. “Very likely there will be 
talk of It in Petersburg m the best society!” he thought with a shudder. 

He could iu>t extract .ifivice of any sort from his Mordasov acquaint- 
ances; they were all overcome by sudden consternation, they rushed 
away from the dcid bods and left Mo/glvakov in gloomy isolation. 
But all at once the scene ss.is completely transformed. Early the next 
morning a ncss' visitor arrived in the town. Of this visitor all Mordasov 
instantly begin talking, but they spoke of him mysteriously in a 
whivix’r, staring .it him out of every chink and every window when 
he drove along the High Street on his way to the (Jovernor’s. Even 
Pyotr Mihalovitdi seemed overawed, and did not know what tone to 
lake with hiv visitor, llie visitor was no other than the renowned 
Prince Shtchej'etilov. a rcl itive of the old Prince’s, a man sull youngish, 
.about thirty-five, wrh shoulder-knots and the epaulettes of a coloncL 
The sight of those shouldcr-knots struck awe into the hearts of all 
sulxirdinate otlKials. '1 he |Milicc-masur, for instance, completely lost 
his hc.i«l— in a moral sense. ol course: phvsically he put in an appear- 
ance, though It was a vciv if and constrained apisearance. It was at 
last Icained that Prince Shtche|Ktilov had come from Petersburg 
calling cm the w iv at Duhanovo. Finding no one at Duhanovo, he 
flew oil in pursuit »»l his uiulc to Mo^tbsov, where he h.id been thun- 
derstruck by the news ot the old man’s death and the rumours con- 
cerning the circum'tanccs attending it. Pvotr Mihalovitch was actually 
a little nervous as he gave the nccessarv explanations; .ind indeed 
every one in Mordasjw hid a guiltv air More >vcr, the visitor had such 
a stertt, siuh a dissatisfied lace, though one would have thought it 
impossible to Ik dissatisfied with the fortune he wis i iheriting. He at 
once look evcrvthing into his own hands; Mocglyakov promptly and 
with shan’c eflaced him .ell IkIocc the real, not self-styled, nephew 
and vanished — no one knew where. It was decided to move the dead 
body at once to the mo.».isiery, where a requiem service was arranged. 

All the directions were given by the old Prince’s kinsman briefly, drily, 
and sternly, but with tact ami decorum. Next day all ^he town asaoik- 
bled at the monastery to hear the resjuiem service. An absurd rumouf 
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WM current among the ladies that Marya Alexandrovna would appear 
at the church in person, and on her knees before the coffin would pray 
aloud for forgiveness, and that this all had to be in accordance with 
the bw. All this, of course, proved to be nonsense, and Marya Alexan- 
drovna did not come to the church. We forgot to s.iy that immediately 
after Zina’s return to the house, her mother decided that very evening 
to move to their country house, considering it imiiossiblc to remain 
longer in the town. There she listened anxiously from her seclusion 
to the rumours from the tow'n, sent to find out alNiiit the new arrival, 
and was all the time in a state of fever. I'hc road from the monastery 
to Duhanovo passed less than threc-<}uartcrs of a mile from her win- 
dows, and so Marya .Mexandrovna could cointnaiul a consenicnt view 
of the long procession which strctdicxl from the rnon.istcrs to Duhanovo 
after the service, lire cotlin ss is u|ion a hij^h luarse; aiul after it 
stretched a long string of carn.igcs escorting i* to the ixunt sshere the 
road turns off to the town. .\nd that gliH>nis lu irsc iouM lie seen a 
long way further, a black pitch .igainst the white snoss tosered plain, 
moving slowly with iKcornmg dignitv. liut .Mars i .Me xamlrosna could 
not look at it long, she w ilkcd awas from the ssindoss. 

A week later she moved to Mos<.ow with lur d uightcr and Afan.isy 
Matveyitch, and a month later the news r. iclud .Mordisos that Marya 
Alexandrovna ’s country house as well is her town house were for 
tale. And so this comme-il-fjttt lads w is li>‘t 'o .Mordisris for cserl 
Even this could not pass without ill nat.irr ! pins It w is asserted, for 
instance, that .\tanasy .Matvcvitch w is iK'tig v> I with rhrir country 
. pbce. . . . One year passed and rlu n \ second, uid .M irv t .Mrxantlrovna 
was almost forgotten .Mis' tha' is how n .tls< ivs is in htr* It was 
said, however, that she hid Umglit anodirr countrv plur, and had 
moved to another proviiui.d town, wtirr , • f course, she had already 
taken control of everything, th.it /ina w.i> still unmirrinl, that .\taiusy 
Matveyitch . . . However, it i. hirdly worth while to rejieat these 
rumours, they were all very untrustworthy. 

Three years have p.isscd smir 1 wrote the list line of the first part 
of my Mordasov chronu le, and who would have sup|>osed that I should 
have occasion to o|)en mv manustnpt agun and to idd another piece 
oi news to rny story ^ Well, here it isl I will liegin with I’avcl Alcxan- 
dmvhch Mrrzgiyakrrv. \S'hfn he (lisap|Karcd from Monlavtv he went 
Itraight to Petersburg, where hr successfully r4>tainrd the (lost in the 
service that had long hern prr>miscd him. lie soon forgot ail the 
iactdciits at Mordasov, threw himself into the vortex of social life oo 
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Vasnlyevdcy Island and had a gay time o£ it, flirted, kept up with die 
times, fell in love, made an offer, swaUowed another rdhisal, and 
before he had digested it, was led by idleness and the frivolity of lua 
character to get for himself a post on an expedition which was being 
sent to one of the remotest borders of our boundless fatherland, for 
inspection or for some other object, I don’t know for certain what. The 
party successfully traversed all the forest and deserts, and at last, after 
long peregrinations, arrived in the chief town of that remote region to 
call on the (lovcrnor-^icncral. He was a tall, lean, stern general, an 
old military man, who had been often wounded in battle, and had 
two stars and a while cross on his breast. He received the expedition 
with dignity and decorum, and invited all the officials to a ball which 
was to l>c given th.it very evening on the fKcasion of the name day ot 
the governor's wife. Pavel Alexandrovitch was very much pleased. 
Attiring himself in his Petersburg suit in which he intended to produce 
an effett, he walked \sith a free and easy air into the big reception 
hall, but he was at oikc vimesshat taken aback at the sight of the 
numbers of thick and plaited epaulettes and civilian uniforms with stars 
on their breasts. Ho bad to pay his resjsects to the governor’s wife, trf 
whom he had heaid th.it she was soung and very gorxl-looking. He 
went up to her, indeed, uith aplomb, hut \s.is suddenly petrified widt 
ama/emeiii. lleiore him stoiKl Zina in a resplendent ball-dress and 
diamoniis, looking [srotid and hauithts. She completely failed to rccc^* 
ni/e Pasel .\le\.indro\iich. Her escs ulided over his face and at once 
turned to some om- else. .\ un ltd, Pasel Alexandrovitch moved to 
one side, and in the ernssd «.amc into collision with a timid young 
official who seemed to Ik frightened at tinding himself at the gover- 
nor’s ball. Pasel .Mt xiiulrovitch immediately iKgan to question him, 
and learned the most in cresting tacts. He learned that the governor 
had married tsso sears ago, sshen be had visited Moscosv, and that he 
had married a vers ssealtbs soung kuly of a distinguished family; that 
the gtiseinor’s ssiie "ssas asvtulls giKKl-Iooking, evt i one might say 
a Ik.uiiv of the lit-t onler, but that .she Whaved extremely proudly, 
and only d.iiuc-l ssith generals”; that at the present ball there were 
in all nine gcner.iU, their oss n and visitors, including the actual civil 
cnuncillots' ’‘tint the gosernor’s wife had a mamma who lived svith 
her, and that this manuna iKlongcd to the highest society, and was 
very clever,” but that tb* mamma herself was atmpletcly dominated 
by the daughter, while the general himself simply doted on his spouse. 
Moaglyakov faltered a question alsout Afanasy Matveyitch, but they 
had no conception of his existence in "the remote region.” Regamiog 
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hit confidence a little, Mozglyakov walked about the roonu and toon 
aaw Marya Alexandrovna, gorgeously attired, brandishing a costly fiui 
and talking with animation to a personage of the fourth class. Round 
her clustered several ladies evidently anxious to propitiate her, and 
Marya Alexandrovna was apparently very gracious to all of them. 
Mozglyakov ventured to introduce himself. Marya Alexandrovna 
teemed a little startled, but almost instantly recovered herself. She 
graciously condescended to rccogni/e Pavel Alexandrovuch, questioned 
him about Petersburg acquaintances, asked him why he was not 
abroad. To Mordasov she made no allusion whatever, as though such 
a pbee had no existence on earth. .A.t last, after mentioning the name 
ctf a distinguished Petersburg prince and inquiring atter his health, 
though Mozglyakov had no acquaintance whatever with the prince in 
question, she turned im(H.‘rccptibly to a grand (Krsonage wiu> was 
approaching, whose grey locks wxre fragrant with scent, and a minute 
later had completely forgotten Pavel .-Mexandrovitch, though he re- 
mained standing before her. With his hat in his hand and a sarcastic 
smile on his face, Mozglyakov returned to the great hall, ('onsidenng 
tot some unknown reasons that he was insulteil and even wounded, he 
resolved not to dance. \ morose and absent expression and a biting 
Mephistophelean smile never left his face the whole evening. He leaned 
in a picturesque attitude against a column (as luck would have it, 
there were columns in the hall), and during the whole ball, that is for 
several hours together, he remained standing at the same place watch- 
ing Zina. But alas! ail his antics, all his striking attitudes, bis disil- 
lusioned air and ail the rest of it sscre throw'ii away. Zina completely 
foiled to observe him. .\t last, enraged and with legs aching from long 
Standing, hungry Ix-cause as an unhappy lover be could not remain to 
supper, he returned to his IfKlgincs quite worn out ami feeling as 
diough he had been iicatrn by v>me one. i'or .1 long while hr did not 
go to bed, recalling* the past which he h.id so long ioigottrn. Next 
morning new instructions arrived, ami with relict Mo/glyakov suc- 
ceeded in iKing entrusted with the execution of them. 1 le felt |)osiiivcly 
lil^ter-hearted as he drove out of the town. Snriw was lying like a 
dazzling shroud over the iNiundiess, deserted |>laiii. In the distance on 
the very horizon stretched dark forests. 

The mettlesome horses dashed along. Hinging the (xiwilery snow 
with their hoofs. l*he sledge bell tinkled, Pavel Alexandrovitch sank 
into thought, and then into dreams, and then into a sweet sleep. He 
woke at the third |xisting station, feeling fresh and well, with quite 
different thoughts in his mind. 






THE ETERNAL HUSBAND 


Chapter 1 

VELCHANINOV 

TiIE summer had come and, contrary to expectations, Velchaiii<* 
nov remained in Petersburg. The trip he had planned to the south o£ 
Russia had fallen through, and the end of his case was not in sigliL 
This case — a lawsuit concerning an estate — had taken a very unfortu* 
natc turn, llirec months earlier it had apjseared to be quite straight* 
forwanl, almost imjxissible to contest; but suddenly everything was 
changed. ‘‘.And, m fact, everything has changed for the worse!” Vd- 
chaninov licgan frecpiently and resentfully repeating that phrase to 
himself. He was employing an adroit, expensive, and distinguished 
lawyer, and was not sparing money: but through impatience and lack 
of conlidcncc he had U-en tenqited to meddle m the case himself too. 
He read d(Kumcnts and wrote statements which the lawyer rejected 
point-blank, ran trom one court to another, collected evidence, and 
probably hindereti esers'l. .g; the lawser complained, at any rate, 
and tried to pack him oi! to a summer villa. Rut Velchaninov could 
not even make up his mind to uo aw as. The dust, the stifling heat, 
the white nights ot IVtersburg, that ilwavs fret the nerves were what 
he ss'as en)oymg m tow ii. 1 lis flat was near the Orand llieatre; he had 
only recently taken it. and it, tsxi, was a tailure. “Kverything is a fail* 
ure!” he thought. His nervousne-ss increased every d.ty; but he had for 
a long time past Ix-en subiect to nervousness .«nd hy{XKhondria. 

He was a man whose life had Ikcu full and varied, he was by no 
means young, thirts -eight or even thirty nine, and his "old age," as he 
exprcvsrd it himself. ha«l come upon him "quite unexpectedly"; but he 
reali/ed hmself that he had grown oUler less by the number than by 
the (|uality, so to sav, of his years, and that if he h.ul begun to be 
aware of waning jxiwci », the change was rather from within than from 
without. In ap|iearancc he was still strong and hearty. He svas a tal^ 
sturdily-built fellow, with thick flaxen hair without a sign of greynm 
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and a long fair beard almost half-way down his chest; at first nght he 
seemed somewhat sbck and clumsy, but if you looked more attentively, 
you would detect at once that he was a man of excellent breeding, who 
had at some time received the education of an aristtKrat. Velchaninov’s 
manners were still free, assured and even gracious, in spite of his 
acquired grumpiness and slaekness. And he was still, even now, full of 
the most unhesitating, the most snobbishlv insolent self-eonfidcncc, the 
depth of which he did not himselt suspect, although he was a man 
not merely intelligent, hut esen sometimes sensible, almost cultured 
and unmistakably gitted. His o{ien and rudds lace had Inen in olil days 
marked by a teminme softness of complevton uhuh attracted the 
notice of women; and even noss vnne people. Ii Hiking at him, would 
say: “What a picture of health' What a comple\ion'** And set this 
picture of health was cruell) siibied to lursous depression. His eyes 
were brge and blue, ten scars earlier thes had jiossessed great iascina- 
tion; they svere so bright, so gas, so careless th it tlus could not but 
attract es-ery one ssho came m contict ssiih him. Noss tint he ss.is 
verging on the forties, the brightness uul gtHnl humour sscre almost 
extinguished. Those eses, sshuh sscre dre ids surrounded bs tiny 
wrinkles, had Iscgun to isetr is the esnuism ot a ssorn-out man of 
doubtful morals, a duplicits, in escriii re ising irons and another 
ahade of feeling, sshich ss is ikss a sindc ot sidness .ind ot pain — 
a sort of absent minded sadness is 'lioiigli lUiu' noihing in particular 
and yet .icUtc. This saeiru ss ss.is es,K ' il's tn irki ! sslun h'- ss is alone. 
And, strange to s.is, ttus nun sstio Ind Inm onis i coiiplr of sears 
before fond of noiss g mt carr less ind gonl huinoiire I, ssho hid Ivrn 
ao capital a teller ot lunns stones, 1 ked no'hing noss so ssril as Isring 
absolutely alone. He pU'(M>srts gise up i gv n nuintK-r ot .u«|uaint> 
anccs whom he need not Inse gsen up esrn noss, in spur ot his 
financial difHculties It is rrur tin' h s % mi'v (otm'rd tor something 
in this. With his samry ind niistri stt ilm ss hr could ii«>' Inse endured 
the society of his ole! a i|U.iintaiK' s. |'u‘, bv degrees, in vditiidr even 
Ilia vanity began to chmge its chin ter It grrss no Ifs, ijinir ihc 
contrary, indeed; but it ixgm ’n i!r»rir p into a spM id wut ot vanity 
which was new m bun; it Ixgm i* 'lines lo muF'i trom duferent 
CBIMCS— from unex|iected causes ssbi h ssould hive tormerls liern sJUltc 
inoonccivahlc, from eausrs «i| a ’ lughcr onlrr*' than ever betuic-- 
**i£one may use such an expression, it ihrrc really arc higher or losver 
canaca. . . lliis hr addctl on his own aceount. 

YeSy he had even come to that, he was worrying aliout some sort cd 
higher ideaa of which he would never have thought twice in earlier 
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days. In his own mind and in his conscience he called lugger'* aB 
'‘ideas” at which (he found to his surprise) he could not laugh in his 
heart — there had never been such hitherto — in his secret heart only, 
of course; oh, in company it was a different matter I He knew very 
well, indeed, that — if only the occasion were to arise — he would the 
very next day, in spite of all the mysterious and reverent resolutions 
of his conscience, with perfect composure disavow all these "higher 
ideas" and be the first to turn them into ridicule, without, of course 
admitting anything. And this was really the case, in spite of a certain 
and, indeed, considerable independence of thought, which he had of 
hue gained at the expense of the “lower ideas" that had mastered 
him till then. And how often, when he got up in the morning, he 
began to be ashamed of the thoughts and feelings he had passed 
through during .1 sleepless night! And he had suffered continually of 
late from sleeplessness. He had noticed for some time past that he had 
become excessively sensitive about everything, trifles as well as matters 
of im(inrtance, and so he made up his mind to trust his feelings as 
little as {Missible. But he could not overlook some facts, the reality dc 
which he was forced to admit. Of late his thoughts and sensations 
were sometimes at night completely transformed, and for the most 
part utterly unlike those sshich came to him in the early part of the 
day. llus struck him — and he esen consulted a distinguished doctor 
who was, however, an .uquaintance; he s(x>kc to him about it jocosely, 
of course. The answer he received was that the transformation of ideas 
and sens.uions, and even tl ;x>ssession of two distinct sets of thoughts 
and scnv.itions, wms a universal fact among persons “who think and 
feel," that the convictions of a whole lifetime were sometimes tranS' 
formed under the melancholy influences of night and sleeplessness; 
without rhvme or reason most momentous decisions w'ere taken; but 
all this, of course, was only true up to a certain point— and, in fact, 
if the subject were too conscious of the double nature of his feelings, 
*0 that It began to Ik a viurcc of sulTering to him, it w'as certainly a 
symptom of approaching illness; and then steps must be taken at once. 
The best thing of all was to make a radical change in the mode of 
life, to alter one’s diet, or even to travel. Relaxing medicine was 
bencBcia) of course. 

Velchanmov did not care to hear more; but to his mind it was 
conclusively shown to be illness. 

"And so all this is only illness, all these ’higher ideas’ arc mere 
illness and nothing more!" he S4imetimes exclaimed to himself reseni* 
fully. He was very loth to admit this. 
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Soon, however, what had happened excluaively in the hours of the 
n^t b^gan to be repeated in the morning, only with more bitterneu 
than at night, with anger instead of remorse, with irony instead of 
emotion. What really happened was that certain incidents in his past, 
even in his distant past, began suddenly, and God knows why, to come 
more and more frequently back to his mind, but they came back in 
quite a peculiar way. Vclchaninov had, for instance, complained for a 
long time past of loss ot memory: he would forget the faces of 
acquaintances, who were olTcnded by his cutting them when they 
met; he sometimes completely furgtn a IxNik he had read months 
before; and yet in spite ut this lose of memory, evident every day (and 
a source of great uneasiness to him), cvcr>thing concerning the re- 
mote past, things that had iKcn (|uitc iorgotten tor ten or titteen years, 
would sometimes come suddenU into his mind now with such amaz- 
ing exactitude ot details and impressions that he Iclt as though he were 
living through them again. Sune ot the f.uts he rrmemlK-red h.id lieen 
so completely forgotten that it seemed to him a miracle that they could 
be recalled. But this was not all, and, >ndtcd, sshat man ot wide ex- 
perience has not vimc memory ot a |>ecu!iar sort^ Hut the |soint wms 
that all that was recalled came hawk ni>sv with a cpiite tresh, surprising 
and, till then, inconceivable |)oint i>t sicsv, and scefiird as though 
some one were leading up to it on purjiosc. Whs di» vtme things he 
remembered strike him now as {xoitivc crimes' And it was not a 
question of the )udgmrnts of hts mind on!s : he would base put little 
faith in his glooms, vdit.irs and sick mindt'init it rc.iched the (soint 
of curses and almost ot tears, of inssard tiars. Whs, tsso seats lirfore, 
he would not have iKliescd it it he had icrn told that he svould ever 
abed tears! .\t first, hossescr, ssh.u he renirmlierril ssas rather of a 
mortifying than of a sentimentai ciurutrr; he recalled certain failures 
and humiliations in vic.cts ; he rrmcmiirred, for iitstaiue, how he had 
been slandered hs an miriguifig icllosv. an<l in consci|ueiKe refused 
admittance to a certain h(>use; hosv. tor instan.e, aiul not long ago, 
he had been publicly and untnistakahlv insulted, and had not chal- 
lenged (he olTendcr to a duel; how in a circle of vers pretty women 
he had been made the suhtret of an extremrls ssiiiy epigram anti had 
found no suitable answer, lie even recollected one or two unpawl 
debt* trifling ones, it is true, but debts of bonoiir owing to pa>{>lc 
whom he had given up visiting an«l even s|)okr ill of. He was atwa 
worried (but only in his wtirst nvtmrnts) try the ilwiughi of the two 
fortune^ both considerable ones, which lie Itad Miuandcrcd in the 
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stupideit way possible. But soon he began to remember things of a 
“higher order.” 

Suddenly, for instance, apropos of nothing, he remembered the 
forgotten, utterly forgcrttcn, figure of a harmless, grey>headed and 
absurd old clerk, whom he had once, long, long ago, and with abso- 
lute impunity, insulted in public simply to gratify his own conceit, 
simply for the sake of an amusing and successful jest, which was re- 
peated and increased hjs prestige. ITic incident had been so comfde^y 
forgotten that he could not even recall the old man’s surname, though 
all the surroundings of the incident rose before his mind with incred- 
ible clearness. He distinctly remembered that the old man was defend- 
ing his daughter, who ssms unmarried, though no longer quite young, 
and had Ix'comc the sub)ect of gossip in the town. The old man had 
begun to answer angrily, but he suddenly burst out crying before the 
whole company, winch made some sensation. They had ended by 
making him drunk with champagne as a )okc and getting a hearty 
laugh out of n. .Vnd now when, aprojxis of nothing. V'elchaninov re- 
memliercd how the {vxir old man had sobbed and hidden his face in 
his hands like a child, it suddenly seemed to him as though he had 
never forgotten it. .And, strange to sas, it had all seemed to him very 
amusing at the time, csjK-cially some of the details, such as the way 
he had covered his fai.c with his hands; but now it was quite the 
contrary. 

L.iler, he recalled how, simply as a joke, he had slandered the very 
pretty wile ot a st.hoolma. *, .md how the slander h.id reached the 
hushanii’s cars. \’ckh.ininov had left the town soon after and never 
knew wh.ii tlic nnal consequences ot his slander had been, but now he 
began to imagine liow all might have ended — and there is no knowing 
to what lengths his im.igination might not have gone if this memory 
had not smhlenly been succeeded by a much more recent reminiscence 
of a young giil ot the working-class, to whom he had not even felt 
attracted, aiu! ot whom, it must Isc admitted, he was .ictually ashamed. 
Yet, though he could not have said what h.id induced him, he had got 
her into trouble and had simpls alunsloned her and 1 .s child without 
even saving go<Hl-hyc (it was true, he had no time to s{ure), when 
he left I'e'crsburg. He ha»l tries! to tind that girl for a whole year 
afterwards, hut he has! not succeeded m tr.icing her. He h.id, it seemed, 
hundreds of such rcn»».iisceiucs — and e.ich one ot them seemed to 
bring doxens ot others in its tram. By degrees his vanity, too. began to 
sutler. 
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Welutve «akl already that his vanity had degenerated into somedtlQf 
peculiar. That was true. At moments (rare moments, however), he 
even fof;got himself to such a degree that he ceased to be ashamed of 
not keeping his own carnage, that he trudged on foot from one court 
to another, that he began to be somewhat negligent in his dress. And 
if some one of his oun acquaiiuante had scanned him with a sarcastic 
stare in the street or had simply refused to recogni/c him, he might 
really have had pr.de enough to pass him by without a frown. His 
indifference would have been genuine, not assumed for effect. Of 
course, this was only at times: these were only the moments of forget- 
fulness and nersous irrit.uion. )et his vanity had b\ tlegrees grown less 
concerned with the sub|c«.ts that had once alTected it, and was Isecom- 
ing concentrated on one question, w’hich haunted h.m continually. 

“Why, one would think,” he Isegan retlettim; s.itiric.itU sometimes 
(and he almost always began In being satirical when he thought about 
himself), “why, one w*ould think «mie one up aloft were aiiMous for 
the reformation of mv morals, and were scmiing me these cursed 
reminiscences and ‘tears of re[xntance'' So lie it, but it\ all useless! 
It IS all shooting with blank cartruiget .\s though I did not know for 
certain, more certainly than certainty, that in spite ot these fits of 
tearful remorse and self reproach, 1 haven’t a gram ot inde()cndence 
for all my foolish middle age’ Why, it 'he same tempta ion were to turn 
up to^norrow, if circums'anccs, for instuiir, were to mike it to my 
interest to spread a rumour th.it th** schoolmas'cr’s wife had taken 
presents from me, I should ccrtainU spread it, I shouldn’t hesitate — 
and It would be even worse, more loathsome th in the (irst time, |ust 
because it would be the second time and not the tirst time Yes, if I 
were insulted again this minute by tint little priiue whose leg I shot 
otf eleven years ago, though he w is the only vm oi his mother, 1 
should challenge him at once and coiuiernn him to crutches again. So 
they are no better than blank cartridges, .ind there's no sense in them! 
And what’s the good of remcmlicring the past when I've n<M the 
dightest power of escaping from myself’" 

And though the adventure with the schoolmaster's wife was not 
repeated, though he did not condemn any one cIk to crutches, the very 
idea that it inevitably would l>c the vimr, if the same cirnimsunccs 
arose, almost killed him ... at times. One cannot, in reality, suffer 
from memories all the time; one can rest and cnpiy oneself in the 
intervals. 

So, indeed, Velchaninov did: he was ready to enjoy fiimself in the 
intervals; yet his sofoum in Petersburg grew more and more unplfil 
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ant as dme went on. July was approaching. Intermittently he httl 
flashes of determination to give up everything, the lawsuit and »1^ 
and to go away somewhere without looking back, to go suddenly, on 
the spur uf the moment, to the Crimea, for instance. But, as a rule, 
an hour later he had scorned the idea and had laughed at it: “These 
hateful thoughts won’t stop short at sending me to the south, if once 
they’ve iKgun and if I’ve any sense of decency, and so it’s to 

run away from them, and, indeed, there’s no reason to. 

“And what’s the ohjc'ct (jf running away?” he went on brooding 
in his despondency; “it’s so dusty here, so stifling, everything in the 
house IS so messy. In those law<ourts where 1 hang about among those 
busy iHrople, there is such a scurrying to and fro like mice, such a 
mass of sordid cares! All the people left in town, all the faces that flit 
by from morning till night so naively and openly betray their self- 
love. their guileless insolence, the cowardice of their little souls, the 
chickeii-heartcdness of their little n.uurcs — why, it’s a paradise for a 
melancholy man, seriousls speaking' hverything is open, everything 
IS clear, no one thinks it necessary to hide anything as they do among 
our gentry in our summer vill.is or at watering-places abroad — and so 
It’s more deserving ot rcs|>ect, if onlv for its ojienness and simplicity! 
. . . I won’t go awav' I’ll stay here if I burst!” 


Chapter 2 

nih (jRN’n.FM.w wmi crape on his h.\t 


It W,\S the third ot Julv. The heat and stuthness were insuffer- 
able. The «lav liad Ixrn a very busy one tor Vclchaninov; he had had 
to sjiend the wiiole morning in walking and dri' -ng from place to 
place, and lie liad Ivtore him the pros|x:ct ot an unavoidable visit that 
evening ti» a gentleman — a kiwytr and .1 civil couni'illor— whom he 
hoped to catch unawares at his villa out ot town. At six o’clock Vel- 
chaninov went at last into a restaurant (the tare was not beyond criti- 
cism, though the cooking was French) on the Nevsky Prospea, near 
the Police Bridge. He s u down at the little table in his usual comer 
and askal for the dinner of the day. 

He used to cat the dinner that was provided for a rouble and paid 
canra for the wine, and he regarded this as a sacrifice to the unsettled 
ttaie of his finances and an act of prudence on his part. Thoujl^ he 
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wondered how he could possibly eat such stuff, he nevertheless used to 
devour it to the last crumb— and every time with as much appetite as 
though he had not eaten for three days before. “There’s something 
morbid about it,” he would mutter to himself sometimes, noticing his 
appetite. But on this occasion he took his seat at his little table in a 
very bad humour, tossed his hat down angrily, put his elbows on the 
table, and sank into thought. 

Though he could be so polite and, on occasion, so loftily imper- 
turbable, he would probably now, if some one dining near him had 
been noisy, or the boy waiting on him had failed to understand at the 
first word, have been as blustering as a jttnl{er and would [Perhaps 
have made a scene. 

The soup was put before him. He took up the ladle, but before he 
had time to help himself, he drop{x.‘d it, and almost jumped up from 
the table. A surprising idea suddenly dawned upon him; at that 
instant — ^and God knows by what process — he suddenly realized the 
cause of his depression, of the sjiccial extra depression which had tor- 
mented him of late for several days together, had for some unknown 
reason fastened upon him and for some unknown cause refused to be 
shaken off; now he suddenly saw it all and it was as plain as a 
{Mkestafl. 

“It’s all that hat,” he muttered as though inspired. “It’s nothing but 
that cursed bowler hat with that beastly mourning crape that is the 
cause of it all!” 

He began pondering — and the more he pondered the more morose 
he grew, and the more extraordinary “the whole adventure” seemed to 
him. 

“But ... it is not an adventure, though,” he protested, distrustful 
of himself. “As though there were an> thing in the least like an adven- 
ture about it I” 

All that had happened was this. Nearly a fortnight before (he did 
not really remember, but he fancied it was alxiut a fortnight), he had 
first met somewhere in the street, near the corner of IVxlyatchcsky 
Street and Mycstchansky Street, a gentleman with cra[H* on his hat. 
The gentleman was like any one else, there was nothing |ieculiar .about 
him, he passed quickly, but he sMre«l «>mcwhat t(Ki iixeiily at Vel- 
cluninov, and for some reavm at oner attracted his .itiention in a 
marked degree. His countenance struck Vclchaninov as familiar. He 
had certainly at some time met it somewhere. "But I must have seen 
thotisands of faces in my life, I can’t remember them altl” 

Before he had gone twenty paces further he seemed to have for> 
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gotten the encounter, in spite of the impression made at first But 
the impression persisted the whole day— and it was somewhat singular, 
it took the form of a peculiar undefined annoyance. Now, a fortnight 
bter, he remembered all that distinctly; he remembered, top, what he 
had failed to grasp at the time — that is, what his annoyance was due 
to; and he had so utterly failed to grasp it that he had not even con- 
nected his ill-humour all that evening with the meeting that morning. 

But the gentleman had lost no time in recalling himself to Vel- 
chaninov’s mind, and next day had come across the latter in the Nevdty 
Prospect again, and again stared at him rather strangely. Velchaninov 
dismissed him with a curse and immediately afterwards wondered 
why he cursed. It is true that there are faces that at once arouse an 
undefined and aimless aversion. 

“Yes, I certainly have met him somewhere,’* he muttered thought- 
fully, an hour after the meeting. And he remained in a very bad 
humour the whole evening afterwards; he even had a bad dream at 
night, and yet it never entered his head that the whole cause of this 
new fit of despondency was nothing but that gentleman in mourning, 
although he did not once think of him that evening! He had even been 
wrathful at the moment that such a “wretched object” could occupy 
his attention as long as it did and would certainly have thought it de- 
grading to ascrilx* his agitation to him, if it had ever occurred to his 
mind to do so. Two days later they met again in a crowd coming off 
one of the Nevsky steamers. On this third occasion Velchaninov was 
ready to swear that the gcnlleman with the crape on his hat recognized 
him and made a dash for him, but was borne away in the crush; he 
fancied he had even had the “effrontery” to hold out his hand to him; 
perhaps he had even cried out and shouted his name. That, however, 
Velchaninov had not heard distinctly, but . . . “Who is the low fel- 
low, though, and why iUks he not come up to me, if he really does 
know me, and if he is so anxious to?” he though angrily, as he got 
into a cab and drove towards Smolny monastery. Half-an-hour later 
he was noisily arguing with his lawyer, hut in the evening and the 
night he was suffering .tgain from the most .abominable and most 
fantastic attack of acute depression. “.\m I in for a bilious attack?** 
he wondered uneasily, lixiking at himself in the looking-glass. 

This was the third meeting. Afterwards, for five days in succession, 
he met “no one,” and not a sign was seen of the low fellow. And yet 
the gentleman with the crape on his hat was continually in his mind. 
With some surprise Velchaninov caught himself wondering: "Wha^t 
the matter with me— am I sick on his account, or what? H*inl . . . 
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•>1 IwliMi hne « Im u do in faaimg, t oo t n d far whoa io ht 
iMuiflg cnpe? He evidently recognized pne, but I don’t rteognne 
1dm- why do these people put on craped It's out of keeping with 
Mm aonehow. ... I fancy if I look at him closer, I shall recognize 
lum. . . .** 

And something seemed faintly stirring in his memory, like some 
familiar but momentarily forgotten word, which one trice with all 
one’s might to ret. all; one knows it very well and knoss's that one 
knows it; one kntiws exactly what it means, one is close ii{Km it and 
yet it refuses to lie remembered, in spite of one’s clTorts. 

“It was ... It was long ago . . . .ind it wm$ vimeu here . . . There 
was . . . there was . . . but, damn the lellow, whatever there was or 
wasn’t. ..." he cried angrily all at oiue; "it is not worth w'hile to 
demean and degrade myself over that wrctcheil fellow. . 

He grew horribly angry, but in the evening, when he suddenly 
remembered th,it he h.id been angry tliat morning, aiiti "horribly*’ 
angry, it was extremely dis.igree.tble to him; he felt as though some 
one had caught him in something shamctiil. lie was licwildcred and 
surprised. 

“Then there must he reas<ins tor mv licing s») angrv . . . apropos 
of nothing ... at a mere reminiscciKe . . ." He lett the thought iin> 
finished. 

And next day he felt angrier than eser, but this tune he fancied 
he had grounds for it, and that he vs.is cpiite right in teeling so; "It was 
unheard-of insolcntc," he thought. What hid hapjiened was the fourth 
meeting. The gentleman with (.ri|K- on his hat hail siid<lenlv made 
his appearance again, as though he had s[>rting out ot the earth. Vel- 
chaninov had just (..uiglt’ in the street the indis;>rns.ible cisil souiuilIrK 
before mentioned, of wltr/m he ssms stdi in pursuit, meaning to |fa>uncc 
on him unawares it his summer siil.i, for the grntieman, whom Vrl- 
chaninov scarccis knew, though .t was so neirss.iry to see him .ilmut 
his business, on that oc.asion as on this eluded him, and ssas evidently 
keeping out of sight .ind extremely rchntant to meet him. Delighted 
at coming across him .it last, VcKhaninov walked htirriedlv heside 
him, gbneing into his fate an<l stramitig every citort to bring the 
wily old fellow to the discussion of a lertain siihirci. in which the 
latter might be indiscreet enough to let slip the facts of which he had 
so long been on the traik; but the cr.ifty old man had his own views, 
and kept putting him off with laughter r>r silence- -and it was just at 
diis eztrcmely absorbing moment that Vrlch.ininov dcH-ricd on the 
opposite pavement the gentleman with crape on his hat. He was iund« 


lag itariag at dieni both— lie was watdiiQg dieiii, that was evida% 
and seemed to be jeering at them. 

"Damnation I** cried Velchaninov in a fury, as he left the civil 
councillor at his destination and ascribed his ^lure with him to the 
sudden ap()carjnce of that “impudent fellow.** “DamnationI is he spy- 
ing on mc^ He’s evidently following me. Hired by some one, perhaps, 
and . . . and . . . and, by Jove! he was jeering at me! By Jove! 1*11 thn^ 
him. . . . I’m sorry I’ve no stick with me! I’ll buy a sticki 1 won't let k 
pass. Who IS he^ 1 insist on knowing who he is.” 

It was three days after this fourth mceung that Velchaninov was at 
his restaurant, as we have descrilKd him, agitated in earnest and even 
somewhat overwhelmed. He could not help being conscious of it him- 
self, in spite of his pride. He was forced at last, putting all the circum- 
stances together, to suspect that all his depression — ^all this peculiar de- 
spondency and the agitation that had persisted for the last fortnight— 
was caused by no other than this gentleman in mourning, “nonentity 
as he was.’’ 

“1 may Ik a hypochondriac,’’ thought Velchaninov, “and so I am 
ready to make a mountain out of a moIe-hill, but docs it make it any 
better for me that all this is perhapt only fancy! Why, if every rogue 
like that is going to Ik able to upset one in tins way, why . . . it*s . . . 
why^ . . .’’ 

Certainlv m the meeting of that dav (the fifth), which had so agi- 
tated Velchaninov, the moi”'tain h.»d proved to be little more than a 
mole-hill: the gentleman had as betorc darted by him, but this time 
without scrutinizing Velchaninov, and without, as before, betraying 
that he rccogni/xd him: on the contrary, he dropjKd his eyes and 
seemed to Ik very anxious to escape iKing noticed. Velchaninov turned 
round and shouted at the top of his voice— 

"Hi’ you with the crajK on sour hat! Hiding now! Stop! Who are 
you^’’ 

*I*hr <picstii>n (and his shouting altogether) was very irrational, but 
Vclchanin»>v onlv reali/eil that after he had uttered it. The gentleman 
turned round at the shout. sioikI still tor a minute disconcerted, smiled, 
seemed on the |viint ot doing or saying something, was olsviously fora 
minute in a state of the utmost indecision, then he suddenly turned and 
rushed awav without Ir^oV ng back. Velchaninov looked after him with 
astoiushment. 

“And what if it*s a case of mv forcing myself on him, not his fbrciQg 
hiiMclf on me?" he thought. "And that’s all it amounts to?" 

When he had finished dinner he nude haste to set off to the su mm e r 
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villa to see the civil councillor. He did not find him; he was informed 
that "his honour had not returned that day, and probably would not 
come back till three or four o'clock in the morning, as he was staying 
in town to a birthday party.” This was so mortifying that, in his first 
fury, Velchaninov decided himself to go to the birthday party, and 
even set olT to do so; but reflecting on the road that it was a long way 
to go, he dismissed the cab and trudged home on foot to his flat near 
the Grand Theatre. He felt that he wanted exercise. He must, at all 
costs, overcome his usual sleeplessness, and sleep sound that night, to 
soothe his excited nerses; and in orihr to sleep he must anyway be 
dred. And, as it was a long walk, it was half-past ten lictore he reached 
home, and he certainly was vers tiretl. 

Though he so critici/cd the flat that he had taken the prevtous March, 
and abused it so malignantU — evLiising himselt to himself on the plea 
that he was onis “k.ampim,' there ttinjsoranlv," an«l stranded in Peters- 
burg through that “damned lawsuit” — the flat was hv no means so liad 
and so unsuii.ible as he m.ide out. llic approach was certatnl) rather 
dark and “grubby" under the gatewas, but the flat itstlt, on the second 
storey, consisted ot two b’g, lotts and bright r«>oms, stparateil Irom 
one another bv a tlark entry, and hxiking one into the street, the other 
into the courtyard .\d|oining the room the wimlows ol which liMiked 
into the courtyard was a stna ! studs, which h ul been dr signed tor a 
bedroom; but Velchaninov kept it littercrl with Ivioks ami pa{>ers; 
he slept in one of the larger rrxims, the oiu that Nxiked into the street. 
He had a bed made up on the sota 1 he turniture w is i|uitc decent, 
though second-hand, and he hid besides a tew articles ol value the 
relics of hu former i>ros(>critv : brori/c and china, and big, genuine 
Bokhara rugs; even two goo<i pictures had Ikcii preserved, but every- 
thing had been unmistakably untidy and even dusty and nothing had 
been put in us place ever since his servant, Pckigea, lud gone home to 
Novgorod for a holiday and l<tt him alone. *I hr iMlditv of having a 
solitary female servant tor a bachelor and man ot the world who was 


StiU anxious to k^ep up the style ot a gentleman almost in ide Velchan- 
inov blush, thoi^h he was very well satisiied with Ins iVLigea. lire 
girl had come iM him when he wis taking the flat in the spring, from 
a family of hi^cquaintance who were going abroad, and she had put 
the flat to ri^dps. liut when she went .iw'ay he could not bring himself 
to engage Another woman; to cng.igc a manservant was not worth 
while for J^short time; besides, he did not like menservants. And so it 
was arrived that the sister of the porter ‘s wife should come in every 


megaing to clear up and that Velchaninov should leave the key at the 
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porter's lodge when he went out. She did absolutely nothing, merely 
pocketed her wages; and he suspected her of pilfering. Yet he dis> 
missed everything with a shrug and was positively glad that he was 
left quite alone in the flat. But there are limits to everything; and at 
some jaundiced moments the “filth” was absolutely insufferable to his 
nerves, and he almost always went into his rooms with a feeling of 
repugnance on returning home. 

But this time he barely gave himself time to undress; flinging him* 
self on the bed, he irritably resolved to think of nothing, but to go to 
sleep “this minute,” whatever might happen; and, strange to say, he 
did fall asleep as srxin as his he.id touched the pillow; such a thing 
had nut happened to him for almost a month. 

lie slept for nearly three hours, but his sleep was uneasy, and he had 
strange dreams such as one has in fever. He dreamed of some crime 
which he had committed and concealed and of which he was accused 
by people who kept coming up to him. .\n immense crowd collected, 
but more jKoplc still came, vj that the door was not shut but remained 
oiKn. But his whole interest w.is centered on a strange person, once 
an intim.ite friend of his, ssho was dead, but now somehow suddenly 
came to sec him. What made it most worrsing was that V'clehaninov 
ilid not knosv the m.in, had torgotten his name and could not recall it. 
.\ll he knew ssas that he had oikc likc«l him very much. All the other 
|)cople who hail come up seemcil c\{'cciing from this man a final word 
that would ihcidc WUha'onos's gu.lt or innocence, and all were 
waiting iinpatirnils. Hut he sat at the table without moving, was mute 
and woiiKl not sjKak. 'I'lie noise did not cease for a moment, the 
general irrit.ition grew more intense, ami suddenly in a fury Vcichan* 
inov struck the man for letusing to s|se.ik, and felt A strange enjoyment 
in doing it. liis heart thrilled with horror and misery at what he had 
done, but there was eniovment in th.it thrill. Utterly exasperated, he 
struck him a second time and a thud, and, drunk wi.b r.ige and terror, 
which re.iched the pitch ot m.ulncss, but in which there was an intense 
en|oymrnt, he lost count of his blows, and went on heating him with* 
out stopping, lie wanicd to demolish it all. all. Suddenly something 
hapi>cned; they all shrieked hoiiibU and turned round to the dcxir, as 
though cx|iriting something, and at that instant there came the sound 
of a ring at the IkII, rciKatcd three times, with violence enough to 
|Hill the bell oil. VeUhaninov woke up and w*as wide-awake in an in* 
stant. He leapt headlong (tut ot IkcI and rushed to the door; he was 
absolutely convinced that the ring at the IkII was not a dream and 
that aome one really had rung at hti bell that moment. ”It would bn 
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too unnatural for such a distinct, such a real, palpable ring to be only 
adreamr 

But to his surprise the ring at the hell turned out to be a dream, too. 
He opened the door, went out on the landing, even peeped down the 
Stairs — there was absolutely no one there. The bell hung motionless. 
Surprised, but relieved, he went back into his rcKim. When he had 
lighted a candle he rememliered that he had left the dtxir closed but 
not locked or bolted. He had sometimes in the past forgotten when he 
came home to lock the door for the night, not thinking it of much 
importance. 

Pelagca had often given him a t.ilking-to al>out it. He went back 
into the passage, shut the door, o[>cncd it once more and lixiked out 
on the landing, but only fastened the dixir on the inside with the lux>k, 
without taking the trouble to turn the key. The clock struck half-past 
two; so he must have slept three hours. 

His dream had so disturbed him that he did not \sant to go to bed 
again at once, and made up his mind to walk up and down his room 
for half an hour or — "Time enough to smoke a cigar”- -he thought. 
Hastily dressing, he ssciit to the window and lilted the thick stuff 
curtain and the white blind iK'hind it. It ssas alreailv daslight in the 
street. The light summer nights ol Petersburg alw i\s ssoikcd on his 
nerves and of late had intensitird his insomni i. so that it was expressly 
on this account that he had, a toriiughr prrviousK, put up thick stuff 
curtains which completels c.xcluded the light sshen thes ssere fully 
drawn. Letting in the <1 is light and forgetting the lighted c.indic on 
the table, he fell to pacing up and dossn the nxim, still oppressed by 
a sort of sick and heavy feeling 'I he impression of the ilream was still 
upon him. .V real feeling of distress that he should have l>een capable 
of raising his hand agaoist that man and Iteaiing him still (persisted. 

“That m.in drxsn't exist, and never has existed; it's all a dream. Why 
aun I worrying alKuit it'” 

He began thinking with cx.’is|)cration, .is though all his troubles were 
concentrated on this, that hr was ccri.iinlv licginning to l>c ill — "a sick 
man.** 

It was always painful to him to think that hr was getting old and 
growing feebler, and in hts bad moments he rxaggrratni his age and 
failing prtwers on pur|x>se to irriiate himself. 

**01(1 age," he muttered; 'Tin getting (]uite old. I'm losing my 
memory, 1 see apparitions, I dream dreams, IkIU ring. . . . Damn it 
all, 1 know from experience that such dreams arc always a sign of 
fever with me. ... I am convinced that all this business with the crape 
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gentleman i» a dream too. I was certainly right yesterday: it*s I, I, who 
am pestering him, not he me. I've woven a romance about him, and 
I am hiding under the table in my fright at it. And why do I call him 
a low fellow? He may be a very decent person. His face is not attractive, 
certainly, though there is nothing particularly ugly about it; he's 
dressed like any one else. Only in his eyes there’s something. . . . Here 
I’m at it .igain! I’m thinking about him again! 1 What the devil does 
the look in his eyes matter to me? Can’t I get on without that? . . 

Among the thoughts th.it kept starting up in his mind, one rankled 
painfully: he felt suddenly convinced that this gentleman with the 
crape on his hat had once lx.‘cn .in ac(|uaintance on friendly terms with 
him, and now sneered .it him when he met him Ixxause he knew 
some great secret alMiiit him in the past and saw him now in such a 
humiliating |V)sition. He went mechanically to the window, meaning 
to o|)cn It ami get a breath of the night air, and — and he suddenly 
shudderetl all over: it secmal to him that stimething incredible and 
unheard-of was suddenly happening before his eyes. 

He h.id not yet o(x*ned the window hut he made haste to slip bC' 
hind the corner of the window and hide himself: on the deserted 
pavement op|ioMte he had suddenly seen directly facing the house 
the man with the crape on h:s hat. llie gentleman was standing on 
the pavement hxiking towards his windows, hut evidently not noticing 
him, stared impiisitively at the house as though considering something. 
He seemed to lx: delilKr.iti' ’ aiui unahle to decide: he lifted his hand 
and seemed to pul his finger to his torche.id. .\t last he made up his 
mind: hr tiMik a cursory glance round, and iKgan stealthily on tiptoe 
crovsmg the street. Yes; he had gone in at the gateway by the little 
gate (which sometimes m summer was left unbolted till three o’clock). 

“He's coming to me.” flashed on V'elchaninov’s mind, and. also on 
tiptoe, he ran he.idlong to the door and suxxl before it silent .ind numb 
with sus|x*nsr. sotiU lasing his trembling right hand on the hook of 
the door he had |ust fastened, listening intently for the sound of foot- 
steps on the Stans. 

His heart Ivat so violentlv that he was afraid he might not hc.tr the 
stranger come up on tiptix-. He did not understand what it meant, but 
he felt it .rll with tenfold intensitv. His dream seemed to have melted 
into reality. Vclchaninos was hy trmix*rainent bold. He sometimes 
liked to display fearlessness in the face of danger even if he were only 
admiring himself with no one else to look at him. Rut now there was 
something dae at well. l*hc man who had so lately been given up to 
hypochondria and nervous depression was completely transfomied; ^ 
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was not the same man. A nervous, noiseless laugh broke from him. 
From behind the closed door he divined every movement of the 
stranger. 

"Ah! now he’s coming in, he has come in, he’s looking about him; 
he’s listening downstairs; he’s holding his breath, stealing up . . . ahl 
He has taken hold of the handle, he’s pulling it, trying it! He reckoned 
on its not being locked! So he knows I sometimes forget to lock it! 
He’s pul!ing at the handle again; why, docs he im.iginc that the hook 
will come out? It’s a pity to part! Isn't it a pity to let him go like this?’’ 

And indeed everything must have happened pist as he pictured it; 
some one really was standing on the other side of the door, and was 
softly and noiselessly trying the liK'k, ami yvas pulling at the handle 
and — ^*‘Of course, he hail his ohjctt in doing «>.” Hut by nosv Velthani- 
nov had resolved to settle the question, and svith a s«jrt of glee got re.idy 
for the moment. He hail an irresistihle longing to unfasten the hixik, 
suddenly to fling open the door, and to contront the "huglxrar" face 
to face. “What may you Ik doing here, pray, honoured sir'” 

And so he did: seizing the moment, he suddenly lifted the hook, 
pushed the door and — almost fell oser the gentleman ssith crape on 
his bat. 

Chapter 3 


P.WEL P.WI.DVnt'H TRL'SOTSKY 


XHE bttcr stoiHl speechless, rixiicd to the sjiot. lliey soxxl facing 
one another in the di>orvyay, and stared lixcdly into c.uh other's taecs. 
Some moments passed and suddenly -V’clehaninov reiogni/cd his 

visitor! 

At the same time the visitor evidently realized that Velchaninov 
recognized him tiilU 'Hierr w is a gleim in his eye that iKtraycd it. 
In one instant his yshole fur melted into a sugary smile. 

**l have the pleasure, 1 iKliese, ol .idtiressing Alexey Isanovitch?** 
he almost chanted in a voice ot deep tccling, ludicrously incongruous 
with the circumsf antes. 

"Surely you arc not Pavel Pavloviich Trusotsky?" Velchaninov 
brought out with an air of perplexity. 

"We were acquainted nine years ago at T , an«l if you will allow 

me to remind you— wc were iniimatcly acquainted.” 
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’‘Yes ... to be sure, but now it*s three o’clock, and £or the last ten 
minutes you’ve been trying whether my door was locked or not” 

“Three o’clock I" cried the visitor, taking out his watch and seeming 
positively grieved and surprised; “why, so it is. Threel I beg your 
pardon, Alexey Ivanovitch, I ought to have considered before coming 
up: I’m quite ashamed. I’ll come again and expbin, in a day or two^ 
but now . . .’’ 

“No! If there’s to be an explanation will you kindly give it me this 
minute!” Velchaninov caught him up. “Please walk inside, into thla 
room — no doubt you intended t<i come into the room yourself, and 
have not turned u[) in the middle of the night simply to try the lock.” 

He was excited and at the same time disconcerted, and felt that he 
could not gr.is[> the {xisiiion. He w’as even somewhat ashamed — there 
proved to Ixr neither mystery nor danger. The whole phantasmagoria 
had proved to Ik* nothing; all that had turned up was the foolish figure 
of some Pavel Pavlovitch. And set he did not l)elieve that it was all 
so simple; he had a vague presentiment and dread of something. Mak* 
ing his visitor sit down in an arm-chair, he seated himself impatiendy 
on his Ik'iI, not a sard asvas, bent forward svith his hands on his knees 
and waited irtitabls for him to s(K:ak. Me scanned him greedily and 
renirmiK'rcd bun. Hut, str.inge to sas, the man svas silent, quite silent, 
and seemed not to reaii/c tliat he svas *'m duty bound” to speak at 
once; on the sontrars, he, loo, ga/ed at Velchaninov svith a look of 
cx{)cctation. It svas |xisMli|e 'hat he ssas simply timid, feeling at first 
a certain assksvaidncss like a mouse in a trap; but Velchaninov flew 
into a rage. 

“What do Soil mean by it!” he crieil; “you are not a phantom or a 
dream, I sup^xise! Vou'se n«>t «.omc to (day at being dead, surely? 
Explain soursell, my goo«l man!” 

The visitor iidgetcd. smiled, and liegan svarily — 

“So far as 1 see, sshat strikes sou most of a!i is my c ming at such an 
hour and under such (Kvuliar >.irctimstanccs. ... So that, remember- 
ing all the past, and hosv sve (urted — it's really strange to me now. 
. . . lliough, indeed, I had no intention of sailing, and it has only 
hap|xrned by asculent. . . .” 

“How by accident.’ Whs, I sasv you through the window run across 
the street on tn»ioe!'* 

“Ah, you saw me! So (serhaps you know more about it all than 1 dol 

But I’m only irritating you You see, 1 arrived here three weeks ago 

on business of my own. ... I am Pavel Pavlovitch Trusotsky, you 
know; you recognized me yourKlf. 1 am here to try to get tramfenod 
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to another province and to a post in another department consideraUy 
M^)erior. . . . But all that’s neither here nor there, though . . . The 
point is, if you must know, that 1 have been hanging about here for 
the last three weeks, and 1 seem to be spinning out my business on 
purpose— that is, the business of my transfer— and really, if u comes 
off I do bdieve 1 shan’t notice that it has come off and shall stay on 
in your Petersburg, feebng as I do now. 1 hang about as though I had 
lost si^t of my object and, as it were, pleased to have lost sight of it— 
feeling as I dol . . 

“Feeling how?" Velchaninov asked, frowning. 

The visitor raised his eyes to him, lifted his hat and pointed to the 
crape on it. 

“Why, look; that’s how I’m feelini».’’ 

Velchaninov gazed blankly first at the crape and then at the counte* 
nance of his visitor. Suddenly the colour rushed into his cheeks and 
he grew terribly agitated. 

"Surely not Natalya Vassilyevna^’’ 

“Yes! Natalya Vassilyevnal Last March . . . consumption, and almost 
suddenly, after two or three months’ illness' And 1 am left — as sou seel" 

As he said this the visitor, in deep emotion, put out his hands on 
es ch side, the hat with the crape on it flapping m hts left one, while 
he made a low bow that displayed his bald held lor ten seconds at least. 

His air and his gesture seemed to revive Vclclianinrw; an ironical 
and even provocative smile hovered on his lips— but onlv for a mo- 
ment: the news of the death of this lady (whom he h.id known so long 
ago and had long ago succeeded in forgetting) gave him a shfxk which 
was a complete surprise to him. 

“Is it possible^’’ — he muttered the first words that came to his tongue — 
“and why didn’t you come straight aiul tell me’” 

“1 thank you tor your sympathy. 1 see it and appreciate it, in spite 

of . . 

"In spite of?” 

“In spite of so many years of separation, you have |ust shown such 
sympathy for my sorrow and even for me that I am, of course, sensible 
of gratitude. That was all I wanted to express. It’s not ih.'il 1 had 
doubts of my friends. 1 can find here the truest friends at once— 
Stepan Mihalovitch Bagautov, for instance. Hut you know, Alexey 
Ivanovitch, our acquaintance with you— friendship rather, as I gratC' 
fully recall it — was over nine years ago, you never came back to us; 
there tstat no interchange of letters. . . 

The srtsitor chanted hts phrases as though to musk, but alt the while 
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that he was holding forth he looked at the floor, though no douht, aB 
the time he saw everything. But Velchaninov had by now regained 
his composure. 

With a very strange impression, which grew stronger and stronger, 
he listened to Pavel Pavlovitch and watched him, and when the latter 
suddenly paused, the most incongruous and surprising ideas rushed 
in a sudden flash into his mind. 

“But how was it I didn't recognize you till now?” he cried, growing 
more animated. “Why, we’ve stumbled across each other five times 
in the street!” 

“Yes; 1 rememlier that, too; you were constantly crossing my path — 
twice, t»r jierhaps three times. . . .” 

“That IS, \ott were tonstanily coming upon me, not I upon you.” 

Velchaninov sttMKi up and suddenly, quite unexpectedly, he began 
laughing. Pavel Pavlovitch paused, lotjked at him attentively, but at 
once continueel — 

“And as lor sour not recognizing me, you might w’ell have foi* 
gotten me, and, besides. I've had small{x>x and it has left some traces 
on my hue.” 

“Small|Kix^ To be sure, he has hael smallpox! However did you ” 

“Man.ige that’ .Anv thing may happen. One never can tell, Alexey 
Ivanovitih; one d«»cs have such mislortunes.” 

“Only It's awtuliv tunnv all the same. Hut continue, continue, my 
dear friciuP” 

“Though 1 met Vd’.i, tiH> . . 

“Stay! Whs dui sou ms 'manige that’ just now? I meant to use a 
much more jvilnr cvpiession Hu* go on, go on’’’ 

For MUne rcas«in Ik lelt more and more gtxHl-huinoured. The feel- 
ing of slutsk SV.O i.ompietcK ciT.Ked bv «uhcr emotions. He walked 
up an«l dossil the ro*im ssuh rapid steps. 

“F.vcn though 1 nut sou, and though sshen I set out for Petersburg 
I inirndetl to seek sou out. sit iioss, 1 lejKat, I h.ive Ixrcn feeling so 
broken m sptru . . . and mcntalls shattiied ever siiKe Marsh . . 

“Oh, yes! shattcieti sukc .Marsh. . . . btop a minute. Ihin’t you 
smoke?” 

“.\s you know, in old days sshen Natalya Vassilyevna was living 

f 

• • • • 

“To tic sure, to lie sure; and since March?" 

“Just a cigarette, |Krhaps." 

"Here u a cigarette. Light it— and go on I Co on, it*$ awfully——” 
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And, lig htin g a cigar, Velchaninov quickly settled himself on the 
bed again. 

Pavel Pavlovitch paused. 

“But how excited you are yourself. Are you quite in good health?” 
”Oh, damn my healthl” Velchaninov was suddenly exasperated. 
“Continue!” 

The visitor, for his part, l(x)king at his companion’s agitation, seemed 
better pleased and grew more sclf-<onlu!cnt. 

“But what is there to continue?” he began again. “Im.nginc, Alexey 
Ivanovitch, in the first place, a man destroyed — that is, not simply 
destroyed, hut fundamentally, so to say; a man whose existence is 
transformed after twenty years of married life, wandering .ilmiit the 
streets with no consistent oh|ect, .is though in a wiltlerness, almost in 
a state of oblivion, and tinding a certain fascination in that oblivion. 
It is natural that sometimes when I meet an .icc)uaint.iiKe, even a 
real friend, I pur|V)seI\ out of ms ss.iv to .isoid apfiroaching him, 
at such a moment ot olilision, I mean. .Vnd at another moment one 
remembers cvciy thing s«i. and so longs to see any one who lus wit- 
nessed that recent past, gone now nestr to return, and has taken part 
in it, and one's heart lx. its so \iolcntls that one is rc.idv to risk throw- 
ing oneself upon .1 friend hs night as w'cll as hs das, esrn though one 
might have to wake h.in up .it four o'eli>v.k in the morning on pur|iose. 
... I have m.ide a mis’ ike aUnif the time onis. not .lUiui our friend- 
ship; tor this moment more than makes iij> lor i'. .\nd as for the time, 
I really thought ir ss is only tsscKe, fee! ng as I <!<• One' drinks the 
cup of one’s v>rrow ti'l one is drunk w.th r. .\nd it’s not sorrow, 
indeed, hut the nosrl's ot my sr it ’hu crushes in'-. 

“How strangely sou express sourselt'” Vclehanitios observed glnr»ni- 
Uy, becoming extrrmcls grave agun 
"Yes, I do express rnsself srr.ingels. . . 

"And you’re . . . nof lokmg'” 

"joking!" cxel.iirned I’lsel I’.islos.* h in pune-1 surprise, '‘and at the 
moment when I am annouruing th s.id . . 

"Ach, rion’t speak of that, I eiirre »r you’" 

VelchanincA gor up and i>egin puing the room again. 

So passed five minutes. Ihe visitor srrmrd aliout to get up too, hut 
Velchaninov shouted: ".Sit still, sit still'" and Pavel Pavlovitch obedi- 
ently sank back into his arm-cluir at omr. 

"But, how you have changed tliough,” Vrlthaninov (wgan again, 
tttddenly stopping before him as though all at once struck by the 
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thou^t. *TouVe dreadfully changedl Extraordiiiarilyf Quite a differ , 
ent person.” 

"That’s not strange: nine years.” 

"No, no, no, it’s not a question of years! It’s incredible how you’ve 
changed in appearance; you’ve become a different man!” 

“That, t<x>, may well be, in nine years.” 

"Or is it since March!” 

“He — he!” Pave! Pavlovitch sniggered slily. “That’s a funny idea of 
yours. . . . Hut if 1 may venture — what is the change exactly.^” 

“You ask what! 'I’hc Pavel Pavlovitch I used to know was such a 
solid, decorous |>crson, th.it Pavel Pavlovitch was such a clever chap, 
and now — this Pavel Pavlovitch is a regular vuunen!" 

He was at that stage of irritability in which even reserved people 
say more than they ought. 

"Vaurien! You think so’ And not a clever chap now — not clever?” 
Pavel Pavlovitch chuckled with relish. 

“Clever chap Ik damned! Now I daresay you really are too clever." 

“I'm invdciit, but this low Ulloss's more so and . . . and what is 
his ob|cct?" Vclchaninov \sas thinking all the while. 

“Ach, dearest, most precious tricnd!'' cried the visitor suddenly, 
growing evtrcmrlv .u'ltaicd and turning round in his chair. “What are 
we saying’ We are not m the world now, we’re not in the society of 
the great and the worldlsl Were two old fiiends, very old friends! 
And wc’se lome logrthcr in t' • fullest sincerity to recall to one another 
the priceless ImmuI ot Irieiulship ol whuh the dear departed was the 
precious link'" 

.'\nd he was so carried aw as i>s the ecstasy of his feeling that he 
Ixiwed his he.ul as iKtore. hiding his t.uc in his h.u. Vclchaninov 
WMtehed him wiili aseision and uneasiness. 

“What It he’s simpK a butfoon," flashed through his mind; "but 
lino, n-no' I don’t think he’s diunk— he nuy be drL.ik, though: his 
face IS red. h.ven if he weie drunk --it comes to the same thing. What’s 
he driving at’ Whit does the low fellow want.’" 

"IX) jou rememlier, il<» sou lemeinlKr.’’ cried P.ivcl Pavlovitch, 
removing the hat a little am! seeming more and more carried away 
by his leminiscemes. ’Mo sou remcmlKr our rx|Kditions into the 
country, our evenings an ! litiie parties with dancing and innocent 
games at the house of Ills l‘.u*rllcncy, our most hospitable Semyoa 
Scmyonovitch .’ And how we used to read together, the three of 
in the evening! And our fust acspiaintance with you. when you laUed 
on me that morning to make inquiries about your business, and cvoi 
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began lo speak rather warmly, and suddenly Natalya Vassilyevna 
came in, and within ten minutes you had become a real friend of the 
family and so you were for a whole year, exactly as in Turgenev’s 
{day A Protnnctal Lady" 

Velchaninov paced slowly up and down, looked at the floor, listened 
with impatience and repulsion, but — listened intently. 

“The thought of A Pronnaal Lady never entered my head," he 
interrupted, somewhat confused, “and you never used to talk in such a 
shrill voice and such . . . unnatural language. What is that for?" 

“I certainly used to be more silent — that is, I was more reserved,” 
Pavel Pavlovitch intcr|xised hurrieilly. "You know 1 used to prefer 
listening while the dear departed talked. You remember how she 
used to talk, how wittily. . . . And in regard to A Protnnaal Lady and 
Stupendyev particularly, )ou arc quite right, for 1 remember it was 
we ourselves, the previous departed anil I, used to speak of that at 
quiet moments after )ou'd gone aw a) — comparing our first meeting 
with that drama, for there really was a resemblance. About Stupendyev 
especially.’’ 

“What Stupendyev? Damn him!” cried Velchaninov, and he actu- 
ally stamped, utterly disconcerted at the mention of '‘StU{)cndycv,“ 
owing to a disturbing recollection that was evoked by the name. 

“Stupendyev is a character, a character in a play, the husband in 
A Provinctal Lady," Pavel Pavlovitch pi()cd in a voice of honeyed 
sweemess; "but it belonged to a dilfcrcnt senes of our precious and 
happy memories, when after vour ilcparturc Stepan Mihalovitch 
Bagautov bestowed his friendship on us, exactly as you did, for five 
whole years.’’ 

“Bagautov? What do vou rncan^ What Bagautov?" Velchaninov 
stood still as though {letritied. 

“Bagautov, Stepan .Mihaloviiih, wh<> liestowed his friendship on 
US, a year after you and . . . aiui ex.i<.t!v as vou did." 

“Gofxl heavens, yes* I know th,i''" vrird Velchaninov, recovering 
himself at Last. "Bagautov! Why, ot course, he had a Iterth tn your 
town. . . 

“He had, he ha«l! At the (»ovrrnor‘s' From Petersburg. A very 
elegant young man, belonging to the liest society!” Pavel Pavlovitch 
exclaimed in a pmitivc ecstasy. 

“Yes, yes, yesi What was 1 thinking of? Why, he, too . . ." 

“He too, he too," Pavel Pavkivitch rc^veated in the same ecstasy, 
catching up the word his com|Mnion had incautiously dropped. “He 
tool Well, we acted A Provtnttai Lady at His f*.xccUency's, our most 
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hofftoble Semyon Semyonovitch*s private theatre— Stepan Mihak)fv« 
itch waa the 'count,* 1 was the 'husband,' and the dear departed vraa 
The Provincial Lady'— only they took away the 'husband's' part from 
me, Natalya Vassilyevna insisted on it, so ^at I did not act the ‘hu*> 
band’ because I was not fitted for the part. . . 

“How the devil could you be Stupendyev? You’re pre-eminently 
Pavel Pavlovitch Trusotsky and not Stupendyev,” said Velchaninov, 
speaking with coarse rudeness and almost trembling with irritation. 
“Only, excuse me; Rag.iutov’s in Petersburg, I saw him myself in the 
spring! Why don't you go and see him too?” 

"I have been every blessed day, for the last fortnight. I’m not ad> 
mitted! He’s ill, he can’t see me! And, only fancy. I’ve found out from 
first-hand sources that he really is very dangerously ill! The friend of 
six years. Ach, Alexey Ivanovitch, I tell you and I repeat it, that some- 
times one’s feelings are such that one longs to sink into the earth; yes, 
really; at another moment one feels as though one could embrace any 
one of those who have iKen, so to say, witnesses and participators of 
the past and simply that one may weep, absolutely for nothing else but 
that one may weep. . . ." 

“Well, anyway. I’ve had enough of you for to^lay, haven’t 1?” 
Velchaninov brought out abruptly. 

“More than enough, more’’* Pavel Pavlovitch got up from his seat at 
once. “It’s four o’clock, and, what’s ssorse, I have so selfishly upset 
you. . . ." 

"Listen, I will Iv sure to come ami see vou myself, and then, I hope 
. . . Tell me straight out, tell me frankly, you are not drunk to-day?" 

"Drunk! Not a bit of it. . . 

"Ikidn’t you Ixrn drinkiug )ust Ixfore y'U came, or earlier?” 

“Do you know, ,\lc\<\ Iv.uiositch, you’ie in a regular fever.” 

“I’ll come and see you lomoirow morning Iscfore one o’clcKk.” 

“And I’ve Ikcii notuing loi .1 long tunc that you seem, as it wcrc^ 
delirious,” Pavrl P.i\lo\itch interrupted with zest, still harping on the 
same subiect. ’’1 feel u*ns«.icnve-MrKken, really, that by my awkward- 
ness . . . but I’m going. I’m going! .\nd you he down and get some 
sleep!" 

“Why, you haven’t told me where y«>u’rc living," Velchaninov 
called hastily after him. 

“Didn’t I tell ytiu? At the Pokrovsky H<hcI." 

“What Pokrovsky Hotel?" 

“Why, cloae to the l^akrovsky Church, close by, in the side street. 
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INre forgotten the name of the street and Tve forgotten the number, 
only it’s dose by the Pokrovsky Qiurch.” 

"I shall find it!” 

“You’ll be very welcome.” 

He was by now on his way downstairs. 

“Stay,” Velchaninov shouted alter him again; “you are not going 
to give me the slip?” 

“How do you mean, give you the slip^” cried Pavel Pavlovitch, 
staring at him open-eyed and turning round to smile on the third step. 

Instead of answering, Velchaninov shut the door with a loud slam, 
carefully locked it and fastened the hook. Returning to the room, he 
spat as though he had been in contact uith something unclean. 

After standing for some five minutes in the middle ot the room, he 
flung himsdf on the bed without untlrcssing and in one minute fell 
asleep. 7*he forgotten candle burnt itscll out on the table. 


Chapter 4 

THE WIFI . inF nrsHwi) wi) nir lovfr 


H E SLEPT vtr) sr)un«lK and ssokc up at half past nine; he re- 
Oieinbercd everything instantly, s.i' down on his tied and iKgan at 
once thinking ot “that woman's dcatli ' '1 tic sho«.k ot the sudilcn news 
of that death the nik;ht Ixtorc had lett i certain .ii{iiation and even 
pain. That pain and a^llatton hid only tor a time Ikcii smothered by 
a strange idea while Pasci Piviovitch w is ssith him. 

But now, on waking up, all tint had h.ip{>cncd nine years before 
rase before his mind with extraordinary sisidness. 

This woman, tins Natalya Vassilvrs n.i, the wife of “that Truvitsky," 
he had once loved, and he h.id liccn her loser for the whole year that 

he had s|>cnt at 'I* , ostensibly on business ot Ins own (that, loo, 

was a bwsuit oscr a disputed inhcriiance), although Ins presence had 
not really been necessary for w> long. The real cause of his remaining 
was this intrigue. 1 he lunon and his love had sue h complete possession 
of him that It was as though he were in liondage to Natalya Vauily- 
cma, and he would probably have been ready on the s|iot to do any- 
thing, however monstrous and kukIcss, to satisfy that woman’s 
lightest caprice. 

He had never felt anything of the sort before. At the end of the 
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year, when separation was inevitable, although it was expected to be 
only a brief one, Velchaninov was in such despair, as the fatal time 
drew near, that he propr)sed to Natalya Vassilyevna that she should 
elope with him, that he should carry her off from her husband, that 
they should throw up everything and that she should come abroad 
with him for ever. Nothing but the jibes and firm determination of 
the lady (who had, probably from boredom, or to amuse herself, 
quite approved of the project at first) could have dissuaded him and 
forced him to go alone. And actually, liefore two months had passed, 
he was asking himself in Petersburg the question which had always 
remained unanswered. H.id he really loved that woman or had it been 
nothing but an “infatuation"^ And it was not levity or the influence 
of some new passion that had given rise to this question: for those 
first two months in Petersburg he had liccn plunged in a sort of 
stu|Kf.iction and h.ul scarcely noticed any woman, although he had at 
once mixed with his former .icspiaintances again and had seen a 
hundred women. .\t the same time he knew that if he were trans- 
ported that moment to '1* he would promptly fall under the yoke 

of that woman’s t.iscinaiion auain, m spite of any questions. Even five 
years later his convution was unchanged. But five years later he used 
to admit this to himself with indignation and he even thought of “that 

woman" herself ssith hatred, lie was ashamed of that year at T ; 

he coultl not even uiulerst.ind how sikh a “stupul” passion could have 
licen jsossible tor him. Veld ninov. .Ml his memories of that p.ission 
had iKc'ome absurd to him; and he blushed to the (xnnt of tears and 
was tormented by cons<.ieiKe-ptuks .it the thought of it. it is true that 
a few years later he had become somessh.it calmer; he tried to forget 
It all— and almost suciee.htl. .\nd now. ail at once, nine years after* 
wartls, all this h.id vi suddenis aiul strangely risen up liclore him 
.igain. after hearing that night ol the ileaih of NaiaKa Vassilyevna. 

Now, silting on his IkvI. with lonlused thoughts ..rowshng in dis* 
order on his mind, he felt aiul reah/eil clearly one thing only — that 
in spite of the "shock" he had felt at the news, he was nevertheless 
<)Uitc undisttirlK-d b> the fact of her death. "C).in it lx: that I have no 
feeling for her.'" he asked himself. It is true that he had now no 
feeling of Kalretl lor hei, and that he could criticire her more un- 
lurtially, more fairly. In the course of thisse nine years of se|saraiioa 
he had long siiwe foi mulatetl the view that Natalya Vassilyevn# 
belongcsl to the class ot absolutelv ortlinary provincial ladies moving 
in good provincial vx-ictv "anil, svho knosvs? (xrhain she really wax 
•uch, perhapt it was only 1 w'ho islrall/rd her so fantastically.** He had 
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always suspected, however, that there might be an error in that view; 
and he felt it even now. And, indeed, the facts were opposed to it; this 
Bagautov, too, had for several years been connected with her and 
apparently he, too, had been “under the yoke of her fascination." 
Bagautov certainly was a young man belonging to the liest Petersburg 
society and, as he was a most “emiity-headcd fellow,” he could only 
have had a successful career in Petersburg (V'elchaninov used to say 
of him). Yet he had neglected Petersburg— that is, sacriJiscd his most 

important interests — and remained lt>r live )cars m 'P solely on 

account of that woman! Yes, ami he had tiiially rciuined to Petersburg, 
perhaps only because he, to<i, bail been east oif like "an i>ul, \sorn-'>ut 
shoe." So there must have Ix'cn in that woman sonuthing cseeptional— 
a power of attracting, of enslaving, of dominaiiiig. 

And yet one would have thought that stu hail not the gifts with 
which to attract and to enslave. She was not i\aei!v pretiv; (K'lhaps 
she was actually plain. She was twentv tight wlun Wlihaninov first 
knew her. Though not al'ogcthtr iKaiititiii, lur taic vvas sometimes 
charmingly animated, hut her ests vv,re not pretty: theie vvas some* 
thing like an c.\ecss ot determination in them. She was viry thin. On 
the intellectual sule she iuul not Ixen will rdiu.itcd; hei kern intclli* 
gence was unmistakable, though she w.is onc-sided in her ideas. Her 
manners were those ot a provimiil lads and at .he s.une time, it is 
true, she had a grc,it deal ot taet; she had artistn. taste, but showed 
it principally in knowing b.ow' to dress. In ih.ir.iv.trr she was resolute 
and domineering; she couM never make up her mind to vomprotnisc 
in anything: it was ad or no'hiiig. In d iiKiilt {lositions her firmness 
and stoicism were arna/tng. She was vap.itiir ot grnerositv and at the 
same time would Ik uttirlv uniust. To argue w.th that lady was 
impossible: "twice two makes tout" nu int iioilimg to hei. She never 
thought herself wrong or to blmir in anything. Her lon’imial ilrccjv 
tion of her husband anil thf' j>rrtid<s IkvoiuI niimlx r vvhiih she 
practised upcm him d..l no' weigh on her in the least. Put, to sjuotc 
Vdchaninov’s own comparivm, she was like the ".M.idontu of the 
Flagellants," who licl.cvcs impltviilv herself that she is the mother of 
God — so Natalya Vassilycvna lielirved impliiitly in everything she did. 

She was faithful to her lover. Inn only as long as he did not bore 
her. She was fond of trnrnrniing her l«wcr, but she liked making up 
tor it too. She was of a passionate, cruel and sensual lyjjc. She luied 
depravity and condemned it with exaggerated Kvcrity and-^was her* 
itdf dqtraved. No sort of fact cr»uid have motlc her recogniac her own 
depravity. “Most hkcly she genmndy »l«*s not know ii," Vckhanimiv 
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thought about her even before he left T (We may remark, by the 

way, that he was the accomplice of her depravity.) "She u one of those 
women who are born to be unfaithful wives. Such women never be> 
come old maids; it’s a law of their nature to be married to that end. 
The husband is the first lover, hut never till after the wedding. No one 
gets married more adroidy and easily than this type of woman. For 
her first infidelity the husband is always to blame. And it is all accom* 
panied by the most perfect sincerity: to the end they feel themselves 
absolutely right and, of course, entirely innocent.” 

Velchaninov was convinced that there really was such a type of 
woman; but, on the other hand, he was also convinced that there was 
a ty|)c of husband corresixindiii); to that woman, whose sole vocation 
was to correspond with that feminine type. To his mind, the essence 
of such a husband lay in his licing, so to say, “the eternal husband,** 
or rather in being, all his life, a husband and nothing more. “Such a 
man is horn and grows up only to be a husband, and, having married, 
is promptly transformed into a supplement of his wife, even when he 
happens to have unmistakable charaLter of his own. The chief sign 
of such a husband is a lertain tlecoration. He can no more escape 
wearing horns than the sun can help shining; he is not only unaware 
of the fact, but is Uuind bv the very laws ot his nature to be unaware of 
It.” Velchaninov firmly believed in the existence of these two types and 
in Pavel Pavlovuch Trusotsky's lieing a |>erfect representative of one 
of them. The Pavel Pavlovi* ’i of the previous night was, of course^ 

very different from the Pavel Pavlovitth he had known at T . He 

found him incrc<iibls changed, but \’ckh.ininov knew that he was 
bound to have changed and that all that was perfectly natural; 
Trusotsky could only as long as his wife was alive have remained all 
that he used to t>e, but, as it was, he was only a fraction of a whole, 
sutldcnly cut off and set free; that is, something wonderful and unique. 

As for the Pavel Pavlovitch of the past at T , mis is how Vel- 

chaninov rememberctl him and recalled him now. 

“Of course, at T , Pavel Pavlovitch had been simply a husband,” 

and nothing more. If he were, for instance, an official in the service 
as well, it was solely because such a position was one of the obligations 
of his nurried life; he was in the service for the sake of his wife and 
her stKial {XMition in T - , though he w^as in himscif zealous in hts 
duties. He was thirty-five then and was possessed of some httle fortune. 
He showed no special abitiiv in his department and showed no special 
lack of it either. He used to mix with all the best people in the piov> 
ince and was said to be on an excellent footing with them. Nata^ 
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Vassilyevna was deeply respected in T ; she did not, however, 

greatly appreciate that, accepting it as simply her due, but in her own 
hmise she was superb at entertaining guests, and Pavel Pavbvitch had 
been so well trained by her that he was able to behave with dignity 
even when entertaining the highest magnates of the province. Perhaps 
(it seemed to V’clehaninov) he had intelligence too, but as Natalya 
Vassilyevna did not like her sjxiusc to talk too much, his intelligence 
was not very noticeable. Perhaps he had many natural good qualities, 
as well as bad ones. But liis good qualities were kept under a shade, 
as it were, and his cm I projicnsitics were almost completely stilled. 

Velchaninov remcmlxrred, tor inMance, that Pavel Pavlovitch some* 
times betrayed a disposition to laii^h at his ncighlxmrs, but this was 
sternly forbidden him. He uas tond, too, at times of telling anecdotes; 
but a watch was kept on that \scakness tiH>, and he was only allowed 
to tell such as were brief and of little inqiort.itKe. He had a weakness 
for a festive glass outside the house and was even capaiilc of drinking 
tfX> much with a friend; hut this tailing hid Ixcn severdv nip|x:d in 
the bud. And it is noteworthv that no outside observer would have 
said that Pavel Pavloviuh w is a hen jki ked husband; N’at.d;..i Vas- 
silyevna scemal an abviluulv olKdient wife, and most likrlv iKlievcd 
herself to be one. It was jxiss.blc that Pivc! Pavlovitdi lo.cil Natalya 
Vassilyevna passionatelv ; but no one notKid it, and, indted, it was 
impossible to notuc it, .iiul this reserve was piotublv due lO her 
domestic discipline. Sever d times during h s l.te i: 'I - Wkhaninov 
had asked hirnseit whether the hiisfiaml n.id aiiv siispuion at all of 
hu wife’s intrigue. Several times he epK .Honed Nitaiva Vassilyevna 
seriously about it, anel alwavs received the inswer, uttereel with a 
certain annoyance*, tint Irr husbmd kiirw nothing and never could 
know anything .iU>ut it in<l that it w is no eoiKtrn of Ins." Another 
characteristic of hers was that sti, never laughed at Pavel Pavlovitch 
and did not consider him iSsurd very plain anil vvoulel, indeed, 
have taken his put vcr> w irmiv it any one h.id elarrd to show him 
incivility. Having no ehtldrrn, vhc wav naturallv iMiimd lo liecomc a 
society woman, our her home lite, too, wav essential to her Social 
pleasures never had complete sw.iv of her, and at home she wav very 
food of needlework and hxiking after ihr house Pavel P.ivloviich had 
recalled, that night, the eveningv they had v{ieni m reading; it ha(V 
pened that tometimev Vclchatiuuiv rc.Kl alotwl and wimrtimrs Pavel 
Pavlovitch : to V'clehaninov's turprive he read aloud excellently. Mean* 
while, Natalya V^avsilycvna did sewing av she liviencd, always calmly 
and tctcncly. They read a novel of Dickens something from a Rumuui 
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magazine, sometimes even something “serious.** Natalya Vassilyevna 
highly appreciated Velchaninov’s culture, but appreciate it in silence, 
as something final and established, o£ which there was no need to tallc. 
Altogcther, her attitude to everything intellectual and literary was 
rather one of inditlcrence, as to something irrelevant though perhaps 
useful. Pavel Pavlovitch sometimes showed considerable warmth on 
the subject. 

The liaison at T was broken suddenly when on Vclchaninov*s 

side it had reached its zenith — that is, almost the {'loint of madness. In 
reality he was abruptly dismissed, though it was all so arranged that 
he went away \s it bout grasjmig tliai he had been cast off "like a 
worthless old shoe.” 

Six weeks In-torc bis dcp.irturc. a \oung artillery officer who had 

just finished .it the tiaiiiing eolUge arrivcil in T and took to 

visiting the *rrus<)tsk\s. Inslc.ul ot three, they were now' a party of 
four. Natals.i N.issiUcsn.i wdeomed 'he Ixis graciously but treated 
him as a l)o). No siispuion crtAsed Vclihaninov's mind and indeed 
he h.ul no tlioin:lu t<> s-p.ire lor it. tor he had just l>ctn told that sep- 
aration was iiKMtihio. One ot the humlrcds of reasons urged by 
Natalsa VassiKtsni lor his kising lur as stnin as j'Hissible was that 
she iK-licsctl hctsclt to U* with siiiM: and therefore, naturally, he 
must disap|sear a' oiue tor three o, tour months at least, so that it 
w'ould not Ik- v> eass lor lur huslui-.d to ttel an\ ilouht if there were 
any kiiul ot gossip alterw !s. It was rather a far-fetched argument. 
After a storms piop..sitton on the put t>t Vekhaninov th.it she 
should lls ssith him to Pans or .\meru.i. he departed alone to Peters- 
burg, "onls tor a brut moinetit. ot s •ur'e." that is, tor no more than 
three months, or iio'hiiic would base iniluced him to go, in spite of 
anv rras<in or ar,:um( nt I \ut,\ two months later he received in 
Petershuig a Irttu lo-m N itals i VassiUtsna asking him never to 
return, as she altods losni anotiui; she intotmed nun th.it she had 
liern mistaken .ii>ou: iu t .ondiiion Ihis mtormation was su(Krfiuous. 
It was all tlrai to h.iti now he nmemlKict! the young officer. With 
that It was all osei tor good. Hr shaiucd to hear alterwards some 
years laltr, ihit Itig.ui'ivs hul .ip|x-atcsl on the scene and sivm five 
whole sears theie He cvplamed the «!'sprojx>iiionate duration of that 
affair partly hv the fast ’..it N.«aK.i Vassihes n.i. by now. w.i.s a good 
deal older, ami so more si>nstant in her att.ichincnts. 

He rcmainetl sitting on his Ivd for nearK an hour: at last he roused 
himself, rang tor Mavra to bring hss coffee, drank it ha>t;!v and at 
eleven o'chKk set out to look for the Pokrovsky Hotel. In gning there 
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he had a ^)ecial idea which had only ccnne to him in the morning. 
He felt somewhat ashamed of his behaviour to Pavel Pavlovitch the 
night before and now he wanted to efface the impression. 

The whole fantastic business with the door handle, the night before, 
he now put down to chance, to the tipsy condition of Pavel Pavlovitch 
and perhaps to something else, but he did not really know, exactly, why 
he was going now to form new relations with the former husband, 
when everything had so naturally and of its own accord ended be- 
tvreen them. Something attracted him. He had received a peculiar 
impression and he was attracted in consequence of it. 


Chapter 5 

LIZ.\ 


I^VEL PAVLOV'ITCH had no idea of "giving him the slip," 
and goodness knows why V'elchaninov had asked him the question 
the night before; he was, indeed, at a loss to explain it himself. At his 
first inquiry at a little shop near the Pokrovsky Church, he was di- 
rected to the hotel in the side street .1 couple of paces away. At the 
hotel, it was expbincd that M. Trusutsky was staying in the kxlge 
by in the courtyard, in furnished nx>ms at Mary a bysoevna's. 
Going up the narrow, wet and very dirty stone stairs to the second 
storey, where these rooms were, hr suddeniy heanl the wiund of crying. 
It seemed like the crying of a child of seven or eight; the sound w*as 
distressing; he heard smothered v>bs whuh would break out and with 
them the stamping of feet and shouts ot tury, which were smothered, 
loo, in a hoarse falsetto voice, esidrntU ih.it of a grown-up man. 
fhis man seemed to lie trying to suppress the ihild and to be very 
jmdous that her crying should not t>r lir.ird, but was making more 
noise than she was. llie shouts v>uiidrd pitiless, .ind the child seemed 
to be begging forgiveness. In a small passage at the ir>p, with d<M*rs on 
faodi sides of it, Velchaninov met a tali, stout, slovrnly-looking peasant 
woman of forty and asked for Pavel Pavlovitch. hhe (Niinted towards 
dir door from which the wiuniis were coming, lliere was a look of 
mne indignation on the fat, purple face of this woman. 

*Tou see how he amuses himself!" she said gruAy and went down* 

stairs. 

Vdchaninov was just about to knock at the door, but on second 
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thoughts he walked straight in. In a small room, roughly though 
amply furnished with conunon painted furniture, stood Pavd Pair* 
lovitch without his coat and waistcoat. With a flushed and exasperated 
face he was trying, by means of shouts, gesticulations and even 
(Velchaninov fancied) kicks, to silence a little girl of eight, shabUly 
iressed in a short, black, woollen frock. She seemed to be actually 
/n hysterics, she gasped hysterically and held out her hands to Pavd 
Pavlovitch as though she wanted to clutch at him, to hug him, to 
beseech and implore him about something. In one instant the whole 
scene was transformed: seeing the visitor, the child cried out and 
dashed away into a tiny room adjoining, and Pavel Pavlovitch, for a 
moment disconcerted, instantly melted into smiles, exactly as he had 
done the night before when Velchaninov flung open the door upoo 
him on the stairs. 

“Alexey Ivanovitchl" he cried, in genuine surprise. “I could never 
have expected . . . but come in, come in! Here, on the sofa, or here in 
the arm-chair, while 1 . . .’’ 

And he rushed to put on his coat, forgetting to put on his waistcoat. 

“Stay .IS you are, don’t st.ind on ceremony.” 

Velchaninov sat down in the chair. 

“No, allow me to st.ind on ceremony; here, now I am more respect' 
able. But why arc you sitting in the corner.’ Sit here in the arm-chair, 
by the table. . . . Well, 1 didn’t exj'iei.t you, 1 didn’t expect you!” 

He, t<M>, sat down on thr dgc of a rush-bottomed chair, not beside 
his “unexpected" visitor, but setting his chair at an angle so as to sit 
more nearly facing him. 

“Why didn’t >ou expect me’ Why, 1 told you last night that I would 
oimc at this time.’’ 

"1 thought >ou wouldn’t come; and when 1 reflected on all that 
hapfsened ycstcrtlas, on waking this morning, 1 despaired of ever see- 
ing you .igain.” 

Meanwhile Velchaninov was looking about him. The rexjm was in 
disorder, the bed was not made, clothes were lying alsout, on the table 
were glasses w'lth dregs of collee in them, crumbs and a bottle of 
champagne, half full, svith the cork out and a glass beside iL He 
stole a glance towards the nett room, but there all was quiet; the 
child was in hiding and iierfectly still. 

“Surely you are not drinking that now?” said Velchaninov, indicat' 
ing the champagne. 

"The remains . . .” Mid Pavel Pavlovitch in confusion. 

"Welh you have changed!” 
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*‘It's a bad habit, come upon me all at once; yes, really, since that 
date. Tm not lying! I can’t restrain myself. Don’t be uneasy, Alexey 
Ivanovitch. I’m not drunk now, and I’m not going to play the fool 
now as I did at your flat yesterday; but I’m telling the truth, it’s all 
since then. And if any one had told me six months ago that I should 
break down hkc this, if I’d been shown myself in the looking-glass— 
I shouldn’t have believed it.” 

“Vou were drunk last night, then.^” 

*‘I was," Pavel Pavlovitch admitted in a low voice, looking down 
in embarrassment. “And )()u see 1 wasn't exactly drunk then, but I had 
been a little before. I want to explain, because I'm alw‘a)s worse a httle 
while after. If I get c\cr so little tipsy, it is followed by a sort of vio- 
lence and foolishness, .ind I tetl my grief more intensely wk). It's 
because of my gnet, perhaps, I drink. '1 hen I'm cap.ibic of playing 
all sorts of pranks and I push myselt forward quite stupidly and insult 
people for nothing. I must have presented myself xery strangely to 
you yesterelas'” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t rcmeml>cr.^” 

“Not remember! I rcmemlier it all. . . 

“You sec, Pavel Paxlnsitth, that's pist what I thoiicht,'' \'ekhamnov 
said in a conciliatory souc. “Whit's more, I was mxselt r.ithcr irriM- 
ble with you last night and . . . Iimi impatient, I riadilv admit it I don’t 
feel quite well at times, and thin your unexjKited arrnal last night . . ." 

“Yes, at night, at niglr'” Pasel PaslosuJi shiM»k his hrail, as though 
surprised and disapprosuig. ' .\nd whit jxnsessii! me' Nothing would 
have induced me to come m to vou it sou had not ojiened the diMtr 
yourself; I should have gone awav from thi door. I larnr to you a week 
ago, Alexey Ivanov i\h, .ind you were not at honir, but |)rrha|ss I 
should never have lomc again I have some prule, too, .Mexey Ivanov- 
ilch, although I do rciogni/c the {>osii.on I am in We met in the street, 
too, and I kept thinking: 'Whv, he must rnogni/e me and yet he 
turns away; nine years arc no |okc,’ and I louldn'i make up my mind 
to come. And last night I had wandered from the Petersburg Side 
and I forgot the time. It all came from that" (he (loinied to the bottle), 
“and from my feelings. It was stupid' Verv* .'\n<l it it had lxt:n any 
one but you — fr»r you’ve tome to sec me even after what hapiiened 
yesterday, for the s.)kc of old times - 1 should have given up all hope 
of renewing our atiiuaintancel" 

Vekhantnov listened attentively, llic man teemed to him to be 
speaking sincerely and even with a crriam dignity; and yet he did not 
bdieve one word he had hcartl since he came into the room. 
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“Tell me, Pavel Pavlovitch, you are not alone here^ then? Whoce 
little girl is that I found with you just now?” 

Pavel Pavlovitch was positively amazed and raised his eyebrows, 
but he looked frankly and pleasantly at Velchaninov. 

“Whose little girl? Why, it’s Liza!” he said, with an arable smile. 

“What Liza?” muttered Velchaninov, with a sort of inward tremor. 
The shfjtk was t<x) sudden. When he came in and saw Liza, just 
before, he was surprised, but had absolutely no presentiment of the 
truth, and thought nothing particular about her. 

“Yes, our Li/.i, our daughter Li/a!” Pavel Pavlovitch smiled. 

“Your daughter^ l)o sou mean that you and Natalya . . . Natalya 
Vassilyevna had children^” V’ekhaninov asked timidly and mistrust- 
fully, in a very low vokc. 

“Why, of course! Hut there, ti|X)n my word, how should you have 
heard of it^ What am I thinking alxjiit! It was after you went away, 
God blessed us with her!” 

Pavel Pavlovitch (visitivcls jumjscd up from his chair in some agita- 
tion, though It scrim d agrre.iblc Uk). 

“1 hcartl nothing alx,m it,” said Velchaninov, and he turned pale. 

“To Ixr sure, to be sure; trom whom could you h.tve heard it?” said 
Pavel Pavlovitch, in a vokc weak with emotion. “Mv poor wife and 
I had lost all hope, as no doubt you remember, and suddenly God 
sent us this blessing, and what it meant to me — He only knows! 
Just a year atttr ytui went . av, 1 btlicve. No. not a year, not nearly 
a year. Wait .1 bit; whs. vou left us, it my memory docs not deceive 
me, in (Xtolx-r or Nosemlxr. 1 Ixrlicse.'’ 

“1 left T at the iH-ginning ot SeptemlKr, the twelfth of Sep- 

lemlier; I remr miser it sets well.” 

“In .*ieptemlKi. was it’ H‘m' . . . what was I thinking about’” cried 
Pavel Pavlositch. nuKh surpiised. "Well, it th.it’s so. let me see: you 
went away on the twcltih «>f SeptemlKr, and Li/a ssas Ixirn on the 
eighth of Mas, «> -SeptemlKr — IKtolKr — Nosemlsei — December — Jan- 
uary — Februaiv- .March- .\pril — a little over eight months! And if 
you only knew bow mv (*oor svifr . . .” 

“Slum* me . . . call hci . . Wlchaninov faltered in a breaking voice. 

“(Certainly!” viid Pascl Paslosiich tussilv. at once breaking off what 
he was saying, as though sscrc ol no cninsecjuencc. “Directly, directly. 
I’ll iniriNlucc her!” 

And he went hiirrietlly into the other room to Li/a. 

Fully three or perhaps four minutes passed; there was a hurried, 
rapid whispering in the room, and he just caught the sound of Liza's 
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voioe. *She*s begging not to be brought in,** thought Vekhaninov. 
At last they came out. 

‘‘You see, she’s all confusion,” said Pavel Pavlovitch; ”she‘s so shy, 
and so proud ... the image of my [Kx>r wifcl” 

Liza came in, ltx>ktng down and no longer tearful; her father was 
holding her hand. She was a tall, slim, very pretty little girl. She 
raised her big blue eyes to glance with curuvsity at the visitor, looked at 
him sullenly, and dropjicd them .igatn at once. Her c)cs were full of 
that gravity one sees in children uhen they arc left alone with a 
stranger and, retreating into a cornet, liKik. out solemnly and mis* 
trustfully at the untanuliar Msitor; hut she had, (Krhaps, some other 
thought, by no means childish, in her mind- -so Velchaninov fancied. 

Her father led her straight tip to him. 

“This IS an unde Mother iiscil to knou lone .ig«); he was tnir friend. 
Don’t be shy, hold out your hand.” 

The child bent forward a little, and titnii'U held out her hand. 

“Natalya Vassilycsna would not base her traineil t<» curtsey, but 
taught her to make a little liow, atui hold out her haml in the I'.nglish 
fashion,” he added by way ot explanation to V'clehaninov, watching 
him intently. 

Velchaninov knew that he was l>cing watched, hut h.ul cpiitr ceased 
to trouble himself to conceal his emotion; he s.it {icricctly still in his 
chair, held Li/a's hand in his and ea/ed at the child, ihit I.i/a was 
in great an.xicty aliout something, and, lorgeiting her hand in the 
visitor’s hand, she kept her eyes fixctl on her lather. Mic listened 
ai^rehensiveiy to all that he said. \'clchaninos recogni/cd those big 
blue eyes at once, but wh.it struck him most ol all was the wonderful 
soft whiteness of her fa«.c an<l the lolour ot her hair; these char,icter> 
ittics were so marked an<i so signiticaiit ilrr leattires anti the lines of 
the lips remindrtl him sividU ot Naidya Vassilyevn.i. Meanwhile, 
Pavel Pavlovitch had for vime time lierti telling him something, 
speaking, it seemed, ssith vers great warmth and feeling, but V’cl* 
chaninov did nt>t hear him. Hr only caught the last sentence — 

”... so that you can't imagine our |oy at this gift from tlic laord, 
Alexey Ivanovitch! She liecarne cxerything to me as wion as she came 
to us, so that 1 used to think that even it my tran(]Uil happiness should, 
by God’s will, be at an end, L1/.1 would always Ik left me; that I 
reckoned upon for certain!" 

“And Natalya Vassilyevna’" Velchaninov c]ucried. 

“Natalya Vassilyevna.^" said Pavel Pavlovitch alTcctrdly. “You know 
her way, you remember that she never cared to say a great deal, but 
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the way she said good>bye to her on her death4)ed . . . everything 
came out theni 1 said just now *on her death>bed/ but yet only a day 
before her death she was upset and angry, said that they were trying 
to cure her with drugs, that there was nothing wrong with her but an 
ordinary fever, and that neither of our doctors understood it, and that 
as soon as Koch came hack (do you remember our old friend the 
army dfKtor?) she would be up again in a fortnight! But therel five 
hours before her decease she remembered that in three weeks’ time we 
must visit her aunt, Li/a’s g^nlmothcr, on her name day . . 

Velchaninov suddenly got up from his chair, still holding the child’s 
hand. Among other things it struck him that there was something 
reproachful in the intense liKik the child kept fixed upon her father. 
“She’s not ilP" he asked hurriedly and somewhat strangely. 

“I don’t think so, but . . . our circumstances are here so . . said 
Pavel Pavlovitch, with mf>urnful solicitude. “She’s a strange child and 
nervous at all times; after her mother’s death she was ill for a fort* 
night, hysterical. Whs. sshat a weeping and wailing ss'c had just before 
you came in . . . do yiu hear. Li/a, do sou hear’ And svhat was it all 
about* All becuise 1 go out and lease lur; she says it shows 1 don’t 
love her any more as 1 used to sshen mother svas alive — that’s her 
complaint against me. .\nd a child like that ssho ought to be playing 
with her toys, instead ot fretting oser a fantastic notion hke that. 
ITiough here she has no one to plas ssith. ” 

“Why, hosv . . . sou’re $i Iv not alone here*’’ 

“Quite alone; the servant onlv comes n once a day.” 

“Anil you go out and leave her like tins alone*" 

“What else could 1 do* .\nd sshen I ssent out yestcrd.iv I locked her 
in, into that little risom theie, that’s ssh.it the tears has’e been about 
to-day. Hut what else could 1 do* Judge tor soursclt: the day before 
yesterday she ss'ent dossn sshen 1 ssas out, and a lx>v threw a stone at 
her in the yard and hit her on the head. IV else she Isegins crying 
and runs round to all the Itnlgers in the yaid. asking sshcrc I’ve gone. 
And that’s imh nue, you knoss. And I’m a nice one, uxs; 1 go out for 
an hour and come luck next morning; th.it’$ sshat hapfsened yesterday. 
It was a luce thing, too. that sshilc 1 was asvay the landlady let her 
out, sent for a kHksmiih ’o break the l«*ek--such a disgr.»ce — 1 hterally 
feel myself a monstet. .Ml mental alKrration. all mental alKrr.Hion. . . 
"Father!” the child said timidlv and uneasils. 

"l*hcre you are, at it again! You’re at the same thing .t jam. V\ hat di/ 
1 tell you just now.*" 
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"I won% I won’tl” Liza repeated in terror, hurriedly clasping her 
hands before him. 

"You can’t go on like this in these surroundings,** Velchaninov said 
impatiently, in a voice of authority. "Why, you . . . why, you’re a man 
of property; how is it you’re living like this— in this lodge and in such 
surroundings?” 

"In the lodge? But, you see, we may be going away in a week’s time, 
and we’ve wasted a great deal of money alicady, even though I have 
property. . . 

“Come, that’s enough, that’s enough.” Velchaninov cut him short 
with increasing impatience, as it were expressing [dainly “There’s no 
need to talk. 1 know all that you have to say, and I know with what 
feelings you are speaking.” 

“Listen, I'll make a suggestion. You said just now that you’ll be 
staying a week, mas lie |x)ssibly even a fortnight. I know a household 
here, that is, a family svherc I’m quite at home — has'c known them 
twenty years. *rhc father, .Vlexandr I’avlovitch I’ogorscltscv, is a Privy 
Councillor; he might be of use to )ou in jmir business. They are at 
their summer villa now. They ’sc got a splcndul villa. Klavdia Petrovna 
is like a sister to me or a mother. Ihc) have eight children. I^t me 
take Liza to them at once . . . that sse may lose no time. They will be 
delighted to take her in for the whole time you arc here, and will treat 
her like their own child, their own child!” 

He was terribly impatient and did not disguise it. 

“That’s scarcely jxissiblc,” said Pavel Pavlositch, ssith a grimace, 
looking, so Velchaninov fancied, slily in his face. 

“Why, why impossible.^” 

“Why, how can I let the child go so suddenly — with such a real 
friend as you, of course — I don’t me..ii, hut into a house of strangers, 
and of such high rank, where I don’t know how she’d lie received 
either?” 

“But I’ve told you that I’m like one of the family!” cried Velchaninov, 
almost wrathfully. “Klavdia Petrovna will he delighted to take her at 
a word from me — as though it ss'erc my chiltl. Damn it all I Why, 
you know yourself that you only say all this for the sake of saying 
something . . . there’s nothing to discuss!” 

He positively stamjicd his foot. 

“I only mean, won’t it seem strange? I should have to go and see 
her once or twice anyway, or she would lie left without a father! He — 
be! . . . and in such a grand houKhold.” 

"But it** the simplest household, not ’grand’ at all!" shouted Vd* 
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chaninov. '*! tell you there are a lot of children. Shell revive ther^ 
that’s the whole object. . . . And FlI introduce you myself to-morrow, 
if you like. And of course you would have to go to thank them; we’ll 
drive over every day, if you like.” 

“It’s all so . . .’’ 

“Nonsense! And, what’s more, you know that yourself! Listen. Come 
to me this evening, and stay the night, perhaps, and we’ll set off early 
in the morning so as to get there at twelve.’’ 

“My benefactor! And even to stay the night with you . . .’’ Pavel 
Pavlovitch agreed sudden!y in a tone of fervent feeling. “You are 
doing me a charity literally. . . . Where is their villa?” 

“Their villa is in Lycsnoc.” 

“Only, I say, what alxiut her dress? For, you know, in such a dis- 
tinguished household and in their summer villa, too, you know your- 
self ... a father’s heart . . .” 

“What about her dress? She’s in mourning. She couldn’t be dressed 
differently, could she? It’s the most suitable one could possibly 
imagine! The only thing is she ought to have clean linen ... a clean 
tucker . . .” 

Her tucker and what showed of her underlinen were, in fact, very 
dirty. 

“She must change her things at once,” said Pavel P.ivlovitch fussily, 
“and we’ll get together the rest of what she needs in the way of under- 
clothes; Marsa Sysoevna has got them in the wash.” 

"Then you shouUl tell them to fetch a carnage,” Velchaninov inter- 
posed; "and make haste if you can.” 

Hut a diffuiiliv presented itself: Li/a resolutely opposed it; she had 
been listening all the time in terror, and, if Velchaninov had had 
time to l<H)k at her attentively while he was persuading Pavel Pav- 
lovitch, he wouUl have seen a Unik of utter despair upon her little face. 

“I am not going,” she said t'limly, in a low voice. 

“lliere, theie! You sec, she’s her mother over again.” 

“I’m not my mother over again. I’m not my mother over againl” 
cried Li/a in despair, wringing her little hands, and as it were trying 
to defend herself before her father from the awful reproach of being 
like her mother. “F’athcr, Father, if you leave me . . .” 

She suddenly turned on Velchaninov, who w’as in dismay. 

"If you take me I’ll . . 

But iKforc she hatl time to s,iy more, Pavel Pavlovitch clutched her 
by the arm and with undisguised .ex.ispcration draggetl her almost 
by the collar into the little riHim. Whisiiering followed for some 
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minutes; there was the sound of suppressed crying. Vdchaninov was 
on the point of going in himself, but Pavel Pavlovitch came out and 
with a wry smile announced that she was coming directly. Velchaninov 
tried not to look at him and kept his eyes turned away. 

Marya Sysoevna appeared. She was the same peasant woman that 
he had met just before in the pass.ige; she began packing the linen she 
had brought with her in a pretty little bag belonging to Liza. 

“Are you taking the little girl away then, sir?” she asked, addressing 
Velchaninov. “Have you a family, then? It’s a good deed, sir: she’s 
a quiet child; you arc taking her from a perfect Hcdlam.” 

“Come, come, Mar\a Sssoevna!" muttered Pavel Pavlovitch. 

“Marya Sysoevna, indeed! That’s my name, right enough. It is 
a Bedlam here, isn't it? Is it the pro|>er thing for a child that can 
understand to sec such disgraceful goings-on’ They’ve fetched you a 
carriage, sir — to Lyesnoe, is it’’* 

“Y es, yes.’’ 

“Well, it’s a blessing you came!” 

Liza came out pale and, l(Hiking down, t«x>k her h.ig. Not one glance 
in Velchaninov ’s direction; she icstraincd herself and did n(»t, as before, 
rush to embrace her father, esen at parting; evidently she was un- 
willing to look at him either. Her father kissetl her decorously on the 
head and patted it; her lips twitched as he did so and her little chin 
quivered, but still she ilid not raise her eses to her father. Pavel 
Pavlovitch hxjkcd pale, atnl his hands were trembling— Wlthaninov 
noticed that distinct!), though he uas doing his utmost not to look 
at him. The one thing he longed for was to get away as (]uickly as 
possible. 

“After all, it’s not my fault,’’ he thought. “It was Ixiund to lie so.” 

They went downsta.rs; there .Mirya .Sysoevna kissed Li/a goo<l-bye, 
and only when she ss.is sitting in the carnage Ij/a lifted her eyes to 
her father, flung up her hands ,ind scrcametl; another miiuiir and she 
would have flung herself out of the carriage to him, but the horses 
had started. 
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Chapter 6 


A NEW FANCY OF AN IDLE MAN 


Are you feeling ill?” asked Vclchaninov m alarm. “I will tell 
them to stop, I’ll tell them to bring water. . . 

She turned her eyes u^xin him and kxikcd at him passionately, re* 
proachfully. 

“Where are you taking me?” she asked sharply and abruptly. 

“It’s a very nice family, Li/a. '1 hey ’re in a delightful summer villa 
now; there are a lot of children; thc)’ll love you; they are kind. Don’t 
be angry with me, Li/a; I only wish for your gtxid.” 

How strange it would have seeinctl to all who knew him if any one 
could have seen him at that moment. 

"How . . . how . . . how . . . how horrid you arc!” said Liza, choking 
with stifled tears, glaring at him with her iKautiful eyes full of anger. 
“Ll/a, 1 . . .” 

“You arc wuked, ssuked, wicked, wicked!” 

She wrung her hands. N’ekhaninov was completely at a loss. 

“Ll/a, tlai ling, it you knew how despairing you make me!” 

“Is It true that he will < ne to-morrow? Is it true?” she asked 
jKremptorily. 

“Yes, yes, I’ll bring him myself; I'll take him with me and bring 
him." 

"He’ll deceive me,” she whis{scrcd, l(H>king down. 

“IXtcsn't he leivc voii, Li/a'" 

“He el«*esn’t love me ” 

“Does he ill neat you' I^ies he'” 

la/a loeikcd at him gliKimilv and was mute. She turned away from 
him again aiul sat with her eves obstinately cast down. He began trying 
to coax her; hr talked to her warmly, he was in a perfect fever. Liza 
listened with mistrust and hostility, but she did listen. Her attention 
delighted him extrcmelv ; he even iKgin explaining to her what was 
meant by a man’s drinking. He told her that he loved her himself 
and would look after her father. Li/a lifted her eves at last and looked 
at him intently. He began telling her how he usexi to know her mother 
and he uw that what hr told her mtcrcsted her. Little by little she 
began answering his questions, though cautiously and in moooaylW 
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Ues. She still stubbornly reused to answer his leading questions; she 
remained obstinately silent about everything to do with her relations 
with her father in the past. As he talked to her, Velchaninov took her 
hand in his as before and held it; she did not pull it away. The child 
was not silent all the time, however; she let out in her confused answers 
diat she loved her father more than her mother, because he had always 
been fonder of her, and her mother had not cared so much for her, 
but that when her mother was dying she h.td kissed her and cried a 
great deal when every one had gone out tjf the room and they were 
left alone . . . and that now she loved her more than any one, more 
than any one, more than any one in the world, and every niglu she 
loved her more than any one. Hut the child was certainly proud. Re- 
alizing that she had sjxikcn too freely, she suddenly shrank into her- 
self again and glanced with p«)sitivc hatred at X'elchaninov, who had 
led her into sastng so much. Towards the ciul of the jourticy her 
hysterical agitation almost passed olT, hut she sank into lirrMnlmg and 
had the look of a wild creature, sullen and gloomily, rcv>lutely stub- 
born. The fact that she was being taken to a strange family, in which 
she had never been before, seemed for the time being not to trouble 
her much. What tormented her was something else. 

V’elchaninov saw that; he guessetl that she w.is ash.imed Ix-fore him, 
that she was ashamed of her father’s h.iving so e.iMly let hei go with 
him, of his having, as it were. Hung her into his keeping. 

“She is ill," he thought, ‘’{Krh.ips very ill; she’s l»cen worricil to 
death. . . . Oh, the drunken, ab)cci beast! I understand him now!’’ 

He urged on the driver; he rested his hojxs on the country, the fresh 
air, the garden, the clulilrcn, and the new, unfamiliar lite, and then, 
later on . . . Hut of what would lome .itierw irds he had no doubts 
at all; of the future he had the fullest, brightest hojKs. One thing rally 
he knew for certain: that he had ncser lielorc fdt what he was ex- 
periencing now anri that it would never leave him all his life. 

“Here was an object, here was lite'" he tlunight triiimphantlv. 

A great many thoughts ll.ished u(v>n his mind, but he did nr>t dwell 
upon them and rdislinatcl) pur aw.iv details; so long as he avoided 
details it all Keined clear and unass.iilable. llis plan of action was 
self-evident. 

“It will be possible to wr;rk ujxm that w’retih,’* he mused, "by mir 
united forces, and he will leave I.i/a in Petersburg at the Pogorscltsevs’, 
though at first only temporarily, for a certain time, ami will go away 
alone, and Liza will be left to me; that's the whole thing. What more 
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do I want? And ... of course, he wants that himsdf; or dse why does 
he torment her?” 

At last they arrived. The Pogoryeltsevs’ country home really was 
a charming place; they were met first of all by a noisy crowd of chiL 
drcn, flocking out into the porch. Vclchaninov had not been there 
for a long time, and the children were in a frenzy of delight; they 
were fond of him. The elder ones shouted to him at once, before he 
got out of the carriage— 

“And how about the case, how is your case getting on?” 

The cry was caught up even by the smallest, and they shrieked it 
mirthfully in imitation of their elders. ITiey used to tease him about 
the lawsuit. Hut, seeing L1/..1, they surrounded her at once and began 
scrutinizing her with intent, dumb, childish curiosity. Klavdia Petrovna 
came out, follosveil by her husband. She and her husband, too, began 
with a laughing «|uesti(in alxnit the lawsuit. 

Klavdia Petrovna ssas a lady alxnit thirty-sevcn, a plump and still 
g(NMM<K)king brunette, with a tresh, rosy face. Her husband was fifty- 
five, a sbrewtl and clever man, but alxivc everything good-natured. 
Their house ssas in the fullest sense of the word “a home” to Vel- 
chaninov, as he had said liiinself. Hut underlying this was the special 
circumstance that, tsseiits years In-fore, Klavdia Petrovna had been on 
the |soint of marrying N'elclianmov, then a student, hardly more than 
a Ixiy. It sv.is a case ol tirst lose, ardent, ridiculous and splendid. It had 
ended, hossever, in bet mat ing Pogoryeltscv. Five years later they 
lud met ag.iin, and it bad all ended in a quiet, serene friendship. 
A certain ssarmth, a {Kculiar gloss- sutfusing their rekitions, had re- 
mained for eser. .Ml ssas pure and irreproachable in Velchaninov's 
memories of this friendship, and it was the dearer to him (or being 
{Krhaps the solitary case in svhich this svas so. Here in this family he 
was simple, unaiTectcd and kind; he used to fondle the children, he 
admitted all his fadings, confessed his shortccMPings, and never gave 
himself .Ills, lie sssitre more than once to the Pogoryeltsevs that he 
should iKfore long give up the world, come and live svith them and 
never leave them again. In his heart he thought of this project seriously. 

lie told them all that ssas necessary aUuit Liza m Kime detail; but 
a mere request frtmi him was enough, without any s{secial explana- 
tions. Klavdia Petrovna kissed the "orphan" and promised (or her part 
to do everything. The children took {kiskssioii of Liza and carried 
her off to play in the ganlen. 

After half an hour of lively conversation Vclchaninov got up and 
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began saying good*bye. He was so impatient that every one nodeed 
it They were all astonished; he had not been to see them for three 
weeks and now he was going in half an hour. He laughed and pledged 
himself to come next day. They remarked that he seemed to be in a 
state of great excitement; he suddenly took Klavdia Petrovna's hand 
and, on the pretext of having forgotten to tell her something important, 
drew her aside into another room. 

“Do you remember whjt I told you — you alone — wh.>t even your 

husband docs not know— of my year at T ?” 

“I remember perfectly; you often talked of it.” 

"It was not talking, it was a confession, to you alone, to you alonel 
I never told )rou the surname of th.it woman; she svas the wife of this 
man Trusotsky. She is dead, and Li/a is her daughter — my daughterl” 
“Is it certain.^ You arc nut mistaken.’” Klavdia Petrovna asked with 
some excitement. 

“It’s perfectly certain, perfectly certain; I am not mistakeni” Vel- 
chaninov pronounced ecstatically. 

And as briedy as he could, in haste and great excitement, he told her 
everything. Kbvdia Petrovna already knew the whole story, but not 
the bdy’s name. 

Velchaninov had always been so alarmed at the very i«lea that any 
one who knew him might ever meet Madame Truwitsky and think 
that he could so have loved th.it woman, that he h.ul not till that day 
dared to reveal “that w(»m.iirs” name even to Klavdia Petrovna, his 
one friend. 

“And the father knows nothing.’” asked Klavdia Petrovna, when 
she had heard his story. 

“Y-yes, he docs know. ... It worries me that I’ve not got to the 
bottom of it yet!” VeUhaninov went on eagerly. "He knows, he 
knows; I noticed it tfMlay and yesterday. Hut I must know how much 
he knows. That’s why I'm in a hurry now. He is coming to me this 
evening. I can't imagine, though, how he can have found out- found 
out everything, I mean. He knows afiotit Hagaiitov, there's no doubt 
of that. Kut about me.’ You know how clever women are in rcas* 
SUnng ihcir husbanrls in such cases! If an angel tame down from 
heaven — the hiislund w-ould iH>t lieheve him, hut he wmild IkIicvc his 
wifel Don’t shake your head ami don't blame me; I hbmc myKif 
•nd have bbmed myself, for the whole affair, long ago, long agol . . . 
You see, I was so certain he knew when I was there this morning that 
I compromised myKif before him. Would you believe it, I felt so 
wretched and ashamed at having met him so rudely yesterday (1 will 
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tdl you all atwut it fully afterwards). He came to me yesterday from 
an irresistible, malicious desire to let me know that he knew of die 
wrong done him, and knew who had done it; that was the whole 
reason of his stupid visit when he was drunk. But that was so natural 
on his parti He simply came to work off his resentmentl I was alto* 
gether too hasty with him this morning and yesterday! Careless- 
stupid! I lictraycd myself to him. Why did he turn up at a moment 
when 1 W. 1 S upset? I tell you he’s even been tormenting Liza, tor- 
menting the child, and probably that, too, was to work off his resent- 
ment — to vent his malice if only on the child! Yes, he is spiteful — 
insignificant as he is, yet he is spiteful; very much so, indeed. In 
himself he is no more than a bufform, though, God knows, in old 
days he seemed to Ik a very decent fellow within his limits— it’s so 
natural that he should Ik going to the dogs! One must look at it from 
a Christian [x>int of view! And you know, my dear, my best of friends, 

I want to Ik utterly different to him; I want to be kind to him. That 
would Ik really a ‘goinl deed’ on my part. For, you know, after all, 1 
have wronged him! Listen, you know there’s something else I must 

tell you. On one (Kcasion in T 1 was in want of four thousand 

roubles, and he lent me the money on the s{x>t, with no security, and 
showed genuine pleasure at being of use to me; and, do you know, 

I tixik It then, I took it from his hands. I borrowed money from him, 
do you understand, as a friend!" 

"Only Ik more careful," * ’tvdia Petrovna anxiously observed, in 
res{ionse to all this. ".Vn<l what a state of ecstasy you’re in; 1 feel uneasy 
alxiut you' ih course, Li/a ssill Ik like a child of my own now. But 
there's so iiukIi, so much still to Ik settled' The great thing is that you 
must Ik more circums^Kct, sou abMilutels must he more circumspect 
when you ate happs ot so es statu; you’re too generous when you are 
hap|>y," she added, ssitii a smile. 

They all tame out to see Velchaninov off. Tlte children, who had 
been pbying with l.i/a in the g.itd'-n, brought her with them. They 
seemetl to look at her with more amazement now than at first. Liza 
was overcome with shyness when, at parting, Velchaninov kissed her 
Ixfore them all, and w'armly rr|Kaied his promise to come next day 
with her father. 'I’o the las' tninute she was silent and did not look at 
him, but (hen suddenly she clutched at his arm and drew him aside, 
fixing an imploring Icx»k on him; she wanted to tell him something. 
He promptly took her away into another room. 

‘'What ia it, Liza?" he asked her tenderly and reassuringly; but abe. 
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still looking about her apprehensively, drew him into the furthest 
comer; she wanted to be hidden from them ail. 

•‘What is it, Liza? What*s the matter?” 

She was dumb, she could not bring herself to speak; she gazed fixedly 
with her blue eyes into his f«ice, and every feature of her little face 
expressed nothing but frantic terror. 

“Hell . . . hang himselt!” she whispered, as though in delirium. 

“Who will hang himself?’* asked Velchaninov in dismay. 

“He, he! He tried to hang himself with a cord in the night!” the 
child said breathlcsslv. “I saw him! He tried to hang himself with a 
cord, he told me so, he told me S4d He meant to iK-forc, he always 
meant to ... I saw him in the nmht. . . .” 

“Impossible,” hisjKred WLhaninov m ama/cment. 

She suddenly tell to kissini: his haiiils; she enei!, almost choking 
with sobs, bcgiied and iKsought Irm, but he coultl make nothing of 
her hysterical uhisperings. And the tortured face ot that tnror-sirickcn 
child who looked to him as her lis^ hojv remainc«l printed on his 
memory for ever, haunting lum awake and vis-ting hts dreams. 

“And can she, can she rcalK lose him so muJi^” hr thought, 
jealously and cumounK, as wrh tevensh impaticruc he rcturnetl to 
town. “She had told me hers'lt thit morning thit she lf»\cd her 
mother more . . . {Hvh ijw she hared him and did not lose Irm at all! 
• . . And what did that me in: he w.II hang himscll^ Whit did she 
mean b) that^ Would the ff^il hing himsrh^” . .lie must (inti out, 
he must certainly find r»ur* He mus^ get to the U>rn»m c>t n as v>i»n 
as possible — tHUc and lor ail. 


Chapter 7 

THE IIUSBAN'I) AND IDI F.oVI R KFSS I A(’II DTIIER 
H E WAS in tcmlilr h.i^t'- "to f.ii'l <»ut " 

“Thi» morning 1 vi nvrrvvFu Wnr<!. 'I Im ni'irniii^ I ihc 

time lo rcali/r ihr {Mtsmon," hr 'hou^hi, rri.illui); hu hrM %i>5hl «»( 
Liu, **bui notv I mint hnd ritit.*' lo fuiit uui inurr ijiin kiv hr W4<i on 
the point of telling' ihc rinvrr to tjkr lorn to Trtiwiuk>'« iorlfjitiR. hut 
on lecond thought* (!ci.i(lcrl; "No, licifcr Irt him loinc to me, and 
meanwhile 111 make ha^te and get ihtt oecuitcd Icg 4 l IninncM o (1 
my hands." 
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He set to work feverishly; but this time he was conscious himself 
that he was very absent-minded and that he was hardly capable that 
day of attending to business. At five o’clock, when he went out to 
dinner, he was struck for the first time by an absurd idea: that perhaps 
he really was only hindering the progress of his case, by meddling in 
the lawsuit himself, fussing about in the law<ourts and hunting up 
his lawyer, who was already beginning to hide from him. He laughed 
gaily at his supposition. “If this idea had occurred to me yesterday, 

1 should have been dreadfully distressed,” he added, even mure gaily. 
In spite of his gaiety, he grew m<jrc and more preoccupied and more 
and more impatient. He fell to musing at last; and though his restless 
thought clutched at one thing after another, he could arrive at nothing 
that would satisfy him. 

“I must have that man!” he ilccided finally. “I must solve the riddle 
of that man, and then make up my mind. It’s — a duel!” 

Returning home at seven o'tKxk, he did not find Pavel Pavlovitch 
and was extremely surprised, then extremely wrathful, and later still 
extremely depressed; tinalK he began to lx; actuall) frightened. 

“(f<xl knows, (»«k1 knows how it will end'” he repeated, as he walked 
alsout the room or stritihed himself on the sofa, continually looking 
at his watch. .\t list, .ilxait nine oMixk, Pavel Pas los itch appeared. 
“If the fellow were trsmg to ilii|x; me. he couldn't have caught me at a 
more favourable time- I feel v> unh.ngetl at this moment." he thought, 
his conliileme complctcls re* 'red and his spirits rising again. 

To his brisk an«i cheertiil iiupiirs whs he was so late coming, Pavel 
Pavlovitch gave a wr> smde, seated himself with a free and easy air, 
scry ihiferent from his manner the night iKfore, and carelessly threw 
his hat with the cr.ijK on it on another chair close b\. Velchaninov 
at oner noticed tins tier and eass manner and made a note of it. 

(kilmls, without wasting woids, with none of the excitement he had 
shown in the moinmg. be told him. .is though giving a re|X)rt, how he 
nail taken I.i/.i, how kmdlv she had Ixxn received, how gmxl it would 
Ik for her. and little bs little, as though forgetting I i/a, he iraper- 
ceptiblv turned the conservition entirels on the Pogoryclisevs — what 
tharming jiriiplr they sseie. how long he had known them, what a 
splendid and mthieniial man Pogoiscltsev was. and so on. Pavel 
Pavlovitch listened inattcntivelv and Iroin time to time glanced up 
from under hu brows at the sjKaker with an ill-humourrd and crafty 
sneer. 

"You’re an impulsive |KtJ*»n," he muttered, with a (virticuUrly 
disagreeable smile. 
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*YouVe rather ill-humoured to-day, though,** Velchaninov observed 
with vexation. 

**And why shouldn’t I be ill-humoured, like every one clsct” Pavel 
Pavlovitch cried out suddenly, just as though he had only been wait- 
ing for that to bounce out. 

“You’re at liberty to please yourself," laughed Velchaninov. “I won- 
dered if anything had hapi^ned to you.” 

“So it has'" the other exclaimed, as though boasting that something 
had happened. 

“What IS It?” 

Pavel Pavlovitch delayed answering for a little. 

“Why, our Stepan Mihalovitch has plaved me a trick . . . H.igautov, 
that elegant young Petersburg i;cntleman ut the best scKiety " 

“Was he not at home .igain’" 

“No, this time he was at home For the first time I was admitted, 
and I gazed upon his face . . . only he was dead'” 

“Wha-at' Uagautov is dead'” Vclchanmoy was awtully surprised, 
though there was no apparent reason for his iKing so surprised 

"Yes. For six jcirs our true anil constant friend' Only yesterday, 
almost at midday, he died, and 1 kiuyy nothing of it* 1 yvas going 
maybe that very minute to in({u.re alter his health To-morrow there 
will be the service and the funeral, he's already in his coffin 'I he coffin 
IS lined with crimwin-coloured selvet trimmed yyith gold ... he died of 
brain fcscr. I ssas .ulmitted — I yyas admitted to gize ujvin his face! 
I told them at the diKir that I yy.is an intimate friend, tint was why 
I was admitted. What’s one to think of the way he’s treated me now, 
my true and constant friend for six long years -I ask you th.ii’ Perhaps 
it was only on his account I came to Petersburg'" 

“But what arc you angry ysith him for?” laughed Velchaninov. 
“Why, he did not die on pur|)osc'" 

“But I s|x;ak with my heart full of regret, he was a precious friend; 
this was what he meant to me." 

And all at once, quite unexfiectedlv, Pavel Pavlovitch put up his tyvo 
6ngers like two horns on his bald forehead and yvent r>l| into a low, 
prolonged chuckle, ile sat like that, chuckling, for a full half-minute, 
■taring into Velchaninov 's face in a fren/y of malignant invilence. 
The btter was petrified as though at the sight of vimc ghost. But his 
stupefaaion lasted but one brief instant; a sarcastic and insolently 
composed smile came slowly upon his lips. 

“What’s the meaning of that?" he asked, carelessly drawling the 
words. 
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*The meaning of it m— hornsl” Pavel Pavlovitch rapped out, taking 
away his fingers from his forehead at last. 

“That is . . . your horns?” 

“My own, generously bestowcdl” Pavel Pavlovitch said with a very 
nasty grimace. Doth were silent. 

“You’re a plucky fellow, I must say!” Velchaninov pronounced. 

“Decaiisc I showed you my decorations' Do you know, Alexey 
Ivanoviteh, you’d better offer me something! You know I entertained 

you every Wessed day for a whole year at T . Send for just one 

l)ottle, my thr«iat is dry.” 

“With pleasure; you should have s.iid sr) licfore. What will you 
have?” 

“Why you? Say «r; we’ll drink together, won’t we?” said Pavel 
Pavlovitch, ga/.ing into his face with a challenging but at the same 
time strangely uneasy look. 

“('hampagne?” 

“What else? It’s not the time for s'lnlka yet. . . 

V’elch.ininov got up delil)eratcly, rang for Mavra and gave instruc- 
tions. 

“To the joy of our tlelightful meeting after nine years’ absence,” 
s.ud Pavel Pavlovitch, with a tpiite superfluous and inappropriate 
snigger. "Now sou. ainl sou only, arc the one friend left me! Stepan 
Mihalovitch D.ig.uitov is no more! /Xs the {H>ct says — 

"’Clrcat P.HriHUs is no more, 

\’i!c Tlictsiics still l.scs on!’" 

And at the svonl "Thersitcs" he |■H»kell himself in the chest. 

"Ysiu’il iKtier hurts up ami sjK.ik out. sou ssvine; 1 don’t like hints,” 
Velchaninov thought to himself. His angci sv.ts rising and for a long 
time he had hanlls been able to icstrain himself. 

“Tell me,” he said m a tone ol scxation, "since you accuse Stepan 
Mihalovitsh,” (he sould not call him simpls Ikigautov now) “1 should 
have thought you svould have Ikcu glad that the man svho has wronged 
you is tlcad; svhv are sou angry .lUiut it?” 

' “(;l.id? Why glad?" 

“I imagine those must be your feelings.” 

"He — he! You are sjuite mistaken aUuit my feelings on that subject; 
as some wise man has said, dead enemy is good, but a living one 
is better,' he — hel” 

"But you iMsv him living every day ft»r five years, I believe; you 
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had time to get tired of the si^t of him,” Velchaninov observed, with 
^Mt^ul impertinence. 

”But you don’t suppose I knew then . . . you don’t suppose I knewp” 
Pavel Pavlovitch blurted out suddenly, just as though he had bounced 
out from behind a corner again, and as though he were delighted to 
be asked a question he had lung been waiting for. 

“What do you take me for, then, AIe.\ey Ivanovitch?" 

And there was a gleam in his face of something quite new and 
unexpected, which seemed to transform his countenance, till then full 
of spite and abjectly grimacing. 

“Is it possible you didn’t know, then?” said Vekhaninov, discon- 
certed and completely taken by surprise. 

“Is it possible 1 knew? Is it possible 1 knew^ Oh, \ou r.icc of 
JupitersI For you a man’s no more than a dog, and \ou |udge all 
according to your own |>ctts nature. I tell you that' You can swallow 
that!” And he banged trantically on the table with his fist, but was 
at once dismayed at the hang and licgan to look apprehensive. 

Velchaninov assumed an air of dignity. 

“Listen, Pavel Pavlositch. It’s absolutely nothing to me, as you can 
sec for yourself, whether you knew, or whether you didn't. If you 
didn’t know, it's to your credit in anv case, though ... I can't under- 
stand, however, whv you’se chosen to make this conlitlence to 
me? ” ... 

“I didn't mean you . . . <lon’t be angry. I didn’t mean you . . mut- 
tered Pavel Pavlovitch, IrMiking dovsn. 

Mavra came in with the champagne. 

“Here It is!" cried Pavel Pavlovitch, evidently relieved at her en- 
trance. “Glasses, my g<KKl girl, glasses; splendid! We ask for nothing 
more, my dear. .\nd uncorked already' Honour and glory to you, 
durming creature' Come, you can go!” 

And with renewed courage he kxikcd impudeiiily .ii N’clehaninov 
a^gain. 

“Confess,” he chuckled sudtlcnly, “that all this is very interesting and 
by no means ’abvilutcly nothing to you,’ as you were pleased to 
declare; so much so that you would lie disap|xiinicd if I were to get up 
this minute and go away without explaining myself." 

“1 really shouldn’t be disap^xiintcd." 

‘'Oh, that’s a lie!” was what Pavel Pavlovitch’s smile expressed. 

“Well, let’s come to business!” And he filled his glass. 

“Let’s drink,” he pronounced, taking up the glass, “to the health of 
our friend departed in God, Stepan Mihalovitch.” 
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He raised his glass, aad drank it 

“I’m not going to drink such a health,” said Velchaninov, putting 
down his glass. 

"Why not? It’s a pleasant toast.” 

"I say, weren’t you drunk when you came in just now?” 

"I had had a little. But why?” 

"Nothing particubr, but I thought last night, and this morning still 
more, that you were genuinely grieved at the loss o£ Natalya Vassily- 
evna.” 

“And who told you that I’m not genuinely grieved at the loss of her 
now?” Pavel Pavlovitch bounced out again, exactly as though he were 
worked by springs. 

“.And 1 didn’t mean that; but you must admit that you may be 
mistaken alxiut Stepan Mihalovitch, and it is — a grave matter.” 

Pavel Pavlovitch smiled craftily and winked. 

“And wouldn’t you like to know how I found out about Stepan 
Mihalovitch?” 

Velchaninov flushed. 

"I tell you again that it’s nothing to me.” . . . “Hadn't I better chuck 
him out this minute, Ixitile and all?” he thought furiously, and he 
flushed a dee|Kr srimson. 

“'That’s all right!” said Pavel Pavlovitch, as though trying to en- 
courage him, and he |H>urcd himself out another glass. 

“I will explain at oikc Ih* I found out all alxiut it. and so gratify 
your ardent desire ... for you arc an ardent man, .\lcxcy Ivanovitch, 
a terribly ardent man! He — he! Only give me a cigarette, for ever 
since March . . . !” 

“Here’s a cigarette for you." 

"I have gone to the dogs since March, .Mexey Ivanovitch, and I’ll 
tell you how it’s all hap|>cncd — listen, (amsumption, as you know your- 
self, my best of friends,” he grew more and more familiar, “is a curious 
disease. Qinsumpiives have scarcely a suspicion they may be dying 
to-morrow and then all in a minute they're dead. I tell you that only 
five hours before, Natalya Vassilyevna was planning a visit a fortnight 
bter to her aunt, thirty miles away. You arc aware, too, probably, of 
the practice, or rather trad habit — common in many ladies and very 
likely in their admirers as well— of preserving all sorts of rubbish in 
the way of love-letters. ... It \sould be much safer to put them in the 
stove, wouldn’t it? No, every saap of paper is carefully stored away 
in a box or a n4cetsaire: even docketed in years, and in months, and 
in series. Whether it’s a comfort to them — I don’t know; but, no doubti 
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it*« tor die sake o£ agreeable memories. Since only five hours before her 
end she was arranging to go to visit her aunt, Natalya Vasnlyevna 
naturally had no thought of death to the very last hour. She was sdll 
expecting Koch. So it happened that Natalya Vassilyevna died, and 
an ebony box inlaid with mother-of-pearl and silver was left standing 
on her bureau. And it was a charming box, with a lock and key, an 
heirloom that had come to her from her grandmother. In that box 
everything by revealed, absolutely everything; all, without exception, 
with the year and the day, everything for the last twenty years. And 
as Stepan Mihalovitch had a distinct literary bent (he actually sent a 
passionate love story to a journal), his contributions ran into the hun- 
dreds — to be sure they were spread out over five years. Some specimens 
had been annotated in Nataha Vassilyevna s own handwriting. A 
pleasant surprise for a husband. What do you think of it?" 

Velchaninov reflected hurriedly and felt sure that he had never sent 
Natalya Vassilyevna a single letter, not a note of any kind, lliough he 
had written twice from Petersburg, his letters, in accordance with a 
compact between them, had been addressed to the husband as well as 
the wife. To Natalva Vassilyeviu's last letter, in which she had decreed 
Ids banishment, he had never answered. 

When be had ended his storv. Pas el Paslnvitch paused for a full 
minute with an importunate and expectant smile. 

“Why do you give me no answer to my little question’" he brought 
out at bst, with evident anxiety. 

“What little question’" 

“Why, the pleasant surprise for a husband on ojsening that box." 

“OhI what IS It to do with me'" exclaimed Velchaninov, with a 
gesture of disgust, and he got up and ssalked about the room. 

“And I bet you’re thinking now, you ’re a swine to have shown me 
your shame. He — he! You’re a very fastidious man . . . you arc." 

“I think nothing about it. On the contrary, you are so much exas- 
perated by the death of the man who wronged you and soii’vc drunk 
so much wine, tfx>. I see nothing extraordinary in all this; I quite 
imderstand why you wanted Kagautov alive, and I am ready to respect 
your annoyance; but . . ." 

“And what did I want Bagautov for, do you suppose?" 

“That’s your affair." 

*1 bet thiu you were thinking of a duel!" 

*l>uiin it alll" cried Velchaninov, growing more and more unable 
tt> oootr(4 himself. “I imagine that a decent nuin ... in such caics does 
not scoop to ridiculous babble, to stupid antics, to ludicrous com|dalDCS 
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•nd dugiudng intinuatioiis, by which he only d^ades himself mocc^ 
but acts openly, directly, straightforwardly— like a decent man'" 

“He — hel but perhaps I’m not a decent manl” 

“That’s your affair again . . . but in that case, what the devil did you 
want Bagautov ahvc for?’’ 

“Why, if only to see a friend. We’d have had a botde and drunk 
together.” 

“He wouldn’t have drunk with you.” 

“Why not? Noblesse oblige! Here, you’re drinking with me; in 
what way is he better than you?” 

“I haven’t drunk with you.” 

“Why such pride all of a sudden?” 

Vclchaninov suddenly broke into a nervous and irritable lau gh. 

“DamnationI Why, y«)u are really a ‘predatory type’! 1 thought you 
were only ‘the eternal husband,' and nothing more!” 

“What do you mean hy ‘the eternal husband,’ what’s that?” Pavel 
Pavlovitch suddenly pricked up his ears. 

“Oh, It’s one t)()c of husband ... it uould be a long story. You’d 
better clear out, it’s time you were gone; I’m sick of you.” 

“And predatory * You said ‘predatory’!” 

“I said you were a ‘predatory t\;>e’; I said it ironically.” 

“What do you mean by a ‘predatorv tvpe’’ Tell me, please, Alexey 
Ivanovilth, for C>od's sake, or fur Christ’s sake!” 

“Come, that's enough, that’, enough'” cried Vclchaninov, suddenly 
growing horribly angry. “It’s time \ou sserc off. (ict along.” 

“No, It’s not enough'” Pavel Pas lo\ itch Hared up; “even though 
you are sick of me it’s not enough, for sse must drink together and 
clink glassesl Let us drink together, and then I’ll go, but as it is it’s not 
enough!" 

“Pavel Pavlovitch! Will you go to the devil to-day oi will you not?” 

“1 can go to the devil, hut fust we’ll drink' You said that you would 
not drink nttb me: hut I uani you to drink with me!” 

There was no grimacing, no sniggering aUmt him now. He seemed 
all at once entirely transformed, and to base liecome in his whole tone 
and appearance so completely the tipposite of the Pavel Pavlovitch of 
the moment before that Vrkhaninov was quite taken aback. 

"Do let US drink, Alexey Ivanovuch! Don't refuse me,” Pavd Pav- 
kivitch persisted, gripping his hand tightly and looking strangely inm 
his eyes. 

Cl^ly there was more at stake than merely drinking. 
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*Yes, it' you like," muttered Velchaninov; "but how cao we? 
lliere’s nothing left but the dregs. . . 

"There are just two glasses left, it’s thick, but we’ll drink it and clink 
giassesi Here, take your glass.’’ 

They clinked their glasses and emptied them. 

“Since that’s so— since that’s so . . . Ach!” 

Pavel Pavlovitch clutched his forehead in his hand and remained 
for some moments in that position. Velchaninov had a feeling every 
moment that he would s|>cak out and utter the very fina/ wort!. But 
Pavel Pavlovitch uttered nothing; he simply ga/ct! at him and smiled 
again the same sly, knowing smile. 

“What do you want of me, you drunken fellow! You’re playing the 
fool with me!” \’e!chaninov shoutetl furiouslv, st.nmping. 

“Don’t shout, don’t shout; uhat in there to shout for’” crie«l Pavel 
Pavlovitch, gesticulating hurriedly. ‘Tm not plasing the f«x)l. I’m not 
playing the fixil! Do you know what you are to me now’” 

And he suddenly set/cil his hand and kissed it. Vekhantnov u'as 
Utterly taken aback. 

“That’s what you mean to me now! .\nd now— aiul now I’ll go to 
the devil as srxm as you please!” 

"Wait a minute, stay’" cried Velchaninov, ruovering himself. "I 
forgot to tell you. . . .” 

Pavel Pavlovitch turned Kick from tlie door. 

“You see,” muttered V'ckhaninov, vers ({iiukK, ilushing crimson 
and looking away, "you must lie at the P(»gorsrltsrvs' ti>>morrow . . . 
to make their acquaintance and thank them; sou must . . .” 

"Certainly, I must. I understand that, ot course!” Pavel Pavlovitch 
acquiesced with the utmost readiness, waving his hand c|uickly as 
though to protest that there was no nrid to remind him. 

"And besides, Li/a is very anxious i<> see sou. 1 promised her . . ." 
"Liza!” Pavel Pavlos'itch turned Kuk. "I.i/a’ I>» you know what 
Liza has meant to me and means’ Has meant and still means!” he 
cried all at once, almost franiually. ‘ I'.u' . . , Hut of that later, all that 
can be later. . . . But now it’s not enough that we've drunk logethcf, 
Alexey Ivanovitch, 1 must have something else to lie salisticd. . . .*' 

He laid his hat on a chair and ga/ed at him, gasping for breath a 
little as he had done )ust before. 

"Kiss me, Alexey Ivanovitch!” he suggested suddenly. 

"You’re drunk!" Velchaninov declared, stcpinng back. 

"Yea, but kiss me all the same, Alexey Ivanovitch. Oh, kill Riel 
Why, I kissed your hand just now." 
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For loine minutet Vdchaninov was silent, as though stunned by n 
blow on the head. But suddenly he bent down to Pavel Pavkmtdi, 
whose ^ce was on a level with his shoulder, and kissed him on die 
lips, which smelt very strongly o£ spirits. He was not, however, per- 
fectly certain that he had kissed him. 

“Well, now, now. . . ” Pavel Pavlovitch cried again in a drunken 
frenzy, his drunken eyes flashing; “now I’ll tell you; I thought then. 
What if he too? What if that one, I thought, what if he too . . . whom 
can I trust after that!” 

Pavel Pavlovitch suddenly burst into tears. 

“So you understand, you’re the one friend left me nowl* 

And he ran with his hat out of the r(H>m. Vclchaninov again stood 
still for some minutes in the same place, just as he had done after Pavel 
Pavlovitch’s first visit. 

“Ah! a drunken fool and nothing more!” He waved his hand, 
dismissing the subject. 

“Absolutely nothing more," he repeated energetically as he undressed 
and got into bed. 


Chapter 8 


LIZ \ ILL 


^JhXT morning \’ckhaninov walked about his room expecting 
Pavel Pavlovitch, who had promised to arrive in good time to go to 
the Pogorycliscvs. .\s he smoked and sip^Kil his coflec he was conscioua 
at every moment that he was like a man who on wraking up in the 
morning cannot forget tor one instant that he has received a slap in 
the face overnight, “ll’m! ... he e{uitc uiulastands the position and 
will take hts revenge on me through Li/a!” he thought with horror. 

The charming figure ot the (xxir child rose mournfully before him 
for a naoment. llis heart l>rat faster at the thought that he would soon, 
within two hours, sec hit Lira again. “.\h! it’s no use talking about itl** 
he decided hotly— "It’s my whole life and my whole object now! what 
do slaps in the face or memories of the past nutter? What has my life 
been till now? Muddle and sadness ... but now . . . it's all dillereiit, 
everything's changed!" 

But in tpite of his enthusiasm, he grew more and mesre doubtfoL 

**He is tormenting poe by means of Liza— that's dear! And he ii 
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tonnendqg Liza too. lt*s in that way he will devour me utterly in 
tevenge for everything. H*ml ... Of course, 1 can’t allow him to go 
on as he did yesterday"— he flushed crimson all at once— “and . . . here 
it*s twelve o’clock, though, he doesn’t come." 

He waited a long time, till half-past twelve, and his depression grew 
more and more acute. Pavel Pavlovitch did not appear. At last the 
thought that had long been stirring in his mind, that Pavel Pavlovitch 
had not come on purpose, simply in order to get up another scene like 
that of the night before, put the finishing touch to his irritation. “He 
knows that I depend on him, and what a state Liza will be in now. 
And how can I appear before her without him^" 

At last he coultl staml it no longer, and .it one o’clock he rushed off 
to the Pokrovsky Hotel alone. At the lodging he was told that Pavel 
Pavlovitch had not slept at home, but had only turned up at nine 
o’clock in the morning, had stayed no more than a quarter of an hour, 
and then gone out again. \’clchaninov stcxkl at the door of Pavel 
Pavlovitch ’$ room, listening to what the servant said, and mechani- 
cally turned the handle of the liKke^l ihxir and pulled it backwards and 
forwards. Realizing w'hat he was iloing, he uttered a curse and asked 
the servant to take him to Marya Syuicvna. Hut the landlady, hearing 
he was there, came out readily. 

She was a go«xl-natured woman. woman with generous feelings," 
as Velchaninov said of her when he w'as reporting his conversation 
afterwards to Klavdia Petrovna. Incjuiring briefly aliout his journey 
with the child the day before, Marya Sysoevna launched out into 
accounts of Pavel Pavlovuch's doings. In her words: "If it had not 
been for the child, she would have sent hitn alxjut hit business long 
ago. He was turned out of the hotel liccausc of his disorderly be- 
haviour. Wasn’t It wicked to bring home a wench .with him when 
there was a child here old enough to understand^ He was shouting: 
’She will be your mother, if 1 choose!’ .*\nd, would you liclieve it? what 
that street wench did, she even s{>at in his face. 'You’re not my dau^- 

ter, but he’s a !’ she cried.” 

“Really!" Velchaninov was horriflctl. 

“1 heard it myself. l*hough the man was drunk till he was almost 
•ena e l c M, yet it was very wrong iiefore the child; though the is but 
young, she broods over everything in her mind! llir child cries. I 
can see she is worried to death. And the other day there was a tcnrible 
thiiy done in our building; a clerk, to folks say, took a room in the 
hold ovcroighi, and in the morning hanged himself. They say he 
had acpiaodercd all his money. People flocked to sec. Pavel Pavloviidi 
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was not at hom^ and the child was running about with no one to look 
after her; I looked, and there she was in the passage among the people^ 
and peeping in behind the others: she was liking so strangely at the 
body. I brought her away as quickly as I could. And what do you 
thinJc — she was all of a tremble, she looked quite black in the £ac^ 
and as soon as 1 brought her in she flopped on the floor in a ^unt. 
She struggled and writhed, and it was all I could do to bring her 
round. It was a fit, and she’s been ;xx>rly ever since that hour. Ifc 
heard of it, came home, and pinched her all over — for he’s not one for 
beating, he’s mure given to pinching her, and afterwards, when he 
came home after having a drop, he’d frighten her: ‘I’ll hang myself 
too,’ he’d say: 'you’ll make me hang myself; on this blind-cord here,* 
he’d say: and he'd make a noose before her eyes. And she’d be beside 
herself — she’d scream and throw her little arms round him: *1 won’tl’ 
she’d cry, ‘1 never will again.’ It was pitiful.” 

Though Vcichaninov had expected something strange, this story 
amazed him so much that he could nut believe it. 

Marya Sysoevna told him a great deal more; on one occasion, for 
instance, had it not liccn for Marya Ss soevna Liza might have thrown 
herself nut of the window. 

Vcichaninov went out of the house reeling as though he were drunk. 

"I’ll kncKk him on the head like a dug!” was the thought that 
floated l>cforc his mind. And for a long time he kept repeating it to 
himself. 

He took a cab and tlrovc to the P«)goryclt$cvs. On the way the 
carriage was obliged to stop at the cross-roads, near the bridge on the 
canal, over which a long funeral procession was passing. .\nd on both 
sides of the bridge there weie several carri.igcs waiting in a block; 
people on fcKit were stop|x:vl trMi. It was a grand funeral and there was 
a very long string of carri.iges following it, and lo and behold! in the 
windows of one of these carri.iges Vcichantnov caught a passing 
glimpse of the face of Pavel Pavlovttch. He would not have believed 
his eyes if Pavel Pavloviich had not thrust his head out and nodded 
to him with a smile, tvidently he was delighted at recognizing Vel- 
chaninov; hr even liegan Iscckoning to him from the carriage. Velchani- 
nov jumped out of his cab and. in spue of the crush, in spite of the 
police, and in spite of the taa that Pavel Pavlovitch’s carriage was driw 
ing on to the bridge, he ran right up to the window. Pavel PavloviiA 
was abne. 

“What’t the matter with you.’" cridi Vcichaninov; “why didn’t yoa 
«ome? How it it you arc here?" 
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*Tin repaying a debt. Don't shout, don't shout, I am rqMyiqg a 
debt,** sniggered Pavel Pavlovitch, screwing up his eyes, jooo^y. Tm 
following the mortal remains of my faithful friend, Stepan Mihalov- 
itch.” 

”That*s all nonsense, you drunken, senseless man,” Velchaninov 
shouted louder than ever, though he was taken aback fur an instant. 
”Get out this minute and come into the cab with me.” 

“1 can’t, it’s a duty. . . 

“I’ll drag you out!” \'clchaninov yelled. 

“And I’ll scream! I’ll scream!” said Pavel Pavlovitch, sniggering as 
jocosely as before, as though it were a game, though he did huddle 
into the furthest corner of the carnage. . . . 

“Look out, look (;ut! you’ll lx; run over'” shoutcil a policeman. 

At the further end of the bridge a carriage cutting across the proces> 
sion did, in fact, cause a commotion. Velchaninos was forced to skip 
back; the stream of carruges and the crowd ot {xrople immediately 
earned him further asvav. With a curse he made his way back of the 
cab. 

“No matter, I couldn’t have taken a fellow like that with me, at any 
rate!” he thought, uith a feeling of Ixscildered anxiety that |iersisted. 

When he told KLivdia Petrosna Mars i Ssviesna’s story and de- 
scribed the strange meeting in the funeral procession, she grew very 
thoughtful. 

“I feel afraid for you,” she said. ‘ You ought to break olT all rela- 
tions with him, and the vioncr the iKtter.” 

“He’s a drunken fool and nothing more'” Velchaninov cried pav 
sionately; “as though I could Ik itraid ot him' .\ii<l how can I break 
off relations with him uhen there’s Li/.i to Ik considered. Think of 
Liza!" 

Liza meanwhile ssas lying ill; she had iKgun to Ik feverish the 
evening before and thev were exfKCting a celebrated doctor, for whom 
they had Knt an express messenger to the town in the morning. This 
completed V'elchaninos’s distress. 

Klavdta Petrosna took him to the invalid. 

“I watched her very carcfullv yesterday,” she olnervcd, stopping 
QIttsicle Liza's room. “She’s a proud and reserved child; she ts ashamed 
that she is here, and that her father has cast her off; that’s the whole 
cause of her illness, to my thinking.” 

“How cast her off? Why do yr»u say he’s cast her off?" 

“The very faa that he let her come here, among complete stnogert 
and with a man . . . who’s almost a stranger, too, or on such terms • • •** 
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"Bat it was I took her, I took her by force; 1 <lon*t perceive . . 

"Oh, my God, and even Liza, a child, perceives iti It*s my belief 
that he simply won’t come at all.” 

Liza was not astonished when she saw Velchaninov alone; she only 
smiled mournfully and turned her feverishly hot little head to the 
wait She made no response to Velchaninov’s timid efforts to comfort 
her and his fervent promises to bring her father next day without 
fail. On coming away from her, he suddenly burst into tears. 

It was evening before the dfKior tame. After examining the patient, 
he alarmed them all from the first word, by observing that they had 
done wrong not to have sent for him before. When it was explained 
to him that the child had been taken ill only the evening before, he 
was at first incredulous. 

"It all depends how things go on to-night,” he said in conclusion. 
After giving various instructions, he went away, promising to come 
again next day as carls as (xissible. Velchaninov would have insisted 
on staying the night, but Klavdia Petrovna begged him once more 
“to try and bring that monster.” 

“Try once more," Vclchininov retorted in a frenzy. “Why, rhif 
time I’ll tic him hand and fiKii and carry him here in my arms!” The 
idea of tying PascI Paslovitch hand and foot and carrying him there 
took possession of him and m.ulc him violently impatient to carry it 
out. "1 don’t feel in the least guilt v towards him now, not in the leastl” 
he said to Klavdii Petros na, .s he s.ud gcxxl-bye. “I take back all the 
ab|cct, snivelling things I s.ud here yesterday,” he added indignantly. 

Liza ss'as lying ssuh her eyes shut, apiurently asleep; she seemed m 
be better. When Velchaninov cautiously bent over her head, to say 
good-bye and to kiss, if onlv the edge of her garment, she suddenly 
opened her eyes, as though she had been expecting him, and whispered 
to him — 

‘Take me away!” 

It was a gentle, pitiful prayer, without a sh.ide in it of the irritability 
of the previous dav, but at the same time he could hear in it the 
conviction that he svould not do what she asked. Velchaninov, in com* 
plete despair, began trying to (sersuade her that this was impossible. 

In silence she closed her eves and did not utter another svord, as 
though she did not see or hear him. 

On getting into Petersliurg he told the driver to take him strai^t 
to Pokrovsky Hotel. It was ten o’clock: Pavel Pavlovitch was not in hii 
lodging. Vdehaninov spent a full halMiour in waiting for him and 
^vslkiqg up and down the passage in sickening suspense. Marya Syan* 
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evna assured h»»" at last that Pavd Pavlovitdi would not be back tUl 
early next morning. “Then I will come early in the morning," Vel* 
chaninov decided, and, beside himself, he set oif for home. 

But what was his astonishment when, at the door of his flat, he 
learned from Mavra that his yesterday’s visitor had been waiting for 
him since ten o’clock. 

“And has been pleased to drink tea here, and has sent out for wine 
sgain, and has given me a blue note to get it.’’ 


Chapter 9 

AN' .VPIWRmON 

Pavel PAVLOVITCII had m.nlc him«lf exceedingly com- 
fortable. He was sitting in the same chair as the d.iy before, smoking 
a cigarette, and had )ust (xiurcd himscU out the fourth and last glass 
from a bottle of wine. I'he tca(X)t .iiul an unfinished glass of tea were 
standing on a table close by. 1 lis flushed face was Iseaming with bliss. 
He had even taken otT his coat, as it was warm, and was sitting in his 
waistcoat. 

“Excuse me, most faithful of friends*" he cried, seeing V’elchaninov 
and jumping up to put on his coat. "I ux>k it off tor the greater en|oy- 
ment of the moment. . . 

Velchaninov went up to him men.'icingiv. 

“Are you not quite drunk yet^ Is it still fiossihlc to talk to you.^“ 

Pavel Pavloviich was a little flustered. 

“No, not quite. . . . I’ve been conimetnorating the deceased, but . . . 
not quite. . . ." 

“Will you understand me loo’" 

“That's what I've come for, to understand you " 

“Well, then; 1 begin by telling sou straight out that you are a 
worthless scoundrel!" cried Velchaninov. 

“If you begin like that, how will >ou end’" Pavel Pavloviich pro- 
evidently crawed, but Velchaninov went on shouting without 
hcnfiiiig him. 

“Your daughter is dying, she is ill; have you abandoned her or not?" 

*X!aii she really be dying’’* 

“Sie is ill, ill, exceedingly, tlangerously ilH" 

“Powbly some huJe fit . . 
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**0011^ talk noiuensel She is ex— ceed— in^— ly» dangeroudy illl You 
oi^t to have gone if only to . . 

*To express my gratitude, my gratitude for their hospitalityl I 
quite understand that! Alexey Ivanovitch, my precious, perfect friend** 
— he suddenly clutched Velchaninov’s hand in both of his, and with 
drunken sentimentality, almost with tears, as though imploring for- 
giveness, he kept crying out: “Alexey Ivanovitch, don’t shout, don*t 
shout! Whether 1 die or fall drunk into the Neva — what does it martff 
in the real significance of things? We have plenty of time to go to 
Mr. Pogoryeltsev. . . 

Velchaninov pulled himself together and restrained himself a little. 

“You’re drunk, and so I don’t understand the sense of what you 
are saying,’’ he observed sternly. “1 am always ready to have things 
out with you, shall be glad to, in fact, as soon as possible. . . . I’ve 
come indeed. . . . But first of all I warn you that I shall take steps: 
you must stay the night here! To-morrow morning I’ll take you and 
we’ll go together. 1 won't let you gt>,’' he yelled again. “I’ll tic you up 
and carry y<»u there in my arms! . . . Would you like this sofa?** 
he said breathlessly, {xnnting to a wide, soft sofa, which stood oppo- 
site the one ag.iinst the other wall, where he used to sleep himselL 

“By all means, 1 can sleep anywhere. . . ." 

“Not anywhere, but on th.it sofa! Here, take your sheets, your quilt, 
your pillow.” .MI these WIchaninov trxik out of the cupboard and 
hurriedly flung them to P.. 1 Pavlosiich, who held out his arms sub- 
missively. “Make the lied at oikc, make it at once!’’ 

Pavel Pavlovitch, huded with his burden, stmxl in the middle of the 
room as though hesitating, with a broad drunken grin on his drunken 
face. But at a second menacing shout from Velchaninov he suddenly 
began hustling aUiut at full s))ccd: he pushed back the table and 
began, sighing aiul gnsining, to unfold the sheets and make the bed. 
Velchaninov went to assist him; he was, to >s>mc extent, appeased by 
the alarm and submissiseness of his visitor. 

“Finish your glass anti go to iKd." he ordered him again; he felt as 
though he could not help giving orders. “You sent for that wine your- 
self, didn't you’’’ 

“Yes. ... I knew you wouldn’t send for any more, Alexey Ivanov- 
itch." 

"Il was well you knew it. anti there is something more you must 
know too. 1 tell you once more I’ve taken measures, I wonY put up 
with any more of ytmr antics, 1 won’t put up with your dru nken 
kisses as I did yestcijday." 
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*1 undentaiu] myself Alocey Ivanovitch, that that waa only poaiihle 
ono^** sniggered Pavel Pavlovitch. 

Hearing his answer, Velchaninov, who had been striding up and 
down the room, stopped almost solemnly before Pavel Pavlovitch. 

"Pavel Pavlovitch, tell me frankly I You’re a sensible man. I’ve 
recognized that again, but I assure you, you are on the wrong tack I 
Speak straightforwardly, act straightforwardly and I give you my word 
of honour I will answer any question you like.” 

Pavel Pavlovitch grinned his bro.id grin again, which was enough 
in itself to drive Velchaninov to tury. 

"Stop!” Velchaninov shouted again. “I>on’t sham, I sec through 
youl 1 repeat: I give you my uord of honour, that 1 am ready to 
answer anything and you shall receive every satistaction (xissible, that 
is every sort, even the imjiossiblc* Oh, how 1 wish you could under* 
stand met . . 

"Since you arc so good” — Pavel Pavlovitch movctl cautiously towards 
him-“I was much interested in what you said last night about a 
’predatory type*! . . 

Velchaninov, w'lth a curse, fell to pacing aUiut the room more rapidly 
than ever. 

"No, Alexey Ivanovitch, don’t curse, Ixrcause I’m much interested, 
and have come on purfiosc to make sure. . . . I'm not very ready with 
iny tongue, but you must forgive me. You know* of that ‘predatory 
type,’ and of that ‘peaceable tv pc* I rc.id in a maga/inr, in the btcrary 
criticism. I rcmcmlKrcd it this morning . . . only I had forgotten it, 
and to tell the truth I did not understand it at the time *Ihis is what 
I wanted you to explain- the deceased, Stepan .Mihalovitch Hagautov>- 
was he ‘predatory’ or ‘(kji cable' ’ How do you classify him’” 

Velchaninov still remained silent, and did not cease his (MCtng up 
and down. 

"The predatory type," he iKgan, sto{sping suddenly in exasperation, 
the man who would vxincr have put (xiison in llagautov’s glau 
when drinking champagne with him in honour of their dchghtful 
mccung, as you drank with me yesterday, than have followed his codin 
ID the cemetery as you have tiMlay, the devil only knows from what 
•ecret, underground, loathirimc inifiulsc and distorted feeling that only 
dqpadcs you! Yes, degrades you!” 

"It’s true that I shouldn’t have gone,” Pavel Pavlovitch assented; 
"but you do pitch into me. . . 

"It’s not t^ man," Vekhamnov, getting hotter, went on shouttQg^ 
without heeding him; "it’s not the man who poses w himsetf as 
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goodoeM knows what^ who reckons up his score of and wioii|^ 
goes over and over his grievance as though it were a lesson, frets, goes 
in for all sorts of antics and apishness, hangs on peofde's necks>-and 
nuMt likely he has been spending all his time at it tool Is it true that 
you tried to hang yourself— is it?” 

“When 1 was drunk, 1 did talk wildly — I don’t remember. It isn’t 
quite seemly, Alexey Ivanovitch, to put poison in wine. Apart from the 
fact that I am a civil servant of gorxl repute, you know I have money 
of my own, and, what’s more, I may want to get married again.” 

’’Besides, you’ll be sent to the gallows.” 

”To be sure, that unpleasantness also, though nowadays they admit 
many extenuating circumstances in the law-courts. I’ll tell you a kill> 
ing little anecdote, Alexey Ivanovitch. I thought of it this morning 
in the carriage. I wanted to tell you of it then. You said just now 
’hangs on people’s necks.’ You remember, perhaps, Semyon Petrovitch 

Livtsov, he usetl to come and sec us when you were in T ; wdl, 

his younger brother, who was also a young Petersburg swell, was in 

attendance on the governor at V , and he, too, was distinguished 

for various qualities. He h.id a quarrel \s ith Golubenko, a colonel, in 
the presence of ladies and the lady of his heart, and considered himsdf 
insulted, but he swallowed the affront and concealed it; and, mean- 
while, Golubenko cut him out with the lady of his heart and made her 
an offer. And wh.it do you think' This Livtsov formed a genuine 
friendship with (iolul)cnki>, he quite made it up with him, and, 
what’s more, insisted on being his best m.m, he held the wedding 
crown, and when they came from under the wedding crown, he went 
up to kiss and congratulate (lolubcnko; and in the presence of the 
governor anti all the htmourable compnv, with his swallow-tail ooa^ 
and his hair in curl, he sticks the bridegroom in the stomach with a 
knife— so that he rolled over! Ihs own best man! What a disgracel 
And, what’s more, when he’d stabbed him like that, he rushed about 
crying; 'Achl what has’c 1 done* Oh, what is it I've donel* with 
fkxxls of tears, trembling all over, flinging himself on people's necks, 
even ladies. ’Ach, what h.ivc 1 done!’ he kept saying. *What have 1 done 
nowl’ He— he— he! he was killing, lltough one feels sorry for Golu- 
benko, perhaps, but after all he recovered." 

**I don’t see why you told me the story,” observed Vekhaninov. 
frowning sternly. 

**>Vhy, all bcuuse he stuck the knife in him. you know,” Pavdl 
Pkvlovtt^ tittered; "you can sec he was not the type, but a sntv^hif 
^dkiw, tiiice he forgot all good manners in his horror and Bung Wm 
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adf cm the ladies* necks in the presence of the governor— but you see 
he stabbed him, he got his own backi That was all I meant" 

*X}o to belli" Velchaninov yelled suddenly, in a voice not his own, 
as though somethmg had exploded in him. “Go to hell with your 
underground vileness; you are nothing but underground vileness. 
You thought you’d scare me — you base man, torturing a child; you 
scoundrel, you scoundrel, you scoundrel!” he shouted, beside himself, 
gasping for breath at every word. 

A complete revulsion tame over Pavel Pavlovitch which actually 
seemed to sober him; his lips quivered. 

“It is you, Alexey Ivanovitch, call me a scoundrel, you call me?" 

But Velchaninov had already realized what he had done. 

“1 am ready to a|.x)logi/e,” he answered, alter a pause of gloomy 
hesitation; “but only if you will act straightforwardlv at once yourself." 

“In your place 1 would a(K>logi7e without any ifs, .\lexey Ivanov- 
iich." 

“Very good, so be it,” said Velchaninov, after another slight pause. 
“I apologize to )ou; but >uu’ll admit soiirselt, Pavel Pavlovitch, that, 
after all this, 1 need not consider that I owe you anv thing. I'm s{ieak' 
ing with reference to the whole matter and not only to the present 
inadent." 

“Thai’s all right, why consider’” Pavel Pavlovitch sniggered, though 
he kept his eyes on the ground. 

“So much the better, then, so much the iKtterl P'lnish your wine and 
goto bed, for I won’t let vou go, anv way. . 

“Oh, the wine. . . .” Pavel Pavlovitch seemed, as it were, a little 
disconcerted. He went to the tabic, however, and tinished the last glau 
of wine he had poured out so long liefore. 

Perhaps he had drunk a great deal before, for his hand trembled and 
he spilt part of the wine on the lloor, and on his shirt and waistcoat. 
He finished it all, however, as though he could not bear to leave a 
drop^ and respectfully repbemg the empty glass on the table, he went 
sdbmiisively to his bed to undress. 

“But wouldn’t It be better for me ntH to stay the night’” he brought 
nut for some reason, though he had taken off one boot and was 
it in his hand. 

it wouldn’t,” Velchaninov answered wrathfully, still pacing 
1 ^ and down the room without looking at him. 

Pavel Pavlovitch undressed and got into bed. A quarter of an hour 
later Velchaninov went to bed too, and put out the candle. 

He Idl asleep uneasily The new element that had turned up unen* 
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pectedly and complicated the whole businen more than ever worried 
him now, and at the same time he felt that he was for some reason 
ashamed of his uneasiness. He was just dozing off, but he was waked 
up all at once by a rustbng sound. He looked round at once towards 
Pavel Pavlovitch’s bed. The room was dark (the curtains were drawn), 
but Velchaninov fancied that Pavel Pavlovitch was not lying down, 
but was sitting on the bed. 

“What's the matter?" Velchaninov called to him. 

“A ghost,” Pavel Pavlovitch said, scarcely audibly, after a brief 
pause. 

“What do you mean, what sort of ghost?” 

“There in that room, I seem to see a ghost in the doorway.” 

"Whose ghost Velchaninov asked again, after a pause. 

“Natalya Vassilyevna’s.” 

Velchaninov stixxl up on the rug, and looked across the passage^ 
into the other room, the doi^r of which always stood open. There were 
only blinds instead of curtains on the window, and so it was much 
lighter there. 

“llierc’s nothing in that room and \ou are drunk. Go to bed!” said 
Velchaninov. He got into bed and wrapped himself in the quilt. 

Pavel Pavlovitch got into bed, too, without uttering a word. 

“And have you ever seen ghosts before’" V’elchamnov asked slid* 
denly, ten minutes afterwards. 

Pavel Pavlovitch, ttK>, w silent for .1 while. 

“1 thought I saw one once," he resjxinded faintly. 

Silence followed again. 

Velchaninov could not have said for certain whether he had been 
asleep or not, but about an hour had passed when he suddenly turned 
round again: whether he was roused again by a rustle, he was not sure, 
but felt as though in the pitch-dark something white was standing 
over him, not quite close, but in the middle of the room. He sat up in 
bed and fur a full minute ga/cd into the darkness. 

"Is that you, Pavel Paslovitch?” he said, in a failing voice. 

His own voice ringing out suddenly in the stillness and the dark 
seemed to him somehow strange. 

No answer followed, but there could be no doubt that some one 
was standing there. 

“Is that you . . . Pavel Pavlovitch?" he repeated, more loudlf~ 
•0 kwdly, in fact, that if Pavel Pavlovitch had been quietly asleep ia 
his bed he would certainly have waked up and answered. 

But again no answer earner yet he fancied that the white, hatd^ 
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^jiringnithahU figure moved nearer to him. Then something itnutge 
fiottowed; something seemed to explode within him, exactly as it had 
diat evening, and he shouted at the top of his voice, in a most hideous, 
frantic voice, gasping for breath at each word: 

“If you . . . drunken fool . . . dare to imagine . . . that you can 
. . . frighten me, I’ll turn over to the wall, I’ll put the bedclothes 
over my head, and won’t turn round again aU night ... to show you 
how much I care ... if \ou were to stand there till morning . . . like 
a fool . . . and 1 spit ujxin you . . .” 

And he spat furiously in the direction, as he supposed, of Pavel 
Pavlovitch, turned over to the wall, drew the licdclothcs over his head 
as he had said and grew numb in that |x>Miion, not stirring a muscle. 
A deathlike silence followed. Whether the phantom was moving nearer 
or standing still he could not tell, but ins heart was iK.iiing, heating, 
beating violenti). Fully live minutes passed, and sudden!) , two steps 
from him, he heard the meek and plaintive sokc of Pasei Pavlovitch. 

‘*1 got up, Alexey Ivanositch, to kxik lor the . . (and he men* 
tinned a quite indis(X‘nsablc domestie article). *'1 didn't find one 
there. ... I meant to lo<»k quietU under your Ixrd.” 

“Why didn't you s(xrak when 1 shouted'" \’ekhaninov asked in 
a breaking voice, alter an inters al ot half a minute. 

“I was frightened, you shouted vi. . . . 1 ssas tnghiened.’’ 

“There in the corner (»n the lett, in the little cuplxMrd. Light the 
candle. . . 

“I can do without the candle,” P.isel Pavlovitch brought out meekly, 
making for the corner. "Forgive me, Alescy Ivanoviidi, for disturbing 
you so. ... 1 was ui iKvvildered . . .” 

But Velchao'nov made no reply. He still lay with hts f.icc to the 
wall, and lay so all night, without once turning over. Whether it was 
that he wanted to do as he had said and v» show his contempt— he 
did not know himself what he was feeling; his nervous irritability 
paoed at last almost into delirium, and it was a long time Ixfore he 
went to sleep. Waking next morning Ixrtween nine and ten, he jumped 
up and sat up in bed, as though yime one had given him a shove— 
but Pavel Pavlovitch was not in the room— the unmade lied stood 
diore empty; he had crept away at dawn. 

*1 knew it would be so,“ cried Vclchaninov, slapping himself on the 
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Chapter 10 

IN THE CEMETERY 

*XhE doctor's fears turned out to be )usti(ied; Liza was suddenly 
worse — worse than Vclchaninov and Klavdia Petrovna had 
possible the evening before. Velchaninov found the invalid conscknis 
in the morning, though she was in a high fever; afterwards he declared 
that she had smiled and even held out her feverish little hand to him. 
Whether this was really sr>, or whether he had imagined it, in an iui> 
conscious effort to comfort himself, he had no time to make sure; 
by nightfall the sick child was unconscious, and she remained so till 
the end. Ten days after her coming to the Pogorycltsevs she died. 

It was a sorrowful time for V'elchaninov; the Pogoryeltsevs were 
very anxious about him. He spent those bitter days for the most part 
with them. During the last days of Li/ai's illness he would sit for 
whole hours together in a corner apparently thinking of nodung; 
Klavdia Petrovna attempted to distract his mind, but he made little 
response, and seemed to find it a burden even to talk to her. Klavdia 
Petrovna had not c\{Kctcd that “all this would have such an efiea 
upon him." The children succeeded Ixrst in rousing him; in their com* 
pany he sometimes even ughed, but almost every hour he would 
get up from his chair and go on tiptoe to look at the invalid. He some* 
times fancied that she recognized him. He had no hope of her recovery, 
nor had any one, but he couUl not tear himself away from the room 
in which she lay dying, ami usually s.it in the next room. 

On two occasions in the course of those days, however, he showed 
great activity: he rousctl himself and rushed off to Petersburg to the 
doctors, called on all the most distinguished of them, and arranged 
for a consultation. ’Hie second and last consultation took place the 
evening before 1 j/a’s death. Three days before that Klavdia Petrovna 
urged upon Velchaninov the necessity of seeking out M. Trtisotiky* 
pointing out that “if the worst hapfsened, the funeral would be im> 
possible without him." Vclchaninov mumbled in reply that he would 
write to him. Pogorycltscv thcrcu{ion declared that he would under* 
take to find him through the police. Velchaninov did finally write n 
note o£ two lines and umk it to the Pokrovsky Hotel. Pavd Pavloi^ 
itch, u usual, was not at homel and he left the letter for him widt 
Ma^a Sysoevna. 
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Ac last Liza died, on a beautiful sununer evening at sunset, and only 
then Velchaninov seemed to wake up. When they dressed the dead 
in a white frock that belonged to one of Klavdia Petrovna’s 
daughters and was kept for festivals, and laid her on the table in the 
dfawing>room with flowers in her folded hands, he went up to Klavdia 
Petrovna with glittering eyes, and told her that he would bring the 
*teurderer*’ at once. Refusing to listen to their advice to put off going 
till next day, he set off for Petersburg at once. 

He knew where to find Pavel Pavlovitch; he had not only been to 
fecdi the doctors when he went to Petersburg before. He had some* 
rime* fanaed during those days that if he brought her father to Liza, 
•nd she heard his voice, she might come to herself; so he had fallen 
to hunting for him like one possessed. Pavel Pavlovitch was in the 
same lodging as before, but it was useless for him to inquire there: 
*ne hasn’t slept here for the last three nights or been near the place,” 
Marya Sysoevna reported; “and if he does tome he’s bound to be 
drunk, and before he’s been here an hour he’s off again he’s going to 
rack and rum.” The waiter at the Pokrtissky Hotel told Velchaninov, 
among other things, that Pavel Pavlovitch used to visit some young 
svomcn in Voznesensky Prosjicet V’elthaninov promptly looked up 
these young women. W’hen he had treated them and made them 
presents these persons readily rememliered their visitor, chiefly from 
the crape on his hat, after which, of course, thev abused him roundly 
for not having been to sec them again. One of thrin, Kaiva, undertook 
*1(0 find Pavel Pavlovitch any time, tiecause novv.ulavs he was always 
widt Mashka Prostakov, and he had no end ot money, and she ought 
to have been Mashka Prohvostov (i e. scoundrelly) instead of Prosta* 
kov (i. e. simple), and she’d been in the hospital, and if she (the 
speaker) liked she could pack the wench off to Siberia — she had' only 
CO say the word.” Katya did not, however, l(x>k up Pavel Pavlovitch on 
chat occasion, but she promised faithfully to do so another time. It was 
oo her help that V’elchaniiHiv was reckoning now. 

On reaching Petersburg at ten o’cltKk, he went at once to ask for 
her, paid the kccfier to let her go, and set off to search with her. He 
did not know himself what he was going to do with Pavel Pavlovitch: 
fritether he would kill him, or whether he was looking for him simply 
CO idl him of his daughter’s death and the necessity of his presence 
at die funeraL At first they were unsuccessful. It turned out that this 
Mashka had had a fight with Pavel Pavlivitch two cbyt before, and 
dMC a cashier "had broken hu head with a strxil.” In fact, for a long 
dne the search was in vain, and it was only at two o’clock to the 
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afternoon that Velchaninov, coming out of an *'ettaUi<hment^** to 
which he had been sent as a likely place, unexpectedly hit up against 
him. 

Pavel Pavlovitch, hopelessly drunk, was being conducted to this 
"establishment” by two ladies, one of whom was holding his arm and 
supporting him. They were followed by a tall, sturdy fellow, who 
was shouting at the top of his voice and threatening Pavel Pavlovitch 
with all sorts of horrors. He bawled among other things that "Pavel 
Pavlovitch was exploiting him and poisoning his existence.” There 
seemed to have been some dispute about money; the women were 
much frightened and flustered. Seeing Velchaninov, Pavel Pavlovitch 
rushed to him with outstretched hands and screamed as though he 
were being murdered: 

“Brother, defend me'” 

At the Slight ot V'elehaninov's athletic figure the bully promptly dis* 
appeared; Basel I’avlositeh in triumph shook his fist after him with 
a yell of victors ; at that |H>int Velchaninov seized him by the shoulder 
in a furv, and, ssithout knossing sshs he did it, shook him unul his 
teeth chattered Basel Bislositeh insiantls ceased yelling and stared at 
his tormentor in stupid, drunken terror Probably not knowing what 
to do svith him next, Vclehaninos loldcd him up and sat him on the 
curbstone. 

“Li/a IS dead'" he said to him. 

Pavel Baslositch. still st ng at Vcichaninos', s.it on the curbstone 
supported b) one of the ladies. He understood at last, and his ftioe 
suddenly kxiked pindud. 

“l^ad . . .” he sshisjicretl strangely. Whether his face wore hia 
loathsome, drunken grin, or sshdher it ssas contorted by some fecliit^ 
Velchaninov could not distinguish, but a moment later Pavel Pav> 
lovtteh, ssith an elTort, lifted his trembling hand to make the sign of 
the cross; his trembling hand drop|Kd agrr witKiut completing it* 
A little while after he slosvlv got up from the curbstone, clutched at 
his bdy ami, leaning upm her, went on his way, as though obhviout 
—as though \'clchaninov had not been present. Hut the latter seized 
him by the shoulder again. 

"Do you umlersiand, sou drunken monster, that without you she 
can’t be buried’" he shouted breathlessly. 

Pavel Pavlovitch turned his head towartls him. 

“The artillery . . . the lieutenant ... do you remember him?" he 
iitainjnercd. 

"Whft— uii" yelled Velchaninov, with a sickening pang. 
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*niand^ her fiither for youl l^lnd hi m fo r die buriaL** 

**You*re lying,” Vdchaninov yelled like one distrau^L "You aay 
*h«r from spite. ... I knew you were preparing that for me.” 

Beside himself, he raised his terrible fist to strike Pavel Pavlovitch. 
In another minute he might have killed him at one blow; the ladies 
squealed and were beating a retreat, but Pavel Pavlovitch did not turn 
a hair. His foce was contorted by a frenzy of ferocious hatred. 

*‘Do you know,” he said, much more steadily, almost as though he 
were sober, “our Russian . . (and he uttered an absolutely unprint* 
aUe term of abuse). “Well, you go to it, then!” 

Then with a violent elTort he tore himself out of Velchaninov’s 
hands, stumbled and almost fell down. I'hc ladies caught him and this 
time ran away, squealing and almost dragging Pavel Pavlovitch after 
them. Velchaninov did not follow them. 

On the afternoon of the next day a very prcsentable-lixiking, middle* 
aged government clerk in uniform arrived at the Pogoryeltsevs’ villa 
and politely handed RIavdia Petrovna an envcIo|se addressed to her 
by Pavel Pavlovitch Trusotsky. In ii was a letter enclosing three hun* 
dred roubles and the legal papers necessary for the burial. Pavel Pav* 
lovitch wrote briefly, rcspectfuliv, and most pro{)erly. He warmly 
thanked Her Excellency tor the kind svmpathv she had shown for the 
little naotherless girl, fur which (tcKl alone could repav her. He wrote 
vaguely that extreme ill-health would prevent him from coming to 
arrange the funeral of his t)clove<l .ind unhap|>v daughter, and he 
could only appeal to the angelic kindness of Her Kxcellcncy's heart. 
The three hundred roubles were, as he explained later in the letter, 
to pay for the funeral, and the ex{senscs caused by the child’s illness. If 
toy of this money were Iclt over he must humbly and respectfully beg 
that it might be spent on “a (icrfictual mass for the rest of the soul 
of the departed.” The clerk w ho brought the letter could add nothing 
in explanation; it a(>pcared, indeed, from what he said that it was only 
nt Pavel Pavlovitch 's earnest entreaty that he had undertaken to de* 
Kver the letter to Her i'.xccilencv. Pogoryelisev was almost olTended at 
die expression “the cx(icnK* caused by the child’s illness," and after 
getting aside fifty roubles for the funeral — since it was impossible to 
peeveot the father from paying for his child’s burial — he proposed to 
•cod the remaining two hundred and fifty roubles back to M. Tru* 
CMalty at once. Klavdu Petrovna firully decided not to send back the 
two hundred and fifty roubles, but only a receipt from the cemetery 
dnirdi for that sum in payment for a perpetual mau for the repose of 
the aoul of the deceased maiden Ehzaveta. Thu receipt waa aftorwaidt 
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giveo to V ddM i nino v to be de^tched to Pavel Pavlovkdi. Velduuil* 
nov potted it to hit lodging. 

After the funeral he left the villa. For a whole fortni^it he wandered 
about the town aimless and alone, so lost in thought that he stumbled 
against people in the street. Sometimes he would lie stretched out on 
his sofa for days together, forgetting the commonest things of every' 
day life. Several times the Pogoryeltsevs went to ask him to go to 
them; he promised to go, hut immediately forgot. KJavdia Petrovna 
even went herself to see him, but did not find him at home. The same 
thing happened to his lawyer; the lawyer had, indeed, something to 
tell him : his lawsuit had been very adroitly settled and his opponents 
had come to an amicable arrangement, agreeing to accept an ins^ 
nificant fraction of the disputed inheritance. All that remained was to 
obtain Velchaiiinov’s own consent. When at last he did find him at 
home, the lawyer was surprised at the apathy and indifference widi 
which Velchaninov, once such a troublesome client, listened to his 
cxpbnation. 

The very hottest days of July had come, but V'elchaninov was 
oblivious of time. His grief ached in his heart like a growing abscess^ 
and he was distinctly conscious of it and every moment with agoniz- 
ing acuteness. His chief sutTcring was the thought that, before Liza 
had had time to know him, she had died, not understanding with 
what anguish he loved her! The object in life of which he had had 
such a joyful glimpse had suddenly vanished into everlasting darkness. 
That object — he thought '>f it every moment now — was that Liza 
should be conscious ot his lose every day, every hour, all her life. "No 
one has a higher object and no one could have,” he thought some- 
times, with gltNimy fervour. "It there are other objects none can be 
holier than that!" “Hs iiiy love for L1Z.1,’* he mused, "all my old putrid 
and useless life would be purified and expiated; to make up for my 
own itile, vicious and wasted life I would cherish and bring up that 
pure and exquisite creature, and for her s.ike ev-rything would be 
forgiven me and 1 couUl forgive myself cveiything.” 

All these conscious thoughts always rose before his mind, together 
with the vivid, ever-present and ever-poignant memory of the dead 
child. He re<rratcd for himselt her little jsalc face, remembered every 
expression on 11 : he thought of her in the coffin decked with flowery 
and as she had lain unconscious in fever, with fixed and open eyes. 
He suddenly remembered that when she was lying on the table he had 
noticed one of her fingers, which had somehow turned black during 
her Ulnctts this had struck him so much at the time, and he had fdt 
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ao aony for that potx little finger, that for the first time he though 
of seeking out Pavel Pavlovitch and killing him; until that time he 
had been “as though insensible.” Was it wounded pride that had 
tortured her wounded heart, or was it those three months o( suffering 
at the hands of her father, whose love had suddenly changed to hatred, 
who had insulted her with sh.imcful word*, laughing at her terror, 
and had abandoned her at last to strangers? All this he dwelt upon 
incessantly in a thousand variations. *‘Do you know what Liza has 
been to me^” — he suddenly recalled the drunkard's exclamation and 
felt that that exclamation was sincere, not a [x)sc, and that there was 
love in it. "How could that monster he so cruel to a child whom he 
had loved so much, and is it credible?” But every time he made haste 
to dismiss that question and, as it were, brush it asnle; there was 
something awful in that question, something he could not bear and 
could not solve. 

One day, scarcely conscious where he was going, he wandered into 
the cemetery where L1/.1 was buried and found her little grave. He had 
not been to the cemetery since the funeral; he had alwa>s fancied it 
would be too great an agony, and had been afraid to gri. But, strange 
to say, when he had found her little grave and kissed it, his heart 
felt easier. It was a tine evening, the sun ssas setting; all round the 
graves the lush green grass ssas growing; the Ikcs were humming in 
a wild rose close b>; the llossers anil ureaths lett b> the children and 
Klavdia Petrovna on Li/a’s grase sscre King there with the (ictals 
half dropping. Ihere svas a gleam of something like ho{K in his 
heart after mans da\s. 

“How serene!” he thought, feeling the stillneis of the cemetery, and 
looking at the clear, (Kaccful sk> 

A rush of pure, calm faith tlooded his v>iil. 

“Liza has sent me this, it's Li/a spieaking t<> me," he thought. 

It was quite dark when he lett the lemrtrrv and went home. Not 
fer from the cemetery gates, m a low pitched winNien house on the 
road, there was v>mc v<rt oi eating house or tavern; thioiigh the win* 
dows he could sec (leople sitting at the tables. It suddenly seemed to 
him that one of them close to the window was Pavel Pavlovitch, and 
diat he saw him, too, and was staring at him inquisitively. He walked 
on, and soon heard some one pursuing him; Pavel Pavlovitch was, in 
fed, running after him; probably he had been attracted and cncour* 
aged by Velchaninov’s conciliatory expression as he watched him from 
the window. On overtaking him he smiled timidly, but it waa not hia 
old drunken amik; he was actually not drunk. 
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*X3ood*evening,*’ he said. 

^Good-evening," answered Velchaninov. 


Chapter 11 

PAVEL PAVLOVITCH MEANS TO MARRY 

HE responded with this "Good-evening,” he was surprised at 
himself. It struck him as extremely strange that he met this man now 
without a trace of anger, and that in his feeling for him at that 
moment there was something quite different, and actually, indeed, a 
sort of impulse towards something new. 

"What an agreeable evening,” observed Pavel Pavlovitch, looking 
into his face. 

“You’ve not gone away yet,” Vclchanmov observed, not by way o£ a 
question, but simpU making that retlection aloud as he walked on. 

“Things have dragged on, but — I’sc obtained a post with an increase 
of salary. 1 shall be going away the day after to-morrow for certain.” 

“You’ve got a |X)st^” he said this time, asking a question. 

“Why shouldn't P” Pavel Pavlovitch strewed up his face. 

“Oh, 1 only asked . . Vclchanmov said, disclaiming the insinua- 
tion, and, with a frown, he ItKikcd askance at Pavel Pavlovitch. 

To his surprise, the an 'c, ’he hat with the crape band and the 
whole apjicarantc ot M. Tru««sk\ were incomparably more present- 
able than they h.Kl iKcn a fortnight before. 

“What was he sitting in that tavern for'” he kept wondering. 

“I was intending, .\.c\cs Ivanovitch. to communicate with you on 
a tub|cct for rcjoKing,” Pavel Pavlovitth Ixgan again. 

“Rejoicing 

“I'm going to get married.” 

“Whai.»” 

"After sorrow tomes rejoicing, so it is alvvavs in life; I should be so 
gratifictl, Alexey Ivanovitch, if . . . but -I don’t know, jicrhaps you’re 
in a hurry now, for you ap^Kar to Ik . . .” 

"Yes, I am in a hurry . . ami I’m unwell too.” 

He felt a sudden and intense desire to get rid of him; his readinett 
for some new Ceehng had vanished in a dash. 

"1 should have Uked . . 
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Pkvd P^vlovitch did not say what he would have liked; Vekhani* 
nov was silent. 

**ln that case it must be bter on» if only we meet again . . .** 

**Yes, yes, later on,” Velchaninov muttered rapidly, without stopping 
or looking at him. 

They were both silent again for a minute; Pavel Pavlovitch went 
on walking beside him. 

*Tn that case, good-bye till we meet again,” Pavel Pavlovitch brought 
out at last. 

“Good-bye; I hope . . .” 

Velchaninov returned home thoroughly upset again. Contact with 
“that man” was too much for him. As he got into bed he asked 
himself again: ‘‘VV’hy was he .it the cemetery^” 

Next morning he made up his mind to go to the Pogoryeltsevs. He 
made up his mind to go reluctantly; sympathy from any one, even 
from the Pogoryeltsevs, was too irksome for him now But they were 
so anxious about him that he felt absolutely obliged to go. He sud- 
denly had a foreboding that he would feel horribly ashamed at their 
first meeting again. 

Should he go or not, he thought, as he made haste to finish his 
breakfast; when, to his intense amazement, Pavel Pavlovitch walked in. 

In spite of their meeting the d.iy before Velchaninov could never 
have conceived that the man ssould come to see him again, and was 
so taken aback that he stared at him and did not know what to say. 
But Pavel Pavlovitch was equal to the occasion. He greeted him, and 
sat down on the very same chair on which he had sat on his last 
viat. Velchaninov had a sudden and peculiarly vivid memory of that 
visit, and gazed uneasily and with repulsion at his visitor. 

“You're surprised.^” began Pavel Pavlovitch, interpreting Vclchani- 
nov’s expression. 

He seemed altogether much more free and easy than on the previous 
day, and at the same time it could Ik detected that he was more nerv- 
ous than he had been then His apfKarancc was particularly curious. 
M. Tmsotsky was not only prcsentably but quite foppishly dressed — 
in a light summer jacket, light coloured trousers of a smart, close- 
fitting cut, a light waistcoat; gloves, a gold lorgnette, which he had 
sudd enl y adopted for some reavm. His linen was irreproachable; he 
even smelt of scent. About his whole get-up there was something 
ridicukMJS, and at the same time strangely and unpleasantly suggestive. 

“Of course Alexey Ivanovitch,” he went on, wriggling, “I'm sur- 
prising you hy comity and I’m sensible of it. But there is always^ 
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to I imagiiie^ preienred betw e en people, and to my mind there dwmld 
be preserved, something higher, shouldn't there? Hi^er, I mean, than 
all the conditions and even unpleasantnesses that may come to pass. 

. . . Shouldn’t there?” 

"Pavel Pavlovitch, say what you have to say quickly, and without 
ceremony,” said Velchaninov, frowning. 

"In a couple of words,” Pavel Pavlovitch began hastily, "I'm goii^ 
to get married and I am just setting off to sec my future bride. They 
are in a summer villa too. I should like to have the great honour to 
make bold to introduce you to the family, and have come to ask an 
unusual favour," (Pavel Pavlovitch bent his head humbly) "to beg 
you to accompany me. . . .” 

“Accompany you, where?” Velchaninov stared with open eyes. 

"To them, that is, to their villa. Forgive me, I am talking as though 
in a fever, and perhaps I’ve not been clear; but I’m so afraid of your 
declining.” 

And he looked plaintively at Velchaninov. 

“Do you want me to go with you now to sec your future bride?” 
Velchaninov repeated, scrutinizing him rapidly, unable to believe his 
eyes or ears. 

"Yes,” said Pavel Pavlovitch, extremely abashed. “Don’t be angry, 
Alexey Ivanovitch. It’s not impudence; 1 only beg you most humbly 
as a great favour. 1 had dreamed that you might not like, that being so^ 
to refuse. . . 

“To begin with, it’s utterly out of the question.” Velchaninov turned 
round uneasily. 

“It is merely an intense desire on my part and nothing more," Pavel 
Pavlovitch went on, imploring him. “1 will not conceal, either, that 
there are reasons for it, but 1 should have preferred not to have re* 
vealed them till later, and for the present to confine myself to the very 
earnest request. . . 

And he positively got up from his seat to show his deference. 

“But in any case it is quite impossible, you must admit that your* 
self. . . .” 

Velchaninov, ton, stood up. 

"It is quite possible, Alexey Ivanovitch. I was proposing to present 
you as a friend: and besides, you are an acquaintance of theirs already; 
you see, it's to Zahlebinin's, to his villa, llie civil councillor, Zahle* 
binin.” 

"Wbat?” cried Velchaninov. 

It was the dvil councillor for udiom he had been constandy lon l rin g 
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tor a month before, aiid had never found at home. He had, aa it 
turned out, been acting in the interests of the other side. 

*Yes, yes; yes, yes,” said Pavel Pavlovitch, smiling and seeming to 
be greatly encouraged by Velchaninov’s great astonishment; “the very 
man, you remember, whom you were walking beside, and talking to, 
while I stood opposite watching you; I was waiting to go up to him 
when you had finished. Twenty years ago we were in the same office, 
and that day, when 1 meant to go up to him after you had finished, 
I had no idea of the sort. It occurred to me suddenly, only a week 
ago. 

“But, upon my word, they are quite a decent family,” said Vel* 
chaninov, in naive surprise. 

“Well, what then, if they are'” Pavel Pavlovitch grimaced. 

“No, of course, 1 didn’t mean . . . onl> as far as I've observed when 
I was there . . .” 

“They remember, they remember \our being there," Pavel P.ivlov- 
itch put in joyfully; "unU you couldn’t have seen the iamily then; 
but he remembers you and has a great esteem for you. Wc talked of 
you with great respect.” 

“But when you’ve onK been a widower three months’” 

“But you see the wedding will nut lie at once; the wedding will be 
in nine or ten months, so that the sear of mourning will Ik over. I 
assure you that everything is all right. To iKgin with, Fedosey Petro* 
vitch has known me from a ix>y; he knew my late wife; he knows 
my style of living, and what (Kople think of me, and what’s mure, 
I have property, and I'm receiving a {xist with increase of salary — so 
nU that has weight.” 

“Why, u it his daughter’" 

“I will tell you ail alxiut it.” Pavel Pavlovitch w'riggled ingratiat* 
iogly. “Allow me to light a cigarette. And you’ll see her yourself 
Uxby too. To begin with, such capable men as F'edosey Petrovitch 
are sometimes very highly thought of here in Petersburg, if they sue* 
ceed in attracting notice. But you know’, a|)art from his s.il.irv and the 
addidonal and supplementary fees, Ixinuses, hotel e%|Ktucs, and 
moneys given in t.i..f, he has nothing — that is, nothing substantial 
diat could be called a capital. They arc comfonably o(T, but there is no 
powibility of saving where there’s a family. Only imagine: Fedosey 
Pietrovitch has eight girls, and only one son, still a child. If he were to 
dlie ttMnorrow there would be nMhing left but a niggardly pension. 
And e^bt girls! just imagine— only imagine— what it must run into 
amply for ibeir aboesf Of these eight girls five are grown up, the 
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ddot is £our>and>twenty (a most charming young lady, as yon wilt 
see) and the sixth, a girl of fifteen, is still at the high schwL Of course 
hu^nds must be found for the five elder ones, and that ought to be 
done in good time, as far as possible, so their father ought to bring 
them out, and what do you suppose that will cost? And then 1 turn 
up, the first suitor they have had in the house, and one they know all 
about, that 1 really have pro{)erty, I mean. Well, that’s aU.” 

Pavel Pavlovitch explained with fervour. 

“You’re engaged to the eldest?’’ 

“N-no, I . . . no, not to the eldest; you see. I’m proposing for the 
sixth, the one who is still at the high school.’’ 

“What?” said Vckhaninov, uith an involuntary smile. “Why, you 
say she’s only fifteen!” 

“Fifteen now; but in nine months she’ll be sixteen, she’ll be sixteen 
and three months, so what of it' Hut as it would be improper at 
present, there will be no o|Kn engagement but only an understanding 
with the parents. ... I assure you that everything is all right!” 

“Then it’s not settled yet’” 

“Yes, It IS settled, it’s all settled. 1 assure you, all is as it should be.** 

“And d(K$ she know?” 

“Well, It’s only in appearance, for the sake of propriety, that they 
are not telling her; of course she knows.” Pavel Pavlovitch screwed 
up his eyes insinuatingly. ’‘Well, do you congratulate me, Alexey 
Ivanovitch?” Pavel Pavlovitch concluded very timidly. 

’’But what should I go i ?rc for? However,” he added hurriedly, 
“since I’m not going in anv case, don't trouble to find a reason.” 

“Alexey Ivanovitch . . ." 

“But do you ex(KCt me to get in beside you and drive off there with 
you? Think of it!” 

The feeling of disgust and aversion came hack after the momentary 
distraaion of Pavel Pavlovitsh’s chatter about his future bride. In an- 
other minute he woiihl have turned him out. He even felt angry with 
himself for tome reason. 

“Do, Alexey Ivanovitch, do, and you won’t regret ill" Pavel Pavlov- 
itd) implored him in a voice fraught with feeling. “No, no, nol*— 
he waved his hands, catching an impatient and determined gesture 
from Velchaninov. “Alexey Ivanovitch, Alexey Ivanovitch, w'ait a bit 
before you dccidel I see that you have perhaps mtsundentood nte. Of 
course^ 1 know only too well that you cannot be to me, nor I n> you 
• • . that we*re not comrades; 1 am not so absurd as not to understand 
that. And that the favour I’m asking of you will not pledge you to 
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anytluiig in the future. And, indeed, Fm going away after to-morrow 
ahogether, absolutely; just as though nothing had Irappened. Let this 
day be a solitary exception. I have come to you resting my hopes on 
the generosity of the special feelings of your heart, Alexey Ivanovitch 
--diose feelings which might of Lite have been awakened ... 1 think 
Fm speaking clearly, am I not?” 

Pavel Pavlovitch’s agitation rcachcii an extreme [xiint. Vclchaninov 
kioked at him strangely. 

*Tou ask for some scr\icc from me’” he questional, hesitatingly, 
**and are very insistent .ibout it. lliat strikes me .is suspicious; I should 
like to know more about it." 

“The only service is that you should tome with me. And afterwards, 
on our way back, I will untold all to sou as though at confession. 
Alexey Ivanovitch, believe me'” 

But Velchaninov still retused, and the more stuhbornlv iKcause he 
was consaous of an oppressive ami malignant impulse. This evil im- 
pulse had been faintly stirring within him from the very beginning, 
ever since Pavel Pavlositth had talked ot his future bride; w'hethcr 
it was simply curiosits, or some other quite obscure promi>ting, he 
felt tempted to consent. .\nd the more he felt tcmptetl, the more he 
resisted. He sat ssith his elbow on one hand, and hesitatai. 

Pavel Pavlovitch l)c$i<!e him kept coixtng and {Krsuading. 

"Very good. I’ll come,” he consenttd all at once, uneasily and almost 
apprehensively, getting up from his seat. 

Pavel Pavlovitch was extremcis delighted. 

"But, Alexey Ivanositch, >ou must change sour clothes now," Pavel 
Pavlovitch ca}olcd him, hanging glccfiillv alxiut him; "put on your 
bcR suit.” 

"And why must he meddle in this, too, strange fellow’” Velchani- 
nov thought to himself. 

"This IS not the only service I'm ex(>ecting of sou, Alexey Ivanov* 
ilcfa. Since you have gisen )our umsent, please lie my adviser." 

“In what, for examjilc’” 

“The great question, for instance, of cra(>c. Which would lie more 
proper, to remove the cra(K, or keep it on’" 

“As you prefer.” 

want you to decide; what would you do yourself in my 
pboe^ dut i^ if you had crape on your hat? My own idea » that, if 1 
main it, it points to the constancy of my feelings, and lo is a fttttering 
moinnif ndation " 
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Take it off, oC ootine.*’ 

"Do you really think it’s a matter of oourse?** Pavd ^nrlovitdi heal* 
tated. "No, 1 think I had better keq> it. . . 

“As you like.” 

"He doesn’t trust me, that’s a good thing," thought Veldianinov. 

They went out; Pavel Pavlovttch gazed with satisfaction at Vd* 
ciianinov’s smartened appearance; his countenance seemed to betray 
an even greater degree of deference and of dignity! Velchaninov woii> 
dcred at him and even more at himself. A very good carriage stood 
waiting for them at the gate. 

“So you had a carriage all ready too? So you felt sure 1 should 
come?" 

"1 engaged the carriage for myself, but I did feel confident that you 
would consent to accompany me," Pavel Pavlovitch replied, with die 
air of a {scrfectly happy man. 

"Ah, Pavel Pavlovitch," V’clehamnov said, laughing as it were irri- 
tably when they were in the carnage and had set off, “weren’t you too 
sure of me?" 

“But it’s not for you, .\lcxey Ivanovitch, it's not for you to tell me 
that I’m a fool for it," Pavel Pavlovitch responded, in a voice full of 
feeling. 

"And Lira," thought Velchaninov, and at once hastened to 
the thought of her as though afraid of sacrilege. And it suddenly 
seemed to him that he ss.is so (setts, v) insignificant at that moment; 
it struck him that the thoug .t that had tempted him was a thou^lt 
so small and nasty . . . and he Kmged again, at all costs, to fling it all 
up, and to get out of the carnage at on>.c, even if he had to thrash 
Pavel Pavlovitch. But the latter began talking and the temptation 
mastered his heart again. 

“Alexcv Ivanovitch, «!<> sou know ansthing about jessTls?” 

“What stirt of jewels.'" 

"Diamonds." 

"Yes." 

"I should like to take a little present. .■Kdvise me, should I or not?** 

"I think you shouldn't." 

"But I feel 1 should «> like to." reiurnetl Pavel Pavlovitch, "only, 
what am 1 to buy? A whole set, that is, a lirotKh, earrings, bracdctSi 
or simply one article?” 

"How much do you want to spend?” 

"About four hundred or five hundred roubles?” 
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**18 it too much, or what?** asked Pavel Pavlovitch in a flutter. 

**Buy a single bracelet for a hundred roubles.’* 

Pavd Pavlovitch was positively mortified; he was so eager to spend 
more and buy a “whole set” of jewels. He persisted. They drove to a 
shop. It ended, however, in his only buying a bracelet, and not the 
one that he wanted to, but the one that Velchaninov fixed upon. Pavel 
Pavlovitch wanted to take both. When the jeweller, who had asked 
a hundred and seventy-five roubles for the bracelet, consented to take 
a hundred and fifty for it, Pavel Pa\lovitch was |X)sitivcly vexed; he 
would have paid two hundred if that sum had been asked, he was so 
eager to spend more. 

“It doesn’t matter, does it, mv being in a hurrv with presents?” he 
gushed blissfully, when they had set oiT .igain. “They’re not grand 
people, they are very simple. The innocent trt.iiurcs .irc fond of little 
presents," he said, with a slv and gixKl humoured grin. "You smiled 
just now, Alexey Ivanov itch, when vou heard she vv.iv fifteen; but 
that’s just wh.it howled me over; that she w is still i;oing to school 
with the satchel on her arm full of copv IxMiks and |xns, he — he! That 
satchel fascinated me' It's iniKKence that charms me, .\le\ey Ivanov- 
itch; It’s not so much beauty of face, it’s that. She giggUs in the airner 
with her school friend, and how she laughs, mv giMKlnessi And what 
at’ It’s all because the kitten |um{X-d oif the chest of drawers on to the 
bed and was curled up like a little hall. . . .\nd then there's that scent 
of firesh apples' Shall I take off the craix’” 

“As you please." 

“I will take it off.’’ 

He took off his hat, tore off the cra|se and flung ii in the road. 
Velchaninov saw that his f.ue was beaming with the brightest hopes, 
as he replaced his hat u|)on his kild head. 

“Can it be that he is reallv like this’" he tlmught, feeling genuinely 
angry; “can it t)c there isn't v>me trick in his inviting me’ C^n he 
be really rcckrjning on mv gencrcwitv ’’’ he went on. altnosi offended 
at the last supposition. “What is he— a buffoon, a fool, or the ’eternal 
hittband’— 4mt it’s impossible'" 
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Chapter 12 

AT THE ZAHLEBININS’ 

HThE Zahlebinins were really a “very decent family,** as Velcham- 
nov had expressed it, and Zahlebinin himself had an assured positioa 
in a government olTice and was well thought of by his superiors. All 
vhat Pavel Paviovitch had said almut their income was true too: “They 
live very comfortably, but if he dies there'll be nothing left.** 

Old Zahlebinin gave Vclchaninov a warm and affable welcome^ and 
his former “foe** seemed quite like a friend. 

“1 congratubtc you, it was iKttcr so,” he began at the first word, 
with a pleasant and dignified air. "I was in favour of settling it out o£ 
court myself and Pyotr Karlovitch ( Vclchaninov 's lawyer) is priceless 
in such cases. Well, you get sixty thousand without any bother, without 
delay and dispute! And the case might have dragged on for three 
years!” 

Velchaninov was at once presented to Madame Zahlebinin, an 
elderly lady of redundant figure, with a very simple and tired-looking 
face. The young ladies, too, began to sail in one after the other or in 
couples. Hut a very great many young ladies made their appearance; 
by degrees they gathered to i;.c number of ten or twelve — Velchaninov 
lost count of them; v>me (.ame in, others went out. Hut among them 
several were girl friends from the neighbouring villas. The Zahlebinins* 
villa, a large wtMKlcn house, built in quaint and whimsical style, with 
parts added at diiferent |>eri<xis, had the .idvant.ige of a big garden; 
but three or four other villas Uxikcd into the garden on different side% 
and it was common pn^Krty, an arrangement which naturally led to 
friendly relations among the girls of the different housdiolds. From the 
first words of ct>nversation VeUhaninov observed that he was expected, 
and that his arrival in the character of a friend of Pavel Paviovitch, 
anxious to make their acquaintance, was hailed almost triumphantly. 

His keen and experienced c>e quickly detected something special; 
from the over<ordial wcJa>mc of the {varents, from a certain peculiar 
look about the girls and ihcir gci-up (though, inileed, it was a holiday), 
from all that, the suspicion dawned upon him that Pavel Pavhmtdi 
had been scheming and, very possibly, without, of course, uying it in 
ao many words, had been suggesting a conception of hun as a bachdor 
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of p rope tty and of the **best society ” who was sufferii^ from enniu 
and very, very likely to make up his mind to “change his state and 
settle down,” especially as he had just come into a fortune. The manner 
and the appearance of the eldest Mademoiselle Zahlebinin, Katerina 
Fedosyevna, the one who was twenty-four and who had been described 
by Pavel Pavlovitch as a charming person, struck him as being in keep- 
ing with that idea. She was distinguisheil from her sisters by her dress 
and the original way in which her luxuriant hair was done. Her sisters 
and the other girls all looked as though they were Hrmly convinced 
that Velchaninov was making their aLiiuamtancc “on Katya’s account" 
and had come “to h.i%'e a look at her.’’ I'hcir glances and even some 
words, dropped in the course of the da\, tonlirmed him in this sur- 
mise. Katerina Fedosyevna was a tall blonde of generous projxirtions, 
with an exceedingly ssveet face, of a gentle, unenterprising, even torpid 
character. “Strange that a girl like that should still be on hand,’’ Vel- 
chaninov could not help thinking, watching her w'lth pleasure. “Of 
course, she has no dowry and she’ll s(N>n grow tix) fat, but meantime 
lots of men would admire her. . . .Ml the other sisters, tcjo, were 
nice-looking, and among their friends there were several amusing and 
even pretty faces. It began to divert him; he had come, moreover, with 
qxcial ideas. 

Nadyezhda Fedosyevna, the sixth, the schoolgirl and Pavel Pav- 
lovttch’s bride-elect, did not .ip{xrar till later Velchaninov awaited her 
craning with an impatience w hich surprised him ami made him laugh 
at himself. At last she made her entrance, and iu>t without effect, 
accompanied by a livcb, kccn-witud girl friend, a brunette w’lth a 
comical face whose name was Mane Nikitiicbna, and of whom, as 
was at once apparent, Pavel Pavlovitch stixMl in great dread. This 
Marie Nikititchna, a girl of t went, -three, with a mocking tongue and 
fCally clever, was a nursery governess in a friend’s family She had 
long been accepted by the Zahicbinins as one of themselves and was 
thought a great deal of by the girls. It was evident that Nadya found 
her indispensable now. Velchaninov discerned at once that all the girls 
WCR antagonistic to Pavel Pavlovitch, even the triemls, ami two min- 
utes after Nadya’s arrival he had made up his mind that she iictetitJ 
him. He observed, too, that Pavel Pav lovitch either failed to notice this 
or rcftised to. 

Nadya was unquestionably the handvimest of the kit — a little bru- 
nette with a wild, untamed look and the boldness of a nihilist; a 
iqgutdi imp with bbzing eyes, with a charming but often malkkNis 
Mnile, with wonderful lips and teeth, slender and graceful, her face 
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ttitt chikUlike but glowing with the dawn ci dwug^t. Her age wM 
evident in every step she took, in every word che uttered. It appeared ' 
afterwards that Pavel Pavlovitch did see her for the first time with an 
American leather satchel on her arm, but this time she had not got k. 

The presentation of the bracelet was a complete failure, and, in> 
deed, made an unpleasant impression. As soon as Pavel Pavlovitch saw 
his “future bride” come into the room he went up to her with a smirk. 
He presented it as a testimony “of the agreeable gratification he had 
experienced on his previous visit on the occasion of the charming song 
sung by Nadyezhda Fedosyevna at the piano. . . He stammered, 
could not finish, and suxkI helpless, holding out the case with the 
bracelet and thrusting it into the hand of Nadyezhda Fedosyevna, who 
did not want to take it, and, crimson with shame and anger, drew 
back her hands. She turned rudely to her mother, whose face betrayed 
embarrassment, and said aloud: 

“I don’t want to take it, tnamanr 

“Take It and sa\ thank >ou,'' s.iid her father, with calm severity: 
but he, too, was displeased. “Unnecessary, quite unnecessary!” he 
muttered reprovingly to Fas cl Faslovitch. 

Nadsa, seeing there was no help for it. took the case and, droppii^ 
her eyes, curtsied, as tinv children curtscs — th.it is, suddenly bobbed 
down, and |)op|Kd up again as though on springs. One of her sisters 
went up to liMik at it and N.ulsa handed her the case unt^xned, 
showing, for her part, th.it she did not care to look at it. The bracelet 
was taken out and |>assed fr m one to the other; but they all kxdted 
at it in silence, and some even sarcastically. Only the mother mur- 
mured that the bracelet was vers charming. Pavel Pavlovitch was ready 
to sink into the earth. 

Vciclianinov came to the rcsciic. 

He iKgan talking, loudly and c.igrrly, alxiut the first thing that 
occurred to him, and licforc five minutes were over he had gained the 
.Htcniion of cvrrv one in the drawing-rotim. 1 le was a brilliant roaster 
of the art of small talk— that is. the art of seeming perfectly frank and 
at the same time ap|icariiig to consider his listeners as frank as himself* 
He could, with (Krfcct naturalness, appear when necessary to be the 
most light-hearted and happy of men. He was very clever, too, in 
slipping in a witty remark, a jibe, a gay insinuation or an amusing pun, 
always as it were accidentally and as though unconscious of doing k— 
though the epigram or pun and the whole conversaibn, perhaps, had 
been prepared and rehearsed long, kifig before and even used on man 
one previous occasion. But at the prcKnt moment natum nad 
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ait were at on^ he felt that he was in the mood and that something 
was drawing him on; he felt the most absolute confidence in himself 
and knew that in a few minutes all these eyes would be turned upon 
Him, all these people would be listening only to him, talking to no one 
but him, and laughing only at what he said. And, m fact, the laughter 
soon came, by degrees the others joined in the conversation— and he 
was exceedingly clever in making other people talk — three or four 
voices could be heard at once. The bored and weary face of Madame 
Zahlebinin was lighted up almost with joy; it was the same with 
Katerina Fedosyevna, who gazed and listened as though enchanted. 
Nadya watched him keenly from under her brows; it was evident that 
she was prejudiced against him. This spurred him on the more. The 
“mischievous” Mane Nikititchna succeeded m getting in rather a good 
thrust at him; she asserted quite fictitiously that Pavel Pavlovitch had 
introduced him as the friend of his boyhcxxl, so putting with obvious 
intent at least seven years on to his age. But even the malicious Marie 
Nikititchna hked him. Pavel Paviovit(.h was completely nonplussed. 
He had, of course, some idea of his friend’s abilities and at first was 
delighted at his success; he tittered himself and joined in the conver* 
sation; but by degrees he seemed to sink into thoughtfulness, and 
finally into positive dejection, which was clearly ajiparent in his 
troubled countenance. 

“Well, you’re a visitor who doesn’t need entertaining," old Zahlebi* 
nin commented gaily, as he got up to go upstairs to his own room, 
where, in spite of the holiday, he had some business papers awaiting 
his revision; “and, only fancy, 1 thought of you as the most gkxsmy, 
hypochondriacal of young men. What mistakes one makes!” 

They had a piano; Velchaninov asked who played, and suddenly 
turned to Nadya: 

“I believe you sing^” 

“Who told you’” Nadya snapped out. 

“Pavel Pavlovitch told me just now.” 

“It’s not true. I only sing for fun. I’ve no voice." 

“And I’ve no voice other, but I sing.” 

“Then you'll sing to us.’ Well, then. I’ll sing to you,” said Nadya, 
her eyes gleaming; “only not now, but after dinner. I can’t endure 
musk,” she added. “I’m sick of the piano: they’re all singing and 
playing from morning to night here — Katya’s the only one worth 
beafing.’* 

Vekhaninov at once took this up, and it appeared that Katerina 
Fedosyevna was the only one who pbyed the piano serknisly. He at 
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oaee begged her to play. Every one was evidently pleased at his ad- 
dressing Katya, and the mamma positively flushed crimson with grats* 
fication. Katerina Fedosyevna got up, smiling, and went to the piano^ 
and suddenly, to her own surprise, she flushed crimson and was horri- 
bly abashed that she, such a big girl, four-and-twenty and so stout, 
should be blushing hke a child — and all this was written clearly on her 
face as she sat down to play. She played something from Haydn 
and played it carefully though without expression, but she was shy. 
When she had finished Velchaninov began warmly praising to hex, 
not her playing but Haydn, and especially the little thing which she 
had played, and she was evidently so pleased and listened so gratefully 
and happily to his praises, not of herself but of Haydn, that he could 
not help l(X)king at her with more friendliness and attention: “Ah, 
but you are a dearl” was reflected in the gleam of his eye — ^and every 
one seemed instantly to understand that look, especially Katerina 
Fedosyevna herself. 

“You have a delightful garden," he said, suddenly addressing the 
company and kxikiiig towards the glass door that led on to the balcony. 
“What do you say to our all going into the garden?" 

“Let us, let us!" they shrieked joyfully, as though he had guessed 
the general wish. 

They walked in the garden till dinner-time. Madame Zahlebimn, 
though she had been longing to have a nap, could not resist going 
out with them, but wisely sat down to rest on the verandah, where she 
at once began to doze. In t!.e garden Velchaninov and the girls got 
on to still more friendly terms. He noticed that several very young 
men from (he villas joined them; one was a student and another sunffly 
a high school boy. They promptly made a dash each for his girl, and 
it was evident that they had come on their account; the third, a very 
morose and dishevclIed-looking youth of twenty, in huge blue spec- 
tacles, began, with a frown, whis[Kring hurriedly with Marie Niki- 
titchna and Nadya. He scanned Velchaninov sternly, and seemed to 
consider it incumbent upon himself to treat him with extraordinary 
contempt. Some of the girls suggested that they should pby games. 
To Velclianinov's question, wh.tt games they pbyed, they said all 
sorts of games, and catch-catch, but in the evening they would pby 
proverb*— (hat is, all would sit down and one would go out, the others 
choose a proverb— for insunce: “More haste, less speed," and when 
the one outside b called in, each in tiun has to uy one sentence to him. 
Oot, for instance, must say a sentqice in whidi there u the word 
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"moKi'* the aeoondt one in which there is the word **hast^'’ and ao on* 
And from their sentences he must guess the proverb. 

*nrhat must be very amusing," said Velchaninov. 

"Qh, no, it’s awfully boring,” aied two or three voices at once. 

"Or else we play at acting," Nadya observed, suddenly addressing 
him. "Do you see that thick tree, round which there’s a seat: behind 
that tree is behind the scenes, and there the actors sit, say a king, a 
queen, a princess, a young man — ^just as any one likes; each one enters 
when he chooses and says anything that comes into his head, and that's 
the game." 

"But that’s delightfuil" Velchaninov rc(Kated again. 

"Oh, no, it’s awfully dull! At first it did turn out amusing, but lately 
it's always been senseless, for no one knows how to end it; |)erhaps 
with you, though, it will Ik more interesting. VVe did think you were 
a friend of Pavel Pavlovitch’s, though, but it seems he was only 
bragging. I’m very glad you have come ... for one thing. . . ." 

She looked very earnestly and impressively at Velchaninov and at 
once walked away to Mane Nikititthna. 

“We’re going to play proverbs this evening,” one of the girl friends 
ndiom Velchaninov had scarcely noticed before, and with whom he 
had not exchanged a word, uhis|Kred to him confidentially. “They’re 
all genng to make fun of Pavel Pavloviich, and sou will too, of course." 

"Ah, how nice it is that you’ve come, we were all so dull,” observed 
another girl in a friendls svay. She vs as a red-haired girl with freckles, 
and a face absurdly flushed from walking and the heat. Goodness 
knows where she had sprung from; V’clchaninov had nut noticed her 
dll then. 

Pavel Pavlovitch’s uneasiness grew more and more marked. In the 
garden Velchaninov made great friends with Nadya. She no lunger 
looked at him from under her brows as she had at first; she seemed to 
have laid aside her critical attitude towards him, and laughed, skipped 
about, shrieked, and twice even Ki/xd him by the hand; she was 
estremely happy, she continued to t.ikc not the slightest ruitice of Pavel 
Pavlovitcb, and behaved as though she were not aware of his existence. 
Velchaninov felt certain that there was an actual plot against Pavel 
Pavlovitch; Nadya and the crowd of girls drew Velchaninov aside, 
ndiile some of the other girl friends lured Pavel Pavlovitch on various 
preieitt in another direction; but the btier broke away from them, and 
ran full speed straight to them-Hihat is, to Velchaninov and Nadya, and 
suddenly thrust his bakl head in between them with uneasy curiosity. 
He har^ attempted to restrain himself; the n^ct^ of his gestures 
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and actiofu were tometimes amazing. He could not reriit trying once 
more to turn Vekhaninov’s attendon to Katerina Fedoayevna; it was 
clear to her now that he had not come on her account, but was much 
more interested in Nadya; but her expression was just as sweet and 
good*humoured as ever. She seemed to be happy simply at being bende 
them and listening to what their new visitor was saying; she, poor 
thing, could never keep up her share in a conversadon cleverly. 

"What a darling your sister Katerina Fedosyevna isl" Velchaninov 
said aside to Nadya. 

"Katya! No one could have a kinder heart than she has. She’s an 
angel to all o£ us. I adore her," the girl responded enthusiasdcally. 

At last dinner come at five o’clock; and it was evident that the 
dinner, too, was not an ordinary meal, but had been prepared expressly 
for visitors. There were two or three very elaborate dishes, which 
evidently were not part of their ordinary fare, one of them so strange 
that no one could find a n.imc for it. In addition to the everyday wine 
there was a bottle of Tokay, obviously for the benefit of the visitors; 
at the end of dinner champagne was brought in for some reason. Old 
Zahlebinin took an extra glass, l)c«.ame extraordinarily good-humoured 
and ready to laugh at anything Vrlchaninov said. 

In the end Pavel Pavlovitch could not restrain himself. Carried away 
by the spirit of rivalry he suddenly attempted to make a pun too; at the 
end of the table, where he was sitting by Madame Zahlebinin, them 
was a sudden roar of loud laughter from the delighted girls. 

"Papa, Papa! Pavel Pavlovitch has maile a pun too,” the fourth and 
fifth i^lebinin girls shouted in unison. "He says we're 'damsels who 
tlazzle all. . . " 

"Ah, so he's punning too! Well, w*hat svas his pun?" the old mao 
responded sedately, turning patronizingly to Pavel Pavlovitch and 
smiling in readiness for the expected pun. 

"Why, he says we’re 'damsels who da/zle all’” 

“Y-yes, well, and what then^ ” Tlie «»ld man did not understand and 
smiled more gtMxl-humouretiiy in ex|iectatinn. 

"Oh, Papa, how tiresome you are; you don’t understand. Why, 'dam* 
sels* and then 'dazzle'; ’damsel' is like 'dazzle,' 'damsels who d a zz le 
all . , 

"A<4Mih," the old man drawled in a puzzled voice. "H’m, well, hell 
make a better one next time!" 

And the old man bughed good-hu|nourediy. 

“Pivd Plivlovitch, you can't have all the perfections at oncOi'* Itel* 
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Nikttitdutt jerked aknid. my goodnenl he’s got a bone in hit 
thioatj” she exclaimed, jumping up £rom her chair. 

There was a positive hubbub, but that was just what Marie Nikit* 
itdina wanted. Pavel Pavlovitch had simply choked over the wine 
which he was sipping to cover his confusion, but Marie Nikititchna 
vowed and declared that it was a “fish bone," that she had seen it 
herself and that people sometimes died of it. 

“Slap him on the nape of the neck," some one shouted. 

“Yes, really that’s the best thing to dol” the old man approved aloud. 

Eager volunteers were already at him; Marie Nikititdma and the 
red-haired girl (who had also been invited to dinner), and, finally, 
the mamma herself, greatly alarmed; every one wanted to slap Pavel 
Pavlovitch on the back. Jumping up from the table, Pavel Pavlovitch 
wriggled away and was for a full minute asseverating that he had 
swallowed his wine too quickly and that the cough would soon he 
over, while the others realized that it was all a trick of Mane Nikit- 
itchna’s. 

“But, really, you tease ... I" Madame Zahlcbinin tried to say sternly 
to Mane Nikititchna: but she broke down and laughed as she very 
rarely did, and that made quite a sensation of a sort. 

After dinner they all went out on the verandah to drink coffee. 

“And what lovely days we're having!" said the old man, looking with 
pleasure into the garden, and serenely admiring the beauties of nature. 
“If only we could have some rain, toijoy yourselves and God bless 
you! And you enjoy yourself too," he added, patting Pavel Pavlovitch 
on the shoulder as he went out. 

When they had all gone out into the garden again, Pavel Pavlovitch 
suddenly ran up to Vcichaninov and pulled him by the sleeve. 

“Just one minute,” he whispered iinpaticnily. 

They turned into a lonely si<le path. 

“No, in this case, excuse me, no, I won't give up , . he stuttered 
in a furious whisper, clutching Vekhaninov's arm. 

“What? what’” Vcichaninov asked, ojxning his eyes in amazement. 

Pavel Pavlovitch stared at him mutely, his bps moved, and he 
— furiously. 

"Where are you going? Where are you? Everything's ready," they 
heard the ringing, impatient voices of the girls. 

Vcichaninov shrugged his shoulders and returned to the rest ol the 
party. 

nwd Pavlovitch, too, ran after him. 
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*T11 bet he aaked you for a handkerchief " said Kiuie Nikititduui; 
*1ie forgot one last time too.** 

"Hell always forget itl” the fifth Zahlebinin girl put in. 

"He's forgotten his handkerchief, Pavel Pavlovitch has forgotten 
his handkerchief, Mamma, Pavel Pavlovitch has forgotten hu pocket* 
handkerchief. Mamma, Pavel Pavlovitch has a cold in his head again!** 
cried voices. 

“Then why doesn’t he say so! You do stand on ceremony, Pavel 
Pavlovitch!” Madame Zahlebinin drawled in a sing-song voice. "It's 
dangerous to trifle with a atld; I'll send you a handkerchief directly. 
And why has he always got a cold in his head?” she added, as she 
moved away, gl.id of an excuse for returning home. 

“I have two pocket-h.indkerchiefs and I haven’t a cold in my beadl** 
Pavel Pavlovitch called after her, but the lady apparendy did not grasp 
what he said, and .1 minute later, w'hcn Pavel Pavlovitch was ambling 
after the others, keeping near Vcichaninov and Nadya, a breathless 
maidservant overt(M>k him and brought him a handkerchief. 

“Proverbs, a game of proverbs,” the girls shouted on all sides, as 
though they exfiected something wonderful from “a game of proverbs.** 

They fixetl on a pl.ice and sat down on a scat; it fell to Marie 
Nikitilchna’s lot to guess; they insisted th.u she should go as far away 
as possible and not listen; in her .ibsence they chose a proverb and 
distributed the words. Marie Nikititihn.i returned and guessed the 
proverb at once. The proscrh was: “It's no use meeting troubles half- 
way." 

Marie Nikititchna was followed by the young man with dishevelled 
hair and blue sfiectacles. They insistctl on even greater precautions widi 
him— he had to stand in the .irbour and keep his face to the fence. 
The gloomy young m.in did wh.it ssms re(]uircd of him coniemptu* 
ously, and seemed to feel mor.illy degraded by it. When he was called 
he could guess nothing, be went the round of all ttf them and listened 
to what they sai<l twice over, six-nt a long time in gloomy meditatioiv 
but nothing came of it. Thev put him to sh.imc. The proverb waa: 
*To pray to Go<l and serve the l^ir ne’er fail of ihcir reward." 

“And the proverb's disgusting!” the exasperated young roan ex- 
claimed indignantly, as he rctreatetl to his pbce. 

"Oh, how dull it is!” cited voices. 

Vcichaninov went out; he was hidden even further off; he, tot^ 
&iled to guett. 

"Oh, how dull it Ui" more voices cried. 
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*^dl, nowr, rU go out,** said Nadya. 

*'No^ no^ let Pavel Pavbvitch go out now, it*s Pavel Pavlovitdi*s 
turn,** they all shouted, growing more animated. 

Pavel Pavbvitch was led away, right up to the fence in the very 
corner, and made to stand facing it, and that he might not look round, 
the red'haired girl was sent to keep watch on him. Pavel Pavbvitch, 
who had regained his confidence and almost his cheerfulness, was 
determined to do his duty projicrly and stcxwl stock-still, gazing at the 
fence and not daring to turn rouml. l*hc red-haired girl stcxxl on 
guard twenty paces l>chind him nearer to the party in the arbour, 
and she e.xchangcd signals with the girls in some excitement; it was 
evident that all were expecting vunething with trepidation; something 
was on foot. Suddenly the red-haired girl waved her arms as a signal 
to the arbour. Instantly they all |um(Kd up and ran olT at breakneck 
speed. 

“Run, you run, too,” a tlo/en xoices whisjierctl to Velchaninov, al- 
most with horror at his not running. 

“What’s the matter? What has hap{Kncd?" he asked, hurrying after 
them. 

“Hush, don’t shout’ Ixt him stand there staring at the fence while 
we all run away. Sec, Nastya is runnin.;.” 

The red-haircd girl (Nastya) was rtiiitiitii; at breakneck s{vcd, wav- 
ing her hands as thouch something cxtraordinars had hap(Kncd. I'hey 
all ran at last to the other side ot the- (mhuI, the very op(X)sitc corner of 
the garden. When WLhaninov had g«)t there he saw that Katerina 
Fedosyevna ss-as hotly disputing with the others, rs|Kcially with Nadya 
and Mane Nikiiiichna. 

“Katya, darling, don’t lie angrv'” said Nailya, kissing her. 

“Very well, I w-on't tril Mamma, but I shall go away myself, feir it's 
very horrid. What must he Ik feeling at the fence there, (xxir manf* 

She went away — from pity - but all the others were mercilcu and 
at ruthless as before. 'I hey all insisted sternly that sshen Pavel Pav- 
bvitch came back, Vclchanimw should take no notice of him, as 
though nothing had hjfifKnrd. 

“And let us all play caich-catch!” cried the rctl-haired girl ecstatically. 

It was at least a tjuarter of an hour iKforc Pavel Pavbvitch rejoined 
the party. For two-thirds of that tune he had certainly been standing 
at tk fence. The game was in full swing, and was a great success— 
everybody was shouting and merry. Frantic with rage, Pavel Pav- 
bvitch went straight up to Vekhaninciv and pulled at his sleeve tgaio. 

“just half a minuter 
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*Yjood gracknia, what does he want with hit half-minutear 

borrowing a handkerchief again,” was shouted after him onoe 

more. 

“Well, this time it was you; now it*s all your doing. . . .** 

Pavel Pavlovitch’s teeth chattered as he said this. 

Velchaninov interrupted him, and mildly advised him to be livelier, 
or they would go on teasing him. “They tease you because you are 
cross when all the rest arc enjoying themselves.” To his surprise, diese 
words of advice made a great impression on Pavel Pavloviich; he 
subsided at once — sfi much so, in fact, that he went back to the party 
with a penitent air and submissiscly ukA his place in the game; after 
which they left him alone and treated him like the rest — and before 
half an hour had passed he had almost regained his spirits. In all the 
games when he hid to choose a partner he picked out by preference 
the red-haired traitress, or one of the Zahlebinin sisters. But to his still 
greater surprise Velchaninov noticed that Pavel Pavlovitch did not 
dare try to sjxrak to Nads a, although he continually hovered about 
her. At any rate he accepted his position, as an object of scorn and 
neglect to her, as though it sserc a fitting and natural thing. But 
towards the end they plased a prank ujxtn him again. 

The game was “hide-aml-seek.” Tlie one who hid, however, svas 
allowed to run ans where in the pirt of the garden allotted him. Pavd 
Pavlovitch, who hail succcctlcv! in toncealing himself completely in 
some thick bushes, con<.r.ve<* the idea of running out and making a 
bolt for the house, lie ssas seen and shouts were raised; he crept 
hurrietlly upstairs to the lust tl<M>r, knowing of a place behind a chest 
of drawers where he lould hide. Hut the red-haired girl flew up after 
him, crept on tiptoe to the dixir and tumid the key on him. Ail left 
off playing and ran just as they had done Iscfore to the other ude of 
the pond, at the further end of the garden Ten minutes later, Pavd 
Pavlovitch, becoming aw ire that no one was kxiking for him, peeped 
out of the window. Iliere svas no one to be seen. He did nrt dare to 
call out for fear of waking the patents; the mauls had been sternly 
forbidden to answer Pas el l*aslo\iiih‘s call or go to him. Katerina 
Fedosyevna might base unliKkcd him, but. returning to her room and 
silting dowi) to dream a liiilr, she had unrxjiciicdly fallen asleep too. 
And so he stayed there about an hour. .\i last the girls came, as it 
were by chance, m twos or threes. 

“Pavd Pavlovitch, why don't )nu come nut to us.^ Oh, it has heen 
funi We^re been playing at acting. Alexey Ivanovitch has been actiitg 
’• young man,*** 
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"Pavel Pavbvitch, why don’t you come, we want to admire youl" 
odbers observed as they passed. 

"Admire what now?" they suddenly heard the voice of Madame 
Zahlebinin, who had only just woken up and made up her mind to 
come out into the garden and watch the “children’s" games while 
waiting for tea. 

"But here’s Pavel Pavlovitch,” they told her, pointing to the window 
where Pavel Pavlovitch’s face, pale with anger, looked out with a wry 
smile. 

"It’s an odd fancy for a man to sit alone, when you’re all enjoying 
yourselvesl" said the mamma, shaking her head. 

Meanwhile, Nad)a had deigned to give Vclchaninov an explanation 
of her words that she “was glad he had come for one reason." 

The explanation took place in a secluded avenue. Mane Nikititchna 
purposely summoned Vclchaninov, who was taking part in some 
game and was horribly bored, and left him alone in the avenue with 
Nadya. 

“I am absolutely convinced," she said boldlv, in a rapid patter, “that 
you are not such a great friend of Pavel Pavlovitch’s as he boasted 
you were. 1 am reckoning on >ou as the one jicrvin who can do me a 
very great service.” She took the case out of her jxxket. “I humbly beg 
you to give this back to him at once, as I shall never speak to him 
again in my life. You can say so from me, and tell him not to dare 
to force his compan> and his presents on me. I'll let him know the rest 
through other people. Will you i>e s<i kind as to do what 1 want?" 

"Oh, for mercy's sake, spare me!" Vclchaninov almost cried out, 
waving hu hand. 

"What? Spare you’" Nadva was extraordinarily surprised at his 
refusal, and she ga/ed at him round-cvctl. 

The tone she had assumed tor the (xcasion broke down immediately, 
and she was almost in tears. 

Vclchaninov laughed. 

"1 don’t mean that. ... I should lie very glad . . . but 1 have my 
own account to settle with him. . . .” 

"1 knew that you were not his friend and that he was telling lies!" 
Nadya interrupted quickly and passionately. "I'll never marry him, 
I tell youl Never! I can’t understand how he could presume . . . Only 
you must give him hack his disgusting present or else what shall I do? 
1 partkularly, prticubriy want him to have it back to^lay, the same 
d^, so that his hopes may be crushed, and if he sneaks about it to 
Papa he shall see what he gets by it." 
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And from bdiind the bushes there suddenly emerged the young 
man in the blue spectacles. 

"It's your duty to return the bracelet,” he blurted out furiously, 
pouncing on Velchaninov. 'if only from respect for the rights 
women, that is — ^if you are capable of rising to the full dgnificance 
of the question.” 

But before he had time to finish Nadya tugged at his sleeve with 
all her might, and drew him away from Velchaninov. 

*‘My goodness, how silly you are, Predposylov!” she cried. “Go 
away, go away, go away, and don't dare to listen; I told you to stand 
a long way off!” . . . She stam^xrd her little foot at him, and when he 
had crept back into the hushes she still walked up and down across 
the path, with her eyes flashing and her arms folded before her, as 
though she were liesidc herself with anger. 

“You wouldn’t IktIicvc how silly they arc!” She stopped suddenly 
before Velchaninov. ‘it amuses you, but think what it means to me.” 

"That’s not he, it’s not he, is it'” laughed Velchaninov. 

“Of course it isn’t, and how could \ou imagine it!” cried Nadya, 
smiling anil blushing, “i'hat’s onU his friend. But I can’t understand 
the friends he chooses; thc\ all say that he’s a ’future leader,’ but I 
don’t understand it. . . . .\lexcy Ivanov itch. I’ve no one 1 can appeal 
to; I ask )ou tor the last time, will vou give it b.ick.^’’ 

“Oh, very well, I will- give it me.” 

“Ah, you arc kind, vou arc giKn)!” she cried, delighted, handing 
him the case. ‘Til sing to you the whole evening for that, for I sing 
beautifully, do you know. 1 told you a tib when I said I didn't like 
music. Oh, you must vome again— once at any rate; how glad 1 should 
be. 1 would tell you cveiything, everything, everything, and a great 
deal more IksuIcs, Isciausc vou’re so kind — as kind, as kind, as — as 
Katya!" 

And when ihrv went in to tea she dui sing him two songs, in an 
utterly untrained and haidlv mature, but pleasant and powerful voice. 
When they came in from the garilcn P.nxl Pavlovitch was stolidly 
sitting with the parents at the tea-table, on which the big family 
samovar was already Ixuling, surroundeil by cups of 5>ivres china. He 
was probably discussing very grave matters with the old peofde, as two 
days later he was going awav for nine whole months. He did not 
gbn« at the party as they came in from the garden, and particulariy 
avoided looking at Velchaninov. It was evident, too, that he had not 
been sneaking and that all was serene so far. 

But when Nadya began singing he put himsch forward at oooe* 
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Ka<^ purpoady ignored one direct question he addressed her, hut 
diis did not disconcert Pavel Pavlovitch, or make him hesitate. He 
mood behind her chair and his whole manner showed that this was 
his place and he was not going to give it up to any one. 

"Alexey Ivanovitch sings, Mamma; Alexey Ivanovitch wants to 
sing, Mammal” almost all the girls shouted at once, crowding round 
the piano at which Velchaninov confidently installed himself, in* 
tendi ng to play his own accompaniment. The old people came in, 
and with them Katerina Fedosyevna, who had been sitting with them, 
pouring out the tea. 

Velchaninov chose a song of Glinka\ now familiar to almost every 

one~” 

“In the glad hour when trom th> lips 
Come murmur> temkr as a dose’s” 

He sang it, addressing himself entirely to Nadya, who w.is standing 
at his elbow nearer to him than anv one His voice had passed its 
prune, but what was lett ot it showed that it had once Ikco a fine 
one. Velchaninov had, twenty vears lictore, when he was a student, 
the luck to hear that song tor the first time sung by Cilinka himself, 
at the house of a friend of the com|x>scr's. It was at a literary and 
artistic bachelor gathering, and Cilinki, growing expansive, played 
and sang his own favourite com{soMtions, among them this song. He, 
too, had little voice left then, but Vckhaninov rcinemlKred the great 
impression made by that song drawingr(H>m singer, however 
skilful, would never have prtxlucetl such an etfect In that song the 
intensity of passion rises, mounting higher and higher at every line, at 
every word; and, from this very intensitv, the least trace of falsity, of 
exaggeration or unreihtv, such as passes muster so easily at an opera, 
would distort and destroy the whole value of it To sing that slight 
hut exceptional «>iig it was essential to have truth, essential to have 
leal inspiration, real passion, or a complete {Xietical comprehension of 
it. Otherwise the song would not only Ik a failure but might even 
appear unseemly and almost shameless- without them it would be 
impoasible to express such intensity of passion without amusing re* 
pilkion, but truth and simplicity uved it. Velchaninov remembered 
dm be had made a success with this song on some occasion. He had 
flnsfttf reproduced Glinka's manner of singing, but now, from the 
fine note^ from the first line, there was a gleam of inspiration in 
kk iiiigiog which quivered in his voice. 

At every word the torrent of feehng was more fervent and more 
boldly displayed; in the last hoes the cry of passion is heard, and when, 
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unth blazing eyes, Velchaninov addressed the last words of the song 
to Nadya— 

"Grown bolder, in thine eyes I gaze; 

Draw close my lips, can hear no more, 

I long to kiss thee, kiss thee, kiss thee' 

I long to kiss thee, kiss thee, kiss theel” — 

she trembled almost with alarm, and even stepped back; the colour 
rushed into her checks, and at the same time Velchaninov seemed to 
catch a glimpse of something responsive in her abashed and almost 
dismayed little face. Tlic faces of all the audience betrayed their 
enchantment and also their ama/emcnt: all seemed to feel that it was 
disgraceful and imfvissihic to sing like that, and yet at the same time 
all their faces were tUished and all their eyes glowed and seemed to 
be expecting vnncthing more. Among those faces Velchaninov had a 
vision espcciallv of the face of Katerina Fedosyevna, which looked 
almost beautiful. 

"What a ving," old /ahUhinin muttered, a little flabbergasted; 
“but . . . isn’t It ux) strong' charming, hut strong. . . .” 

"Yes . . .” Madame Z,ihlrhinin chimed in. but Pavel Pavlovitch would 
not let her go on; he dashed forss ird suddenly like one possessed, so 
far forgetting himself as to sti/c Nadsa hs the arm and pull her away 
from V'elchaninov : he skip(Hd up to him, gazed at him with a des- 
perate face and epiiscring lips tha' mosed without uttering a sound. 

“Half a minute," he utter d faintls at last 

Velchaninov saw that in another minute the man might be guilty 
of something ten times as absurd; he made haste to take his arm and, 
regardless of the general ama/rment, dress him nut into the verandah, 
and even Uxik some steps into the garden with him, where it was 
now almost dark. 

"Do you understand that sou must go assay with me this minute?** 
said Pavel Pavlovitch. 

"No, 1 don't understand. . . ." 

"Do you rcmcmlKr,” Pavel Paslovitch went on, in his frenzied 
whisper, "do you rrmemtser that you insisted that I should tell you 
everything, everything oixnU, ‘the vers last word . . do you remem* 
her? Well, the time has come to say that word ... let us go!" 

VekhaniiMJV thought a minute, looked at Pavel Pavlovitch and 
■greed logo. 

The sudden announcement of their departure upset the paiC8l% 
•nd made all the girls horribly indignant. 
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TAt least have anodier cup of tea," said Madame Zahlebinin (dain* 
thrdy. 

*Y}ome, what’s upset you?” old Zahlebinin said in a tone of severity 
and displeasure, addressing Pavel Pavlovitch, who stood simpering 
and silent. 

"Pavel Pavlovitch, why are you taking Alexey Ivanovitch away?** 
the girls began plaintively, looking at him with exasperation. 

Nadya gazed at him so wrathtully that he positively squirmed, but 
be did not give way. 

“You see, Pavel Pavlovitch has reminded me — many thanks to him 
for it— of a very important engagement \\ htch I might have missed," 
Velcbaninov said, smiling, as he shcxik hands with Zahlebinin, and 
bowed to the mamma and the girls, cs(xciall) distinguishing Katerina 
Fedosyevna in a manner apparent to all. 

"We are very grateful fur your visit and shall always lie glad to see 
you,” Zahlebinin said {wnderouslv, in conclusion. 

"Ah, we shall be so delighted . . .” the mamma chimed in with 
feeling. 

“Come again, Alexev Ivanovitch, come again'” numerous voices 
were heard calling from the verandah, when he had already got into 
the carriage with Pavel Pavlovitch; there was (lerhaps one voice that 
called more softly than the others, “Come again, dear, dear Alexey 
Ivanovitch.” 

"That’s the red-haired girl," thought Vclchaninov. 

Chapter li 

ON WHOSE SIDE MOST? 

H E MIGHT think about the red-hairerl girl, and yet his soul was 
in agonies of vexation and remorse. .\nd, indeed, iluring the whole 
of that day, which seemed on the stirt.ice so amusingly six^nt, a feeling 
of acute depression had scarcely left him Itefore singing the song he 
did not know bow to get away from it ; perhaps that was why he had 
sung it with such fervour. 

"And 1 could demean myself like that . . . tear myself away from 
cvcr 3 flhtog,” be began reproaching himself, but hr hurriedly cut short 
his ihoiq{hu. Indeed, it Kcmcd to him humiliating to lament; it was 
n great deal more pleasant to be angry with some one. 
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*70011** he whispered wrathfuUy, mdi a side glance at the 
figure of Pavel Pavbvitch sitting beside him in the carriage. 

Pavel Pavlovitch remained obstinately silent, perhaps concentrated 
on preparing what he had got to say. With an impatient gesture he 
sometimes took off his hat and wiped his brow with his handkerchieL 

“Perspiringl” Velchaninov thought spitefully. 

On one occasion only Pavel Pavlovitch addressed a question to die 
coachman. “Is there going to be a storm?” he asked. 

“Storm, indeed! Not a doubt of it; it’s been brewing up all day.** 

The sky was indeed growing dark and there were flashes of lightning 
in the distance. 

They reached the town about half-past ten. 

“I am coming in with you, of course,” Pavel Pavlovitch warned 
him, not f.ir from the house. 

“I understand, hut 1 must tell you that I feel seriously unwdL** 

“I won’t stay, 1 won’t st.iy long.” 

When they went in .it the gate, Pavel Pavlovitch ran in at die 
porter’s liKige to find Mavra. 

“What were you running off there for?” Velchaninov said sternly, 
as the latter overtixik him and they svent into the room. 

"Oh . • . nothing . . . the driver . . .” 

"I won’t have vou drink'” 

No answer followesl. Veishaninov lighted the candle, and Pavd 
Pavlovitch at oiue sat dossn on the chair. Velchaninov remained 
standing Ix^forc him. with a frown on his face. 

“ 1 , too, promised to sav my 'last' word,” he began, with an inward, 
still suppressed irritation. “Here it is— tliat word: 1 consider on my 
ronscience that eversthing iKtwccn us is over, so that, in fact, there 
is nothing ft»r us to talk aNuu— slo you hear? — nothing; and so 
wouldn’t It l>e iKtter for you to go away at once, and I’ll close the door 
after you?” 

"Let U.S settle our awmint. .Mexey Ivanovitch,” said Pavel Pavlovitch, 
looking in hts face, however, with |>eculiar mildness. 

“Sct-tic our aKount! ” rc(Kaied Vekh.intnov, greatly surprised. 
*”rhat's a strange thing to say! Settle what account? Pah! Isn’t dial 
perhaps that ‘bst word’ y<>u promised ... to reveal to me?” 

“It is.” 

'’We’ve no account to settle; we settled our account long agol* 
Velchaninov pronounced proudly. 

"Can you really think to?” Pavel Pavlovitch brought out in a voke 
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foil of fedin^ clasi^ his hands strangely and holding them hefere 
his breast 

Vdchaninov made him no answer, but continued pacing up and 
down the room. “Lizal Lizal” he was moaning in his heart. 

"What did you want to settle, though?” he asked him, frowning 
after a rather prolonged silence. 

Pavel Pavlovitch had been following him about the room with his 
eyes all this time, still holding his hands clasped before him. 

“Don’t go there again,” he almost whispered in a voice of entreaty, 
and he suddenly got up from his chair. 

“What! So that’s all you arc thinking alxiut^” Vdchaninov laughed 
spitefully. “You’ve surprised me all day, though!" he was beginning 
malignantly, but suddenly Ins whole f.icc changed. “Listen,” he said 
mournfully, with deep and sincere feeling; “1 consider that I have 
never lowered myself as I h.ise tonlav — to begin with, by consenting 
to go with you, and then — by what h.ip|>encd there. ... It was so 
paltry, so pitiful. . . . I’ve dctilcd and ilibased ms self by mixing myself 
up in it . . . and forgetting . . . But there'" he cried hasiilv. "Listen, 
you attacked me to-<l.iy in an unguarded moment when I ssas nervous 
and ill . . . but there's no need to lustits myselt! I'm not going there 
again, and 1 assure you I take no interest in them whatever," he con- 
cluded rcsolutclv. 

"Really, really'" cried Pavel Pavlovitch, not disguising his relief 
and excitement. 

Velchaninov Itxikcil at him contemptuously, anil licgan p.icing up 
and down the room again. 

“You seem to have m.ulc up your miiul to Ik happy’’’ he could 
not refrain from observing. 

"Yes,” Pavel Pavlovitch repeated naively, in a low voice. 

“What is it to me,” \’clchaninov rcflrctcil, "that he’s a buffoon and 
only spiteful through stupidity’ 1 can’t help hating him, though he 
isn't worth it!" 

“I am ‘the eternal husband'!" said P.ivel Pavlovitch, with an alqectly 
nbmissive smile at his own cxjKnse. "1 heard that expression from 
you, Alexey Ivanovitch, long ago, when you were staying with us in 
those days. 1 remember a great many of your sayings in that year. 
Last tim^ when you said here, 'the eternal husband,’ 1 reflected.** 
Mavra came in with a bottle of champagtic and two glasses. 
**Porgive roe, Alexey Ivanovitch; you know that 1 can't get on 
without iti Don’t think it's impudence; look upon me as an outsider 
not on your JeveL” 
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*Tet . . .** Vddianiiiov muttered udth repugnanoey ^Imt I amvt 
-you 1 feel unwell. . . .** 

“Directly . . . directly ... in one minute** sdd Pavd Pavkwitdi 
fussily; “just one little glass because my throat . . 

He greedily tossed off a glassful at a gulp and sat down, lookup 
almost tenderly at Velchaninov. 

Mavra went out. 

“How beastlyl" Velchaninov murmured. 

“It’s only those girl friends,” Pavel Pavlovitch said confidently, all 
of a sudden completely revived. 

“What? Ah, yes, you arc stdl at that. . . .” 

“It’s only those girl friends! And then she’s so young; we have our 
little airs and graces! They’re charming, in fact. But then — then, you 
know, I shall be her slave; when she’s treated with deference, when she 
secs something of society . . . she’ll be transformed.” 

“1 shall have to give him back that bracelet, though,” thought Vel- 
chaninov, scowling, as he felt the case in his pocket. 

“You say that I’m resolved to be happ) ? I must get married, Alexey 
Ivanovitch,” Pavel Pavlusitch went on confidentially and almost 
touchingly, “or what will iKcomc of me’ You see for yourself!" He 
pointed to the bottle. “And that’s only one-hundredth of my vices. I 
can’t get on at all uiihout marriage and — without new faith; I shall 
have faith and shall rise up .igain.” 

"But why on earth ilo yo” tell me this'" Velchaninov asked, almost 
bursting with laughter. It all struck h.m as wild. “But tell me," he 
cried, “what was sour obicct in dr.igging me out there? What did 
you want me there for^" 

“As a test . . ." Pavel Pavloviuh seemed suddenly embarrassed. 

“A test of what?" 

“l*hc effect. . . . You sec. Alexev Ivanovitch, it’s only a week alto- 
gether . . . I've Ixen looking round there" (P.ivr‘ Pavlovitch grew 
more and more confusctl.) "Ycstcrilay 1 met you and thought: *lVe 
never yet seen her in outside, so to s.iv, societv, that is, in men’s, except 
my own. . . .* A stupid idea; I (cel that mvself now; unnecessary. I 
expected too much . . . it’s my horrihlr character. . . .” 

He suddenly raisctl his hr.id and (lushed crimson. 

“Can he be telling the whole truth?" Velchaninov was (letrified with 
surprise. 

“Well, and what then?" he askctl. 

Pavel Pavlovitch gave a sugary and, as it were, crafty smile. 

“lt*a only charmiqg childishness! It's all those girl frkndsl 
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iot gh re me Ibr my ttuiud behaviour before you today, Alexey Ivanov* 
itth; 1 never will again; and indeed it will never happen again.** 

**And I shan’t be there again,” said Velchaninov, with a smile. 

*nrhat’s pardy what 1 mean.” 

Velchaninov felt a littk {uqued. 

**But I’m not the only mao in the world, you know,” he observed 
irritably. 

Pavel Pavlovitch flushed again. 

”It*s sad for me to hear that, Alexey Ivanovitch, and, believe me, 
I've such a respect for Nadyezhda Fctlosyevna . 

"Excuse me, excuse me, I didn't mean anuhing; it only seems a 
little strange to me that you have suih an exaggerated idea of my 
attractions . . . and . . . such genuine cuntidence in roe.” 

”I had such conHdence just because it was alter all . . . that happened 
in the past.” 

"Then if so, you look Ufwn me even now as a most honourable 
man?” said Velchaninov, suddenly haltinc- 

At another time he would have been hurrificd at the nalvet^ of his 
own quesnon. 

“I always thought sou so," saul Pavel Pavlovitth, ilroppmg his eyes. 

"Why, of course. ... I didn't mean that; that is, not in that sense. 
I only meant to say that, in spite of any . . . preconceptions . . 

"Yes, in spite of preconceptions.” 

“When you came to Petersburg’’* Velchaninov could not resist 
asking, though he felt how utterly monstrous was his curunity. 

"When I came to Petersburg, if<o, I hjoked upon you as the most 
honourable of men. I al\s.iys rcs(scctccl sou, .-Mexey Ivanovitch." 

Pavel Pavlovitch raised his cses and lix>ked landidly, without a trace 
of embarrassment, at his opjxment. Velchaninov was suddenly panic* 
ttricken; he was not at all anxious thit anything should haftfien, or 
that anything should overstep a certain line, cs()ccially at he had 
provoked it. 

“I loved you, Alexey' Ivanovitch," Pavel Pavlovitch ariiculaied, as 
though he had suddenly made up his mind to s|)eak, “and all that year 
at T— I lover! you. You did ni^t notice it,” he went on, in a voice 
that quivered, to Velchaninov 's positive horror; "I was too insignifl* 
cant, compared with you, to let you see it. And there was no need, 
indeed, perhaps. And I've thought of you all these nine years, becaMie 
there has never been another year in my life like that one." (Pavel 
Pavloviich’s eyes began to glisten.) "I remembered many of your 
phrases and sayings, your thoughts. I always thought of you at a 
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man with a paaion for every noble feelings a man of ediicadon» o£ dm 
higheat education and of ideas: ‘Great ideas spring not so much from 
noble intelligence as from noble feeling.' You said that yourself; per> 
haps you've forgotten it, but I remembered iL I always looked on you, 
therefore, as a man of noble feeling . . . and thereh>re believed in you 
—in spite of anything . . 

His chin suddenly began quivering. Velchaninov was in absolute 
terror; this unexpected tone must be cut short at all costs. 

“That’s enough, Pavel Pavlov itch, please,” he muttered, flushing and 
irritably impatient. “And why,” he screamed suddenly, “why do you 
fasten u|X)n a man when he is nervous and ill, when he is almost 
delirious, and drag him into this darkness . . . when it’s . . . when it's 
—nothing but delusion, mirage, and falsity, and shameful, and un- 
natural, and— cxatjgcratcd — and th.it’s what’s worst, that’s what's most 
shameful — that » is so ex.igger.iicd' And it’s all nonsense; we are 
both vicious, underground, loathsome pcrjple. . . . And if you like 
I’ll prove that sou don't like me at all, but hate me with all your 
might, and tlut sou're Is mg, though sou don’t knosv it; you insisted 
on taking me there, not ssith the absurd object of testing your future 
bride (what an idea'); sou sasv me yesterday and felt vindictive, and 
took me there to shoss me ,ind sas to me, ‘See ss’hat a prize* She will 
be mine; do vour ss-orst noss'' \ou i.hallcnged me, perhaps you didn^ 
know It yourself; that’s hms it ssas, for that’s what you ss'ere feeling 
. . . and ss'iihout biting me you couldn’t have challenged me like 
th.it; ami «» sou h.ite me'” 

He rushed alH>ut the r<Kim as he shouted this. What harassed and 
mortified him most of all svas the humiliating consciousness that he 
was demeaning himself vi far to Pas cl Pavlovitch. 

“I wanted to Ik rci.oncilc«l with sou. ,\!exey Ivanovitch!" the other 
articulated suddenly, in a rapid sshis(Kr, and his chin began twitching 
again. 

Velchaninov svas overcome In turioiis rage, is though no one had 
ever insulted him vi miuh. 

“I tell you again.” he yelled, "that sou’re fastening upon a man 
who's nervous and ill . . . that stui're fastening upon him to extort 
something monstrous from him in delirium! We . . . sst are men of 
different worlds, understand ih.ii. and . . . and . . . lietween us lies a 
gravel” he added in a furious whts|Kr, and suddenly realized what 
he had done. . . . 

"And how do you know”— Pavel Pavlovitch's face was suddenly 
pole and distorted— “how do you know what that Uttle grave hew 
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teoum ... for mer he cried, stepping up to Vclchaninov with a 
ridkulous but horrible gesture, pres^ his fist against his heart "I 
know that little grave here, and we both stand at the side of that little 
grave, but on my side there is more than on yours, more . . he whis- 
pered as though in delirium, still thumping at his heart with his fist, 
“more, more, more . . 

Suddenly an extraordinarily loud ring at the door brought both of 
them to their senses. The bell rang so violently that it seemed as though 
some one had vowed to break it at the first pull. 

“People don’t ring like that to see me,” said Velchaninov in per- 
plexity. 

“Nor to sec me cither,’’ Pavel Pavloviich whispered timidly, recov- 
ering himself too, and at once turning into the old Pavel Pavlovitch 
sgain. 

Velchaninov scowded and went to ojien the dexir. 

“M. Velchaninov, if I’m not mistaken’” they heard in a ringing, 
youthful, and exceptional!) self-confident voice in the passage. 

“What is It.’” 

“I have trustworthy information,” continued the ringing voice, "that 
a certain Trusotskv is with you at this moment. 1 must see him 
instantly." 

It would certainly have pleased Velchaninov at that moment to have 
given the self-confident voum; gentleman a vigorous kick and to have 
sent him flying out on the stairs; but he thought a moment, moved 
aside and let him in. 

“Here is M. Trusotsks ; come in. , . .” 


Chapter 14 

SA.SnENK.\ .XND N'AI)F.NK.\ 

'There walked mio the r'om a very young man, of about nine- 
teen, perhaps even less — to judge from the youthfulnesi of his hand- 
fffntf, self-confident, upturned face, lie was fairly well dressed, or at 
nny rate his clothes looked well on him; in height he was a little above 
die average; the black hair that hung in thick kicks about his head, 
end the big, bold, dark eyes were particularly conspicuous in his face. 

that bis nose was rather broad and turned up, be wes e hend- 
mne follow. He walked in solemnly. 
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**1 believe 1 have the of^rtunity o£ cooveniiig with M. TnuotJcji/' 
he pronounced in a measured tone, emphasizing with peculiar rdyh 
the word “opportunity"— giving him to understand thereby that he did 
not consider it either an "honour" or a "pleasure" to converse with M.* 
Trusotsky. 

Velchaninov began to grasp the position; something seemed to be 
•lawning on Pavel Pavlovitch too. There was a look o£ uneasiness in 
his face; but he suxxl his ground. 

"Not having the honour of your acquaintance," he answered ma* 
jestically, "1 imagine that you cannot have business of any sort with 

• V 

me. 

“You had better hear me first an<l then give your opinion," the 
young man admonished him sch-conBdenily, and, taking out a tor> 
toiseshcil lorgnette h.iii>;ing on a cord, he examined through it the 
bottle of champ.igne standing on the table. When he had calmly 
completed Ims scrutiny of the Ixtulc, he folded up the lorgnette and 
turned to Pavel PaslositLh .igain. 

“Alexandr Ia>l)os." 

"W'hat do you mc.in by .\lc\an«lr Dilxiv?” 

"That’s me. Haven’t you heard of me'" 

“No.” 

"How should sou. thoui*h' I'se come on im^xsrtant business that 
chiefly concerns you. .Mlow me to sit dossn; I’m tired.” 

“Sit down," \’cUh.ininov ur^ed him; but the young man succeeded 
in sitting down iKtore licio invited to do so. 

In spite of the iiureasuig pain in his chest Velchaninov was inter- 
ested in this impudent south. In his pretty, childlike and rosy hKt, 
he fancied a remote resemblance to Nads a. 

“You sit dossn too,’’ th( lad siicgestcd to Pavel Pavlovitch, motion- 
ing him ssiih a careless nod of the head to a seat op{XMite. 

“Don't trouble; I’ll stand.’’ 

"You’ll be tired. \ou needn’t go ass'ay, M Velchai<iiM}V, if you like 
to stay.’’ 

"I've nowhere to go; I’m at home." 

“As you please. 1 must confess I should prefer you to be present 
while 1 have an explanation with this gentleman. Nadyezhda Fedoty- 
cvna gave me rather a flattering account of you." 

“iiahl When had she tunc to do that.’’’ 

“Why, just now after you left ; I’ve just come from there, too. fn 
tomething to tell ytiu, M. Trusotsky." He turned round lo FwmI 
Pavlovitch, who was standing. "We— that is, Nadytzhda Fcdoiy* 
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ema and I»** he went on, letting his words drop one by one as 
he lolled carelessly in the arm-chair; “we’ve cared for each other for 
ever so long, and have given each other our promise. You are in our 
*way now; I’ve come to suggest that you should clear out. Will it suit 
you to act on my suggestion?” 

Pavel Pavlovitch positively reeled; he turned pale, but a diabolical 
smile came on to his lips at once. 

“No, it won’t suit me at all,” he rapped out laconically. 

“You don’t say sol" 'The young man turned round in the arm-chair 
and crossed one leg over the other. 

“I don't know who it is I’m s^ieaking to,” added Pavel Pavlovitch. 
“I believe, indeed, that there’s no object in continuing our conversa- 
tion.” 

Uttering this, he too thought fit to sit down. 

“I told you you would be tired," the youth observed casually. “I 
told you just now that my name is Alexandr Lolx>v, and that 
Nadyezhda and 1 are pledged to one another; consequently you can’t 
say, as you did just now, that vou don't know who it is vou have to 
d^l with; you can’t imagine, cither, that I base nothing more to say 
to you; putting myself aside, it concerns Nadve/hda hedosyevna, whom 
you persist m pestering so insolently. .Vnd that alone is sufficient 
reason for an explanation.” 

All this he let drop, word In word, through his closed lips, with the 
air of a coxcomb who did not deign to articulate his words; he even 
drew out his lorgnette again and turned it u(x>n something while he 
was talking. 

“Excuse me, young man!” Pavel Pavlovitch exclaimed irritably; 
but the young man instantly snublKtl him. 

“At any other time 1 should certainly forbid vour calling me ‘young 
man,’ but now you will admit that m\ youth is my chief .idvantage 
0ver you, and that you would have Ikcii jolly gkid, this morning, for 
instance, when vou presented your br.uelct, to Ik a tiny bit younger.” 

“Ah, you sprat'” murmured Vclch.ininov. 

“In any case, sir,” Pavel Pavlovitch corrected himself with dignity, 
“I do not consider the reavuis you have advanced —most unseemly 
and dubious reasons — sufficient to continue discussing them. 1 see that 
this is all a foolish and childish business. To-morrow I’ll make in- 
quiries of my highly respected friend, Fcdoscy bemyonovitch; and 
now I beg you to retire.” 

“Do you see the sort of man he is?” the youth cried at once, unable 
to sustain his previous tone, and turning hotly to Velchaninov. “It's not 
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enough for him that they’ve put out thdr tongues at him ttnlay and 
kicked him out— he’ll go tomorrow to tell tales of us to the old mani 
Won’t you prove by that, you obstinate man, that you want to take 
the girl by force, that you want to buy her of people in their dotage 
who in our barbarous state of society retain authority over her? 1 
should have thought it would have been enough for you that she’s 
shown you how she despises you; why, she gave you back your inde> 
cent present to^lay, your bracelet. What more you you want?” 

“No one has returned me a bracelet, and it’s utterly out of the 
question I” Pavel Pavlovitch said, startled. 

“Out of the question? Do you mean to say M. Velchaninov has not 
given It you?” 

“Damnation take you!” thought Velchaninov. “Nadyezhda Fedosy- 
evna did commission me,” he said, frowning, “to give you this case, 
Pavel Pavlovitch. I refused to take it, but she begged me . . . here it is 
. . . I’m annoyed. . . .” 

He took out the case and, much embarrassed, laid it before Pavel 
Pavlovitch, who was struck dumb. 

“Why didn’t vou give it to him before'” said the young gentleman, 
addressing Velchaninov severely. 

“As you see, I hadn’t managed to do so yet,” the latter replied, 
frowning. 

“That’s queer.” 

“Wha-a-at’” 

“You must admit it’s querr. an\wa\. Though I am ready to allow 
there may Ixr a misunderstanding.” 

Velchaninov felt a great inclination to get up at once and pull the 
saucy urchin’s cars, but he could not refrain from bursting out laqgb* 
ing in his face; the Ixn promptK laughed too. It was very different 
with Pavel Pas los Itch; if X'clchaninov could have observed the terri- 
ble kxik he turned U|son him sshen Velchaninov ssas laughing at 
Lobov, he would have realized that at that instant the man was passing 
through a momentous crisis. . . . Hut though Velchaninov did not 
see that glance, he felt that he must stand b\ Pavel Pavlovitch. 

“Listen. M. Lobov,” he began in a friendK tone: “without entering 
into discuuion of other reasons tifxin which 1 don’t care to touch, I 
svould only |K)int out to you that, in {saving his addresses to Nadyezhda 
Pedosyevn. 1 , Pavel Pavlovitch can in any case boast of certain qualifo 
cations: in the first place, the fact that everything about him is known 
to that estimable family; in the second pbee. his excellent and higibly 
respectable position; finally, his fortune, and consequently he mint 
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naturally be surprised at the sight of a rival like you-<a man, perhaps 
of great merit, but so exceedingly young that he can hardly take you 
for a serious suitor . . . and so he is justified in asking you to retire.** 

"What do you mean by ‘exceedingly young’? I was nineteen last 
month. By law I could have been married long ago. That’s all I can say." 

"But what father could bring himself to give you his daughter now 
—even if you were to be a millionaire in the future or some benefactor 
of mankind? At nineteen a man cannot even answer for himself, and 
you are ready to take the responsibility of another person’s future, that 
is, the future of another child like yourself! VVhy, do you think it’s 
quite honourable^ I have ventured to speak frankly to you because you 
appealed to me just now as an intermediary betueen sou and Pavel 
Pivlovitch.” 

“Ah, to be sure, his name’s Pavel Pavlovitch!” observed the boy; 
“how is it I kept fanes ing that he svas Vassily Petrovitch* Well,” he 
went on, addressing Velchaninos', “sou haven’t surprised me in the 
least; I knew you ss'erc all like that' It’s mid, though, that they talked 
of you as a man rather nesv in a ssas. Hut that’s all nonsense, though; 
far from there being ansthing dishonourable on ms part, as you so 
freely expressed it, it’s the very opposite, as 1 hope to make you see: 
to begin with, we’ve pledged our ssord to each other, and, what’s more, 
I’ve promised her, before tsvo svitnesscs, that if she ever falls in love 
with some one else, or simpls regrets basing married me and wants 
to separate, I svill at once gise her a formal declaration of my infidelity 
—and so will support her petition for disorce. What’s more, in case 
I should bter on go back u(x>n my svord and refuse to give her that 
dedaration, I will give her as sccuriis on our svedding-day an 1 O U 
for a hundred thousand roubles, v> that if I should Ik (Krs'erse about 
the declaration she can at once change m> 1 () L’ and me into the 
bargaini In that ssay es'cry thing svill Ik secureil and I shouldn’t be 
riridng anybody’s tuturc. That’s the first |xiint.’’ 

“I bet that fellow — What’s-his-name?— Predjxisylov invented tlut for 
you!" cried Velchaninov. 

"He, he, he!" chuckled Pavel Pavlovitch viciously. 

"What’s that gentleman sniggering about ’ You guessed right, it was 
Ptadposylov’s idea; and you must admit it was a shrewd one. The 
absurd bw is completely paralyzed by it. Of course, I intend to love 
her tor ever, and she bughs tremendously; at the same lime it's in* 
geoious, and you must admit that it's honourable, and that it*i not 
every man who would consent to do it" 
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"To my thinking* so far from bang honourably it*s positively dis- 
gusting." 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 

"Again you don't surprise me " he observed, after a brief silence. 
"1 have given up being surprised at that sort of thing long ago. 
Predposylov would tell you flatly that your lack of comprehension of 
the most natural things is due to the corruption of your most ordinary 
feelings and ideas by a long life spent idly and absurdly. But possibly 
we don't understand one another; they spoke well of you anyway . . . 
you're fifty, I supjxisc, aren’t you’" 

“Kindly keep to the point.” 

“Excuse my indiscretion and don’t l>e annoyed; 1 didn't mean any* 
thing. I will continue: I’m by no means a future millionaire, as you 
expressed it (and what an idea!); I have nothing but what I stand up 
in, but I have complete confidence in my future. 1 shan’t be a hero or 
a benefactor of mankind cither, but 1 shall keep myself and my wife. 
Of course, I’sc nothing now; 1 was brought up in their house, you see, 
from childhixul. . . ." 

“How was that’” 

“Well, you see, I’m the s(>n of a distant relation of Zahlebinin's wife, 
and when all my |x-opIe dud and lelt me at eight years old, the old 
man tixik me in and alter wards sent me to the high school. He's really 
a gixKl-natiircd man, it sou care to knoss. . . .” 

"I know that.” 

'Tes; a bit aiitupiated in 1 is ideas, but kind-hearted. It's a long 
time now', of course, sime 1 was under his guardianship; 1 want to 
earn my own living, and to owe no one anything.” 

"How long have y«*u Ixen iiidejKndcnt’" Velchaninov inquired. 

“Why, four months." 

‘*C)h, well, one can undcrstaiul it then: you've been friends from 
childhoiMi! Well, have sou a situ.ition, then.’” 

“Yes, a private situation, in a notary’s otiicc, for twenty-five roubles 
a month. Of course, onlv tor the time, but when I made my offer I 
hadn't even that. I was serving on the railway then for ten roubles 
a month, but only fur the time.” 

“Do you mean to say you've made an otTer of marriage?” 

"Yes, a formal offer, and ever so long agi>— over three weeks." 

"Well, and what happened?" 

"The old man laughed awfully at first, and then was awfuUy angry, 
and locked her up upstairs. But Nadya held out heroically. ^ that 
was all because he was a bit crusty With me before, for throwing up 
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the berth in his department which he had got me into four months 
ago^ before I went to the railway. He*s a capital old chap, I tell you 
a gain, simple and jolly at home, but you can’t fancy what he’s like at 
soon as he’s in his office! He’s like a Jove enthroned! I naturally let 
him know that 1 was not attracted by his manners there, but the chief 
trouble was through the head clerk’s assistant: that gentleman took it 
jnfn his head that I had been ’rude’ to him, and all that I said to him 
was that he was undeveloped. 1 threw them all up, and now I’m at a 
notary’s.” 

“And did you get much in the department^” 

“Oh, I was not on the regular staff! The oltl man used to give me 
an allowance too; I tell you he’s a good sort, but we shan’t give in, 
all the same. Of course, twenty-five roubles is not enough to support 
a wife, but I hope soon to have a share in the management of Oiunt 
Zavileysky’s neglected estates, and then to rise to three thousand straight 
off, or else I shall become a lassser. People arc alwass going to law 
nowadays. . . . Bah' What a clap ot thunder! Tlicre’ll be a storm; it’s 
a good thing I managed to get here licforc it; 1 catnc on fexjt, I ran 
almost all the wav.” 

“But, excuse me, if so, when did you mamage to talk things over with 
Nadyezhda Fedosyevna, especially if the> refuse vou ailmittance?” 

“Why, one can talk over the fence' Did vou notice that red-haired 
girl?” he laughed, ‘’bhe’s verv active on our side, and .Mane Nikititchna 
too; ah, she’s a serjKnt, that Mane Nikititchna! . . . Why do you 
wince? Are you afraid of the thumler'” 

“No, I’m unwell, very unwell . . 

Velchaninov, in jiositive agony from the pain in his vhrst, got up 
and tried to walk about the nxim. 

"Oh, then, of course, I’m in your way. . . . Don’' Ik uneasy. I’m just 
going!” 

And the youth |um|Kd up from his seat. 

“You’re not in the way; it’s no matter,’’ said Vekhaninov cour- 
teously. 

“How can it be no matter’ 'When Koliylnikov h.Hl a stom.ich-ache* 
. . . do you remember in Shtchctlrin’ Arc you fond of Shtchedrin?” 

"Yes." 

“So am I. Well, Vassily . . . oh, hang it, Pavel Pavlovitch, let’s 
finisbl” He turned, almost laughing, to Pavel Pavlovitch. “I will once 
more for your comprehension formulate the question: do you consent 
to a formal withdrawal of all pretensions in regard to Nadyezhda 
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Fedoiyevna to the old people to>morrowr, in my pretence?’' 

“I certainly do not.” Pavel Pavlovitch, too, got up from lut seat with 
an impatient and exasperated air. “And I beg you once more to spare 
me . . . for all this is childish and silly.” 

”You had better look out.” The youth held up a warning finger 
with a supercilious smile. “Don’t make a mistake in your calculationsi 
Do you know what such a mistake leads to? I warn you that in nine 
months’ time, when you have had all your expense and trouble, and 
you come back here, you’ll be forced to give up Nadyezhda Fedosyevna, 
or if you don’t give her up it will be the worse for you; that’s what 
will be the end of it! I must warn you that you’re like the dog in the 
manger— excuse me, it’s only a comparison — getting nothing yourself 
and preventing others. From motives of humanity I tell you again: 
reflect upon it, force yourself for once in your life to reflect rationally.” 

“I beg you to spare me your sermonizing!” cried Pavel Pavlovitch 
furiously; “and as for your nasty insinuations, I shall take measures 
to-morrow, severe measures!” 

“Nasty insinuations? What do you mean by that? You’re nasty 
yourself, if that’s what you've got in your head. However, I agree to 
wait till to-morrow, but if . . . Ah. thunder again! Good-bye; very glad 
to make your acquaintance” — he ntxlded to Velchaninov and ran off, 
apparently in haste to get back before the storm and not to get caught 
in the rain. 


ChaptcT 15 


IHF. .VCCOL’NT IS Sl TTl.ED 


sec? You sec?" Pavel Pavlovitch skipped up to Velchaninov as 
soon as the youth h.ul departed. 

“Yes; you’ve no luck!" $.iid Velchaninov carelessly. 

He would not have s.ml those words had he not been tortured and 
exas|)crated by the |>ain in his chest, which was growing mure and 
more acute. 

“It was because you felt for me, you didn't give me back the bracelet, 
wasn’t it?” 

“I hadn’t time. 


• • • 
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*You fdt for me from your heart, like a true friend?** 

*t)h yes, I felt for you,’* said Velchaninov, in exasperation. 

He told him briefly, however, how the bracelet had been returned 
to him, and how Nadyezhda Fedosyevna had almost forced him to 
assist in returning it. . . . 

“You understand that nothing else would have induced me to take 
it; I’ve had unpleasantness enough apart from that!” 

“You were fascinated and i<x)k it*” sniggered Pavel Pavlovitch. 

“That’s stupid on your part; however, 1 must excuse you. You saw 
for yourself just now that I'm not the leading (>crson, that there are 
others in this affair.” 

“At the same time \ou were fascinatcil.” 

Pavel Pavlovitch sat down and filled up his glass. 

“Do you imagine I’d give w i\ to that u retched lx>v * I’ll make mince* 
meat of him, so there! I’ll i?) over lomoirow ami jiolish him off. 
We’ll smoke <iut that spirit trom the mirserv." 

He emptied his glass almost at a gulp and tilled it again; he Ix'gan, 
in fact, to behave in an umisualU tree and e.isv wav 

“Ah, Nadenka and Sashenka, 'he sweet !t”le darlings, hc-he-he!" 

He was beside himselt with anger 'I ficrc c line another louder clap 
of thunder, followed l>v a hlinding dish ot lightning, and the rain 
began streaming in bucketfuls Pavel Pivloviich got up and closed the 
open window. 

“He asked you whe'her vou were at r iid ot the thumler, hc-he. 
Velchaninov afraid ot thumler' Kolwlnikov -what w is ii--Ko)>)lni* 
kov . . . and what alxmt lieing fit'f too^ ch* IX> vou reincmlKr*" 
Pavel Pavlovitch sneered diaholicaliv. 

“You’ve establishcil vourvelt here, it srrms' ' observed Velchaninov, 
hardly able to articulate the words for the pain in his chest. "I’ll lie 
down, you can do wha* vou like " 

“Why, you couldn’t turn a dog out in weather like this'” Pavel 
Pavlovitch retorted in an aggnrv-d tone, seeming almost pleased, how- 
ever, at having an excuse for t<r|ing iggrteved 

“All right, sit down, drink . . stav the night, if vou like'" muttered 
Velchaninov. He stretched himself f>n the «>ta and uttered a faint 
groan. 

**Stay the night* And you won’t lie afraid*” 

“What of?” said Velchaninov. suddenly raising his head. 

*Dli, nothing. Last time you were w* frightened, or was it toy 
fancy?" 
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"You’re stuindr Velchaiiiiiov could not help laying. He turned hit 
head to the wall angrily. 

"All right," responded Pavel Pavlovitch. 

The sick man fell asleep suddenly, a minute after lying down. The 
unnatural strain upon him that day in the shattered state of his health 
had brought on a sudden crisis, and he was as weak as a child. But 
the pain asserted itself again and got the upper hand of sleep an d 
weariness; an hour later he woke up and painfully got up from the 
sofa. I he storm had subsided ; the room was full of tobacco smoke, on 
the table stood an empty Iwttle, and Pavel Pavlovitch was asleep on 
another «>fa. Me ssas l>ing on his back., with his head on the s<^ 
cushion, fully dressed and \sith his brxits on. His lorgnette had slipped 
out of his fxxrkct and was hanging down almost to the floor. His hat 
was lying on the ground beside it. Vclchaninov looked at him morosely 
and did not attempt to wake him Writhing with pain and pacing 
about the room, for he could no longer bear to he down, he mooned 
and brcNxlcd oser his agr»nics. 

He was afraid ot diat pnn in his chest, and not without reason. He 
had been liable to ilusc attacks tor a vers long time, but they had only 
«currc«l at intervals < f a scir or tsso. He knesv th.it they came firom 
the liver. .\t lirst a <lu!l, not .kuic. but irritating feeling of oppresuoiv 
was, as It were, concentrated at some (xunt in the chest, under the 
shoulder-blade or higlur up Caintiiuiallv increasing, sometimes for 
ten hours at a stretch, the pain at last would reach such a pitch, the 
oppression would Isecome so supixin iblc. that the suiTcrer began U> 
have visions ot dving. On his last attack, a year before, he was, when 
the pain ceased attcr ten hours ot sutlcnng, so weak that he could 
scirccly move his hands as he lav in iKd, and the doctor had allowed 
him to take nothing tor ilu whole dav but a few tcas)xxmfuU of weak 
tea and of bread snaked in broth, like a tiny baby. The attacks were 
brought on bv diilereni things, but never iKcurred c\cc|H when his 
nerves were out ot order. It was strange, too, how the attack passed 
ofT; sometimes it wav |x>ssible to arrest it at the very beginning, duril^ 
the first balf-hnur, bv simple compresses, and it wxiuld pass away 
completely at once: sometimes, as on his last attack, nothing was of 
any use, an«l the pun onU subsided after numerous .ind continually 
recurring paroxysms ot vomiting. The doctor confessed afterwards that 
he believed it to be a caK ot |ioisoning. It was a long time to wait till 
niorning, and he didn't want to send for the dtKior at night; bcsidei^ 
be dida^ like doctors. At last he could not control h i m s e l f and b^gMi 
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moaning aloud. His groans waked Pavel Pavlovitch; he sat up on the 
aofo, and for some time listened with abrm and bewilderment, watch* 
iqg Velchaninov, who was almost running backwards and forwards 
through the two rooms. The bottle of champagne had had a great 
effect upon him, evidently more than usual, and it was some time 
before he could collect himself. At last he grasped the position and 
rushed to Velchaninov, who mumbled something in reply to him. 

“It’s the liver, I know it!” cried Pavel Pavlovitch, iKcoming ex- 
tremely animated all at once. “Pyotr Kiirmitch Polosuhin used to 
suffer just the same from liver. You ought to have compresses. Pyotr 
Kuzmitch always had compresses. . . . One may die of it! Shall I run 
for Mavra.’” 

“No need, no need!” V'elch.inmov wavcti him olf irritably. “I want 
nothing.” 

But Pavel Paslovitch, goc^<lness knows whv, sccmnl bcsulc himself, 
as though It were a question of saving bis own v>n. Without heeding 
Velchaninov ’$ protests, he insisted on the neccssits ot lompresses and 
also of two or three cups of weik tea to l>e ilrunk on the s})ot, “and 
not simply hot, but Ivuling*” Me ran to .M.isra, without WMiting for 
permission, with her laid a fire in the kitJirn, which alwMVs stiMxl 
empty, and blew up the samos ir; a» ttie s,imc time he sucieedcd in 
getting the sick man to Ixrd, took otT liis clothes, vsrap(>e<l him up in 
a quilt, and wnhin tsscivs minutes hil prtpired tea and compresses. 

"This IS a hot plate, scalding hot'" he vud, almost ecsr.nn,.dly, apply- 
ing the heated plate, ssrip^xrd up in a napkin, on VeK haninos's aching 
chest. “There arc no o'hcr compresses, ind plates, I sssrar on my 
honour, will Ik csen Ixrttcr they wrre hid on Pyotr Ku/mitih, I saw 
it with mv own c\es, and did it ss.’h ms ossn hands One mav clie of 
it, you knoyv. Drink your tea, sss dloss t; nr\rr mmd alioiit scalding 
yourself; life is too prre ous . . tor r>:) to l>r v|uearnish ” 

He quite flustered M.ivri, ssho w u ha't asleep; the pkitcs were 
changed every three or fmir ni.nii'e'; .\ftrr the third plate ind the 
t eco t id cup of tc.i, sw illowcd at i gulp. Veil hanitiov ielt a sudden relief. 

“If once they've shitted the pun, think (*od, it's a g"<Kl sign'" cried 
Piavcl Pavlovitch, and he ran joyfully to fetch a iresh plate and a fresh 
cup of tea. 

“If only wc can case the pom. If only wc can keep it underP he 
kepe repeating. 

Half an hour later the pain was much less, but the sick man was so 
cahaaued that in spite of Pavel Pavkrvitch's enircaiics he refused to 
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"put up with just one more nice little plate.” He was so weak that 
everything was dark before his eyes. 

"Sleep, sleep," he repeated in a faint voice. 

“To be sure,” Pavel Pavlovitch assented. 

"You’ll stay the night. . . . What time is it?" 

“It’s nearly two o’clock, it’s a quarter to.” 

“You’ll stay the night.” 

“I will, I will.” 

A minute later the sick man called Pavel Pavlovitch again. 

“You, you,” he muttered, when the latter had run up and was bcnd> 
ing over him; “you are better than I am! I understand it all, aU. . . . 
Thank you,” 

“Sleep, sleep,” whispered Pavel Pavlovitch, and he hastened on tip- 
toe to his sr>fa. 

As he fell asleep the invalid heard Pavel Pavlovitch noiselessly 
making up a Ixd for himself and taking off his clothes. Finally, putting 
out the cindlc, and almost holding his breath for fear of waking the 
patient, he stretched himself on his stda. 

There is no doubt that N'elchaninov did sleep and that he fell asleep 
very soon after the c.»ndlc was put out; he remembered this clearly 
aftcrwarils. Hut . !1 the ’inic he was asleep, up to the very moment that 
he woke up, he do ained that he ssas not asleep, and that in spue of his 
exhaustion he could not get to sleep ,\t last he began u» drcim that 
he was III a sort of ssaking delinuin, and that he coidd not drive 
away the phantoms that cro. 'ed aUnit hini, although he svas fully 
conscious that it \s is onls del.rium and not rc.dits. Hic phantoms 
were all familiar figures; his room seemed to lie lull of people; and 
the door into the passage stiMnl o|Kt>; |>coplc were coming in in 
crosvds and thronging the sta:ts. .\t the '.iblc, which was set in the 
middle of the ri'om, 'here was sitting one man— cvictlv as in the 
similar dream he hid hid a month lictore. lust as in thit dream, this 
man sat with Ins cHums on the t.itde and would not s|HMk; hut this 
lime he w.is ssearing a round h.it with craf'e on it. "What* could it 
have liecn Pavel Paslositvh th.it time iiwd” Velchaninov thought, but, 
glancing at the face ot the silent man. he constneed himself th.it it was 
some one «|mie ditTrreiit. "Whs has he got crape on^” Velchaninov 
wondcretl. Ific noise, the talking and the shouting of the people 
crowding round the table , was awful. Ilicsc jwplc seemed to be 
<vcn more inirnscly cxas|ieraicd against Velchaninov thin in the pre- 
vious dream; they shook their fists at him, and shouted something to 
him with all their mi|^t, but what it was exactly he could not malBe 
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out *^01 it*s delirium, of courae, I know it's deliriumi” he thought; 
*I know I couldn’t get to sleep and that I’ve got up now, because it 
made me too wretched to go on lying down. . . But the shouts, the 
people, their gestures were so lifelike, so real, that sometimes he was 
•eiz^ by doubt: *‘Can this be really delirium? Good heavensi What 
do these people want of me’ But ... if it were not an hallucination, 
would it be possible that siuh a clamour should not have waked Pavel 
Piivlovitch all this time? There he is asleep on the sofa!” At last some- 
thing suddenly happened again, just as in that other tiream; all of 
them made a rush fur the stairs and they were closely paiked in the 
doorway, for there was another crowd torcing its way into the room. 
These people were bringing vimething iii with them, something big 
and heavy; he could hear how heasiU the steps of those tarrying it 
sounded on the stairs and hoss hurriedly their panting voices called 
to one another. .Ml the people in the room shouted: "Thes’rc bringing 
it, they’re bringing it” — ail eses were (lashing and fixc«l on Vclchani- 
nov; all of them pointed tossards the stairs, men icing and triumphant. 
Fcehng no further doubt that it ss is reahts and not hallucination, he 
stood on tiptoe so as to jicep over the [Koplc’s heads and find out as 
soon as possible sshat thes ssere bringing up the stairs. I!is heart was 
beating, beating, lieating, and suddenis. exactls .is in tint first dream, 
he heard three violent rings at the IkII .\nd again it ssas so distinct, 
so real, so unmistakable a ring at the IkII, that it could not Iv only a 
dream. . . . 

But he did not rush to the drxir is he h.id done on .iw iking then. 
What idea guided his first mosrmonr an<! whether hr hid anv iilea at 
dw moment it is imjvjssiblc to s.is, but some one seemed to prompt 
him what he mus: do he leapt out ot lird and. with hts hands 
snctched out before him as though to defend himself and ward off 
ao attack, rushed straight towards the pLue where Pavel Paslovttch 
was asleep. Hm hands instanrls came into iont.ut ssith other hands. 
Stretched out above him, and hr ciir.heil them tight; so, v>ine one 
already stood bending over him The uirtaiiis ssere drawn, hut 
k was not quite dark, for a taint light i imr from the other room 
wliere there were tu* such curtains Su<ldrnl>, with an acute pain, 
aoSMthiflg cut the palm an<l fingers of his left hand, and he instantly 
realized that he had clutched the blulc of a knife or razor ant! was 
grasping it tight in his hand. . . . And ai the same moment «>mcthing 
fell hcairily on the floor with a thud. 

V d cha n i iKW was perhaps three times as strong as Pavel Pavlovitch, 
yet dw struggle between them lasted a tong white, fully three minutes. 
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He won got him down on the floor and bent his arms back beUod 
him, but for some reason he felt he must tie his hands behind him. 
Holding the murderer with his wounded left hand, he began with his 
ri^t fumbling for the cord of the window curtain and for a long time 
could not find it, but at last got hold of it and tore it from the window. 
He wondered himself afterwards at the immense effort required to do 
this. During those three minutes neither of them uttered a word; 
nothing was audible but ihcir heavy breathing and the muffled sounds 
of their struggling. Having at last twisted Pavel Pavlovitch’s arms be^ 
hind him and tied them together, V'elchaninov left him on the floor, 
got up, drew the curt.iin from the window and pulled up the blind. 

It was already light in the deserted street. Opening the window, he 
stoexl for some moments drassmg in deep breaths of fresh air. It was 
a little past four. Shutting the ssindow, he went hurriedly to the cup* 
board, took out a slean tossel and Ixuind it tightls round his left hand 
to stop the blcctling. .\i Ins teet an o{Kn razor was lying on the carpet; 
he picked it up, shut it, put it m the razor-case, which had been left 
forgotten sitiec the morning on tiic little tabic l^csidc Pavel Pavlovitch's 
sofa, and locked it up m h.s bureau. .\iul, only when he had done all 
that, hr ssent up to Pistl Paslositi.h and iKgan to examine him. 

Meantime, the latter h.ul witii an clfort got up from the floor, and 
sealed himself in an arm-eii i.r. He h.id nothing on but his shirt, not 
even his Units, llir h.uk and 'he slee-scs of his shirt were soaked with 
bleMMl; hut the IiIimkI was not his own, it same fioni Vctchaninov*s 
wuundeel haiul. C)t eourse' it ts Past', Pavloviteh, hut any one meet* 
mg him by ehanec might alm< st have tailcil to recognize him at the 
minute, so changed was Ins ssholc ap|Hatance. He was sitting awkr 
wardiy upright m the arm \hair, owing to his hands Ixing tied behuid 
his back, his fa^e l«K<kcd viisiortol. exhausted and greenish, and he 
quivered ail «Acr Irom "imc to time. He Umked .u Velchaninov fixedly, 
but with lustreless, unsietng r\cs. .\ll at oiuc he smiled v,icanily, and, 
nodding towanls a U>ttlr ot water that stoosl <»n the sable, he said in 
a meek half-whii|Kr— 

“Water, I should like vtme ssater.” 

V’ckhaiumw Idled a glass and Ixgan holding it for him to drudc. 
Pavel Pavloviteh Ikiu dossn greedily ti> the water; after three gulps he 
raised his hcatl and kniked iiumtly into the face of Velchaninov, who 
was standing beside him with the glass in his hand, but without utter- 
ing a word he fell to drinking ag.iin. When he had finished he staled 
deeply, Velchaninov took his pilk»w, seized his outer garments and 
Went into the other room, kicking Pavtl Pavloviteh into the firtt looia. 
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The pain had passed off completely, but he was conscious of extreme 
iveakncss again ^ter the momentary effort in which he had displayed 
•n unaccountable strength. He tried to reflect upon what had hap* 
pened, but his thoughts were hardly coherent, the shock had been too 
great. Sometimes there was a dimness before his eyes lasting for ten 
minutes or so^ then he would start, wake up, recollect everything, re- 
member his smarting hand bound up in a bltxxl-staincd towel, and 
would fall to thinking greedily, feverishly. He cainc to one distinct con- 
clusion— that is, that Pavel Pavlovitch certainly had meant to cut his 
throat, but that perhaps only a quarter of an hour before had not 
known that he would do it. The ra/or<asc had |')crha{>s merely caught 
his eye the evening before, and, without arousing anv thought of it 
at the time, had remained in his memory. (The razors were always 
locked up in the bureau, and onlv the morning l)ctorc, Velchaninov 
had taken them out to sha\e round his mousta..hc and whiskers, as he 
sometimes did.) 

“If he had long been intending to murder me he would have got a 
knife or pistol reads ; he would not have reckoned on m\ nzor, which 
he had never seen till sesterdas csening," was one reflection he made 
among others. 

It struck SIX o’clock at last; Velchaninov rruised himscit, dressed, 
and went in to Pascl Paslocitch OiKmiiu; the door, hr could not 
understand whs he had locked Pasel Paslosuch in, iiisic.id of turning 
him out of the house 'lo his surprise , the criminal w is lulls dressed; 
most hkely he had found vime was ot utitsin,; his hands He was 
suing in the arm-chair, hut got up r oiur sshrn Vrldunmov went in. 
His hat was already in his hand. His unrass ryes seemed in haste to 
layr— 

"Don’t begin talking; it’s no use Isrginning; therr’s no need lo talk." 
"Go," said Velchaninov ' Takr your hracclel,” hr added, calling 
after him. 

Pavel Pavlovitch turned hick trom the door, UMik the case with the 
bracelet from the tabic, put u in his (Hnkct and went out on the stairs. 
Velchaninov stooil at the door to lo< k it iKhind him. ‘I heir eves met 
flor the last ttmc; Pavel Pavlovitch str»|)|)ed surldenlv, for five seconds 
the two looked into each other's eves — as though hesitating; finally 
Vdchaninov waver! hii hand faintU 
"Well, go!" he said in a low voice, and ItKkcd the door. 
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Chapter 16 

ANALYSIS 

FEELING of immcnw, extraordinary relief took possession of 
him; stjmething was over, was settled; an awful weight of depression 
had vanished and was dissipated for ever. So it seemed to him. It had 
lasted for five weeks. He raised his hand, looked at the towel soaked 
with blood and muttered to himself: “Yes, now' everything is abso- 
lutely at an end!” And ail that morning, for the first time in three 
weeks, he scarcely thought of Lt/a — as though that blood from his cut 
fingers could “settle his account" even with that misery. 

He recognized cIcarU that he had escaped a terrible danger. “These 
people," he thought, "just these jieople who don’t know a minute 
beforehand whether the) 'll murder a man or not — as soon as they take 
a knife in their trembling hands and tcel the hot spurt of blotxl on 
their fingers don't stick at cutting sour throat, but cut oil your head, 
‘clean off,’ as convicts express it. lliat is so.” 

He could not remain at home and went out into the street, feding 
convinced that he must do something, or something would happen to 
him at once; he walked alxiut the streets and waited. He had an intense 
longing to meet s(»mc one, to Ik to some one, even to a stranger, and 
It was only that which led him at last to think of a doctor and of the 
necessity of binding up his hand pro|xrrl>. The doctor, an old acquaint- 
ance of his, examined the w'ound, and iiujuircd with interest how it 
could have hapficned. Veichaninov laughed and was on the point of 
celling him all about it, hut restrained himself. The doctor was obliged 
to feel his pulse and, hearing of his attack the night before, persuaded 
him to take some stvithing medicine he had at hand. He was reassuring 
about the cuts: “lliey could have no particularly disagreeable results.** 
Veichaninov bughed and iKgan to assure him that they had already 
had the most agreeable results. .\n almost irresistible desire to tell the 
whole story came over him twice again during that day, on one occa- 
sion to a total stranger with whom he entered into conversation at a 
tea-shop. He had never been able to endure entering into conversatioa 
with strangers in public pbces More. 

He went into a shop to buy a newspper; he went to his tailor's and 
ordered a suit. The idea of visiting the Pogoryehtevs was sriU distas te - 
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£ul to him» and he did not think of them, and indeed he could not have 
gone to their villa: he kept expecting something here in the town. He 
dined with enjoyment, he talked to the waiter and to his fellow-diners, 
and drank half a bottle of wine. The possibility of the return of his 
Illness of the day before did not occur to him; he was convinced that 
die illness had passed off completely at the moment when, after falling 
asleep so exhausted, he had, an hour and a half later, sprung out of bed 
and thrown his assailant on the Arxir with such strength. Towards 
evening he began to feel giddy, and at moments was overcome by 
something like the delirium he had had in his sleep. It was dusk when 
he returned home, and he svas almost at raid of his nxim when he 
went into it. It seemed dreadful and uiK.innv in his flat. He walked 
up and down it several times, and even went into his kitchen, where 
he had scarcely ever been betore. “Here thev were heating plates yes- 
terday,” he thought. He locked the dexir securely anti lighted the 
candles earlier than usual. .\s he Wkid the dixir he remembered, half 
an hour before, passing the porter's lodge, he had called Mavra and 
asked her whether Pavel Pavlovtch had come in his absence, as though 
he could possibly have come. 

After lucking himselt m carefull), he opened the bureau, tixsk out 
the razor-case and opened the razor to hxik at it again. On the white 
bone handle there were still faint tr.iccs of blixxl. He put the razor back 
in the case and locked it up in the bureau agiin. He felt sleepy; he 
felt that he must go to Iscd at once — or "he w’ould not Ik fit for to- 
morrow.” He pictured the next day for Mmie reason as a momentous 
and "decisive” day. 

But the same thoughts that had haunted him all day in the street 
kept incessantly and persistently crowding and jostling in his sick 
brain, and he kept thinking, thinking, thinking, and for a long time 
could not get to sleep. . . . 

"If it is settled that he tried to murder me accidentally" he went on 
pondering, "had the idea ever entered his head before, if only as a 
dream in a vindictive moment’” 

He decided that question strangely— that “Pavel Pavlovitch did want 
to kill him, but the thought of the murder had never entered his head." 
In dioit: "Pavel Pavlovitch wanted to kill him, but didn’t know he 
wanted to kill him. It’s senseless, but that’s the truth," thought Vel- 
cfaanioov. 'It was not to get a post and it was not on Bagautov’s 
account he came here, though he did try to get a post here, and did 
nm to see Bagautov and was furious when he di^; he thought no 
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more of him than a chip. He came here on my account and he cama 
here with Liza . . . 

“And did 1 expect that he . . . would murder me?” Ife decided that 
he did, that he had expected it from the moment when he saw him in 
the carriage following Bagautov’s funeral. “I began, as it were, to 
expect something . . . but, of course, not that; but, of course, not that 
he would murder mcl . . . 

“And can it be that all that was true?" he cxcbimed again, suddenly 
raising his head from the pillow and opening his eyes. “All that that 
. . . madman told me yesterday about his love for me, when his chin 
quivered and he thumfied himself on the breast with his fist? 

“It was the absolute truth,” he decided, still pondering and analyzing, 

“that Quasimodo from T was quite sulTicicntly stupid and noble 

to fall in love with the lover ol his wife, about whom he noticed 
nothing suspicious m twents years' He had been thinking of me with 
respect, cherishing my memory and brcxiding over my utterances 
for nine years. (kmkI heasens! and I had no notion of itl He could 
not have been King sesterdas' But did he love me >csterday when he 
declared his feeling and stid ‘Let us settle our account'^ Yes, it was 
from haired that he loved me; that's the wrongest of all loves . . . 

“Of course It rnav hive h ipjsenctl, ot course it must have happened 

that 1 made a tremendous impression on him at T . Tremendous 

and 'grants ing’ is pisi what it was. and it's just with a Schiller like 
that, in the outer iorin of ^ QuasimiHlo. that such a thing could happen! 
He magnified me a hundredtold Ikc.uisc I impressed him too much in 
his philosophic solitude. ... It would he interesting to know by what 
I impressed him. Perhaps bv mv clem gloves and m\ knowing how 
to put them on. QuasimiHlos arc fond ot all that is aesthetic. Ought 
aren't thev iond ot u' .\ glose is often quite enough for a noble 
heart, and cs|)cci.illv one ot these 'eternal husbands.' The rest they 
supply themselves a ihoiiviiul times, and arc rc.idy to fight for you, 
to satisfy your slightest vsish What an opinion he had of my powers 
of fasem.iiton' Priha|>s it ssas just mv |so\veis of fascination that made 
the most impression on him. .\nd his erv then, ‘If that one. too . . . 
whom can one trust!' .\ttcr that erv one may well become a wild 
beast! . . . 

“H’m! He comes here 'to embrace me and to weep.* as he expressed 
it in the most abject way — that is, he came here to murder me and 
thought he came 'to embrace me and to weep.' ... He brought Liza 
loo. But, who knows? if I had wept with him, perhaps, really, he 
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a j^impse of lus own face in the looking<glass. **He must have read it 
and closed his eyes, and opened them again hoping that the letter 
would have changed into plain white paper. . . . Most likely he had 
done that a second time and a thirdl . . 


Chapter 17 


THE ETERNAL IirSBAND 


jAlLMOST exactly two years had passetl since the incidents we 
have described. We meet \’cUhaninov again on a IkmuiiUiI summer 
day, in the tram on one of our new!) o|>cncd railways, lie was going 
to Odessa for his own pleasure, to sec one ot his tnends, and also with 
a view to something else ot an agreeable nature. He hoped through 
that friend to arrange a meeting with an extremely interesting woman 
whose acquaintance he had long lieen eager to make. Without going 
into details we will coniine ourselses to obsersing that he hatl iKCome 
entirely transformed, or rather rctorme«l, during those tss'o years. Of 
his old hypochondria scarcely a tr.Kc runaiiuil. Of the sarious “rem- 
iniscences” and anxiety — the result of illness which h.ul lieset him two 
years before in Petersiiurg at the time ot bis unsuccessful lawsuit — 
nothing remained but a certain secret shame at the consciousness of 
his faint-hearteslness. What partly made iqi tor it was the conviction 
that It would never happen again, and that no one would ever know 
of it. It was true that at that time he had given up all wicieiy, had 
even begun to Ik slovenly in his dress, had crept away out of sight of 
every one — and that, of course, must have iKcn noticed bv all. Hut he 
fo readily acknowledged his transgressions and at ihe same lime with 
Mich a sclf-contident air of new life and vigour, that "every one” 
immediately forgave hiv momcn' iry falling aw’ay; in hut, those whom 
he had given up greeting were the first to rccogni/c him and hold out 
their hands and without any iircvune cpiest ions— just as though he 
had been absent on his ow*n |>er«>nal affairs, which were no busincu 
of theirs, and had only |usi cotnc hack from a distance. 'l*hc cause 
of all these salutary changes for the iKttcr was, of course, the winning 
of hia lawsuit. Vclchantnov gamed in all sixty thousand roubles— no 
great sum, of courw, but of extreme importance to him; to begin with, 
he felt himself on firm ground again, and so he felt satisfied at heart; 
he knew for certain now that he would not. “like a fool,” squander 
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this money, as he had squandered his first two fortune^ and that he 
had enough for his whole life. "However the social edifiM may totter, 
whatever trumpet call they’re sounding," he thought sometimes, as 
he watched and heard all the marvellous and incredible things that 
were being done around him and all over Russia; “whatever shape 
people and ideas may take, 1 shall always have just such a delicate, 
dainty dinner as 1 am sitting down to now, and so I’m ready to fiice 
anything." This voluptuous, comfortable thought by degrees gained 
complete possession of him and produced a transformation in his 
physical, to say nothing of his moral, nature. He looked quite a differ* 
ent man from the “sluggard” whom sve have described two years be- 
fore and to whom such unseemly incidents had befallen — he looked 
cheerful, serene and dignified. Lven the ill-humoured wrinkles that 
had Ixrgun to ap|>e.ir under his c\cs and on his forehead had almost 
been smtKithed away; the very tint of his face had changed, his skin 
was whiter and ruddier. 

At the moment he was sitting comfortably in a first<Iass carriage 
and a charming idea w.is suggesting itself to his mind. The next sta- 
tion was a iuiKtion and there was a new branch line going off to the 
right. He asked himself, "How ssould it lie to give up the direct way 
for the moment and turn oiT to the right'” TTicre, only two stations 
away, he lould sisit another kids of his .ia]uaintance who had only 
just returned from abroad, and was noss living in a provincial isola- 
tion. very tc«lious lor her, bu fasourablc for him; and so it would be 
possible to s|Kntl his time no less .igreeabls than at CXlcssa. especially 
as he ssould not miss his visit there either. Ihit he ssas still hesitating 
and could not cpiite make up Sis mind; he was waiting for something 
to decide him. .Mcansshile, the station was approaching and that some- 
thing ss’as not far olT. 

At this station the train Mop(yd fortv minutes, ard the passengers 
had the chance ol has mg dinner. .\t the entrance to the dining-room 
for the |sasscngers of the fust and second class there was, as there 
usually IS, a crosstl of impatient and hurrini {seoplr, and as is also 
usual, jicrhaps, a vandalous s«.enr ti>ok place. \ lady from a second- 
class carriage, who was rrmark.thls prettv but somewhat too gor- 
geously dressed for travelling, svas dragging after her an Uhbn, a 
very young and handwime oilker, who was trying to tear himself oul 
of her hands. I’hc youthful officer was rttremcly drunk, and the lady, 
to all appearance some elder relative, would not let him go. probebly 
apprehending that he would make a dash for the refreshment fair* 
Meanwhile, tn the crtiah, the Uhlan was joMled by a young merduat 
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who was also disgracefully intoxicated. He had been haqging about 
the station for the last two days, drinking and scattering his money 
among the companions who surrounded him, without succeeding in 
getting into the train to continue his journey. A scuffle followed; the 
officer shouted; the merchant swore; the lady was in despair, and, 
trying to draw the Uhlan away from the conflict, kept exclaiming 
in an imploring voice, “Mitenka! Mitenkal” This seemed to strike 
the young merchant as too scandalous; every one laughed, indeed, 
but the merchant was more oiTended than ever at the outrage, as he 
conceived it, on propriety. 

**Oh, I say: Mitenka!” he pronounced reproachfully, mimicking 
die shrill voice of the lady. “.\nd not ashamed lieforc folks!” 

He went staggering up to the lady, who had rushed to the first chair 
and succeeded in making the Uhlan sit down IksuIc her, stared at 
them both contemptuously and drawled in a sing-song voice — 

"You’re a trollop, )ou arc, dragging sour tail in the dirt!” 

*rhe lad) uttered a shriek and kxikcd alxnit her piteously for some 
means of escape. She was both ashamed and Inghtened, and, to put 
the finishing touch, the otHcer sprang up Irom the chair and, with a 
yell, made a dash at the merchant, but, slipping, lell back into the 
chair with a flop, llic laughter gress louder arouiul them, and no 
one dreamed of helping her; but Vclchaninov came to the rescue; 
he seized the merchant by the collar and, turning him round, thrust 
him five paces aw'ay from the trightened lads. And with that the scene 
ended; the merchant was oservs helmed h\ the sluxk and by Vcl- 
chaninov’s impressive figure; his companions led him away. The dig* 
nified countenance of the elegant 1) dressed gentleman prcxluced a 
strong effect on the jeering cri>wd; the l.iughter subsided. 'I1ic lady 
flushed and, almost in tears, was osertUiwing with expressions of grati- 
tude. The Uhlan mumbled: ’ Fanks, fanks'” and m.ide as though to 
hold out his hand to Vclchaninov, but insie.id ot doing so suddenly 
look it into his head to recline at lull length with his tret i>n the chairs. 

"Mitenka!" the lady moaned repro.ichfully, clasping her hands in 

horror. 

Vclchaninov was pleased with the .idveniure and with the whole 
siniation. The lady attracted him; she wms evidently a wealthy pro- 
vincial, gorgeously but tastelessly dressed, and with r.ithrr ridiculous 
manners — in fact, she combined all the characteristics that guarantee 
rociccw to a Petersburg galbnt with designs on the fair sex. A con- 
veraation 9pnng up; the lady bitterly compbined of her husband, who 
"had duappeared as soon as he had got out of the carnage and so waa 
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the cause of it all, for whenever he is wanted he runs oft somewhere’* 

’’Naturally,” the Uhlan muttered. 

”Ah, Mitenkal” She clasped her hands again. 

’’Well, the husband will catch it,” thought Velchaninov. 

’’What is his name? I will go and look for him,” he suggested. 

"Pal Palitch,” responded the Uhlan. 

“Your husband's name is Pavel Pavlovitch?” Velchaninov asked, 
with curiosity, and suddenly a familiar bald head was thrust between 
him and the lady. In a flash he had a vision of the Z^ahlebinins' garden, 
the inncKcnt games and a tiresome bald head being incessantly thrust 
between him and Nadyezhda Fedosyevna. 

“Here you arc at last!” cried his svife hysterically. 

It was Pavel Pavlovitch himself; he gazed in wonder and alarm at 
Velchaninov, as paiiK-stricken at the sight of him as though he had 
been a ghost. His stii|H'faction was such that he evidently could not 
for some minutes take in what his offended sisousc was explaining in 
a rapid and irritahle flow of words. At last, with a start, he grasped all 
the horror of his (visition: his own guilt, and Mitenka's behaviour, 
“and that this monsieur" (this was how the lady for some reason de- 
scrilKtl N’clehaninov) "has Ixrcn a saviour and guardian angel to us, 
while you — you arc alwass out of the was when you arc wanted. . . ." 

Velchaninov sudilcnls hurst out laughing. 

“Why, wc arc friends, wc’vc Ikcu friends since childhood!" he 
exclaimed to the astonished iadv. Putting his right arm with patron* 
izing familiarity rouiul the shouhlers of Pavel Pavlovitch. who smiled a 
pale smile, "Hasn’t he talked to you of Velchaninov?" 

“No, he never h.is," the latls res|ionded. somewhat disconcerted. 

“You might intriKliKe me to sour wife, you faithless friend!" 

"Ia|x»tchka ... It rcall) is .M. Velchaninov," Pavel Pavlovitch was 
beginning, hut he broke olT .ihashed. 

His wife turned crimson and flashed an angry look at him, probably 
for the “Lijwitchka.” 

“And, only fancy, he never let me know he svas married, and never 
invited me to the wedding, hut you, Olimpiada . . ." 

“Semyonovna," Pavel Pavlovitch prompted. 

“Semyonovna,” the Uhlan, who had drofiised asleep, echoed sud* 
dcnly. 

"You must forgive him, Olimpiada Semyonova, for my sake, in 
honour of our meeting . . . he's a good husband." 

And Velchaninov gave Pavel Pavlovitch a friendly sbp on the 
•houlder. 
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**I was ... I was only away for a minute^ my kw^** Pavd Pavlov* 
itch was beginning to say. 

"And left your wife to be insulted," Lipotchka put in at once. 
"When you’re wanted there’s no finding you, when you’re not wanted 
you’re always at hand . . .’’ 

"Where you’re not wanted, where you’re not wanted . . . where 
you’re not wanted . . .’’ the Uhlan chimed in. 

Lipotchka was almost breathless with excitement; she knew it was 
not seemly before Velchanmov, and flushed but could not restrain her* 
self. 

"Where you shouldn’t be you are too attentive, too attentivel” she 
burst out. 

“Under the bed ... he looks for a lover under the bed — where 
he shouldn’t . . . where he shouldn’t . . .’’ muttered Mitenka, sud* 
denly growing extremely excited. 

But there was no doing anything with Mitenka by now. It all ended 
pleasantly, however, and they got u[x>n quite friendly terms. Pavel 
Pavlovitch was sent to fetch coffee and soup. Olimpiada Semyonovna 

explained to Velchanmov that they were on their way from O , 

where her husband had a post in the service, to s|iend two months at 
their country place, that it was not far off, only thirty miles from the 
station, that they had a lovely house and garden there, that they always 
had the house full of visitors, that they had neighixiurs too, and if 
Alexey Ivanovitch would be »> gcxid as to eome and stay with them 
"in their rustic solitude" she would welcome him "as their guardian 
angel," for she could not rccdl without horror what would have 
happened, if . . . and so on, and so <in — in fact, he was ‘‘her guardian 
angel. . . .” 

"And saviour, and saviour," the Uhl.in insisted, with heat. 

Vekhaninov thanked her {xihtcl>, and replied that he was always at 
her service, that he was an ahuihitely idle man with no duties of any 
sort, and that Olimpia<la bemvonovna’s invitation was most Hatter* 
if^. He followed this at once with .sprightly conversation, successfully 
introducing two or three compliments. Lqxttchka blushed with pleas* 
ur^ and as soon as Pavel Pavlovitch returned she told him enthu* 
oasdcally that Alexey Ivanovnch had Ikcii so kind as to accept her 
invitation to spend a whole month with them in the country, and bad 
promised to come in a week. Pavel Pavlovitch smiled in mute despair. 
Olimpiada Semyonovna shrugged her shoulders at him, and turned 
her eyes up to the ceiling. At last they got up; again a gush of grati- 
tnde^ again the "guardian angel," again "Mitenka," and Pavel Pavlov* 
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itdb at last escorted his wife and the Uhlan to thdr oompartmeot. 
Vdchaninov lighted a cigar and began padng to and fro on the 
balcony in front of the station; he knew that Pavel Pavlovitch would 
run out again at once to ulk to him till the bell rang. And so it hap> 
pened. Pavel Pavlovitch promptly appeared before him with an 
uneasy expression in his face and whole figure. Velchaninov laughed* 
took him by the ellx)w in a friendly way, led him to the nearest bench* 
sat down himself, and made him sit down beside him. He remained 
silent; he wanted Pavel Pavlovitch to be the first to speak. 

"So you are coming to us?" faltered the latter, going straight to the 
point. 

“1 knew that would be it! You haven’t changed in the leastl" 
laughed Velchaninov. “Why, do you mean to say” — he slapped him 
again on the shoulder — “do you mean to say you could serioudy 
imagine for a moment that I could actually come and stay with you* 
and for a whole month too — ha-ha?" 

Pavel Pavlovitch was all of a twitter. 

“So you — ^are not coming!” he cried, not in the least disguising his 
relief. 

“I’m not coming. I’m not coming!" V'elchaninov laughed cona 
placently. 

He could not have said himself, however, why he felt so particularly 
amused, but he was more and more amused as time went on. 

"I>o you really . . . do you really mean it?” 

And saying this, Pavel Pavlovitch actually jumped up from his seat 
in a flutter of sus|)ensc. 

"Yes, I’ve told you already that I’m not coming, you queer feUow." 

“If that’s so, what am I to s.iv to Olimpiada Semyonovna a wedt 
hence, when she will be exi^ecting you and you don’t come?” 

“What a difliculty* 1V11 her I'sc broken my leg or something of that 
sort." 

“She svon’t believe ii.” Pas cl Pavlovitch drawled plaintively. 

“And you’ll catch it’“ Velchaninov went on laughing. “But I 
observe, my (wior friend, that you tremble before your delightful wife 
—don’t you?" 

Pavel Pavlovitch trial to smile, but it did not come off. That Vd* 
chaninnv had refusal to visit them was a gnosl thing, of course, hut 
that he should be over-familiar to him alvout his wife was diugrccable. 
Pavel Pavlovitch winced; Velchaninov noticed it. Meanwhile the 
second bell rang; they heard a skriH voice from the train anxsoualf 
calling Pavd Pavlovitch. The bner moved, fidgeted in his chair* but 
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did not rise at the first summons, evidently expecting something more 
firom Velchaninov, no doubt another assurance that he would not 
come and stay with them. 

**What was your wife’s maiden name?” Velchaninov inquired, as 
though unaware of Pavel Pavlovitch’s anxiety. 

"She is our priest’s daughter,” replied the latter in uneasy trepida* 
tion, listening and looking towards the train. 

"Ah, I understand, you married her for her beauty.” 

Pavel Pavlovitch winced again. 

"And who’s this Micenka with you?” 

"Oh, he’s a distant relation of ours — that is, of mine; the son of my 
deceased cousin. His name’s Golubtchikov, he was dcgrailcd for dis- 
orderly behaviour in the army, hut now he has lieen promoted again 
and we have been getting his equipment. ... I Ic's an unfortunate 
young man. . . 

“To be sure, the regular thing; the parts 's complete,” thought V’el- 
chaninov. 

"Pavel Pavlovitch!” the call came again from the tram, and by now 
with a marked tone of irritation in the voice. 

“Pal Palitchl" they heard in another thick vrMce. 

Pavel Pavlovitch tidgeted ami moved restlessly ai;ain, but Velchani- 
nov took him by the eilxiw and detained him. 

"How would vou like me to go this minute and tell sour wife how 
you tried to cut my thro it-” 

“What, what!” Pavel Pavlovitch sv is trrriblv alarmed, "(iotl for- 
bid!" 

"Pavel Pavlovitch' Pavel Pavlov. 'ch'” voues were heard calling 

again. 

“Well, be off now'” s.iul Vrlchaninov , letting him go at last, and 
still laughing genially. 

"So you won’t come^" Pavel Pavloviith sshisivred for the last time, 
almost in despair, and even put his hands iKfore him with the palms 
together in his old style. 

"Why, 1 swear I won't come' Run, there’ll lie trouble, you know." 
And with a flourish he held out his hand to him and was startled 
at the result: Pavel Pavlovitch did not take his hand, he even drew 
his own hand back. 

The third bell rang. 

In one imunt something strange happened to both of them; both 
iccined transformed. Something, as it were, quiverctl and burst out 
ia Vdehaninov, who had been Lauding only just before. He clutched 
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Pavel Pavlovitch by the shoulder and held him in a and furioos 
grip- 
'll 1—7 hold out this hand to you," showing the palm o£ his left 
hand, where a big scar from the cut was still distinct, "you certainly 
might take it!" he whispered, with pale and trembling lips. 

Pavel Pavlovitch, too, turned pale, and his lips trembled too; a con- 
vulsive quiver ran over his face. 

"And Li7.a?" he murmured in a rapid whisper, and suddenly hia 
lips, his cheeks and his chin began tu twitch and tears gushed from hit 
eyes. 

Velchaninov sickk! before him stupefied. 

"Pavel Pavlovitch' Past! Paslovitch*” they heard a scream from the 
train as though some one were being murdered — and suddenly the 
whistle sounded. 

Pavel Pavlovitch roused himself, flung up his hands and ran full 
speed to the tram; the train was already in motion, but he managed 
to hang on vmiehow, and went flsing to his compartment. Vel- 
chaninov remained at the station and onlv in the evening set off on 
his original route m another tram. 11c did not turn off to the right 
to see his fair triend -he telt too much out of humour. And how he 
regretted it afterwards' 







THE DOUBLE 

( A PBT£MBUEO POBM ) 


Chapter 1 

It was a hitlc licforc eight o'clock in the morning when Yakov 
Petruvitch Ciolyadkin, j titular councillor, woke up from a long sleep. 
He yawned, stretched, and at last o{Kncd his eyes completdy. For 
two minutes, however, he lay in his bed without moving, as thoug h 
he were not yet c}uitc certain whether he were awake or still asleqp» 
whether all that was going on around him were real and actual, or the 
continuation ot his contused dreams. Very soon, howxver, Mr. Golyad- 
kin's senses liegan more clearly and more distinctly to receive their 
habitual and everyday impressions. Ihe dirty green, smoke>begrimedf 
dusty walls of his little r<H>m, with the mahogany chest of drawers 
and chairs, the table painted red, the sola covered with American 
leather ot a rahlish colour with little green flowers on it, and die 
clothes taken oil m haste overnight and llung in a crumpled heap on 
the vita, ItMiked at him fan. .lariv. A' last the damp autumn day, 
muggv and dirty, |Ke{Kil .nio the rtKim through the dingy window 
|iane with such a hostile, vuir grimaie that Mr (tolvadkin could not 
possibly doubt that he w is n<it in the land of Nod, but in the city o£ 
Petersburg, in his own llit on the tourth storey of a huge block o£ 
buildings in .Shestilavot».hnv .Stiect When he had made this imporunc 
discovers Mr. (ioly.ulk.m nerstuislv elosed his eyes .is though re- 
gretting his dream and want ng ti* go luck to it for a moment. But a 
minute later he leapt out ot kd at one Uniiui, probably all at once 
grasping the idea aliotit whuh his scattered and wandering thoughts 
had Ikcii revolving biom his iKd he ran straight to a httle round 
looking glass that si«mmI on his shest ot ilravvers. lliough the sleepy, 
short 'Sighted countenance and nthrr bald head rcBcctcd in the look- 
ing glass were of such an insignituant tyix that at first sight tlvey 
would certainly n«g have attr.uird |Miticular attention in any one, yet 
the owner of the countenance vvas satisfied with all that he saw in the 
looking*gl«m. "What a thing it would Ik," uid Mr. (iolyadkio in an 
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imdertone^ *Sdbat a diiog it would be if 1 were not up to the tnaiic 
to-day, if something were amiss, if some intrusive pimple had made 
its appearance or anything else unpleasant had happened; so far, 
however, there’s nothing wrong, so far everything’s all right.” 

Greatly reheved that everything was all right, Mr. Golyadkin put 
the looking-glass back in its place and, although he had nothing on 
his feet and was still in the attire m which he was accustomed to go 
to bed, he ran to the little window-^nd with great interest began 
looking for something in the court>ard,' U|x)n which the windows of 
his flat looked out. Apparently W’hat he was hxiking for in the yard 
quite satisfied him tixi; his tacc beamed with a self-sat i shed smile. 
’Ilien, after first peeping, howeser, behind the piirtition into his valet 
Petrushka’s httlc room and making sure that Petrushka was not there, 
he went on tiptoe to the table, o(x;ned the drawer in it anil, fumbling 
in the furthest corner of it, he UM>k trotn under old vcllow’ pa|Kr$ and 
all sorts of rubbish a shibbv green (vtcket txMik, o|Kncd it cautiously, 
and with care and relish (>ee(>ed into the furthest and most hidden 
fold of It. Probably the roll of grein, grtv, blur, red and particoloured 
notes looked at (lolsadkin, Uxi, w.th approval with a radiant face he 
laid the open pixkct b<x>k iKtoro him anil rulviwd his hands vigorously 
hk token of the greatest satist ution. Pinallv, he tiHik it out— his com- 
forting roll of notes — and, tor the hundredth time since the previous 
day, counted them over, carctullv snuxithiiig out ever) nine iKtwccn 
his forefinger and his thumb 

’*Scven hundred and titty roubles in notes,” he concluded at last, 
in a half-whisper, "Seven hunilrcd and tilty roubles, a noteworthy 
sum! It’s an agreeable sum,” he went on, in a voice weak and trem- 
bling with gratihcation, as he pindied the roll with his fingers and 
smikd signihcantiv ; "it’s a very igreeabie sum’ A sum agreeable to 
amy one’ 1 should like to see the man to whom that would lie a trivial 
sum! There's no knriwmg what a man might not do with a sum like 
that. . . . What’s the meaning of it, though’” thought Mr (lolyadkin; 
”vtdlC>e*s Petrushka’" And still in the same attire he (>ec{icd behind 
the partition again. Again there was no sign of Petrushka; and the 
samovar standing on the floor was IksuIc itself, fuming and raging in 
solitiide, threatening every minute to boil over, hissing and lisping in 
hs mysterious bnguage, to .Mr. Golyadkin something like, "Take me^ 
good people, I'm boiling and perfectly ready.” 

”Damn the fellow,” thought Mr. ( iolyatlkin. "That b/y brute might 
radly drive a man out of all patience; where’s he dawdling now?” 

In }ust indignation he went out into the hall, which coosimd ci a 
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Hide ooitdKM at die end of which was a door into the entry, and aaMr 
his servant surrounded by a good*sized group of lackeys of all s oct % 
a mixed rabble from outside as well as from the flats of the house. 
Petrushka was telhng something, the others were listening. Appar- 
ently the subject of the conversation, or the conversation itself, not 
please Mr. Golyadkin. He promptly called Petrushka and returned to 
his room, displeased, and even upset. “That beast would sell a «««« 
for a halfpenny, and his master before any one,” he thought to hinU” 
self: “and he has sold me, he certainly has. 1 bet he has sold me for a 
farthing. Well.?" 

“They’ve brought the livery, s’«r.” 

“Put It on, and come here.” 

When he had put on his livers, Petrushka, with a stupid smile on 
his face, went in to his master. His costume ssas incredibly st range- 
He had on a much-ssorn green lisirs, with frased gold braid on it, 
apparently made tor a man a sard t..ller than Petrushka. In his hand 
he had a hat trimmed ssith the same .told braid and with a feather 
in It, and at his h.p hung a ttMitman s sssord in a leather sheath. 
Finall), to complete the picture*, Petrushka, ssho alss'ass liked to be 
in neghgt, ssas barrf*N»ied .Mr (lolsidk n loeiked at Petrushka from 
all sielcs and ssas appircntls satisticd. 'I he lisers h.id evidently been 
hircel for some solemn occas.on. It might Ik eibsersed, teio, that dur- 
ing his master’s ins|Kci>on Petrushka ssaichcd him ssith strange ex- 
pcctancs aiul ssith maiked irioMts follosseel esers movement he 
made, svhich cstrcmels embarrassed Mr (>ulsadkin. 

“Well, and boss .ilxnit the carnage'” 

“The carnage is here tem ” 

“For the sshole das’” 

“For the svholc das Tssents use roubles." 

“.■Xiul have the Uiots Ikcii sent' ’ 

“Yes." 

“I)olt! can’t even s.is. 'Yers, nr.’ Hring them here." 

Expressing his sitist.Kiion that the beKits titled. Mr. Golyadkitt%iked 
for his lea, and for vsater to ss.uh and sh.isc. He shaved with great 
care and washetl as Krupulouslv. hurriedly sipped his tea and pro* 
ceeded to the princip.il final pr'icess of attiring himself: he put on an 
almost new pair of trousers, then a shiri-fresnt svith brass studs, and a 
very bright and agreeably floss ered waisicivit; about his neck he tied 
a gay, particoloured cravat, and finally drew on his coat, which waa 
also newish and carefully brushed. As he dressed, he more than onoe 
looked lovingly at hit btMs, lifted up first one leg and then the odber* 
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admired their shape, kept muttering something to himself, and from 
time to time made expressive grimaces. Mr. Golyadkin was, however, 
extremely absent-minded that morning, for he scarcely noticed the 
little smiles and grimaces made at his expense by Petrushka, who was 
helping him dress. At last, having arranged everything properly and 
having finished dressing, Mr. Ctolyadkin put his pocket-book in his 
pocket, took a final admiring look at Petrushka, who had put on his 
boots and was therefore also quite ready, and, noticing that everything 
was done and that there was nothing left to wan for, he ran hurriedly 
and fussily out on to the stairs, with a slight throbbing at his heart. 
The light-blue hired carriage w'lth a crest on it roiled noisily up to the 
steps. Petrushka, winking to the driver and some of the gaping crowd, 
helped his master into the carnage; and, hardly able to Mq^HCss an 
idiotic laugh, shouted in an unnatural voice; “OlT!” jum(>ed up on the 
footboard, and the w'holc turnout, clattering and rumbling noisily, 
rolled into the Nevsky Prospect. As soon as the light-blue carriage 
dashed out of the gate, Mr. (ioUadkin rubbed his hands convulsively 
and went otT into a slow, noiseless chuckle, like a jubilant man svho 
h.ts succeeded in bringing otT a splendid [lerformance and is as pleased 
as Punch with the fierformance himseit. Immediately after bis access 
of gaiety, however, laughter was rcpl.KCil bv a strange and anxious 
expression on the face of Mr. (lolsadkin. 'rhough the we.itber was 
damp and muggv, he let dosvn windows of the carmige and 

began carefully scrutini.''ng the p.isvrs-b> to lett and to right, .it once 
assuming a decorous .ind sctiate air when he thought ans one was 
looking at him, .-Vt the turning from I.itrvnv Street into the Nevsky 
Prospect he w’as startled bv a most unpleasant senvition and. frowning 
like some poor wretch whose corn has Ixren accidrntailv iroshlen on, 
he huddled with alnvisc panic-strit.kcn haste into the darkest corner of 
his carriage. 

He had seen two of lus e/>lle.igtirs. two voting ilerks serving in the 
same government department. 'I he vriiing clerks were .ilv>, it seemed 
to Mr. Golyadkin, extremely ama/ed at meeting their colleague in 
such a way; one of them, in fact, ftointeii him out to the other. Mr. 
Golyadkin even fancied that the other had actually called his name, 
which, of course, was very unsermiv in the street. Our hero concealed 
himself and did ntrt resfiond. *’*I*hc silly youngsters!’* he Itrgan reflect* 
ifig to himself. "Why, what is there urange in it * A man in a car- 
riage, a man needs to he in a carriage, and so he hires a carriage. 
They're simply noodles! I know them— simply silly youngsters, who 
still need thrashing! They want to be (uid a sabry for playing pitch* 
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farthing and dawdling about, that’s all they’re fit for. I’d let them all 
know, if only . . 

Mr. Golyadkin broke off suddenly, petrified. A smart pair of Kazan 
horses, very familiar to Mr. Golyadkin, in a fashionable droshky, drove 
rapidly by on the right side of his carriage. The gentleman sitting in 
the droshky, happening to c.itch a glimpse of Mr. Golyadkin, who was 
rather incautiously poking his head out of the carriage window, also 
appeared to be extremely astonished at the unexpected meeting and, 
bending out as far as he could, looked with the greatest curiosity and 
interest into the corner of the carnage in which our hero made haste 
to conceal himself. 'I he gentleman in the droshky was Audrey Filip- 
povitch, the head of the oflke in which Mr. Golyadkin served in the 
capacity of assistant to the chief clerk. Mr. Golyadkin, seeing that 
Andrcy FilipjxA'Hch rciogni/ed him, th.it he was looking at him open- 
eyed and that it was iin|V)ssihle to hide, blushed up to his cars. 

“liow or not* (^dl hack or not* Ricogni/e him or not?” our hero 
wondered in indcserihahic ini;ui'>h. “Or pretend that 1 am not myself, 
but vimelvKlv else strikingly like me. and lofik as though nothing 
were the matter Simpiv not I, not I — and that’s all.” said Mr. Golyad- 
kin, takini; olT his hat to .\iulrcs Fihpisositch and keeping his eyes 
fixed u|ion him. ‘ I’m . . . I’m all ncht,” he whisjxrred with an effort; 
‘Tm . . . ipiite all ri,;ht It’s not 1, it’s not I — and that is the fact of 
the matter.” 

Soon, hosseser. the droshky , isseil the carrhige, and the magnetism 
of his chiefs eses was at an end. Yet he went on blushing, smiling 
and muttering something to himself. . . . 

“I was a fool mu to call hack,’’ he thought at last. “I ought to have 
taken a Isolder line aiul Isehascd with gentlemanly openness. 1 ought 
to have saul, ’’nus is hove* it is. ,\ndrey Fihpjiovitch, I’m asked to the 
dinner tn«»,' ami th.it ’s all it is'" 

Then, stiddeiilv recall ng how* taken .ilvick he h.id been, our hero 
flushetl as hot as fire, frow ned. and cast a terrible defiant glance at the 
front corner of the carriage, a glance c.ilculatcd to reduce all his foes 
to ashes. At last, he was suddmlv inspired to pull the cord attached 
to the driver’s cllmw, and stopjKcl the carriage, telling him to drive 
back to Litevnv Street. Ylie f.ict was, it was urgently necessary for 
Mr. Cmlyadkin, prolviblv for the sake of his own peace of mind, to 
*#y something very interesting to his doctor, Krestvan Ivanovitch. 
And, though he had made Krestvan Ivanoviich's acquaintance qtuK 
recently, having, indecsl, only paid him a single visit, and that one die 
previous week, to consul^ him about some symptom. But a doctor, as 
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diqr say, it like a priest, and it would be stupid for him to keep out 6t 
ti^t, and, indeed, it was his duty to know his patients. **Will it be all 
right, thought** our hero went on, getting out of the carriage at the 
door of a five^orey house in Liteyny Street, at which he had told die 
driver to stop the carriage: “Will it be all right? Will it be proper? 
Will it be appropriate? After all, though,” he went on, thinking as he 
mounted the stairs out of breath and trying to suppress the beating 
of his heart, which had the habit of beating on all other people's stair* 
cases, “after all, it’s on my own business and there’s nothing repre* 
hensible in it. . . . It would be stupid to keep nut of sight. Why, of 
course, I shall behave as though I were quite all right, and have simply 
looked in as I passed. . . . He will sec that it's all |ust as it should be.** 

Reasoning like this, Mr. (kdyadkin mounted to the second storey 
and stopped before flat number five, on which there was a handsome 
brass door-phtc with the inscription — 

Krestiw IwvoM-nii Ri-tesspit/. 

Doctor of SieJutnc and Surgery 

Stepping at the door, our hero nude h.istc to assume an air of 
propriety, ease, and csen of a certain atTahihts. and prepared to pull 
the bell. As he uas about to do so he |>romptU and rather appro* 
priately reflected that it might Ik Ikc'ct to come to-morrow, and that 
h was not very pressing for the moment. Hu' as he suddenly heard f(M)t- 
steps on the stairs, he immediate Is changeel his mind again and at 
once rang Krestyon Ivanositcli's bell — ssith an air, moreover, of great 
determinauon. 


Chapter 2 

^IhE doctor of medicine and surgery, Krestvan Ivannvitch Ruten 
spitz, a very hale, though cldrrU man, with thick eyebrows and 
whiskers that were lieginning to turn grey, eyes with an expressive 
gienm in them that looked capable ot routing every disease, aiul. lastly, 
whb orders of some distinction on his breast, was sitting in his con* 
siikiiig*room that morning in his comfofi.ible armiluir. He was drink* 
iag cofiec^ which his wife had brought him with her own hand, 
smokijtg a dgar and from time to time writing presenpeions for his 
patients. After prescribing a draught for an old man who was suHef* 
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iiig from haemorrhoids and seeing the aged patient out by the side 
door, Krestyan Ivanovitch sat down to await ^ next visitor. 

Mr. Golyadkin walked in. 

Apparently Krestyan Ivanovitch did not in the least eiq)cct nor 
desire to see Mr. Golyadkin, for he was suddenly taken aback for a 
moment, and his countenance unconsciously assumed a strange and, 
one may almost say, a displeased expression. As Mr. Golyadkin alwwMr 
always turned up inappropriately and was thrown into confusioa 
whenever he approached any one alxiut his own little affairs, on rhi* 
occasion, too, he was drs]x:ratcly embarrassed. Having neglected to 
get ready his first sentence, which was invariably a stumbling>block 
for him on such occasions, he muttered something — apparendy an 
apology — and, not knowing what to do next, took a chair and sat 
down, but, rcali/ing that he had sat down without being asked to do 
so, he was immediatcK conscious of his lapse, and made haste to efface 
his offence against ctK)uettc and gcMKl breeding by promptly getting 
up again from the scat be had taken uninvited. Then, on second 
thoughts, dimly (icrcnving that he had committed two stupid blunders 
at once, he immediately dcvided to commit a third — that is, tried to 
right himself, muttered y>meihing, smiled, blushed, was overcome 
with embarrassment, s.ink into expressive silence, and finally sat down 
for good and did not get up again. Only, to protect himself from all 
contingencies, he Icxikcd at the doctor with that defiant glare which 
had an extraordinary power o. iguratisely crushing Mr. Cjoiyadkin's 
enemies and reducing thcin to ashes. I1us glance, moreover, expressed 
to the full Mr. (>oK.idkin’s inde|scndcncc — that is, to speak pbinly, 
the fact that Mr. Ctol\.uikin was “all righi." that he was "quite him- 
self, like evcrvlxKly else," and that there was "nothing wrong in his 
U|>pcr storey." Krestyan Ivaivivitcb coughed, cleared his throat, appar- 
ently in token of approsal and assent to all this, and bent an inquisi- 
tnrul interrogative ga/e iqxm his sisitor. 

"1 have tome to iiouble sou a second time, Krestyan Ivanovitch,** 
began Mr. (iolyadkin, with a smile, "and ni>w I venture to ask your 
indulgence a second time. . . .” He was obviously at a loss for words. 

"H’m . . . Yes!” pronounced Krestyan Ivanovitch, puAng out a 
spiral of smoke and putting dowm his cigar on the tabic, "but you 
must follow the irratinent prescribed you; 1 explained to you that 
what would be brnefkul to your health is a change of habits. . . . 
Hmertainmcm, for instance, and, well, friends — ^you should visit your 
acquaimaoccs, and not be hostile to the bottlci and hkcwise keqi dieer- 
M eompany.** 
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Mr» Ccklyadkin, sdll smiling hastened to observe that he thou^t he 
was like every one else, that he lived by himself, that he had entertain- 
ments like every one else . . . that, of course, he might go to the 
theatre for he had the means like every one else, that he spent the day 
at the office and the evenings at home, that he was quite all right; he 
even observed, in passing, that he was, so far as he could see, as good 
as any one, that he lived at home, and, finally, that he had Petrushka. 
At this point Mr. Golyadkin hesitated. 

‘*H’m! no, that is not the order of proceeding 1 want; and that is not 
at all what 1 would ask you. I am interested to know, in general, are 
you a great lover of cheerful company? Do >ou take advantages of 
festive occasions; and, well, do vou lc.ui a melancholy or a cheerful 
manner of life?” 

“Krestyan Ivanovitch, I . . 

“H’m! ... I tell you,” interrupted the iloetor, "th.u sou must have 
a radical change of life, must, in a certain sense, break in sour char- 
acter." (Krestyan Ivanovitch laiil sjKvial stress tm the ssortls "hreak in,” 
and paused tor a moment with a virs signiheant air.) ".Must not 
shrink from gaiets, must visit entertainments aiul dubs, and in any 
case, he not hostile to the Ixittle. Sitting at home is not right tor you 
. . . sitting at home is im()ossiblc tor sou.” 

“I like quiet, Kresfsan Is'anovitch,” said .Mr. (ioly.tdkin, with a sig- 
nificant look at the doctor and evidently seeking words to express hit 
ideas more succcssfulls : “In my ilat there's only me and Petrushka. 
... 1 mean ms man, Krestyan Ivanovitch. I mean to sav, Krestyan 
Ivanovitch, that I go my way, my own way, Krestvan Ivanovitch. I 
keep myself to myself, and so far as I can see am not dc|scndent on 
any one. I go out for walks, trio, Krestvan Ivanovitch." 

"What ? Y cs! well, now.ulays there's nothing .igrccable in walking: 
the clinute's extremely bad.” 

"Quite so, Krestyan Ivanovitih. 'I hough I'm a |x*.iceablr man, 
Krestyan Ivanovitch, as I've h.ul the honour of explaining to you 
already, yet my way lies apart, Krestyan Ivanovitch. 'I'hr ways of life 
are manifold. ... I mean ... 1 mean to uy, Krestyan Ivanovitch. 

. . . Excuse me, Krestyan Ivanovitch, I've no great gitt for cliKjucni 
^king." 

"H’m . . . you say . . ." 

"1 say, you must excuse me, Krestyan Ivanovitch, that as far as I 
cut see 1 am no great hand at eloquence in speaking," Mr. Ckslyadkin 
aitkiilatcd^ stammering and hesitating, in a half-aggrieved voice. "In 
that respect; Krestyan Ivanovitch, I’m not quite like other people" he 
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added, with a peculiar smile, **! can't talk much, and have never learnt 
to embellish my speech with literary graces. On the other hand, I act, 
Krestyan Ivanovitch; on the other hand, I act, Krestyan Ivanovitch.** 
“H'm . . . How's that . . . you act?” responded Krestyan Ivanovitdu 
Then silence followed for half a minute. The doctor looked some- 
what strangely and mistrustfully at his visitor. Mr. Golyadkin, for his 
part, too, stole a rather mistrustful glance at the doctor. 

“Krestyan Ivanovitch,” he began, going on again in the same tone 
as before, somewhat irritated and puzzled by the doctor's extreme 
obstinacy: “I like tranquillity and not the noisy gaiety of the world. 
Among them, I mean, m the noisy world, Krestyan Ivanovitch, one 
must be able to polisii the floor w ith one’s boots . . ." (here Mr. Gol- 
yadkin made a slight scra|)c on the flfxir with his toe); “they expect 
it, and they expect puns too . . . one must know how to make a 
perfumed compliment . . . that’s what they expect there. And I've 
not learnt to do it, Krestsan IvanoMtch, I’ve never learnt all those 
tricks. I’ve never had the time. I'm a simple person, and not ingenious, 
and I’ve no external |Htlish. On that side 1 surrender, Krestyan Ivanov- 
itch, I lay down my arms, s(K;aking in that sense.” 

All this Mr. Ctolyatikin pronounced with .in air which made it per- 
fectly clear that our hero uas far trom regretting that he was laying 
down his arms m that sense and that he had not learnt these tricks; 
quite the contrary, indeed. \s Krestsan Ivanovitch listened to him, 
he looked tlown with a very u pleasant grimace on his f.ice, seeming 
to have a presentiment ot somctliing. Mr. Ciolyadkin's tir.idc was fol- 
lowed by a rather long and signilicant silence. 

“You have, I think, departed a little trom the subject,” Krestyan 
Ivanovitch said at last, in a low soice: *'I confess 1 cannot altogether 
understand you.” 

“I'm not a great hand at el(x]ueni sjxraking. Kresty n Ivanovit^; 
I've had the honour to intorm sou. Krestsan Ivanovitch. already,” 
said Mr. Ciolvadkin, qvaking this time in a sharp and resolute tone. 
“H’m!” . .'. 

“Krestyan Ivanovitch'*' iKgan Mr. (lolsadkin again in a low but 
more significant voice, in a somewhat solemn style and emphasizing 
every |NJin(; "Krestyan Ivanovitch, sshen 1 came in here I began with 
apologies. I repeat the same thing again, and again ask for your in- 
dulgence. There's no need fur me u» conceal it, Krestyan Ivanovitch. 
I'm an unimportant man, as you know; Inn, fortunately for me, 1 do 
tegret being an unim)iortant man. Quite the contrary, indeed, 
Krestyan Ivanovitch. and,, to he perfectly frank. I'm proud that I'm not 
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a great man but an unimportant man. I'm not one to intrigue and 
Fm proud of that too^ I don't act on the sly» but openly, without 
cunning, and although I could do harm too, and a great deal of harm, 
indeed, and know to whom and how to do it, Krestyan Ivanovitch, 
yet 1 won’t sully myself, and in that sense I wash my hands. In that 
sens^ I say, I wash them, Rrcstyan Ivanovitch!” Mr. Golyadkin paused 
expressively for a moment; he spoke with mild fervour. 

“I set to work, Krestyan Ivanovitch,” our hero continued, "directly, 
openly, by no devious ways, for I disdain them, and leave them to 
others. I do not try to degrade those who arc perhaps purer than you 
and 1 . . . that is, I mean, I and they, Krestyan IvanovitLh — I didn't 
mean you. I don’t like insinuations; I’ve no taste for Lontcm{)tible 
duphaty; I’m disgusted b> slander and calumny. I only put on a mask 
at a masquerade, and don’t sscar one lx*forc {xrople every day. I only 
ask you, Krestvan Ivanosttch, how sou would revenge yourself upon 
your enemy, sour most malignant enems — the one sou would con* 
sider such'” Mr. Ciolsadktn concluded with a challenging glance at 
Krestyan Ivanovitch. 

Though Mr. (loisadkm pronounced this with the utmost distinct* 
ness and clearness, weighing his wools with a sell-cnntidcnt air and 
reckoning on their proiiahlc ctTect, set meanwhile he lcx>kcd at Krest* 
yan Ivanovitch with anxicts, with gre it anxiets, with extreme anxiety. 
Now he was all eyes, and ttmidls waited lor the ilrxlor’s answer with 
irritable and agoni/cd tm(>aiience Hut to the (icrplexity and com* 
plete amazement of our hero, Krestyan Ivanovitch only muttered 
something to himself; then he moved his arm<hair up to the table* 
and rather drily though (xilitelv innounced v>mcihing to the effect 
that his time was prccirjus, anci ihit he did not e|uiie understand; that 
be was ready, however, to attend to hirn as 1 ir as he was able, hut he 
would not go into anything further tint did not (f>niern him. .\l this 
point he took the pen, drew a piece ot (M|>er tow arils him, cut out of 
it the usual long strip, and announced tlut he would immediately 
prescribe what was necessary. 

"No, it’s not necessary, Krestyan Ivanovitch’ No, that’s not neces* 
•ary at all!" said Mr. <»olyadkin, getting up from his seat, ami clutch* 
i^g Krestyan Ivanovitch s right hand, “lliat isn't what's wanted, 
Krestyan Ivanovitch." 

And, while he uid this, a queer change came over him. His grey 
eyes gteamed strangely, his lips began to quiver, all the muscles, all 
(he features of his face began moving and working. He was ircfldbliQg 
aS over. Afecr stopping the doctor's hand, Mr. (mlyaslkin fedlowed 
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hU fine movement by standing motionless, as though he had no ooo> 
fidence in himself and were waiting for some inspiration h>r further 
action. 

Then followed a rather strange scene. 

Somewhat perplexed, Krestyan Ivanovitch seemed for a momen t 
rooted to his chair and gazed open-eyed in bewilderment at Mr. Gol- 
yadkin, who looked at him in exactly the same way. At last Krestyan 
Ivanovitch stood up, gently holding the bning of Mr. Golyadldnh 
coat. For some seconds they Uith stexx! like that, motionless, with their 
eyes fixed on e.ich other. '1 hen, however, in an extraordinarily strange 
way came Mr. (ioK.idkin‘s second movement. His lips trembled, his 
chin began twitching, and our hero quite unexpectedly burst into 
tears. Soblnng, ^haklng his head and striking himself on the chest with 
his right hand, while ssith his left clutching the lining of the doctor’s 
coat, he tried to say vnnething and to make some explanation, but 
could not utter a word. 

At last Krestyan Ivanositch recovered from his amazement. 

“Oimc, calm joursclt!” he brought out at last, trying to make Mr. 
Golyadkin sit down in an arm-chair. 

**1 have enemies, Krestsan Ivanovitch, 1 have enemies; I have 
malignant enemies ssho base sworn to turn me. . . Mr. Golyadkin 
anssvered in a irighteiml sshts|)er. 

"Come, come, sshy enemies* You mustn't talk alxiut enemies! You 
really mustn't. Sit dossn, sil lossn.” Krestyan Ivanovitch went on, 
getting Mr. (iol\.iilkin oikc for all into the arm<hair. 

Mr. (.tol).idkin sat dossn at last, still keeping his eyes fixed on the 
ikictor. With an extremcls displeased air. Krestyan Ivanovitch strode 
from one end of the room lo an«*ther. .\ long silence folloss'cd. 

“I'm grateful to \i u. Kicstsan Isanovuch, I’m very grateful, and 
I’m very sensible of all sou’se slone for me now. To 'ly dying day 1 
shall never forget sour kindness. Krestsan Ivanovitch,” said Mr. G<d> 
yadkin, getting up tiom his scat ssiih an ollendcd air. 

**(a»me, give over' 1 tell sou. give over!" Krestyan Ivanovitch re* 
sponded rather sternlv to Mr. (iolsailkin’s outburst, making him sit 
down again. 

■'Well, what's the matter? Tell me sshai is unpleaunt,” Krestyan 
Ivatmvitch went on. "and svhat enemies arc you talking about? What 
is wrong?" 

"No, Krestyan Ivanovitch, we’d better leave thatt now," answered 
Mr. Golyadkin, casting tkiwn his eyes: "let us put all that aside for 
the time. . . . Till another time, Krestyan Ivanovitch, till a more 
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oonveiuent moment, when everything will be discovered and the mask 
fall* otf certain faces, and something comes to light. But, meanwhile, 
now, of course, after what has passed between us . . . you will agree 
yourself, Krestyan Ivanovitch . . . Allow me to wish you good*morn* 
iitg, Krestyan Ivanovitch,” said Mr. Golyadkin, getting up gravely 
and resolutely and taking his hat. 

"Oh, well ... as you like . . . h’m . . .” (A moment of silence 
followed.) ”For my part, vou know . . . whatever 1 can do . . . and 
1 sincerely wish you well." 

**] understand you, Krestyan Ivano\itch, I understand: I understand 
you perfectly now. ... In any tase excuse me for having troubled 
you, Krestyan Ivanositch.” 

“H’m, no, I didn't mean that. Ihmcsir, as jou please; go on t.ik- 
ing the medicines as bciorr. . . .” 

”1 will go on with the medicines as sou s.)s, Krestsan Isanovitch. 
I will go on ssith them, and 1 will get ilum at the same ihemist’s. . . . 
To be a chemist nossada)s, Krestvan Ivanositch, is an im{x>rtant 
business. . . .” 

“How so* In what sense do vou mean*” 

“In a very ordinary sense, Krestvan Ivanositch. I mean to say that 
nowadays that's the wav of the world . 

“H’m . . .” 

“And that every sills voungster, not on!v a chemist's Ixiv, turns up 
his nose at respectable (<o(>le.” 

"H’m. How do you understand that* ' 

“I’m speaking ot a certain |Krv>n, Krestvan Ivanovitch ... of a 
common acquaintance ot ours, Krestyan Ivanovitch, of Vladimir Sero* 
yonovitch. . . .” 

“Ah!" 

“Yes, Krestyan Ivanovitch: and I know ccrtiin jiropic, Krestyan 
Ivanovitch, who don’t quite keep to the general rule ot telling the 
truth, Kimetimes." 

“Ah! How v>*" 

“Why, yes, it is wi. but that’s neither here nor there they sometimes 
manage to serve you up a fine egg m gr ivy “ 

“What.* Serve up what*" 

“An egg m gravy, Krestyan Ivanovitch. It’s a Russian saying. l*hey 
know hofw to congratulate some one at the right moment, (or uutance; 
there ore pcofde like that." 

“Goografubic.*" 
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oongratubte, Krestyan Ivanovitch, as some one I know very 
well did the other day!** 

'‘Some one you know very well . . . Ahl how was that?” said 
Krestyan Ivanovitch, looking attentively at Mr. Golyadkin. 

“Yes, some one I know very well indeed congratulated some one 
else 1 know very well — ^and, what’s more, a comrade, a friend his 
heart, on his promotion, on his receiving the rank of assessor. This was 
how it happened to come up: ‘I am exceedingly glad of the oppor> 
tunity to olTcr jou, Vladimir Scmyonovitch, my congratulations, my 
sincere congratulations on your receiving the rank of assessor. And 
I’m the more pleased, as all the world knows that there are old 
women nowadavs wlio tell fortunes.’” 

At this |X)int .Mr. (jolyadkin gave a sly n<xl, and screwing up his 
eyes, looked at Krestyan Ivanositeh. 

“H‘m. Iso he said that. . . .” 

"He did, Krests in Ivanov itch, he siul it and glanced at once at 
Andrey I*ilip|x«viieh, the un«.le ot our Prince Charming, Vladimir 
Semyonositsh Hut whit iv it t<> me, Kristvan Ivanovitch, that he has 
been made an asseswir * \Vh .t is it to me ' \nd he wants to get married 
and the milk is seareelv drv on his lips, it 1 may be allowed the ex* 
prcssion. .\nd I siid as intieh Vkulimir bcmyonovitch, said 1* I’ve said 
everything now; allow me to witlulraw.” 

‘iVm . .” 

"Yes, Krcsiv.in Iv iinivivh, at .»w me now, I sav, to withdraw. But, 
to kill two birds with one stone, as I twitted our young gentleman 
with the old women I turneil t • Khra Olsufvevna (it all happened 
the day iKforc vrvtcidiv at OUutv Ivanov itch’s), and she had only 
]ust sung a v>ng toll oi trrhng, ’You’ve sung songs lull of feeling, 
madame,’ viiel I, but tnev’vc not l>een listened to with a pure heart.' 
And by that I hinted pluiilv, Krestvan Ivanov luh hinte plainly, that 
they were not running I'tcr her now, bat looking higher. . . .” 

’’.Ml' .\nel wh.»t d.«l he sav* ’ 

"He swallowed the pill, Krestyan Ivanoviteh, as the s.iying is." 
"H’m . . . •’ 

"Yes, Kresty in lvanovit«h. To the old man himself, too, 1 saidf 
‘Olsufy Ivanovitch,’ said I, *1 ktMwv how much I’m indelrtcd to you, I 
appreciate to the full all the kindness you’ve showered upon me from 
•wy chtldhood up. Hut ojkii vour eyes, Olsufy Ivanovitch,* I said. 
'Look about you. 1 myxll do things oficnly and aboveboard, <Msufy 

Ivanovitch.* " 

"Oh, reallyr 
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*Yes, Krestyan Ivanovitch. Really. . . 

"What did he say?” 

”Yes, what, inde^ Krestyan Ivanovitch? He mumbled one thing 
and another, and i know you,’ and that ‘his Excellency was a bcnevo* 
lent man’— he rambled on. . . . But, there, you knowl he’s begtm to 
be a bit shaky, as they say, with old age.” 

“Ahl so that’s how it is now. . . 

”Yes, Krestyan Ivanovitch. And that's how we all arel Poor old 
man! He looks towards the grave, breathes incense, as they say, while 
they concoct a piece of womanish gossip and he listens to it; without 
him they wouldn’t . . .” 

^Gossip, you say^” 

”Yes, Krestyan Ivanovitch, they’ve conciKted a womanish scandal. 
Our bear, too, had a finger in it, and his nepheu', our Prince Charm* 
ing. They’ve joined hands with the old w'omen and. of course, they’ve 
concocted the affair. Would you believe it^ They plotted the murder 
of some one! . . 

"The murder of some one**’ 

“Yes, Krestyan Ivanovitch, the mord murder of some one. They 
^>read about . . . I’m s(ve.iking ot a m.in 1 know very well." 
Krestyan Ivanovitch notided 

"They spread rumours .iImiiu him I conicss I'm .isharned to 
repeat them, Krestyan Ivanovitch ” 

“H’m” ... 

"They spread a rumour that hr had signed a |>romisc to marry 
chough he was alreadv engaged in ano'licr (juartcr . . . and would 
you believe it, Krestvan Ivanovitch. to whom’" 

“Really*” 

“To a cook, to a liisrcputahle Cermin woman from whom he used 
to get his dinners; instead ot paving what he owed, he olfcresl her his 

hand” 

“Is that what tiKy say*” 

“Would you believe it, Krestvan IvaiwAiuh* .V low (ierman, a 
nasty shameless (ierrnan, Karohna Ivanovna, it you know . . ." 

“I confess, for mv part . . 

“1 understand you, Krestyan Ivanoviiih, I understand, and for my 
part I feel it. . . 

“Tell me, please, where arc you living n<»w*" 

“Where am 1 hving now, Krestyan Ivanovitch?” 

“Ye* ... I want ... 1 believe, you used to live . . .“ 

*Yci^ Krcatyan Ivanovticb, I di4 I used to. To be itiit I livedl* 
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answered Mr. Golyadkin, accompanying his words with a little laug^i, 
and somewhat disconcerting Krestyan Ivanovitch by his answer. 

"No, you misunderstood me; I meant to say . . 

“I, too, meant to say, Krestyan Ivanovitch, I meant it too,” Mr. 
Golyadkin continued, laughing. "But I’ve kept you far too long, 
Krestyan Ivanovitch. 1 hope you will allow me now, to wish you good- 
morning.” 

A 1 fH • • • 

“Yes, Krestyan Ivanovitch, I understand you; I fully understand 
you now," said our hero, with a slight flourish before Krestyan Ivanov- 
itch. "And so permit me to wish you g<x)d morning. . . .” 

At this point our hero made a scrape with the toe of his boot and 
walked out of the room, leaving Krestyan Ivanovitch in the utmost 
amazement. As he went down the doctor’s stairs he smiled and rubbed 
his hands gleefulis. On the steps, breathing the fresh air and feeling 
himself at liberty, lie was certainly prc[>ared to admit that he was the 
happiest of mortals, and ihcreujxm to go straight to his office — ^when 
suddenly his carnage rumbled up to the dour: he glanced at it and 
remembered evers thing. Petrushka was already opening the carriage 
door. Mr. (iulyadkin was completely overwhelmed by a strong and 
unpleasant sens.iiion. He blushed, as it were, for a moment. Some- 
thing seemed to stab him. I ie was )ust ab«>ut to raise his foot to the 
carriage step when he siulderlv turned round and looked towards 
Krestyan Ivanovuch’s window. Yes, u was so! Krestyan Ivanovitch 
was standing at the window, was stroking his whiskers with his right 
hand and staring with vime curiositv at the hero of our story. 

“That diK'tor is sills, *' thought Mr. (lolvadkin, huddling out of sight 
in the carnage; “eMremrlv mIIv. He may treat his patients all right, 
but still . . . he’s as stupid as a jsnst.” 

Mr. Ciolvadkin s.it tlown, Petrushki shouted “Ofir* ai J the carriage 
rolled towards Nevsky Pto%|Kct again. 


Chapter 3 

I.X. that morning was spent by Mr. Golvadkin in a strange 
bustle of activity, (.ht reaching the Nevsky Prospect our hero told the 
driver to atop at the ba/aar. Skipping out of his carnage, he ran to the 
Arcade, accompanied by Petrushka, and went straight to a shop where 
gold and stiver articles ware for sale. One could see from his very eif 
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diat he was ovefwhdmed with business and had a terrible amount to 
doh Arraoging to purchase a complete dinner* and tea-service for 
fifteen hundred roubles and including in the bargain for that sum a 
cigar<ase of ingenious form and a silver shaving-set, and finally, 
asking the price of some other articles, useful and agreeable in their 
own way, he ended by promising to come without fail next day, or 
to send for his purchases the s.imc day. kle ttxik the number of the 
shop, listening attentively to the shopkcc|xrr, who was very pressing 
for a small deposit, said that he should have it all in gtxxl time. After 
which he took leave ot the ama/cd shopkeeper ami, followed by a 
regular flock of shopmen, walked along the Arcade, continually l<x>k- 
ing round at Petrushka and ddn:ently seeking out fresh shops. On the 
way he dropped into a mones -changer's and changed all his hig notes 
into small ones, and though he lost on the exchange, his |x»cket-b(X)k 
was considerably fatter, which esidcntly atTorded him extreme satis- 
faction. Finally, he stopcKrd at a shop tor ladies' dress-materials. Here, 
too, after deciding to purchase gixKls tor a considerable sum, Mr. 
Golyadkin promisctl to come agi.n, took the number ot the shop and, 
on being asked tor a defxisit. assured ihc shopkeeper chat he "should 
have a defxisit t«xi, all in g«x>d time" 'I hen hr \isited several either 
shops, making purchases in e.uh ot 'hem, asked the price ot various 
things, sometimes arguiiig a long time with the shopkeeper, going out 
of the shop and return. tig two or 'hrre '.rius m t.ut, he elisplaycd 
exceptional activitv. I‘r<im the .\ri.i<!e oio hem went to a well kimwn 
furniture shop, where he ordered turnituie tor six rooms; he admired 
a fashionable and verv ingenious lodn latdr for kifltrs' use in the 
latest style, and, assuring the shof kecixr that he would certainly send 
for all these things, walkeel out ot the shop, as usual promising a elc- 
posit. Then he went otT wimrwhrrc else and ordrrrii something more. 
In short, there seemed to i>e no end to the businevs he had to get 
through. At last, .Mr. Ckilvadkm seemed to grow hr.iriily sick of it 
all, and he began, grxxiness knows whs, to lx- tornienied by the stings 
id conscience. Nrathing would have mdu.rfl him now, for instance, 
to meet Andrey Fili{>|vrvirch, or evm Krrstv UI Ivanovuch. 

At last, the town ckxk struck three When Mr. (lolyadkin finally 
took hjs seat in the carriage, of all the purchases he had made that 
morning he had, it apfieared, in reality only got a pair of gloves and 
a bottle of teem, that cost a rouble and a half. As it was still rather 
early, he ordered his coachman to stop near a wcU-kiiown restaurant 
io Y^sky Prospect which he only knew by reputaticm, got out laf the 
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carriage, and hurried in to have a li^t lunch, to rest and to wait fat 
the hour fixed for the dinner. 

Lunching as a man lunches who has the prospect before him of 
going out to a sumptuous dinner, that is, taking a snack of something 
in order to still the pangs, as they say, and drinking one small glass of 
vodka, Mr. Golyadkin established himself in an arm-chair and, mod> 
estly looking about him, (icacefully settled down to an 
nationalist pa^icr. After reading a couple of lines he stood up and 
looked in the looking-glass, set himself to rights and smoothed himself 
down; then he went to the window and looked to see whether his 
carnage was there . . . then he s.it down again in his pbee and took 
up the pajier. It was noticeable that our hero was in great excitement. 
Glancing at his watch and seeing that it was only a quarter past three 
and that he had consc({uently a giKjd time to wait and, at the same 
time, opining that to sit like that was unsuitable, Mr. Golyadkin 
ordcral chocolate, thoii.;h he felt no particular inclination for it at 
the moment. Drinking the ch<K.olate and noticing that the time had 
moved on a little, hr ssetr up to pas his bill. 

ilc turned round and mss f.u'ng him tsvo of his colleagues, the 
same two he had me' that motniiig in Litesns Street — soung men, 
very much his )umors U)th in age .md in rank. Our hero's relations 
with them ssere neither one thing nor the other, neither particularly 
friendly nor ojicids IiosmIc. (.otnl m inners were, ot course, observed 
on Ixith sides tlute ss.is no iscr int.m.us, nor could there be. The 
meeting at this moment ssas exttemeh distastelul to Mr. Golyadkin. 
He frowned a little, and w is dtscomcricd ior an instant. 

“Yakov I’etrositwh. ^.dos I’etrositch'" chir^Kd the two reg^ister 
clerks. "You here' What hrings s«>u' . . 

"Ah, It IS you, genilrmen,” Mr. (.ioK.uikin interrupted hurriedly, 
somewhat embarrassed and scaml ili/ed bs the am /ement of the 
clerks and by the abruptness ol their address, but teeling obliged, 
however, to a})|Kar launts and free and c.is\. “You’ve deserted, gentle* 
men, he-he-hc. . . ." 'Ilien, to keep up his dignity and to condc* 
scend to the luseniles, with whom he neser oserstepped certain limits, 
he attempted to slap one of the souths on the shoulder; but this effort 
at good fellowship did not suneed aiul. instead of being a well-bred 
little iest, priKluicd quite a dilTcreni rtfect. 

"Well, and our bear, is he still at the otlkc?" 

"Who*8 that, Yakov Pctroviich?" 

"Why, the bear. Du you mean to uy you don’t know whose name 
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is? * . .** Mr. Golyadkin laughed and turned to the cashier to 
take his change. 

"I mean Andrey Filippovitch, gentlemen,’* he went on, finishing 
with the cashier, and turning to the clerks this time with a very serious 
face. The two register clerks winked at one another. 

“He’s still at the office and asking for you, Yakov Pctrovitch,” 
answered one of them. 

“At the office, ch! In that case, let him stay, gentlemen. And asking 
for me, eh?” 

“He was asking for )ou. Yakov Petrovitch; hut what’s up with you, 
scented, pomaded, and such a swclP . . .” 

“Nothing, gentlemen, nothing! that’s enough,” answered Mr. Gol- 
yadkin, looking assay svith a cunstraincil smile. Seeing that Mr. Gol- 
yadkin was smiling, the clerks laughed aloud. Mr. Ciolsadkin was a 
Lttle offended. 

‘i’ll tell sou as friends, gentlemen,” our hero s.iul, after a brief 
silence, as though making up his mind (sshich, indeed, ssas the case) 
to reveal y>mcthtng to them, ’'^ou all knoss me, gcntleincn, but 
hitherto you’ve knoss n me onis on one suie. No one is to blame for 
that and I'm conscious that the tauh his Ikcii partis ms ossn.” 

Mr. Golyadkin purscsl up his bps and looked signiticantly at the 
clerks. The clerks ssinkcil at one another again 
“Hitherto, gentlemen, sou base no- knoss n me. To explain rnywif 
here and now would not Isc quite appropriate. 1 ssill onIs touch on it 
lightly in passing. There arc (Kopic, gentlemen, ssbo ilishkc round- 
about ways and onlv mask ihemulses at masipu radr s. i here are 
people who do not see man’s highest asocation in {xilishing the floor 
with that bor>ts. Ihere arc (Koph. gentlemen, ssbo retusr to say that 
they are happy and emosing a tull Itlc sshen, for instance, their 
trousers set propcris. ihere arc (scople, finally, ssbo dislike dashing 
and whirling about tor no ob)C(t, fassnmg, and licking the dust, and 
above all, gentlemen, (loking their noses sshere ilirv are not wanted. 
. . . I’ve told you almost everything, gciitlcmeii; iioss allosv me to 
withdraw. . . 

Mr. Golyadkin paused. As the register clerks had nosv got all that 
they wanted, both of them svith great incivility burst into shouts of 
laughter. Mr. Cioiyadkin dared up. 

“Laugh away, gentlemen, laugh away for the time licingl If you 
live long enough you will sec," he said, with a feeling of offended 
dignity, uking his hat and retreating to the door. 

“But I will say more, gentlemen,” he added, turning for the last time 
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to die raster derki, **I will cay more— you are bodi here widi me 
£ace to face. This, gentlemen, is my rule: if I fail 1 don’t lose heart, if 
I succeed I persevere, and in any case I am never underhand. I’m not 
one to intrigue — and I’m proud of it. I’ve never prided myself on 
diplomacy. They say, too, gentlemen, that the bird flics itself to the 
hunter. It’s true and I’m ready to admit it ; but who’s the hunter, and 
who’s the bird in this case? That is still the question, gentlemeni’* 

Mr. Golyadkin subsided into clcx^uent silence, and, with a most 
significant air, that is, pursing up his lips and raising his eyebrows as 
high as possible, he bowed to the clerks and walked out, leaving them 
in the utmost amazement. 

“What .ire your orders now'*’ Petrushka asked, rather gruffly; he 
was probably weary of banging .ilx»ut in the cold. “What are your 
orders’’’ he asked Mr. (ioUadkin. meeting the terrible, withering 
glance with w'hich our hero had protected himself twice already that 
morning, and to w Inch he had recourse now fur the third time as ho 
came down the steps. 

“To the Ismailov sky Bridge.’’ 

“To the Ismailov skv Bridge' OiT'*’ 

“Their dinner will not liegin till .ifter four, or perhaps five o’clock,’* 
thought Mr (iolvadkin; “isn't it earlv now’ However, 1 can go a little 
early: besides, it's onlv a familv dinner. .\nd so I can go sans fafoiu, 
as they viv among well bred |x-op!e. Whv shouldn’t 1 go sans fofoni^ 
The bear loKl us, too. th.n it * ould all lx* sans fofons, and so I will be 
the same. . . Siuh were Mr ( tolv.idkin's reflections and rneanwiule 
hit evcitement grew more and more .uiite. It could be seen that he 
was preparing himselt tor some great enterprise, to s.iv nothing more; 
he muttered to himscli. gesti«.iil.i'ed with his right hand, continually 
looked out of his iarrtige window, vi that, looking at Mr. (^lyadkin, 
no one would have said that he w is on his way to a gtxKl dinner, and 
only a simple dinner in his tain. Is circle- fans fafons. as they say 
among welldirrd (vopir Finallv. lust at Ismailovskv Bridge, Mr. 
Ciolyadkin |iotnied out a house: and the «. image rolled up rHiisily and 
stopped at the first entraiKC on the right Noticing a feminine figure 
at the second^torey window, Mr. (lolvadkin kiwcd his hand to her. He 
had, however, not the slightest idea what he was doing, for he fek 
more dead than alive at the moment. I le got nut of the carnage psde^ 
distracted; he mountcil the str)>s, took oit his hat, medumcatty 
straightened hiimclf, and though he felt a slight trrmbbng in his kneo^ 
be went upstairs. 

**Obufy Ivanovitch?** he inquired of the man who opened the door* 
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**At lioiB^ sir; at least he*s not at home, his honour's not at home." 
"What? What do you mean, my good man? I — ^I’ve come to dinner^ 
brother. Why, you know me?” 

"To be sure I know you! I've orders not to admit you.” 

“You . . . you, brother . . . you mUSt be making a mistake. It’s I, my 
boy. I’m invited; I’ve come to dinner,” Mr. Golyadkin announced, 
taking off his coat and displaying unmistakable intentions of going 
into the room. 

“Allow me, sir, you can’t, sir. I’ve orders not to admit you. I’ve orders 
to refuse you. That’s how it is.” 

Mr. Golyadkin turned pale. At that vcr\ moment the door of the 
inner room opened and Gerasimitch, Olsufy IvanoMtch's old butler, 
came out. 

**You see the gentleman wants to go in, Emelyan Gerasimitch, and 
1 ” 

“And you’re a fool, .Mcxeitch. Go inside and semi the rascal Semyon* 
itch here. Its impossible,” he s.iid jxtiitcly but tirmU, addressing Mr. 
Golyadkin. "It’s quite inqxissiblc. IIis honour Ix-gs sou to excuse him; 
he can’t sec you.” 

“He said he couldn’t sec me'" Mr. Gols.idkin asked uncertainly. 
"Excuse me, Gerasimitch. whs is it im[X)ssible’” 

“It’s quite im{x)ssii)lc I’sx informed sour honour; they s.ud ‘Ask 
him to excuse us.’ Ttics can’t see sou.” 

“Why not’ Hoss’s thit’ Whs’” 

“Allow me, allow me' . . .” 

“How is It, though' It’s out of the ijiiestion' .\iiiiouncc me. ... 
How is it.’ I’ve come to dinner. . . .’* 

“Excuse me, excuse mr. . . 

“Ah, well, that’s a difTcrent matter, they asked to Ik excused; but, 
allow me, Gerasimitch; how is it, (icrasimiich’” 

“Excuse me, excuse me!” replied C<rrasitnilch, very firmly putting 
away Mr. Golyadkin s hand and m.iking ss'ay for tsvo gentlemen who 
walked into the entry that very instant. "^I he gentlemen in question 
were Andrey Filippovitch and his nephew, V'ladimir Semyonovitch. 
Both of them Irwked with amazement at Mr. (<olyadkin. Andrey 
Filippovitch seemed about to say something, but Mr. ( iolyadkin had 
by now made up his mind; he was by now walking out of Olsufy 
Ivanovitch’s entry, blushing and smiling, with eyes cast down and 
a countenance of helpless bewilderment. "I will come afterwards, 
Gcraaifflitch; 1 will explain myself: 1 hope that all this will without 
dday be espbined In due season. . , 
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**Yakov Petrovitch, Yakov Petrovitch ..." He heard the voice of 
Audrey Filippovitch following him. 

Mr. Golyadkin was by that time on the first landing. He turned 
quickly to Andrey Filippovitch. 

“What do you desire, Andrey Filippovitch?” he said in a rather 
resolute voice. 

“What’s wrong with you, Yakov Petrovjtch? In what way?” 

“No matter, Andrey Filip|X)vitch. I’m on my own account here. Tllia 
is my private life, Andrey Filup(xivitch.” 

“What’s th.u?’’ 

“1 say, Andrey FiIip{)oMtch, that this is my private life, and as for 
my being here, as far as I can sec, there’s nothing reprehensible to be 
found in it as regards my ofTicial relations.” 

“What! As regards your ofhcial . . . What’s the matter with you, my 
good sir?” 

“Nothing, Andrey Filip^xivitch, .ibsolutely nothing; an impudent 
slut of a girl, and nothing more. . . .’’ 

“What! What'” .-Xndrey Filip|x>vitch was stupefied with amazement. 
Mr. (folyadkin, who had up till now then looked as though he would 
fly into Andrey Filipjiovitch's f.ice, seeing that the head of his office 
was laughing a little, almost unv.onsciouslv took a step forward. An> 
drey Filip^xivitch )um|scd l).ick. Mr. (iolvadkin went up one step 
and then another, .\iidres l*ilip|x>vii,.h kxiked about him uneasily. 
Mr. (tolyadkin mounted the *'airs rapidly. Still more rapidly Andrey 
Filipixiviich darted into the flat and slammed the dcxir after him. 
Mr. (ioly .idkin was left alone hvers thing grew dark before his eyes. 
He was utterly nonplussed, and si«kk1 now in a sort of senseless hest* 
tation, as though re>.albng something extremely senseless, too, that had 
hap|<ened s|uite recently, “i ch, cch*’’ he muttered, smiling with con- 
straint. Meansshile, there came the sounds of steps and voices on the 
stairs, pri4>.ibly ot other guests invited bs Oisufy Ivanovitch. Mr. 
(iolyadkin recovered himselt to some extent: put up his raccoon collar, 
concealing hiinselt liehind it as far as possible, and began going down- 
stairs with rapid little ste|H, tripping and stumbling in his haste. He 
felt overcome by a sort ot weakness and numbness. His confusion was 
such that, svhen he came nut on the steps, he did not even w'ait for 
his carriage but walknl across the muddy court to it. When he 
reached hu carnage and was about to get into it, Mr. Golyadkin 
inwardly utiercsl a desire to sink into the earth, or to hide in a mouse- 
hole together with his carriage. It seemed to him that everything in 
Obufy Ivanovitch 's hotuc was looking at him now out of every win- 
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dow. He knew that he would certainly die on the ipot i£ he were to> 
go back. 

*'What are you laughing at, blockhead?" he said in a rapid mutter 
to Petrushka, who was preparing to help him into the carriage. 

**What should I laugh at? Tin not doing anything; where arc we 
ID drive now?” 

“Go home, drive on. . . 

“Home, off!" shouted Petrushka, climbing on to the footboard. 

“What a crow’s croak!” thought Mr. Ciolyadkin. Meanwhile, the 
carriage had driven a ginxl distance from Ismailovsky Bridge. Sud* 
denly our hero pulled the cord with all his might anil shouted to the 
driver to turn back at once. I'hc coachman turned his horses and 
within two minutes was driving into Olsiifv Ivaiiositch’s yard again. 

“Don’t, don’t, sou fixil, hack!” shotiteil Mr. (lolyailkm — and, as 
though he were cvjxicting this order, the driver made no reply but, 
without stopping at the entrance, druse all round the «.our(>ard and 
out into the street again. 

Mr. Gol^adkin did not ilrive home, but, after passing the Semyonov- 
sky Bridge, told the driser to return to a sulc street and stop near a 
restaurant of rather modest ap(H-arance. (ietting out of the carriage, 
our hero settled up sstth the driser and so got ml of his ci]uipagc at 
last. He told Petrushka to go home and ass ait his return, while he 
went into the restaurant, tiM>k a pnsa’e riM>m and ordered dinner. He 
fek very ill and his brain svas in the utmost contusion and liuios. For 
a long time he svalked up and ilossn the r<M>m in agitation; at List he 
sat down in a chair, prop(>e«i his brosv in his hands and iKgan doing 
his very utmost to consider and sct'Ic M^nicihmg relating to lus present 
position. 


Chapter 4 

TChAT day the binhd.iy of Klara Olsufycvna, the only daughter 
o£ the civil councillor, Ikrciidycv, at one time Mr. (irilyadkin’s bene* 
factor and patron, was licing cclcbr.itcd by a brilliant and sumptuous 
rimner-party, such as had not Ikco seen for many a long day within 
die walls of the flats in the neighlmurhood of Ismailovsky Bridge-** 
a dinner more like some Balthazar’s feast, with a suggestion of some* 
ditf^ Babylonian in its brilliant luxury and style, with Veuve ClicquoC 
champagne, with oysters and fruit from Eliscyev’s attd MUyutiii*i| 
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with all lorts of fatted calve*, and all grades of die govemnent service. 
This festive day was to conclude with a brilliant ball, a small birthday 
ball, but yet brilliant in its taste, its distinction and its style. Of course. 

I am willing to admit that similar balls do happen sometimes, thou^ 
rarely. Such balls, more like family rqoicings than balls, can only be 
given in such houses as that of the civil councillor, Berendyev. 1 will 
say more; I even doubt if such balls could be given in the houses of 
all civil councillors. Oh, if 1 were a poet! such as Homer or Pushkin, 

I mean, of course; with anv lesser talent one would not venture-4 
should certainly have painted all that glorious day for you, oh, roy 
readers, with a free brush and brilliant colours! Yes, I should begin 
my poem with my dinner, I should lay sjiecial stress on that striking 
and solemn moment when the tirst goblet was raised to the honour 
of the t}ucen of the fete. I should describe to you the guests plunged 
in a reverent silence and ex|>cctation, as eUxjucnt as the rhetoric of 
Demosthenes; I should descrilK tor sou, then, how Andrey Filip* 
povitch, having as the eldest ot the guests some right to take preoo* 
dence, adorne<l ssith bis grey hairs ami tlie orders that well befit grey 
hairs, got up from bis seat .md raised alx>sc his head the congratulatory 
gbss of sparkling wine- brought from a distant kingdom to edebrate 
such occasions and more like iicascnlv nectar than plain W'ine. I would 
portray for you the guests and the happs parents raising their glasKS, 
Kjo, after .Viulrey Filipi'ositk.h, ard tasteiiing upon him eyes full of 
expectation. I ssould devvrihc fur sou how the vime Audrey Filip* 
(wvitch. VI ottrn incniioncd, after dropping a tear m the glass, debv* 
erni his congrat illations and good ssishes, prn{soscd the toast and 
drank the health . . . but I tonfrss, I frecK confess, that I could not do 
(ustice to tbe v»lrmn moment when the queen of the fete, Klara 
Ohufycsn. 1 , blushing like a rose in spring, with the glow of blits and 
of mcNlrsts. was so osefcome In her feelings that sJ" sank into the 
arms oi her temler mamma, how that tender niamma shctl tears, and 
how the father, Olsuty Isanosiich. a hale old man and a privy council* 
lor, who had lost the use of his legs in his long years of service and been 
rewarded by drstiiu for his devotion ssiih inscstmcnts, a house, tome 
small estates, and a Ix-auuful daughter, v't^ied like a little child and 
announced through his trars that his Ivxceltrncv was a benevolent man. 

1 could not, 1 laniiivel) could not. dcscrilw the enthusiasm that fol* 
losvcd that moment in every bran, an enthtmasm clearly evinced in 
the conduct of a youthful register clrtk (though at that mcmient he 
waa more hkc a civil councillor than a register clerk), who was moved 
Id tean^ toos at he Uttened to Andrey FiUppovitdi. In hit mm, loa^ 
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Audrey Filippovitch was in that solemn moment quite unlike a ool« 
kgiate councillor and the head of an office in the department— yes, he 
was something else . . . what, exactly, I do not know, but not a 
collegiate councillor. He was more exalted! Finally . . . Oh, why do 
I not possess the secret of lofty, powerful language, of the sublime 
Wyl^ to describe these grand and edifying moments of human life, 
which seem created expressly to prove that virtue sometimes triumf^s 
over ingratitude, free-thinking, vice and envy! 1 will say nothing, but 
in silence — which will be better than any eloquence — I will point to 
that fortunate youth, just entering on his twenty-sixth spring— to 
Vladimir Semyonovitch, Andrey Filippovitch ’s nephew, who in his 
turn now rose from his seat, who in his turn pro{'K>sed a toast, and 
upon whom were fastened the tearful eyes of the parents, the proud 
qtes of Andrey Filippovitch, the modest eyes of the queen of the fete, 
the solemn eyes of the guests, and even the decorously envious eyes 
of some of the young man's youthful colleagues. I will say nothing 
of that, though I cannot refrain from observing that everything in 
rhar young man — who was, indeed, s{Kaking in a complimentary sense, 
more hke an elderly than a youmr man— cvcr\ thing, from his bloom- 
ing cheeks to his asscssorial rank, seemed almost to (proclaim aloud the 
lofty pinnacle a man can attain ihrouv’b moralitv and goosl principles! 
1 will not describe how /Vnton Antonovitch Svrtotchkin, a little old 
man as grey as a badi;cr, the head clrrk of a department, who was a 
colleague of Andrey t’ilip{Nivit«.h’s an<l hail onte Ikcii also of CMsufy 
Ivanovitch's, and was an old friend of the famdv and Klara Olsufy- 
cvna's godfather, in his turn pro()osid a tout, crowed hke a cock, and 
cracked many little )okes; how In this extrerneU pri*j»er breach of 
propriety, if one nii> use su, h an expression, he made the whole 
company bugh till thes crini, and how Klara Olsiitsevna, at her 
parents’ bidding, ressarded him tor his joculiritv and |M<Iitcness with 
a kiss. I will only say that the guests, ssho must h ne telt like kinsfolk 
and brothers after such a dinner, at last rose from the table, and the 
dderly and more vdid guests, after a brief interval s|ieiit in frientUy 
conversation, intrrs|Krscd with v>me candid, though, of course, very 
polite and proper, olncrvations, ssent deiorouslv into the next room 
and, without losing valuable time, promptly divided themselves up 
into parties and, full of the seme r»f their ow’n tligmiy, installed them- 
aehres at tables covered with green liai/e. .Meanwhile, the bdies estate 
Itthed in the drawing-room suddenly became very affable and began 
tal king about drcss-nutcrbls. And the venerable host, who had kwt 
the uie of his legs in the service of loyalty and religion, and had been 
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rewarded with all the bleningt we have enumerated above, began 
walking about on crutches among his guests, supported by VlaHimiy 
Semyonovitch and Klara Olsufyevna, and he, too, suddenly becoming 
extremely afTable, decided to improvise a modest litde dance, regard* 
less of expense; to that end a nimble youth (the one who was more 
like a civil councillor than a youth) was despatched to fetch musicians, 
and musicians to the number of eleven arrived, and exactly at half* 
past eight struck up the inviting strains of a French quadrille, followed 
by various other dances. ... It is needless to say that my pen is too 
weak, dull, and spiritless to describe the dance that owed its inspiration 
to the genial hospiiality of the grey-headed host. And how, 1 ask, can 
the mixlest chronicler of Mr. (>olyadkin’s adventures, extremely in* 
tcrcsting as they arc m their own way, 1k>w can 1 depict the choice 
and rare mingling ol Ixrauty, brilliance, style, gaiety, polite solidity 
and solid jsolitdicss, s|H)rtiscness, jos, nil the mirth and playfulness!^ 
these wives and daughters (if (Ktts officials, more like fairies than 
ladies — in a compliment iry sense — with their lily shoulders and thdr 
rosy faces, their etlicrcal figures, their playfully agile homeopathic-*- 
to use the exalted langiKigc appropriate — little feet' How can I de* 
Krilse to you, fin.ilK, the gallant oihuals, their partners — gay and 
solid youths, steids, gleeful, decorouslv \ague, smoking a pipe in the 
inlcrsals iKtween the daiu ng in a little green room apart, or not 
smoking a pqv in the iiiteis ds iKtween the dances, every one of them 
with a highU ies|<ct.iiifv surname and rank in the sersicc — .dl steeped 
in a sense of the elegant anu a sense of their own dignity; almost all 
s{tcaking breiuh to their partners, or it Russian, using only the matt 
well-lHcd expressions, comphinents and protuund olsscrvations, and 
only in the smoking room {xr nutting themselves yime genial lapses 
from this high tone, M>me phraxs of cordial and friendly brevity, such, 
for instaiur, as: " ’I'on my vnil. I’cika, you r.ikc, you did kick oil that 
IKilka III sivir," or, ‘1 say, Vasva, vou dog. you cUd give your partnei 
a tunc ot It.'* For all iho, as I’ve ahc.idv b.td (he honour of cxpbtnioig, 
oh, my readers' mv |xn fails me, and therefore 1 am dumb. Let us 
rather return to Mr. (.t«>lyadkin, the true and only hero of my very 
truthful talc. 

The foci IS that he found lumscll iwv m a very strange {vmtion, to 
say the leau ol u. He was here als*g genilcmen— -that is, not at the 
dance, but alimnt at the danse: he was “all tight, though; he could 
lake care of himself,'* yet at this moment he uros a hitle astray; he 
was standing at that moment, straage to say— on the londtof of dK 
back stairs to CHsufy Ivaiiovitch*s flat. But it was "all right** hb stand* 
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iog diere; he was **qiiite well.** He was sunding in a corner, huddled 
in a place which was not very warm, though it was dark, partly hidden 
fay a huge cupboard and an old screen, in the midst of rubbish, litter, 
and odds and ends of all sorts, concealing himself for the time being 
and watching the course of proceedings as a disinterested spectator. 
He was only looking on now, gentlemen; he, too, gentlemen, might go 
in, of course . . . why should he not go in? He had only to take one 
step and he would go in, and would go in very adroitly. Just now, 
though he had been standing nearly three hours between the cupboard 
and the screen in the midst of the rubbish, litter, and oilds and ends 
of all sorts, he was only quoting, in his own justiiicatton, a memorable 
phrase of the French minister, Villesle: “.Ml things come in time to 
him who has the strength to \s.iit.“ Mr. (>olyadkin h.id re.id this 
sentence in some Ixxik on quite a dilTerent suh|cct, hut now very aptly 
recalled it. The phrase, to begin with, \s.is exceedtnglv appropriate to 
his present position, and, indeed, why should it n«>t occur to the mind 
of a man w'ho had been waiting tor almost three hours in the cold 
and the dark in expectation of a happy ending to his advrniures^ After 
quoting very appropriately' the phrisc ol the French minister, V'lllcsie, 
Mr. Golyadkin immediately thought ot the Turkish si/ier. Mart* 
stmiris, as well as ot the iKautdul Margrasine Luisc, whose story he 
had read also in some Ixxik. Ihen it occurred to his mind that the 
Jesuits made it their rule that any means ysere |u%tiricd it only the 
end were attained. Fortifying himself s«>nu\yhat with this historical 
fact, Mr. Golyadkin sa.d to hirnsclt, Wliat were the Jesuits^ ITlc 
Jesuits were every one ot them very great tools; that he was iKtier than 
any of them; that if onlv the refreshment room would lie emfity tor 
one minute (the drx>r of the refreshment rix>m o^mied straight into 
the passage to the hack stairs, where Mr. (odyadkui ssas m hiding 
now), he would, in spite of all the Jesuits in the world, go straight in, 
first from the refrcshmcnt'rrx>m into the tea-rcxim, then into the room 
where they were now playing cards, and then straight into the hall 
sHiere they were mm d incing the fxilk i, and he would go m, he svuuld 
certainly go in, in spite of anything he woulil go in* he w'ould slip 
through — and that wriuld l>e all, no one would lurtice him; and once 
there he would knosv what to do. 

Well, so this is the |w>sttion in which we find the hero of our per* 
fectly true story, though, indeed, it is diflkuli to explain what was 
painng in him at that moment. 'I'hc fact it that he had made his way 
to the bade uairs, and to the passage, on the ground that, as he said, 
**Wliy shouldn’t he? And everyone did go that way”; but he had not 
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ventured to penetrate further, evidently he did not dare to do ao . • * 
**not because there was anything he did not dare, but just because he 
did not care to, because he preferred to be in hiding^; so here he was» 
waiting now for a chance to slip in, and he had been waiting for it 
two hours and a half. “Why not wait? Villesle himself had waited. 
But what had Villesle to do with it?** thought Mr. Golyadkin: "How 
does Villesle come in? But how am 1 to ... to go and walk in? ... 
Ech, you dummy!” said Mr. Golyadkin, pinching his benumbed cheek 
with his benumbed fingers; “you silly fool, you silly old GolyadkiiH* 
silly fool of a surname!" . . . 

But these compliments paid to himself were only by the way and 
without any apparent aim. Now he was on the point of pushing for* 
ward and slipping in; the refreshment-room was empty and no one was 
in sight. Mr. (iolyadkin saw all this through the httle window; in 
two steps he was at the door and had already opened it. “Should he 
go in or not? Oime, should he or not’ 1*11 go in . . . why not? to die 
bold all svays lie o|)cn'“ Reassuring himself in this way, our hero 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly retreated behind the screen. "No^** 
he thought. “Ah, now, MunelKKls's coming in? Yes, they’ve come in; 
why did I dawdle \shen (here ssere no {people about’ Even so, shall 
I go and slip in’ ... No, how slip in when a man has such a temper- 
ament' Fic, sshat a km tendems! I’m as v.ared as a hen' Being scared 
IS our s|iecial line, that's the tact of the matter! To be ab|ect on every 
occasion is our line nt> nei ' to ask us alsout th.it. just stand here like 
a {lost and that’s alt' .'\( home 1 should Ik having a cup of tea now. 
... It ss'ould Ik (>!r.isaiit, too. to have a i.u|> of tea. If 1 come in later 
Pctrushka'll griimide, mulK. Nhall I i;o home? Damnation take all 
this! I'll go and ih It’ll Ik the end of it'” Reflecting on his (xxttion 
in this May, Mr. (iobadkin dashed forward as though some one had 
toushed a qning in him; in two sie{is he found himself in the refresh* 
ment<room, flung oil ht% oscr<.iui. took «>ff his hat, humcdlv thrust ihcK 
things into a corner, siiaightcned himself and smoothed himself dowD; 
then . . . then hr mosrd on to the tea room, and frtim the tea-mom 
darted into the next nxMn, sli|i{Kd almost unnoticed bctMxen the card- 
players, wbsi were at the tijvtop ot exutemeni, then . . . Mr. Cmlyadkia 
forgot everything that Mas going on aliout him, and went straight 
as an arrow into the drawing room. 

As luck would have it they were not dancing. The ladies wtft 
promenading up and down the room in picturesque groups. The 
gentlemen were standing shout in twos and threes or ftittng duNK 
the room *«giyftg partners. Mr. Gdyadkin noticed nothing of tUfc 
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He nw only Klara Okufyevna, near her Andrey Filippovitch, then 
Vladimir Semyonovitch, two or three officers, and, finally, two or three 
other young men who were also very interesting and, as any one 
could see at once, were either very promising or had actually done 
something. ... He saw some one else too. Or, rather, he saw nobody 
and looked at nobody . . . but, moved by the same spring which had 
sent him dashing into the midst of a ball to which he had not been 
invited, he moved forward, and then forwarder and forwarder. On 
the way he jostled against a councillor and trod on his foot, and inci- 
dentally stepped on a very venerable old lady’s dress and tore it a 
little, pushed against a servant with a tray and then ran against some- 
body else, and, not noticing all this, or rather noticing it but at the 
same time looking at no one, pressing further and further forward, he 
suddenly found himself facing Klara Olsufyevna. There is no doubt 
whatever that he would, w'lth the utmost delight, without winking 
an eyelid, have sunk through the earth at that moment; but what has 
once been done cannot be recalled . . . can never lie recalled. What 
was he to do’ “If I fail I don’t lose heart, if I succeed I iicrscvere." 

Mr. Golyadkin was. of course, not “one to intrigue,” and “not accom- 
plished in the art ot polishing the floor with his boots.” . . . And so, 
indeed, it proved. Resides, the Jesuits had some hand in it trx> . . . 
though Mr. Golyadkin had no thoughts to spare for them now! All 
the moving, noisy, talking, laughing grou(>s were suddenly hushed 
as though at a signal and, little by little, crowded round Mr. (tolyadkin. 
He, however, seemed to hear nothing, to see nothing, he could not 
look ... he could not possibly lrx)k at anvthmg; he kept his eyes on 
die floor and so stood, giving himself his word of honour, in passing, 
to shoot himself one way or another that night. Making this vow, Mr. 
Golyadkin inwardly said to himself, "Here goesl” and to his own 
great utonishment began unexpectedly to s{)eak. 

He began with congratulations and |x)litc wishes. The congratula- 
tions went off well, but over the gcHMl wishes our hero stammered. 
He felt that if he stammered all would l)e lost at once. And so it turned 
out— he stammered and floundered . . . floundering, he blushed crim- 
son; blushing, he was overcome with confusion. In his confusion he 
raised his eyes; raising his eyes he looked about him; looking about 
him— he almost swooned. . . . Every one stood still, every one was 
dlent, every one was waiting; a little way off there was whispering; 
a little nearer there was laughter. Mr. Golyadkin fastened a humbl^ 
im|doring look on Andrey Filippovitch. Andrey Pilippovitch re» 
spond e d with such a look that if our hero had not been utterly crushed 
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already he certainly would have been crushed a second time— that 
is» if diat were possible. The silence lasted long. 

"This is rather concerned with my domestic circumstances and my 
private life, Andrey Filippovitch,*' our hero, half-dead, articulated in 
a scarcely audible voice; "it is not an ofikial incident, Andrey Filif^ 
povitch. . . 

"For shame, sir, for shame!" Andrey Filippovitch pronounced in 
a half-whisper, with an indescribable air of indignation; he pro- 
nounced these words and, giving Klara Olsufyevna his arm, he turned 
away from Mr. Golyadkin. 

"I’ve nothing to be ashamed of, Andrey Filippovitch," answered 
Mr. Golyadkin, also in a whisper, turning his miserable eyes about 
him, trying helplessly to discover in the amazed crowd something 
on which he could gain a footing and retrieve his social position. 

"Why, it’s all right, it’s nothing, gentlemen! Why, what’s the mat- 
ter? Why, it might happen to any one,’’ whispered Mr. Golyadkin, 
moving a little away and trying to cscai^e from the crowd surrounding 
him. 

They made way for him. Our hero passed through two rows of 
inquisitive and wondering s(icctators. Fate drew him on. He felt that 
himself, that fate was leading him on. He would have given a great 
deal, of course, for a chance to be back in the passage by the back 
stairs, without having committed a breach of propriety; but as that 
was utterly im()ossibIc he iKg.in trying to creep away into a corner and 
to stand there — mtxlestly, decorousU, apart, without interfering with 
any one, without attracting cs(Kcial attention, but at the same time to 
win the favourable notice of his host and the company. At the same 
time Mr. (tolyadkin lelt as though the ground were giving way under 
him, as though he were st.iggcring, falling. .\t last he made his way to a 
corner and stotxl in it, like an unconcerned, rather indillerent specta- 
tor, leaning his arms on the Kicks of two chairs, taking complete 
possession of them in that \s.iy, and trying, as tar as he could, to gbnee 
confidently at Olsufy Ivanovitch’s guests, grouped about him. Standing 
nearest him was an oificer, a tall and handsome fellow, beside whom 
Ckilyadkin felt himself an insect. 

"These two chairs, Lacuienant, arc intendctl, one for Klara Olsufy- 
cvna, and the other for Princess Tchcvtchchanov; I'm taking care of 
them for them," said Mr. (tolyadkin breathlessly, turning his implortqg 
eyes on the officer. The lieutenant said nothing, but turned away with a 
murderous smile. Checked in this direction, our hero was about to 
try his luck in another quarter, and directly addressed an important 
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an ungillftr With a cross of great disdnctioa oa his breast But the 
coundUor looked him up and down with such a frigid stare that Mr. 
Golyadkin felt distinctly as though a whole bucketful of cold water 
had been thrown over him. He subsided into silence. He made up his 
mind that it was better to keep quiet, not to open his lips, and to show 
that he was “all right,” that he was “like every one else," and that his 
position, as far as he could see, was quite a proixrr one. With this 
objea he riveted his gaze on the lining of his coat, then raised his 
eyes and fixed them upon a \cry rcspcctablc-Iouking gentleman. “That 
gentleman has a wig on," tluiught Mr. (ioUadkin; “and if he takes 
off that uig he will be bald, his head will lx* as bare as the (Vilm of 
my hand.” Having m.idc this inqxirtant disLt>vcr\, Mr. Ciolyadkin 
thought of the Arab emirs, whose heads are left bare and shaven if 
they take off the green turbans they wear as a sign of their descent 
from the prophet Mahomet. I hen, probably from some s(x«.ial con- 
nection of ideas with the Turks, he thou,;ht oi 'I urkish slipjiers and 
at once, apro^xn of that, recalled tlx (.xt that .\iultcy l*iiip|MiviiLh 
was wearing boots, and that his Ixots sserc more like \lip(xrs than 
boots. It svas evident that .Mr. (Jolsadkin had Ixxome to M>mc extent 
reconciled to his position. “What it tha' chandelier,’ flashed through 
Mr. Ooiyadkin's mind, ’’were to come <lown from the iiiling and fall 
upon the company^ I should rush at oiue to vise Klara Olsutyevna. 
^ve her!' I should ers 'Don’t lx: alarmed, mad.ime, it’s of no conse> 
quence, 1 w*iil rescue vou, I ' 'Ilien . . .” .\t that moment Mr. (>o|yadkin 
kiokcd about in searvh ot Klara Oisufsesna, and s.iw ( tcrasimitch, 
Qlsufy Ivanovitch's old tuitlrr. (icrasimitch, ssith a most anxious and 
•cdemnly olltcial air, ssas making stran^ht for him. Mr. Ciolyadkm 
started and frowned from an unaccouniable but most disagreeable 
•ensation; he kxikcd about him mrchanKally ; it occurred to his mind 
if only he could virnehow creep off vunewhere, unoltscrsed, on the 
sly— simply disap(>car, that is, liehase as though he had done nothing 
at all, as though the muter did not conicrn him m the least! . . . Hut 
before our hero could make up his mind to do anything, (icrastmiuh 
was standing bch<re him. 

you ice, (jcrisimiich," said our hero, with a little smile, ad- 
dressing Gerasimitch; “you go and tell them— ski you sec the candle 
diere in the chandelier, ( fcrasimitch ’ — it will lie falling ckiwn directly: 
ao^ you know, you must tell them to kc to it ; it really will fall down, 
Gcnuimitdi. . . .” 

*Tbe candle? No, the candle's standing straight; but somebody is 
adting for you, str." 
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**Who is asking for me, Gerasmutch?” 

really can’t say, sir, who it is. A man with a message. *b Yakov 
Petrovitch Golyadlcin here?’ says he. ’Then call him out,’ says he, ‘on 
very urgent and im()ortant business . . .’ you see." 

"No, Gcrasimitch, you are making a misuke; in that you are mak* 
ing a mistake, Gcrasimitch." 

"I doubt it, sir.” 

"No, Cierasimitch, it isn’t doubtful; there’s nothing doubtful about 
it, Gerasimitch. Nobody’s asking for me, but I’m quite at home he r e ' 
that is, in my right place, C>rr.isimuch.’’ 

Mr. (jolyadkin UKik breath .ind liMikcd alxiut him. Yesl every one 
in the r(K>m, all had thiir c\cs fixed upon him, and were hstening 
in a sort of solemn ix|icctation. 'I he men had crowded a little nearer 
and were all attention A little further assay the ladies were whi^ier- 
ing together. 'I'he master of the hoiisi made his appearance at no great 
distance from Mr. (iolsadkin. and tluiugh it was impossible to detect 
from his expression that he, t«M». ssas t iking a close and direa interest 
in Mr. Golyadkin’s position, for esersthing was being done svitk 
delicacy, yet, nevertheless, it all made our hero feel that the decisive 
moment had come for him Mr (>olsa<ikin saw clearly that the time 
had come for a hold stroke, the chaiive of putting his enemies bo 
shame. Mr. Gnlsadkm ssas in great agitation. He ssas aware of a 
Kirt of inspiration and, in a quisering and impressive voice, he began 
again, aildressing the ssaU,”g butler - 

"No, ms dear tclloss, no one’s calling for me. You are mistaken. 

1 ssill say more; sou sscre mistaken this morning, too, sis'hen you 
assured me . . . darctl to assure me, 1 s.is.’’ (he raised his voice) "that 
CMsufy Ivanovitch, ssho has l>cen ms liencfacior as long as I can 
rrmeintser and has, in a sense. I>een .• father to me, ssas shutting his 
d(M>r U{son me at the moment of vtlemn tamily rejoicing for his pater* 
nal heart.” (Mr. (lols idkin loi>kcd alsout him coroplacenilv, but with 
deep feeling. A teir glittered on his eselash.) ”1 refKat, my fnend,* 
our hern concluded, "sou sscre mistaken, sou were cruelly and un* 
pardonably mistaken. . 

I’he moment ssas a vtlcmn one Mr. (loKadkm felt that the ctfect 
was quite crriain. He siimhI ssiih modestls downcast eses. expecting 
Olsufy Ivanosiiih to emhrase him. 1 xcitement and pcrpkxity wevt 
ai^rcnt in the guests, esen (he inilcxihlc and terrihlc Gerasitnibcll 
faltered over the words "1 ckiubt it . . when suddcnlv the rutkktt 
orchcMra, apropoa of nothing, struck up a poltca. All was lost, al 
was scancied «» the winds. Mr. Golyadkin started: Gcrasiiiutch n e p p rf 
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bade; everything in the room began undulating like the tea; and 
Vhdimir Semyonovitch led the dance with Klara Obufyevna, while 
the handsome lieutenant followed with Princess Tchevtchehai\ov. On* 
kedters, curious and delighted, squeezed in to watch them dancing the 
polka — an interesting, fashionable new dance which every one was 
crazy over. Mr. Golvadkm was, fur the time, forgotten. But suddenly 
aU were thrown into excitement, confusion and bustle; the music 
ceased ... a strange incident had occurred. Hred out with the dance, 
and almost breathless with fatigue, Klara Olsufyevna. with glowing 
dieeks and heaving iKisom, s.ink into an arm-chair, completely ex- 
hausted. . . . All hearts turned to the tascinating creature, all vied with 
one another in complimenting her and thanking her for the pleasure 
conferred on them — all at once there stixKl lietorc her Mr. Ciolyadkin. 
He was pale, extremely {Krturlicd; he, too, seemetl completely ex- 
hausted, he could scarcely mo\e. He was smiling tor some rcas4in, he 
stretched out his hand imploringly. Klara Olsiitsevna was so taken 
aback that she had not time to withdraw hers and mechanically got 
up at his invitation. Mr. (>olyadkin lurched tor ward, first once, then 
a second time, then lified his leg, then made a scr.i;ic, then gave a 
sort of stamp, then stumbled . . . he. too, wanted to d.iiue with Klara 
Olsufyevna. Klara Olsutscsn.i uttered a shriek; eserv one rushed to 
release her hand from Mr. ( tolyailkin's, and in a moment our hero 
was carried almost ten p.ues away In the rush of the crosvd, A circle 
formed round him too. 'I'wo old l.idtcs. w'horn he had almost knocked 
down in his retreat, raiwd a great shrieking and oiitcrv. 'the con- 
fusion was awful; all were asking t|uestions, every one was shouting, 
everyone was finding tault. The orchestra was silent. Our hero whirled 
round in his circle and mechanically, with a scmhlaiKr of a smile, 
muuered something to lumsclt, su^h as, ‘'Why not'" anti "that the 
polka, so far, at least, as he could see, wis a new ant! vers inierrsting 
dance, invented for the diversion ot the l.idirs . . . hue that smir things 
had taken this turn, he was re-hly to lonsent.” But .Mr. (io]yadkin‘s 
consent no rme appirrtitly thought of asking. Our hero was suddenly 
aware that u>me one's hand w is laid on his arm, that another hand 
was pressed against his h.ick, that hr w.is ssiih |)citilMr wiliciiude 
being guided in a certain dirrctit-n. .\t last hr noiicrd that he was 
gMOg Straight to the door. Mr. (lolyarikin ss’antrd to say something, 
10 do something. . . . Hut no, he no longer w'antnl to do anything. 
He only mechanically kept laughing in answer. At bsi he was aware 
that they were putting on his greatcoat, that his hat was thrust over 
bis eyes; finally he feh that he was in the entry on the stairs in the 
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dtfk and cold. At laat he stumbled, he felt that he was fai&ng down n 
precipice; he tried to cry out— and suddenly found himself in the 
courtyard. The air blew fresh on him, he sto^ still for a minute; at 
that very instant, the strains reached him of the orchestra striking up 
again. Mr. Golyadkin suddenly recalled it all; it seemed to him that 
all his flagging energies came back to him again. He had been standing 
as though riveted to the spot, but now he started off and rushed away 
headlong, anywhere, into the air, into freedom, wherever chance might 
take him. 


Chapter 5 

It was striking midnight from all the clock towers in Petersburg 
when Mr. GoU.ulkin. IksuIc himself, ran out on the Fontanka Quay, 
close to the Ismailov sk\ bridge, fleeing from his foes, from persecution, 
from a hailstorm of ni(>s and piiuhes aimed at him, from the shrieks of 
excited old lathes, from tlie Ohs aiul Ahs of women and from the 
murderous c>es of .Vmlres Filipixisitch. Mr. Golyadkin w.i$ killed— 
killed eniircls, in the full sense of the word, and if he still preserved 
the power ot running, it was simpls ‘hrough some sort of miracle, a 
miracle in whith .it last he refused himself to belies e. It was an awful 
NovemlKr night-- wet, fogg rams, snowy, teeming with colds in 
the hcail, fevers, swollen t.i>.rs, t|uinsies, inflammations of all kinds 
and dcsiripcions— (eeming. in tut, vsith all the gifts of a Petersburg 
Ntrvernlx-r. *I he vsmd hossletl ,n the deserted streets, lifting up the 
bbek water of the t.in.il ..Imse the tings on the Kink, and irritably 
brushing against ihr le.in lamp {vosts vshich chimed in with its 
howling III a thin, shrill <.rrak. keeping up the endless squeaky, 
jangling voiuert with whuh everv inhahnant of I’ctasburg is so 
familiar. Snow and ram were fallmg Invth at once. l..aihcd hy the 
wind, the streams of ram wain spurtal almost hori7ont.dlv, as though 
from a fireman's h«>se. pruking aiul stinging the face of the luckless 
Mr. (loUadkin like a ihoustnd pins and needles. In the stillness of the 
night, brokat onlv by the distant rumbling of carriages, the howl of 
the wind and the vreaking of iIk tanqvjiosii. there was the disnul 
sound of the qdash and gurgle of water, rushing from e ve ry rooi^ 
every porch, every pnH- ami every cornice, on to the granite of the 
pavcmeni. llicrc was not a soul, ncir or far, and, imlccd, it seemed 
there could not he at such an hour and in such weather. And so odly 
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Mr. Gdyadkin» alone with his despair, was fledng in terror along thft 
pavement of Fontanka, with his usual rapid little step, in haste to get 
home as soon as possible to his flat on the fourth storey in Shes* 
tilavotchny Street. 

Though the snow, the rain, and all the nameless horrors of a raging 
snowstorm and fog, under a Petersburg November sky, were attacking 
Mr. Golyadkin, already shattered by misfortunes, were showing him 
no mercy, giving him no rest, drenching him to the bone, glueing up 
his eyelids, blowing right through him from all siiles, baffling and 
perplexing him — though all this was hurled upon Mr. Golyadkin at 
once, as though conspiring and combining with all his enemies to 
make a grand day, evening, and night for him, in spite of all this Mr. 
Golyadkin was almost insensible to this final proof of the persecution 
of destiny: so violent had been the shock and the impression m.tde 
upon him a few minutes before at the civil councillor Berendyev s! If 
any disinterested spectator could have glanced casually at Mr. Golyad- 
kin’s painful progress, he would instantly have gras{Kd the awful 
horror of his pitiful plight and would certainly have said that Mr. 
Golyadkin looked as though he wanted to hide from himself, as though 
he were trying to run away from himself! ^'es! It was really so. One 
may say more: Mr. Golyadkin did nut w’ant only to run away from 
himself, but to be obliterated, to cease to be, to return to dust. At the 
moment he took in nothing surrounding him, undcrsuxxl nothing of 
what was going on about him, and kniked as though the miseries of 
the stormy night, of the long tramp, the rain, the snow, the wind, all 
the cruelty of the weather, did not exist for him. I'hc golosh slipping 
off the boot on Mr. Golyadkin’s right hxit was left liehind in the snow 
and slush on the pavement of Fontanka, and Mr. (iolyadkin did not 
think of turning back to get it, did not, in fact, notice that he had 
lost it. He was so perplexed that, in spite of everything surrounding 
bint, he stood several times stock-still iii the middle of the pavement, 
completely possessed h) the thought of his rrceiit horrible humiliation; 
at Out instant he was dying, ilisapfiearing; then he suddenly set off 
like mad and ran and ran without kxiking back, as though he 
Wtre pursued, as though he were flenng from vitnr still more awful 
calamity. . . . The fvisition w.is truly awful' ... At last .Mr. Golyadkin 
halted in exhaustion, leaned on the railing in the .iiiiiude of a man 
wlioae nose has suddenly begun to bleed, and liegan looking intently 
at die bladt and troubled waters of the canal. 'Hierr is no knowing 
what length of time he spent like this. All that is known i» that at 
that ii M ta nt Mr. Golyadkin reached such a pitch of despair, waa an 
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harassed, so tortured, so exhausted, and so weakened in what fed)le 
faculties were left him that he forgot everything, forgot the IsmaUaV' 
sky Bridge, forgot Shestilavotchny Street, forgot his present plight* . . . 
After all, what did it matter to him? The thing was done. The de« 
cision was affirmed and ratified; what could he do? All at once ... 
all at once he started and involuntarily skipped a couple of paces aside 
With unaccountable uneasiness he began gazing about him; but no 
one was there, nothing special had happened, and yet . . . and yet he 
fancied that just now, that very minute, some one was standing near 
him, beside him, also leaning on the railing, and — marvellous to relate! 
— had even said something to Inm, said something quickly, abruptly, 
not quite intelligibly, but something quite private, something con> 
cerning himself. 

“Why, was it my fancy'" said Mr. (lolyadkin, looking round once 
more. “Hut where am 1 standing' . . . Kch, cch,” he thought finally, 
shaking his head, though he Ixrgan gazing with an uneasy, miserable 
feeling into the damp, murkv distance, straining his sight and doing 
his utmost to pierce ssith his short-sighted eyes the wet darkness that 
stretched all round him. There was nothing new, however, nothing 
special caught the eve of Mr. (iols.idkin. Kversthing seemed to be all 
right, as it should Ik*, th.it is, the sn<*w was falling more violently, more 
thickly and in larger tl.ikes, nothing could be seen twenty paces away, 
the lam|>-|x»sts creaked more shrills than ever and the wind seemed 
to intone its melanchols song esen more tearfully, more piteously, 
like an imfrortunatc Ixrggar sshining tor a cnpjser to get a crust of 
bread. At the same time a new scns.it ion ttx>k possession of Mr. 
Golyadkins whole iKing: agons iifion agony, terror upon terror . . . 
a feverish tremor ran through his veins. The moment was insufferably 
unpleasant! "Well, it’s no matter," he said, to encour.'ige himself. 
“VV’ell, no mallei ; perhaps it’s no matter at all. and there’s no stain 
on any one’s honour. I’erhaps it’s as it should lie,’ he went on, without 
understanding sshal he ssas sasmg “Perhaps it will all be for the best 
in the end, and there will Ik nothing to complain of, and every one 
will Ik pistified.’’ 

Talking like this and comforting hiinscli with svords, Mr. Golyadkin 
shook himself a little, sliouk off the snow sshuh hat! drifted in thick 
byers on his hai, his collar, his nverci).it. his tie. his Ukms and every* 
thing->bu( his strange feeling, hts strange, obscure misery he could not 
gel rid of, could not shake oft. Somewhere in the distance there win 
the boom of a cannon shot. “Ach, what weatherr thought our hero. 
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*Tdiool Isn’t there going to be a ft)od? It seems as thou^ the water 
has risen so violently.” 

Mr. Golyadkin had hardly said or thought this when he saw a person 
enming towards him, belated, no doubt, like him, through some 
accident. An unimportant, casual incident, one might suppose, but for 
some unknown reason Mr. Golyadkin was troubled, even scared, and 
rather flurried. It was not that he wus exactly afraid of some ilbinten* 
tioncd man, but just that “f>crha[)s . . . after all, who knows, this be* 
lated individual,” flashed through Mr. Golyadkin’s mind, “maybe he’s 
that very thing, maybe he’s the very principal thing in it, and isn't 
here for nothing, but is here with an ob|ect, crossing my path and 
provoking me.” Possibly, however, he did not think this precisely, but 
only had a passing teeling of something like it — aiul very unpleasant. 
There was no time, however, tor thinking and tceling. The stranger 
was already within two paces. Mr. Ciolyadkin, as he invariably did, 
hastened to assume a quite (icculiar air, an air that expressed clearly 
that he, Golyadkin, kc{H himsclt to himself, that he was “all right,” 
that the road was wide enough tor all, and th.it he, (tolyadkin, was 
not interfering with anv one. Siuldenlv he siop|)cd short as though 
petrified, as though struck by lightning, and quickly turned round 
after the figure which had onlv |ust passed him —turned as though 
some one had given him a tug trom khind, .is though the wind had 

K ned him like a weathercock, llu passcr-hv vanished e]uicklv in 
: snowstorm. He, tosi, walkcel quicklv; he was dresscel like Mr. 
lyadkin and, like him, tixj, wrapi'ed up from head to toot, aiitl he, 
too, tripped and trotted along the pavement of I'ontanka with rapid 
little steps that suggested that he vv is a little scared. 

"What — what is it'" vvhis()crrd Mr (>olvidkin, smiling mistrust* 
fully, though he trembled all over An icy shiver ran down his Ivack. 
Meanwhile, the stringer had vanishes] completely; there wav no wiund 
of his step, while .Mr. (jolvadkm still simmI aiisl ga/cd after him. At 
last, however, he gradually came to himulf. 

"Why, what’s the meaning it^" he thought with vextiion. "Why, 
have I really gone out of my ininsl, or what’” Hr turned ami went 
oo his way, making his footste|>s more rapisl and fre(|ucnt, and doing 
his best not to think of anything at all. 1 |r even cl(>sed his eyes at last 
with the same object. Suddenly, through the howling of the wind and 
the uproar of the storm, the wiund of stejw very close at hand reached 
his cars again. He started and opened his eyes. Again a rapidly ap* 
proaching figure stood out black before him, some twenty paces away. 
This little figure was hastening, tripping along, hurrying nervoudy; 
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the distance between them grew rafndly less. Mr. Golyadkin could by 
now get a full view of this second belated companion. He looked 
full at him and cried out with amazement and horror; his legs gave 
way under him. It was the same individual who had passed him ten 
minutes before, and who now quite unexpectedly turned up facing 
him again. But this was not the only marvel that struck Mr. Golyadkin. 
He was so amazed that he stfKxl still, cried out, tried to say something 
and rushed to overt.ike the stranger, even shouted something to hini» 
probably anxious to stop him as cjuickly as possible. The stranger did, in 
fact, stop ten paces from Mr. (iolyaclkm, so that the light from the 
lamp'{K)st that sukxI near fell full upon his whole figure — stood still, 
turned to Mr. (>olv.idkin, and with impatient and anxious face 
waited to hear what he would sav. 

“Excuse me, |)ossibly I’m mistaken,” our hero brought out in a 
quavering voice. 

The stranger in silence, and with .m air of annoyance, turned and 
rapidly went on his was, as though m haste to make up for the two 
seconds he had wasted on Mr. (lols.idkin. .'\s for the btter, he was 
quivering in escry nerve, his knees shook and gave w.iy under him, 
and with a moan he sipiaitcd on a stone at the edge of the pavement. 
There reallv was rras<tn, however, tor his Iscing so overwhelmed. The 
fact IS that this stranger seemed to him now somehow familiar. That 
would have Inen nothing, though. Hut he recognized, almost certainly 
recognized this man. lie had o'tcn seen him, that man, had seen him 
some time, ami verv latclv too; where lould it have Iwn’ Surely lUK 
yrsterdav ’ Hut, ag iin, th.it was not the chief thing that Mr. Golyadkin 
had often seen him iKfore; there was hirdly anything special about 
the man; the mm at lust sight would not h.»vc aroused any special 
attention. 1 le was |ust a man like anv one else, a gentleman like all 
other gentlemen, ot course, .ind fKrhaps he had some good qualities 
aiKl very valuable ones too- in t.ut, he was a man who was quite 
himself. Mr. Ciolvadkin cherished no virt of hatred or enmity, not 
even the slightest hosnliiv towards this man— npiite the contrary, it 
would seem, indeed -and vet (and this was the real point) he wtHild 
not for any treasure on earth have Ixen willing to meet that man, and 
especially to meet him as he had done now, for instance. We may 
say more: Mr. (iolvadkin knew that man perfectly W'ell: he even knew 
what he was called, what his nam^was; and yet nothing would have 
induced him, and again, for no trdwe on canh would he have coo> 
aetited to name him, to consent to adcnowledgc that he was called 
aoiuidHR). that his father's name wai this and Ns surname was that. 
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Whcdier Mr. Golyadkin's stupefaction lasted a short time or a bog 
tune, whether he was sitting for a long time on the stone of the 
pavement 1 cannot say; but, recovering himself a little at last, he sud> 
denly fell to running, without looking round, as fast as his legs could 
carry him; his mind was preoccupied, twice he stumbled and almost 
fdl-^nd through this circumstance his other boot was also bereaved 
of its golosh. At last Mr. Golyadkin slackened his pace a little to get 
breath, looked hurriedly round and saw that he had already, without 
being aware of it, run right across Fontanka, had crossed the Anitch* 
kov Bridge, had passed part of the Nevsky Prospect and was now 
stan di ng at the turning into Liteyns Street. Mr. Golyadkin turned into 
Liteyny Street. His {xisition at that instant u.is like that of a man 
standing at the edge ot a fcarlul precipice, while the earth is bursting 
open under him, is already shaking, moving, rocking for the last time, 
fslhng, drawing him into the abyss, and yet the luckless wretch has 
not the strength, nor the resolution, to leap kick, to avert his eyes 
frmn the yawning gulf below; the abvss draws him and at last he leaps 
into it of himself, himselt hastening the moment of his destruction. 

Mr. Golyadkin knew, tclt and was hrmly convinced that some other 
evil would certainly betall him on the way, that some unpleasantness 
would overtake him, that he would, for instance, meet his stranger 
once more: but — strange to say — he jsositisely desired this meeting, 
considered it inevitable, and all he asked was that it might all be 
quickly over, that he $hr>iild be reluved trom his (M>sition in one way 
or another, but as scjon as (lossible .\nd meanwhile he ran on and 
on, as though moved by vime external torce, tor he tclt a w'cakness 
and numbness in his whole Ixnng he could not think of anything, 
though his thoughts caught at evcrsthing like brambles. .\ little lost 
dog, soaked and shivering, attached itscll to .Mr. (lolvadkin, and ran 
beside him, scurrying along with tail and ears driKiping, looking at 
him from time to time with timid comprrhenvirm. .Some remote, long* 
forgotten idea — some memory ot vimething that had lnp|Hneil bng 
ago~came back into his mind now, kept kncKking at his brain as 
with a hammer, vexing him and refusing to lie shaken otf 
**£ch, that horrid little cur!” whis{)crccl Mr. (»oiyadkin, not under* 
standing himxlf. 

At last he saw his stranger at the turning into Iialyansky Street. 
But this time the stranger was not coming to meet him, hut was going 
m the same direction as he was, and he, irwi, was running, a few stepa 
in from. At last they turned into Shcstilavr^chny Sirca. 

Mr. Golyadkin caught his breath. The stranger slopped exactly 
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before the hotue in which Mr. Golyadkin lodged. He heard a ring 
at the bell and almost at the same time the grating of the iron bolt 
The gate opened, the stranger stooped, darUMl in and disappeared. 
Almost at the same instant Mr. Golyadkin reached the spot and like 
an arrow flew in at the gate. Heedless of the grumbling porter, he ran, 
gasping for breath, into the yard, and immediately saw his interesting 
companion, whom he had lost sight of for a moment. 

The stranger darted towards the stairusc which led to Mr. Golyad> 
kin’s flat. Mr. Golyadkin rushed after him. The stairs were dark, damp 
and dirty. At every turning there were heapcd*up masses of refuse 
from the flats, so (hat any unaccustomed stranger who found himself 
on the stairs in the dark was forced to travel to and fro for half an 
hour in danger of breaking his Icus, cursing the stairs as well as the 
friends who lived in such an inconvenient place. But Mr. Golyadkin's 
companion seemed as though familiar with it, as though at home; he 
ran up lightly, without difliculty, showing a perfect knowledge of 
his surroundings. Mr. (lolyadkin had almost caught him up; in fact, 
once or twice the stranger’s coat fliLketl him on the nose. His heart 
stood still. The stranger s(op|>cd licforc the d(x)r of Mr. Golyadkin’s 
flat, kncKked on it, and (sshuh would, however, have surprised Mr. 
Golyadkin at any other time) Petrushka, as though he had been sit> 
ting up in ex(Kc(a(ion, o;>encd the dtMir at once and, with a candle in 
his hand, followed the si ranger as the latter went in. The hero of our 
story dashed into his liHiging '>esidc himself; without taking off hit 
hat or coat he crossed the little pass.ige and stood still in the doorway 
of his room, as though thunderstruck. .Ml his presentiments had come 
true. All that he had ilre.ule«l .uul surmised was coming to pass in 
reality. Ilis breath failed him, his head was in a whirl. The stranger, 
also in his coat and hat. was sitt.ng iKtore him on his bed, and with a 
faint smile, sercssmg up his eses. mxlded to him in a friendly way. 
Mr. (tolyadkin wanted to scream, but could not— to protest in some 
way, but his strength failed him. 1 lis hair stixxi on end. and he almost 
fell down with horror. /\nd, indeed, (here was good reason. He 
recngnixrd his nocturnal visitor. Hie ncxturnal visitor w^as no other 
than himself— Mr. (lolvadkin himself, another Mr. Goly.uIkin, but 
absolutely the same as himself— in fact, wlut is called a double in 
every respect. 


• • • 
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Chapter 6 

At EIGHT o’clock next morning Mr. Golyadkin woke up in his 
bed. Ac once all the extraordinary incidents ot the previous day and 
the wild, incredible night, with all its almost im^xissiblc adventures, 
presented themselves to his imagination and memory with terrifying 
vividness. Such intense, diabolical malice on the part ot his enemies, 
and, above all, the final proot of that malice, tro/e Mr. Ciolyadkin’s 
heart. But at the same time it was all s«> strange, incomprehensible, 
wild, it seemed so im{X)ssihlc that it was real!) hanl to credit the whole 
business; Mr. Ciolvadkin was, indeed, read) to admit himself that it 
was all an incredible delusion, a passing alscrration ot the fancy, a 
darkening ot the mind, it he had not tortunaicly known by bitter 
experience to what lengths spite will sometimes carrv anv one, what 
a pitch of tcrocity an ctumy ma> rc.ich when he is bent on resenging 
his honour and prestige. Besides, Mr. (loUidkin's cvhiusted limbs, 
his heavy head, his aching back, aiul the mdignint coiel in his hc.id 
bore vivid witness to the proluhihtv ot his (\|Kdiiion ot the previous 
night and upheld the reality ot it, and to some extent ot all that had 
happened during tint cx^Kdition. .\iid, indeed, .Mr. (loly.ulkin had 
known long, long iKtore that vtrm'hing was Ining got up among 
them, that there was some one else ssith them. But alter all, thinking 
it over thoroughly, he nude up his mind to keep e|uict, to submit and 
not to protest for the time. 

"They arc simpiv ^ lotting to fr.ghten me, j>crh ips, and when they 
sec that I dem't mind, that I make no protest, but keep iierfedlv e{Uict 
and put up with .i nurkls, thes'll gise r up, they’ll give it up of 
themselves, give it up of their ossn .ueord " 

Such, then, were the ihoughrs m the mind of .Mr. (,olvidkin as. 
Stretching in his Ik< 1, trying rest h s exhiusted limbs, he ssaiteil for 
Petrushka to come into his room as usual. . . . I le w uted lor a full 
i|uarter of an hour. lie heard the li/v v imp fiddling alMtui with the 
samovar behind the screen, and vet he coulel not bring himwlf to call 
him. We may say more; Mr. Golyadkin svas a littc afraid of confront- 
iqg Petrushka. 

**Why, goodncis know's," he thought, “goodness knows how that 
rascal looks at it all lie kccfis on uying nothing, but he has hit own 
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At last the door creaked and Petrushka came in with a tray in his 
hands. Mr. Golyadkin stole a timid gbnce at him, impatiently waiting 
to see what would happen, waiting to see whether he would not say 
something about a certain circumstance. But Petrushka said nothing; 
he was, on the contrary, more silent, more glum and ill-humoured 
than usual; he looked askance from under his brows at everything; 
altogether it was evident that he was very much put out about som& 
thing; he did nut even once glance at his master, which, by the way, 
rather piqued the latter. Setting all he had brought on the table, he 
turned and went out of the rcxim without a word. 

“He knows, he knows, he knows all about it, the scoundrel!” Mr. 
Golyadkin grumbled to himself as he tfxik his tea. Yet our hero did 
not address a single (jucstion to his servant, though Petrushka came 
into his room several times afterwards on various errands. Mr. Golyad* 
kin was in grc.it trepidation of spirit. He dreaded going to the office. 
He had a strong presentiment that there he would find something 
that would not be “)ust so.” 

“You may lie sure,” he thought, “that as soon as \ou go you will 
light u{vm something' Isn't it iKtter to endure in patience.^ Isn't it 
better to wait a hit no\s * Let them th) sshat they like there; but I’d 
better stav here a hit to-«las, retoser m\ strength, get iKtter, and think 
over the sshole alTair more thoroughlx. then aftersvards I could seize 
the right moment, fall uixin them like snow from the sky, and get off 
scot free myself." 

Reasoning like this, Mr. (ioU.ulkin smoked pipe after pipe; time 
was flying It ssas alreads nearU halt pist nine. 

"Why, It’s half past nine alrc.ul\," thought Mr. Ctolyadkin; “it’s 
laic for me to make m\ .q^ttearaiue. Itesulcs, I'm ill, of course I’m ill. 
I’m certainly ill; who denies it* What's the matter with me* If they 
semi to make inquiries, let the exeiutive clerk come; .lod. indeed, what 
is the matter with me i rails * Ms Uuk ashes, I h.)ve a sough, and a 
cold in mv hc-id; and. in f.ut. it's out of ihe t|uestion f<ir me to go 
out, uttrrlv out of the tpiesiion in stuh sseaihcr. I might be taken 
ill and, very Iikrls, die; nossadass csivcially the death-rate is so 
high. . . .” 

With such reasoning Mr. C«o!s idkin siincedetl at last in setting his 
conKience at rest, ami defendrtl himself against the reprimands he 
expected from Andrev I*ilip|sovitvh for neglect of his duty. As a rule 
in such cases our hero was (sarticularly fond of iustifvtng himself ia 
his own eyes with all sorts of irrefutable arguments, and so completely 
tttting his comciencc at rest. Ami ki now, having coro|detely soothed 
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his ooascteoc^ he took up his pip^ fiUed it, and had no sooner settled 
down comfortably to smoke, when he jumped up quickly from the 
sofa, flung away the pipe, briskly washed, shaved, and brushed his 
hair, got into his uniform and so on, snatched up some papers, and 
flew off to the oflice. 

Mr. Golyadkin went into his department timidly, in quivering 
expectation of something unpleasant — an expectation which was none 
the less disagreeable for being vague and unconscious; he sat timidly 
down in his invariable place next the head clerk, Anton Antonovitch 
Syetotchkin. Without looking at anything or allowing his attention to 
be distracted, he plunged into the contents of the pa(>ers that lay 
before him. He made up his mind and vowed to hiinselt to avoid, as 
far as possible, anything provocative, anything that might compromise 
him, such as indiscreet questions, jests, or unseemly allusions to any 
incidents of the previous evening; he made up his mind also to abstain 
from the usual interchange of cisilitics with his coltc.igucs, such as 
inquiries after health and such like. Hut evidently it was im[W)ssil>le, 
out of the question, to keep to this. Anvicty anil uneasiness in regard 
to anything near him that was annoying always worried him far more 
than the annoyance itself. /Xml that was why, m spite of his inward 
vows to refrain from entering into am thing, whatever hap()cned, and 
to keep aloof from everything. Mr. (lolyadkin from time to time, on 
the sly, very, very quictls, raised his head and stealthily looked about 
him to right and to lett, (icc{Kd at the countenances ot his colleagues, 
and tried to gather wlieihcr there were not something new and par- 
ticular in them referring to himself and w'lth sinister motives con- 
cealed from him. He assumed that there must Ik; a connection Ixtween 
all that had hap{Kncd yestcolay and all that surroumled him now. 
At last, in his misery, he iKgan to long for vimething—grKKincss 
knows what — to hapjx-n to put an cn<l to it — even some calamity— 
he did not care. At this (Xiim dcsiinv caught Mr. (,oiyadkin: he had 
hardly felt this rlcsire when his doubts were ydved in the strangest 
and most uncx|xctcd manner. 

The door leading trom the next r(K>m siiddrnlv give a soft and 
timid creak, as though to indicate that the (xrson alxnit to enter was 
a very unimportant one, and a figure, very familiar to Mr. Golyadkin, 
Mood sJiyly before the very table at whuh our hern was seated. The 
latter did not raise his head— no, he only stole a glance at him, the 
tillkit glance; but he knew all, he understood all. to every tletail. He 
grew hm with shame, and huricd his devoted head in his papers wtik 
pracuely the ome object with which the ostrich, pursued by hufiKr% 
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liidet his head in the burnii^ sand. The new arrival bowed to Andrcf 
Filippovitch, and thereupon he heard a voice ^>eaking in the regula- 
tion tone of condescending politeness with which all persons in author- 
ity address their subordinates in public offices. 

“Take a seat here/’ said Audrey Filippovitch, motioning the new- 
comer to Anton Antonovitch s tabic. “Here, opposite Mr. Golyadkin, 
and we’ll soon give you something to do.” 

Audrey Filippovitch ended by making a rapid gesture that dcO' 
orously admonished the newcomer of his duty, and then he imme- 
diately iKcame engrossed in the study of the pa{)ers that lay in a heap 
before him. 

Mr. (iolyadkin lifted his eyes at last, and that he did not fall into 
a swoon was siin|)ly liecause he had foreseen it all from the first, that 
he had lieen forewarned from the first, guessing in his soul who the 
stranger was. Mr. (lolsadkin’s first movement was to Itxik quickly 
about him, to sec whether there were any whispering, any office ioike 
being cracked on the suhieet, whether any one’s face was agape with 
wonder, whether, indeed, some one had not fallen under the table 
from terror. Hut to his intense astonishment there was no sign of any- 
thing of the sort. 'I he iKhaviniir of his colleagues and companions 
surprised him. It seemed contrars to the dictates of common-sense. 
Mr. (iol>.uikin was jiositivels scared at this c\tr.u)rdinary reticence. 
Hie fact s{xikc for itseif; it was a strange, horrible, uncanny thing. 
It was enough to rouse anv one AH this, of course, only passed rapidly 
through Mr. (ioKadkin'' mind, lie feh as though he were burning 
in a slow fire. .\nd, indeed, there was enough to make him. The figure 
that was sitting op|>osite Mr. Ctoiy.ulk.n now was his terror, was 
his shame, ss.u his nightmare ot the esening l>cforc; in short, w’as Mr. 
Ciolyadkin himself, not the .Mr. t>olN.u!ktn svho wus sitting now in his 
chair W'lth his mouth sside-ojKii and his isen |>etrified t \ his hand, not 
the one mIio ,uted as assistant to his ihict, not the one who liked to 
efface himself aiul slink awas in th.e vrowtl, not the one whose deport- 
ment plainly said, ”I>>n’t touJi me aiul I \s-on’t touch you,” or, “DiKi'k 
interfere svith me, you see I’m not touching you’*; no, this was another 
Mr. (isilyadkin, quite diiferent, yet. at the same lime, exactly like the 
first — the same height, the same figure, the same clothes, the same 
baldness; in fast, nothing, ahsiduicly niching, was lacking to com- 
plete the likeness, so that if one were to set them side by side, nobody, 
Absolutely nobody, couUl Ivavc undertaken to distinguish which was 
ihc real Gdysdktn am) which was the counterfeit, which was the 
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<dd one and which was the new one, which was the original and which 
was the copy. 

Our hero was — if the comparison can be made — ^in the position of 
a man upon whom some practical joker has stealthily, by way of jes^ 
turned a burning>glass. 

“What docs it mean? Is it a dream?” he wondered. “Is it reality or 
the continuation of what hap|H;ncd )csterday? And besides, by what 
right is this ail being done? VV’ho sanctioneil such a clerk, who author* 
ized this? Am I asleep, am 1 in a waking dream?” 

Mr. Golyadkin tried pinching himself, even tried to screw up his 
courage to pinch some one else. . . . No, it was not a dream, and that 
was all about it. Mr. Golyadkin felt that the sweat was trickling down 
him in big drops; he felt that what was hap{Kning to him was some- 
thing incredible, unheard-of, and for that very reason was, to complete 
his misery, utterly unseemly, for Mr. (iolsadkin realized and felt how 
disadvantageous it was to be the tirst example of such a burlesque 
adventure. He even lH‘i;an to doubt his own existence, and though 
he was prepared for ans thing and hail l>cen longing for his doubts to 
he settled in any wav sshatevei, >ct the aitual reality was startling in 
its unexpectedness. His misery svas fxiignant and overwhelming. At 
times he lost all (losser of thought and memorv. Goming to himself 
after such a moment, he noticed tint he was mcchanicallv and un- 
consciously moving the {Kn over the {>a{Kr. .Mistrustful of himself, 
he began going over vs hat he had written — and could make nothing 
of it. At bst the other Mr. (folv.idkin, who had lieen sitting discreetly 
amd decorously at the table, got up and disap|>cared through the door 
into the other nxmi .Mr. Ciotyadkin looked round — everything was 
quiet; he heard nothing but the sentihing of (icns, the rustic of 
turning over pages, and conversation in the corners furthest from 
Audrey Filippoviteh's scat. Mr. (>olv.ulki;i looked at .Anton An- 
lonovitch, and as, in all prf>bability, our hero’s countenanve fully re- 
flected his real condition and harmonized with the whole {Kisition, 
•nd was consequentiv, from one point r*f view', very remarkable, gtxMl- 
IMtured Anton Antonovitch, laying aside his |Kn, inquired after his 
with marked sympathy. 

*“1*10 very well, thank (JckI, Antrm Antonovitch,” said Mr. CJolyad- 
Iciii, stammering. “1 am {Krlcctly well, Anton Antonoviuh. 1 am all 
right now, Anton Antonovitch,” he added uncertainly, not yet fuUy 
tmstiqg Anton Antonovitch, whose name he had mcntionod to ohco. 
fancied you were not quite well: though that’s not to be woo* 
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dered at; nc^ indeedi Nowadays especially there's such a lot o£ iWnesi 
going about. Do you know . . 

"Yes, Anton Antonovitch, I know there is such a lot of illness . . . 

1 did not mean that, Anton Antonovitch,” Mr. Golyadkin went on, 
looking intently at Anton Antonovitch. “You see, Anton Antonovitch, 

I don’t even know how you, that is, I mean to say, how to approach 
this matter, Anton Antonovitch. . . .” 

“How so.^ 1 really ... do you know ... 1 must confess I don’t quite 
understand; you must . . . you must explain, you know, in what way 
you arc in diihcultics," said .\nton Antonovitch, beginning to be in 
difficulties himself, seeing that tiicrc were actually tears in Mr. Golyad* 
kin’s eyes. 

“Really, Anton Antonovitch . . . I . . . here . . . there’s a clerk here, 
Anton Antonovitch . . ." 

“Well* I don't undcrst.in<l nou." 

“1 mean to s.»y, .\nton Antonositch, there’s a new clerk here.” 

“Yes, there is; a names ike ot sours" 

"\Vh.it5" tried .Mr. (.ols.idkm 

“I sav a namesake of sours; hu mint’s Gols.idkin too. Isn’t he a 
brother of sours'" 

“No, Anton .\nt«mositch, I . . .’’ 

“H’m* sou don't sas so' Whs. I tiiouijht he must l>c a relation of 
yours. l>i sou kn<>\s, tlurr’s a sort ot t imils likeness." 

Mr. (tols.idkin ss IS |Htr.licd s .th isionishment, and for the moment 
he could not sjK.ik. 'I'o treat so lightls such a horrible, unheard'oC 
thing, a (lung uiulciiiabls rare and curious m its svas, a thing which 
would base ama/rd cstn an unconcernea s^Kctator, to talk of a family 
resemblance when he could see lumselt as m a IiKiking glass! 

“Do you knosv, Yakos lV(rosit,.h, ssh.it 1 adsise \ou to do’" AniOA 
Antonositch ssrnt on. "(hi and consult a doctor. Du y >u know, yoQ 
look soinclioss t|uitr miss ell. ^our escs look {tcculiar . . . you know, 
there’s a {Kculiar exjuessiiin in them.’’ 

“No, .'Xnton .\ntonovitch, 1 ieci, of course . . . that is, 1 keep want* 
ing to ask about this clerk." 

••Well’" 

“That is, have not you noticed, .\ntnn Antonovitch, aomething 
peculiar about him, something very marked’” 

That is . . . 

"That IS, 1 mean, Anton Antonovitch, a striking likeness with miie> 
l>ody, for instance; with me, for instance? You spoke iust now, yoo 
•ee, Anton Antonovitch, of a family likeness. You let slip the rcsnirft. 
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. . . You know there really are aometimes twins exactly alike, like two 
drops of water, so that they can’t be told apart. Wdl, it’s that that 
I mean.” 

”To be sure,” said Anton Antonovitch, after a moment’s thought, 
speaking as though he were struck by the fact for the first time; “yes, 
indeed! You are right, there is a striking likeness, and you are quite 
right in what you say. You really might be mistaken for one another,” 
he went on, opening his eyes wider and wider; “and, do you know, 
Yakov Pctrovitch, it’s positively a marvellous likeness, fantastic, in fact, 
as the saying is; that is, just as you . . . Have you observed, Yakov 
Petrovitch? I wanted to ask you to explain it; yes, 1 must confess I 
didn’t take particular notice at first. It’s uondcrful, it’s really wonder* 
full And, you know, you arc nut a native of these parts, arc you, Yakov 
Petrovitch?” 

“No.” 

“He is not from these parts, you know, cither. Perhaps he comes 
from the same part of the country as )ou do. Where, may 1 make bold 
to inquire, did your mother live tor the most part?” 

“You said . . . you say, Anton .Vntonovitch, that he is not a native 
of these parts?” 

’T'lfo, he is not. And, indeed, how strange it is’” continued the talk- 
ative Anton .\ntonovif..h, for whom it was a genuine treat to gossip. 
“It may well arouse (.uriositv; and set, son kiiosv, sou might often 
pass him by, brush .igamst him, ssnhout iiotieing ans thing. Hut you 
mustn’t be upset alxnit it. It’s a thing that d<Ks hap{)cn. I>> sou know, 
the same thing, I must tell sou, hap|Kncd to my aunt on my mother’s 
side; she saw her ossn double iKtorc her death . . .’’ 

“No, I — excuse ms intcrrupring sou, .\nion Antonovitch — I wanted 
to find out, Anton .\ntonusitch, how that tlcrk . . . that is, on what 
looting IS he here'” 

“In place of Semyon Ivanoviiih, to fill the vacancy left by his death; 
the post was vacant, srt he ssas .ipfioin'rd. IX> you knosv. I’m told |ioor 
dear Semyon Isanovuch left three children, all tiny tots. 'I’lir widow 
lell at the feet of his I.xccllcn s. Hies do say she’s hiding something; 
dic’s got a bit of mr>nry, but she's hiding it.” 

“No, Anton Antonovitch, I was still reterring to that circumstance.* 

“You mean . . .’ To lie sure! Hut why arc you vi interested in that? 
1 tdl you not to upset yourself. All this is tcm{iorjry to some extenL 
Why. after all, you know, yr>u have nothing to do with it. So it haa 
beco ordained by God Almighty, it’s His will, and it is sinful reptniqg* 
Wo wkdom u apparem in iL And as far as I can make out. Yak^ 
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Petrovitchy you are not to blame in any way. There ate all aorta ol 
atrange things in the worldl Mother Nature is liberal with her gifts, 
and you are not called upon to answer (or it, you won’t be responnble. 
Here, (or instance, you have heard, I expect, o( those — what’s their 
name?— oh, the Siamese twins who are joined tt^ether at the bade, 
live and eat and sleep together. I’m told they get a lot o( money.** 

“Allow me, Anton Antonovitch . . .’’ 

“1 understand, 1 undersund! Yes! But what o( it? It’s no matter, 

I tell you, as (ar as I can sec there's nothing for you to upset yoursdf 
about. After all, he's a ilcrk — .is a clerk, he seems to be a capable man. 
He says his name is (iolyadkin, that he’s nut a native of this district, 
and that he’s a titular councillor. He had a {icrsunal interview with 
his Excellency.’’ 

“And how did his Excellency ... 

“It was all right; I am told he gasc .1 satisfactory account of himself 
gave his reasons, said, 'It’s like this, sour Excellcncs,' and that he was 
without means and anxious to enter the service, and xsould be particU' 
brly flattered to tie serving under his Lxcellencv . . . all that was 
proper, >ou know; he expressed himsclt neatlv. He must he a sensible 
man. But of course he came with a recommendation; he couldn’t have 
got in without that. . . 

“Oh, from whom . . . that is, I mean, who is it has had a hand in 
this shameful busmevs^" 

“Yes, a gocKl recommrndaticn. I’m told; his Excellency, I’m told, 
laughed with Audrey 1'ilipjn'vitv.h.’' 

"Laughed with .\ndrcv I'llipjHivitih ’ ’ 

“Yes, he only just smiled and said that it w’as all right, and that he 
had nothing against it, so long as he did his duty. . . 

"Well, and what more^ You relieve me to some extent, .\ntoa 
Antonovitch; go on. I entreat you." 

"Excuk me, I must tell you .igam. . . . Well, then, come, it's noth* 
ing, It's a very simple matter: you mustn't upset yoursclt, 1 tell you, 
and there's nothing suspivious aUnit it. . . .'* 

“No. I . . . that IS, .\nton .\nionovitch, 1 want to ask you, didn\ his 
Excellency say anvthing more . . . almut me, for instance’’* 

“Weill To be sure! No, nothing of the soit; you can set your mind 
quite at rest. You know it is of course, a rather striking arcunuunoe^ 
and at first . . . why, here, I, for instance, I scarcely noticed it. I really 
doaY know why 1 didn't notice 11 till you mentioned it. But you can 
Kt your mind at ren entirely. He said nothing particular, abanluldf 
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Bochluft** added good-natured Anton Antonovitch, getting up from 
hia chair. 

**So then, Anton Antonovitch, I . . 

"Oh, you must excuse me. Here I’ve been gossiping about these 
trivial matters, and I’ve business that is important and urgent. I must 
inquire about it." 

“Anton Antonovitch!” Andrey Filippovitch’s voice sounded, sum- 
moning him fxilitely, "his Excellency has been asking (or you.” 

“This minute. I’m coining this minute, .\ndrcy Filippovitch.” And 
Anton Antonovitch, taking a pile of pa|Krs, flew otT lirst to Andrey 
Filippovitch and then into his Excellency’s r(M)m. 

“Then what is the meaning of it?’’ thought Mr. (iolyadkin. "Is 
there some sort of game going on? So the wind’s in that quarter now. 
. . . 'That’s just as well; so things have taken a mikh |>lcas.inier turn,” 
our hero saul to himself, rubbing his hamls, and so delighted that he 
scarcely knesv where he was. "So our |H>M(ion is an ordinary thing. 
So it turns out to i>c all nonsense, it comes to nothing at all. No one 
has done ans thing rcaliv, and thes are not Inulging, the rascals, they 
arc sitting busy o\er their work; that’s splen<hd, splendid! I like the 
good-natured fellosv, I'sc alwass Itkeil him, and I'm alvsays rc.idy to 
respect him . . . though it must be said one doesn’t knosv uh.it to 
think; this Anton .Vntonovitvh . . . I'm airaid to trust him; his hair’s 
very grey, and he’s '*■ old he’s gcf.iig sh.tky. It’s an immense and 
glorious thing that h.s l.xt.cllerK> soil nothing, and let it pass' It's 
a good thing! I approse' Only whs lioes .\ntlre\ i'ilip{M>vitt.h interfere 
with his grins? What's he gut to do uith it' The old rogue. Always 
on my track, always, hke a Mask sat, on the watsh to run aerrivs a 
man’s path, always tnuartiitg an! annoying a man, always annoying 
and thwarting a man. . . 

Mr. Golyadkin hi^d.rd aroun ! him aga.n, and again his hopes 
revived. Yet he frit ih it he was troubled by one remote idea, an uii- 
{dcasant idea. It even riccurre'! to h;ni that he might try Mimehow 
to make up to the clerks, to Ik* the Itrsi in the iield even (|serhaps 
when leaving the. otficc or going up lo them as ihmigh aUnit his 
work), to drop a hint in the tourse of lonversatioti, saying, "'ITsil is 
how it is, what a striking likeness, gentlemen, a strange iircumsiance, 
a burlesque farce''’--that is, treat it all lightly, and in this way sound 
the depth of the danger. "iXvils breed in still waters,’’ our hero con- 
chided inwardly. 

Mr. Golyadkin, however, only contempbted ihu; he thought bcitef 
ot k in lime. He realized that this would be going too far. “That*# 
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your temperament,** he said to himself, tapfnng himadf lig^idy oa 
the forehead; “as soon as you gain anything you are delightedl You*re 
a simple soull No, you and 1 had better be patient, Yakov Petravitdi; 
let us wait and be patieml** 

Nevertheless, as we have mentioned already, Mr. Golyadkin was 
buoyed up with the most confident hopes, feeling as though he had 
risen from the dead. 

*‘No matter,” he thought, “it’s as though a hundred tons had been 
lifted off my chest! Here is a circumstance, to be surel The box has 
been opened by lifting the lid. Krylov is right, a clever chap, a rogu^ 
that Krylov, and a great fablc-writcr! And as for him, let him work 
in the office, and gcKxl luck to him so long as he doesn’t meddle or 
interfere with any one; let him work in the office — 1 consent and 
approve!” 

Meanwhile the hours were passing, fiving by, and before he nodoed 
the time it struck four. The office w.is closed. Audrey Filippovitdl 
took his hat, ami all followed his example in due course. Mr. Gol- 
yadkin dawdled a little on pur|vtsc, long enough to be the last to go 
out when all the others hail gone their several ways. Going out into 
the street he felt as though he were in Paradise, so that he even fdt 
inclined to go a longer wav round, and to walk along the Nevsky 
ProsfKCt. 

“To l>c sure this is destinv,” thought our hero, “this unexpeacd 
turn in affairs. .\nd the weather s more cheerful, and the frost and the 
little sledges. .\nd the frost suits the Russian, the Russian gets on 
capitally with the frost. 1 like the Russian. .\nd the dear little snow, 
and the first few flakes in autunin; the sportsman would say, 'It would 
be nice to go shcNiting hares in the first snow.* Well, there, it doesn*t 
matter." 

Ifus was how Mr. (iolvadkin's enthusiasm found expression. Yet 
something w‘as fretting in his brain, not exactly melancholy, but at 
times he had such a gnawing at his heart that he did not know how to 
find relief. 

“Let us wait for the dav, though, and then we shall rqoice. And, 
after all, you know, what does it matter.’ Gome, let us think it over, 
let us look at it. (a»mr, let us consider it. my young friend, kt us 
consider it. Why, a man's exactly like you in the first place, abso- 
lutely the tame. Well, what is there in that’ If there is such a man, 
why should I sveep over it ? W’hat is it to me.’ I stand aside, 1 whifU||e 
to myself, and that’s alii That's what I laid myself open to, and thac^ 
^ about kl Let him work in the oficel Well, it’s strange and oaar* 
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«dloiu» diey say, that the Siamese twins . . . But why bring in the 
twins? They are twins, of course, but even great men, you 
know, sometimes look queer creatures. In fact, we know from histmry 
tfcar the famous Suvorov used to crow like a cock. . . . But therci he 
did all that with political motives; and he was a great general . . . 
but what are generals, after all? But 1 keep myself to myself, that's 
all, and 1 don't care about any one else, and, secure in my innocence, 
I scorn my enemies. 1 am not one to intrigue, and I'm proud of it. 
Genuine, straightforward, neat and nice, meek .ind mild." 

All at once Mr. Golyadkin broke otT, his tongue f.iiicd him and he 
began trembling like a leaf; he even closed his c\cs for a minute. 
Hoping, however, th.it the obiect of hts terror was only an illusion, 
he opened his eyes at last and stole a timid glance to the right. No, it 
was not an illusion! . . . Hts acquaintaiKe of that morning was 
tripping along by his side, smiling, {seeping into his face, and appar- 
ently seeking an opfsortunity to begin a conversation with him. The 
conversation was not begun, houever. ‘Fhcy Insth walked like this 
for about fifty paces. All Mr. GoKadkin's eiTorts were concentrated on 
mufBing himself up. hiding himself in his loat and pulling his hat 
down as far as possible over his eves. To complete his mortification, 
his companion's coat and hat looked as though they had lieen taken 
off Mr. Golyadkin himself. 

''Sir,'* our hero articulated at last, trsing to sfseak almost in a 
whisper, and not Icxiking at his comfsanion, “we are going different 
ways, I believe. ... I am convincol of it, in fact,” he viid, after a 
brief pause. "I am convinced, indeed, that )ou i]uitc understand me," 
be added, rather severely, in conclusion. 

"1 could have wished . . .” his companion {>ronounccd at bst, 
"1 could have wished ... no doubt >ou will be m.ignanimous and 
pardon me ... 1 don't know to whom to address msscif here . . . 
my circumstances ... I trust sou will {>ardon my intrusivencss. I 
fancied, indeed, that, moved bs com(>assion, you showed vime interest 
in me this morning. On my side, I felt drawn to you from the first 
moment. I . . ." 

A this point Mr. Golyadkin inwardly wished that hit companion 
mighc unk into the earth. 

"If I might venture to ho{>c that you would accord me an indulgent 
bcariitg, Yakov Pctrovitch . . 

"We— here, we— we . . . you bad better come home with me,* 
■nwwwd Mr. Golyadkin. "We will cross now to the other side of the 
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Nevsky Prospect, it will be more convenient for us there, and die& 
by the little bittk street . . . we*d better go by the back street.*' 

"Very well, by all means let us go by the back street" our hero's 
meek companion responded timidly, suggesting by the tone of his 
reply that it was not for him to choose, and that in his he 

was quite prepared to accept the back street. As for Mr. Gelyadkin, 
he was utterly unable to grasp what was happening to him. He could 
not believe in himself. He could not get over his amazement. 


Chaptef 7 

RECOVERLD himself a little on the staircase as he went up 
to his flat. 

"Oh, I'm a sheep's-head,” he railed at himself inwardly. "Where 
am 1 taking him? 1 am thrusting my head into the noose. What will 
Petrushka think, seeing us together? What will the scoundrel dare 
to imagine now? He's suspicious. . . .” 

But it was too late to regret it. Mr. Ciulyadkin knocked at the door; 
it was opened, and Petrushka liegan taking off the visitor's coat as 
well as his master’s. Mr. Gulyadkin lixiked askance, just stealing a 
glance at Petrushka, trying to read his countenance and divine what 
he was thinking. Hut to his intense astonishment he saw that his 
servant showed no trace of surprise, but seemed, on the contrary, to 
be expecting something of the sort. C)t course he did look morose, as 
it was; he kr()t his escs turned away and looked as though he would 
bkc to fall u|M)n vimclxKly. 

"Hasn't somrlxMly iKWitihed them all lo-tby?" thought our hero. 
"Some devil must have got round them. There certainly must be 
something {leculiar in the whole lot of them to^lay. Dao'o it all, what 
a worry it is!" 

Such were Mr. (ioKadkin's thoughts and reflections as he kd his 
visitor into his room and politelv asked him to sit down. The visitor 
appeared to be greatly embarrassed, he was very shy. and humbly 
watched every movement his host made, caught his glance, and 
seemed trying to divine his thoughts from them. There was a down* 
trodden, crushed, scared look about all his gestures, so that— if die 
comparison may be allowed — he was at that moment rather like the 
man who, having low his cloches, it dressed up in s o m ebo d y dse's: 
the sleeves work up to the elbows, the waist is almost up to his nedti 
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and he kec|)s every minute pulling down the short waistcoat; he 
wriggles sideways and turns away, tries to hide himself or peeps into 
every &ice, and listens whether people are talking of his position, 
laitg^ung at him or putting him to shame— and he is crimson with 
shame and overwhelmed with confusion and wounded vanity. . . . 
Mr. Golyadkin put down his hat in the window, and carelessly sent it 
flying to the floor. The visitor darted at once to pick it up, brushed off 
the dust, and carefully put it back, while he laid his own on the floor 
near a chair, on the ed^c of which he meekly seated himself. This 
little circumstance did something to o{ien Mr. Golyadkin’s eyes; he 
realized that the man was in great straits, and so did not put himself 
out for his visitor as he had dune at lirst, very pru(>crly leaving all 
that to the man himself. The \isitor, fur his part, did nothing either; 
whether he was shy, a little ashamed, or from {x>Iiteness was waiting 
for his host to begin is not certain and would be diilicult to determine. 
At that moment Petrushka came in; he sukxI still in the doorway, and 
fixed his eyes in the direction furthest from where the visitor and 
his master were seated. 

“Shall 1 bring in dinner for two.’” he saiil carelessly, in a husky 
voice. 

“I — 1 don’t know . . . you . . . yes, bring dinner for two, my boy." 

Petrushka w'cnt out. Mr. Goly.idkin glaiicid at his visitor, llie btter 
crimsoned to his c.'irs. .Mr. (iolyadkin ssas .i kind hearted man, and so 
in the kindness of his heart he at oiue el.ilxiratcd a theory. 

"The fellow’s hard up," he thought. "Yes, and in his situation 
only one day. Most likely he’s sulTcrcd in his time. Maylic his good 
clothes are all that he has, and nothing to get him a dinner. Ah, {)oor 
fellow, how crushed he seems* Hut no matter; in a way it's iKitcr so. 
. . . Excuse me,” began Mr. (foiy.idkin, "allow me to ask what I may 
call you." 

“1 . . . I . . . I’m Yakov Petrovitch,” his visitor almost whispered, 
as though conscience-stricken and ashamed, as though .i{xilogizing for 
besqg called Yakov Petrovitch too. 

"Yakov Petrovitch!" rcfieatcd our hcrr>, unable to conceal his COD* 
fttsaon. 

"Yc^ just so. . . . The same name as yours," responded the medt 
viator, venturing to smile and speak a little jocosely. Hut at once be 
drew back, auuming a very serious air. though a little disconcerted, 
noticing that his host was in no joking mood. 

"You . . . allow me to ask you, to what am I indebted for tbe 
booour . . . 
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**Kiiowing your generosity and your benevolence,** interposed tile 
visitor in a rapid but timid voice, half rising from his seat, **I have 
ventured to appeal to you and to beg for your . . . acquaintance and 
protection . . .** he concluded, choosing his phrases with difficulty 
and trying to select words not too flattering or servile that he mig^t 
not compromise his dignity and not so bold as to suggest an un- 
seemly inequality. In fact, one may say the visitor behaved like a 
gentlemanly beggar with a darned waistcoat, with an honourable pass> 
port in his pocket, who has not yet learnt by practice to hold out hu 
hand properly for alms. 

**You perplex me,” answered Mr. Golyadkin, gazing round at him* 
self, his walls and his visitor. “In what could I . . . that is, I mean, 
in what way could I be of service to you?” 

“I felt drawn to you, Y.ik(iv Pctrovitch, at first sight, and, graciously 
forgive me, I built my hopes on you — 1 made bold to build my hopes 
on you, Yakov Pctrovitch. I . . . I'm in a desperate plight heic^ 
Yakov Pctrovitch; I’m p<xir. I’ve had a great deal of trouble, Yakov 
Pctrovitch, and have only recently come here. Learning that you, with 
your innate goodness and excellence of heart, are of the same name . . .** 

Mr. Goly.ulkin frownctl. 

“Of the same name as mvsclf and a native of the same district, 
I made up my mind to appeal to you, and to make known to you my 
diflkult position.” 

“Very gocxl, very go*Kl; I rrdly clon’t know ss'hat to say," Mr. 
Golyadkin responded in an embarrassed voice. “We’ll have a talk after 
dinner. . . ." 

'The visitor Isowctl; dinner was brought in. Petrushka laid the table, 
and Mr. (rtdyadkin and his visitor priKeeded to partake of it. The 
dinner did not last long, for they were lx>th in a hurry, the host 
because he felt ill at case, and was, besides, ashamed that the dinner 
was a poor one — he was partly ashamed because he wanted to give the 
visitor a gotxi meal, and partly t)ccausc he wanted to show him he did 
nut live like a iKggar. The visitor, on his side too, was in tenibk 
confusion and extremely emlurrasscd. When he had flnished the 
piece of bread he had taken, he was afraid to put out his hand to take 
another piece, was ashamed to help himself to the best morsels, and 
was continually assuring his host that he was not at all hungry, that 
the dinner was excellent, that he was absolutely satisfied with it, and 
should not forget it to his dying day. When the meal was over Mr. 
Golyadkin lighted his pipe, and offered a second, which was brou^ 
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IB) to die viator. They sat facing each other, and the visitor began 
telliBg his adventures. 

Mr. Golyadkin junior’s story laaed for three or four hours. His 
history was, however, composed of the most trivial and wretched, if 
<Mie may say so, incidents. It dealt with details of service in some Iaw> 
court in the provinces, of prosecutors and presidents, of some depart* 
ment intrigues, of the depravity of some regiaration clerks, of an 
inspector, of the sudden appointment of a new chief in the depart* 
ment^ ot how the second Mr. Golyadkin had suffered, quite without 
any fault on his part; of his aged aunt, Pclagea Semyonovna; of how, 
through various intrigues on the part of his enemies, he had lost his 
situation, and had come to Petersburg on foot; of the haraaing and 
wretched time he had spent here in Petersburg, how for a long time 
he had tried in vain to get a job, had spent all his money, had nothing 
left, had been living almost in the street, lived on a crust of bread and 
washed it down with his tears, slept on the bare floor, and finally how 
some good Christian had exerted himself on his behalf, had given 
him an introduction, and had nobly got him into a new l>erth. Mr. 
Golyadkin’s visitor shed tears as he told his story, and wified his eyes 
with a blue-check handkerchief that IcMiked like oilcloth. He ended 
by making a clean breast of it to Mr. Ciolyadkin, and confessing that 
he was not only for the time without means of subsistence and money 
for a decent lodging, but h.td not even the wherewithal to fit himself 
out properly, so that he had not, he said in conclusion, been able to 
get together enough for a pair of wretched boots, and that he had had 
to hire a uniform for the time. 

Mr. Golyadkin was melted; he was genuinely touched. F.ven though 
his visitor’s story ssas the paltriest story, every word of it was like 
heavenly manna to his heart. The fact was that .Mr. Golyadkin was 
bcguining to forget his last misgivings, to surrender his soul to free- 
dom and rejoicing, an<I at last mentalU dubtied himself a fixil. It was 
all so natural! And wh.it a thing to break his heart over, what a thing 
to be so distressed abr<ut! To Ik sure there was, there really w'as, one 
ticklish circumstance^ -but, after all, it was not a misfortune; it could 
be no disgrace to a man, it could not cast a slur on his honour or ruin 
his career, if he were innocent, sirue Nature herself was mixed up in IL 
Moreover, the visitor Iteggcd for protection, wept, railed at destiny, 
acemed such an artless, pitiful, insignificant perwin, with no craft or 
malice about him, and he seemed mm to he ashamed himself, though 
perhaps on ditferem grounds, of the strange resembbnee of his countO' 
nance widi that of Mr. Golyadkin's. His behaviour was absolutdy 
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unimpeachable; hu one desire was to please his host, and he looked 
as a man looks who feels conscience^tricken and to blame in r^aid 
to some one else. If any doubtful point were touched upon, for in> 
stance, the visitor at once agreed with Mr. Golyadkin’s opinion. If by 
mistake he advanced an opinion in opposition to Mr. Golyadkin's, and 
afterwards noticed that he had made a slip, he immediately corrected 
his mistake, explained himself and made it clear that he meant the 
same thing as his host, that he thought as he did and took the same 
view of everything as he did. In fact, the visitor made every possible 
effort to "make up to" Mr. (iolyadkin, so that the latter made up his 
mind at last that his visitor must be a very amiable person in every 
way. Meanwhile, tea was brouglit in; it was nearly nine o’clock. Mr. 
Golyadkin felt in a very good humour, grew lively and skittish, kc 
himself go a little, and finally plunged into a most ammated and 
interested conversation with his visitor. In his festive moments Mr. 
Golyadkin sv'as fond of telling interesting anecdotes. So now he told 
the visitor a great deal aliout Petersburg, about its entertainments 
and attractions, alxjut the theatre, the clubs, about Brulov’s picture, 
and alxuit the tw<» I-.nglishmen ssho came from Mngland to Peters- 
burg on purfxisc to look at the iron r.i.ling of the Summer Garden, 
and returned at once when thes hid seen it; .ilxiut the otHce; about 
Olsufy Ivanovitch and .\ndre\ Fihp|sositch; alxiut the way that Russia 
was progressing, was hour by hour progressing towards a state of 
perfection, so that 

“.\rts and letters flourish here to-day”; 

about an anecdote he had latels read in the .VorMern Brr concerning 
a boa<onstrictor in India ot immense strength; alxiut liaron Bram- 
beus, and so on. In short, Mr. tioUadkin was quite happy, first, be- 
cause his mind was at rest; secondU. Ixcaiise, so far from being afraid 
of his enemies, he was c|ui(c prepared noss to chalicng them all to 
mortal combat; thirdly . iKcatisc he was now in the role of patron 
and was doing a gexx! deed. Yet he was conscious at the bottom of hit 
heart that he wms not |terfrctl\ happs, that there was still a hidden 
worm gnawing at his heart, though it was only a tiny one. He was 
extremely worried by the thought ot the previous evening at Olsufy 
Ivanovitch’s. He would have given a great deal now fur nothing to 
have happcnetl of what took place then. 

'it's no matter, though I" our hero decided at last, and he firmly 
resolved in his heart to behave well in future and never to be guilty 
ot such pranks again. As Mr. Golyadkin was now completely umkisd 
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tip^ and had suddenly become almost blissful, the hmey took him to 
have a jovial time. Rum was brought in by Petrushka, and punch was 
prepared. The visitor and his host drained a glass each, and then a 
second. The visitor appeared even more amiable than before, and gave 
more than one proof of his frankness and charming character; he en* 
tered keenly into Mr. Golyadkin’s joy, seemed only to rejoice in his 
rejoicing, and to look upon him as his one and only benefactor. Tak* 
ing up a pen and a sheet of paper, he asked Mr. Golyadkin not to look 
at what he was going to write, but afterwards showed his host what 
he had written. It turned out to be a verse of four lines, written with 
a good deal of feeling, in excellent language and handwriting, and 
evidently was the composition of the amiable visitor himself. The 
lines were as follows — 

“If thou forget me, 

I shall not torget thee; 

Though all things may be. 

Do not thou torget me." 

With tears in his eyes Mr. Golyadkin embraced his companion, and, 
completely overcome by hts feelings, he Iscgan to initiate his friend into 
some of his own secrets and private aiTairs, .\ndrcy Fiiip|K>vitch and 
Klara Olsufyevna being prominent in Ins remarks. 

“Well, you may be sure we shall get on together, Yakov Petrov- 
itch,” said our hero to his visitor. "You aiul I will take to each other 
like fish to the water, \akov Petrov itth; we shall l>e like brothers; 
well be cunning, my dear tcilovv, uc'il work together; we'll get up an 
intrigue, too, to pay them out. To p.iy them out we’ll get up an in* 
trigue too. And don’t you trust any ot them. 1 know you, Yakov 
Petrovitch, and I understand your character; you’ll tell them every* 
thing straight out, you know, you’re a guileless w>ul! You must hold 
aloof from them all, my btiy.’’ 

His companion entirely agreed with him, thanked Mr. Golyadkin, 
and hcv tors, grew tearful at last. 

“Do you know, Yasha,” .Mr. (tolyadkin went on in a shaking voices 
weak with emr>tion, "yr>u must stay with me for a time, or stay with 
me for ever. We shall get on together. What rio you say, brother, eh? 
And don't you worry or repine Ixrcause there's such a strange circtUB* 
ataoce about us now; it’s a sin to repine, brother; it's nature! And 
Mother Nature it liberal with her gifts, to there, brother Yasha! It'a 
6om love for you that I speak, from brexheriy love. Hut well be CUO- 
Yasha; well by a mine, too, and well make them bugb the 
othv aide of their mouths.” 
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They reached their third and fourth glasses of punch at las^ and 
then Mr. Golyadkin began to be aware of two sensations: the one rW 
he was extraordinarily happy, and the other that he could not stand 
upon his legs. The guest was, of course, invited to stay the night. A 
was somehow made up on two chairs. Mr. Golyadkin junior de> 
dared that under a friend’s roof the bare floor would be a soft bed, 
that for his part he could sleep anywhere, humbly and gratefully; 
that he was in Paradise now, that he had been through a great deal of 
trouble and grief in his time; he had seen ups and downs, had all sorts 
of things to put up with, and — who could tell what the future would 
be? — maybe he would have still more to put up with. Mr. Golyadkin 
senior protested against this, and began to maintain that one must 
put one's faith in (hkI. His guest entirely agreed, observing that there 
was, of course, no one like (fod. .\t this point Mr. Golyadkin senior 
observed that in certain resficcts the Turks were right in calling upon 
God even in their sleep Then, though disagreeing with certain learned 
professors in the slanders thrs had promulgated against the Turkic 
prophet Mahomet anti recogni/ing him as a great politician in his 
own line. Mi. (ioKadkin passed to a scry interesting description of 
an Algerian harl>er's shop which he h.'itl read in a book of miscellanies. 
The friends laughed I cartils at the simplicity of the Turks, but paid 
due tribute to their tan iiKism, sshuh thev ascribed to opium. ... At last 
the guest iKgan undresMiig, and thinking in the kindness of his heart 
that very likely he h.uln't cvcr< i de«.cnt shut, Mr. Golyadkin went 
behind the screen to asoid embarrassing a man who had suffered 
enough, and partis to reassure himself as far as possible about 
trushka, to sound him, to iheer him up if he could, to be kind to the 
fellow S4I that cs’crv one might lx* happs and that everything might 
be pleasant all round It must be remarked that Petrushka still rather 
bothered Mr. (tolsailkui. 

"You go to IkiI noss, Pyotr,” Mr. (Kilsadkin said blandly, going 
into hit servant's dtunain; "sou go to bed now and wake me up at 
eight o’clcKk. I>> sou understand, Petrushka’” 

Mr. Citolyadkin spike ssith exceptional softness and friendliness. But 
Petrushka remained mute lie svas busy making his bed. and did not 
even turn round to face his master, which he ought to have done out 
of simple respect. 

"Did you hear what 1 uid, Pyotr?” Mr. Golyadkin went on. ’’You 
go to bed now and wake me io>morrow at eight o'clock; do you 
undentand?” 
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**Why, I know that; what*s the use of telling me?" Petrushka 
gnunhM to himself. 

"Weil, that’s right, Petrushka; I only mentioned it that you might 
be happy and at rest. Now we are all happy, so I want you, too, to 
be happy and satisfied. And now I wish you good-night. Sleep, 
Petrushka, sleep; we all have to work. . . . Don't think anything 
amiss, my man . . .” Mr. GoK.ulkin l>egan, but stopped short. “Isn’t 
this too much^” he thought. “Haven’t 1 gone too far? Utat's how it 
always is; 1 always overdo things." 

Our hero felt much dissatisfied with himself as he left Petrushka. 
He was, besides, rather wounded by Petrushka’s grumpiness and 
rudeness. “One jests with the rascal, his master docs him too much 
honour, and the rascal does not tecl it," thought Mr. Golyadkin. “But 
there, that’s the nasty way of all that sort of {scoplc!" 

Somewhat shaken, he went hack to his riKim, and, seeing that his 
guest had settled himself for the night, he sat down on the edge of his 
bed for a minute. 

“Come, you must own, Yasha,” he Iwgan in a whis{>cr, wagging 
his head, “you’re a rascal, you know; sshat a way sou’ve treated me! 
You see, you’ve got mv name, do sou know that’’’ he went on, jesting 
in a rather familiar wav svith his visitor. .\t last, saying a friendly 
good-night to him, Mr. (lolsadkin Ixrgan preparing for the night. The 
visitor meanwhile licgan snoring. Mr. (iolvadkin in his turn got into 
bed, bughing and whisjx-rtng to himself: "You are drunk today, my 
dear fellow, Yakov Petrov itch, sou raKal, you old (folvadkin — what 
a surname to have! \S'hv, what are y<iu so pleased alNuit * You’ll be 
crying to-morrow, you know, you sniveller; what am 1 to do with 
you?" 

At this point a rather strange sensation (servaded Mr. (iolyadkin’s 
whole being, something like doubt or remorse. 

“I’ve been over-c-scitctl and let mvself go," he thought; “now I’ve 
a noise in my he.id and I’m drunk, I couldn't restrain myielf, au 
that I ami and I’ve licen liabhling busheit of nonsense, and, like a 
rascal, I was pbnning to be vi sly. (H course, to forgive and forget 
il^iiries b the height of virtue; but it’s a l>ad thing, nevertheless! Yes, 
tine’s so!" 

At diis point Mr. Ciolyadkin got up, took a candle and went on 
tiptoe to look once more at hit sleeping guest. He strMKl over him for 
n hag time, meditating deeply. 

"An oopieasaot picture! A burlesque, a regubr burlesque, and 
dmi’f the fact of the matter!" 
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At last Mr. Golyadldn fettled down finally. There waa a hiiinmiiig» 
a buzzing, a ringing in his head. He grew more and more drowsy . . . 
tried to think about something, to remember something very inter- 
esting, to decide something very important, some delicate question— 
but could not. Sleep descended upon his devoted head, and he slqK as 
people generally do sleep who are not used to drinking and have con- 
sumed five glasses of punch at some fesuve gathering. 


Chapter 8 

]N^R. GOLYADKIN woke up next morning at eight o’clock as 
usual; as soon as he was awake he recalled all the adventures of the 
previous evening — and frowned as he recalled them. "Ugh, 1 did pby 
(he fool bst night!" he thought, sitting up and glancing at his visitor's 
bed. But what was his aina/emcnt when he saw in the room no trac^ 
not only of his visitor, hut even of the bed on which his visitor had 
slept I 

"What does it mean'” Mr. (*ul\.idkin almost shrieked. “What can 
it l>e? VV’h.it docs this new i.ircumst.incc jxirtend^” 

While Mr. (iolsadkin was ga/ing in open-mouthed bewilderment 
at the empt) s|k>(, the diKir creaked and Petrushka came in with the 
tea-tray. 

"Where, where'” our hero saui in a voice hardly audible, pointing 
to the place sshuh h.id Ixtrn occupied In his visitor the night before. 

At first Petrushka made no answer and did not look at his master, 
but fixed his rscs ujxm the corner to the right till Mr. Golyadkin 
felt cum|Kllcd to look into that corner tcxi After a brief silence, how- 
ever, Petrushka in a rude and husky sokc answered that his master 
was not at home. 

"You idiot; whs. I'm sour master. Petrushka!” said Mr. Golyadkin 
in a breaking voice. loi>kmg o|icnevcd at his servant. 

Petruslika made no rrplv. hut he gave Mr. Ciolyadkin such a look 
that the btter crimsoned to his ears— looked at him with an insulting 
reproachfulness alnunt e«|iitvalen( to o|icn abuse. Mr. Ciolyadkin was 
utterly flabbergasted, as die *aying is. At bst Petrushka explained 
that the other one had gone away an hour and a half ago. and would 
not wait. His answer, of course, sounded truthful and probdsk; it 
wu evident that Petrushka was not lyingt that his insulting look and 
the phrase the other one employed by him were oidy the result of die 
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dii^;iistiii|g drcumitaiKe with which he was already huniliar, but sdll 
he understood, though dimly, that somethiqg was wrong, and that 
destiny had some other surprise, not altogether a pleasant one, in store 
for him. 

"All right, we shall sec,*’ he thought to himself. “We shall see in 
due time; we’ll get to the bottom of all this. . . . Oh, Lord, have 
mercy upon us!” he moaned in conclusion, in quite a diiTerent voice. 
“And why did I invite him, to what end did 1 dti all that? Why, I am 
thrusting my head into their thievish noose myself; 1 am tying the 
noose with my own hands. Ach, you f(X)l, you fool! You can't resist 
babbling like some silly Ixiy, some «.hanccry clerk, some wretched crea- 
ture of no class at all, some rag, some rotten rlishclout; you’re a 
gossip, an old woman! . . . Oh, all yc saints! And he wrote verses, 
die rogue, and expressed his love for me! flow could . . . How 
can 1 ^ow him the dtxir in a [x>htc ssay it he turns up again, the 
rogue? Of course, there arc all sorts ot ways and means. 1 can say this 
is how it is, my salary being so limned ... Or scare him oiT in some 
way saying that, taking this and that into consideration, 1 am forced 
to make clear . . . that he wouKl base to pas an equal share of the 
cost of board and Kxiging, and pay the money in ailvance. H’m! No, 
damn it all, no! That ssould Ik degrading to me. It's not ipiitr liehcate! 
Couldn’t 1 do something like this: suggest to Petrushka that he should 
annoy him in some ssas, should Ik d.srcs(Kvtful, Ik rude, and get rid 
of him in that way. Set them at t i h other in some way. . . . No, 
damn it all, no! It’s dangerous and again, if one looks at it from that 
pmntof view — it’s not the right thing at all! Not the right thing at all! 
But there, even if he diKsn’t conu, it '.sill Ik a had l«x>k-out, t(x>! I 
babbled to him last night! . . . .\Ji, it's a had look-out, a h.id look- 
outl Ach, we’re in a lud wav! Oh, I’m a cursed fool, a cursed foul! 
You can't train yourself to IkIuvc as you ought, you can’t conduct 
yourself reasonably. Well, what if he comes, and refuses. And Ctod 
grant he may come! I should Ik very glad if hr did come. . . .** 

Such were Mr. Ciolyadkin's reflections as he sw'allowcd his lea and 
glanced continually at the ckx k on the w all. 

“lt*s a quarter to nine; it’s time tr> go. And something will happen! 
What will there be there’ I should like to know what exactly hes hid- 
den in this--chat is, the object, the aim, and the various intrigues. It 
would be a good thing to find out what all these people are ploiting» 
and what will be thnr first step. . . 

Mr. Golyadkio could endure it no bnger. He threw down hia 
— pipe^ dressed and set off for the office, anxious to ward off 
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die danger if possible and to reassure himself about everydiing by Ui 
presence in person. There was danger: he knew himself that there waa 
danger. 

*‘We . . . will get to the bottom of it,’* said Mr. Golyadkin» taking 
off his coat and goloshes in the entry. “We’ll go into all these matters 
immediately.’’ 

Making up his mind to act in this way, our hero put himsdf to 
rights, assumed a correct and official air, and was just about to pass 
into the adjoining room, when suddenly, in the very doorway, he 
jostled against his acquaintance of the day before, his friend and corn** 
panion. Mr. Golyadkin junior seemed not to notice Mr. Golyadkin 
senior, though they met almost nose to nose. Mr. Golyadkin junior 
seemed to be busy, to be hastening somewhere, was breathless; he had 
such an official, such a busincss-hkc air that it seemed as though any 
one could read in his face: ‘i-.ntrusted with a special commission.* ... 

“Oh, it’s you, Yakov Pctrovitch!’’ said our hero, clutching the hand 
of his last night's visitor. 

“Presently, presently, excuse me, tell me about it afterwards,” cried 
Mr. Golyadkin junior, dashing on. 

“But, excuse me; I liehcse, Yakov Pctrovitch, you wanted . . .” 

"What IS it^ Make haste and explain.” 

At this {xiint his sisitor of the previous night halted as thou^ 
reluctantly and against his smII, and put his ear almost to Mr. Gol« 
yadkin’s nose. 

“1 must tell sou, Yakos Pctrovitch. that I am surprised at bdiaviour 
. . . behaviour whuh seenungU I could not have ex{sectcd at alL** 

"ITierc’s a profwr form for cvcr)thing Ck) to his Excellency’s sec* 
retary and then .ip|K.il in the pro|Kr way to the directors of the office. 
Have you got your petition*" 

"You ... I really don’t know*, Yakov Petrovitch! You sim|dy 
ama/c me, Yakov Pctrovitch! You certainly don't recognize me or» 
with your characteristic gaiety, you are joking.” 

“Oh, it’s you." said Mr. Ciolyadkin junior, seeming only now to 
recognize Mr. Ctolyadkin saiior. “So it's you? Well, have you had a 
good night.*" 

Then, smiling a little — a formal and conventional smile, by no 
means the sort of smile that was befiiiing (for, after all. he owed a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Golyadkin senior) — smiling this formal tod 
conventional smile, Mr. Golyadkin junior added that he was very glad 
Mr. Golyadkin senior had had a good ni^t; then he made a al4^ 
bow and ahuffimg a little with hia feet, kxwed to the rij^t, and to die 
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lei^ then dropped his eyes to the floor, made for the side door and 
muttering in a hurried whisper that he had a special commission, 
dadied into the next room. He vanished like an apparition. 

*^ell, this is queer!” muttered our hero, petrified for a moment; 
*'diis is queerl This is a strange circumstance.” 

At this point Mr. Golyadkin felt as though he had pins and needles 
nO over him. 

“However,” he went on to himself, as he made his way to his depart* 
ment, “however, I spoke long ago of such a circumstance: I had a 
presentiment long ago that he had a special commission. Why, I 
said yesterday that the man must certainly l>e employed on some 
special commission.” 

“Have you finished copying out the document sou h.id yesterday, 
Yakov Petroviich?” Anton .'Vnionovitch Syriotchkin asked Mr. Gol- 
yadkin, when the latter ssas seated beside him. "Have you got it 
here?” 

“Yes,” murmured Mr. Golyadkin, leaking at the head clerk with 
a rather helpless glance. 

“That's right! I mention it because Andres* Filipjxtvitch has asked 
for it twice. Ill be bound his Kxccllencv wants u. . . .” 

“Yes, It’s finished. . . 

"Weil, that’s all right then.” 

“I believe, Anton Antonositch, I his’e alssays (icrfomed my duties 
properly. I’m always scrupulous over the work entrusted ir> me by my 
superiors, and I attend to it conscientiously.” 

“Yes. Why. what do sou mean bv that^” 

“1 mean nothing, Anton Antonositch. 1 only want to explain, Anton 
Antonovitch, that I . . . that is, I meant to express that spite and 
malice sometimes spire no (Krv>n sshatever in their search for their 
daily and revolting fiKxl. . . .” 

“Excuse me, 1 didn’t quite understand you. What person are you 
alluding to.^” 

*1 only meant to say, Antr»n Antonovitch, that I’m seeking the 
anight path and 1 vr>rn going to ssork in a roundalx>ut way. That 
I am not one to intrigue, and that, if I may lx allowed to uy so, I 
may very yustly be proud of it. . . 

“Yea. That's quite so, and to the Ixst of my comprehension I thor* 
oqghly endorse your remarks; but allow me to tell you, Yakov Petrov* 
ilcfc, that personalities are not quite permissible in good sixiery, that 
I, Ibt instance, am ready to put up with anything behind my back- 
far every one's abused behind hu back— but to my face, if you fdcasCt 
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my good sir, I don’t allow any one to be impudent. IVe grown grey 
in the government service, sir, and I don’t all^ any one to be impu* 
dent to me in my old age. . . 

“No, Anton Antonovitch . . . you sec, Anton Antonovitch . . . you 
haven’t quite caught my meaning. To be sure, Anton Antonovitch, 

I for my part could only think it an honour. . . 

“Well, then, I ask your pardon too. We’ve been brought up in the 
old school. And it’s trx> Lite for us to learn your ncw>fangled ways. 

I believe we’ve had understanding enough for the service of our coun> 
try up to now. As you are aware, sir, 1 have an order of merit for 
twenty-five years’ irreproachable service. . . .” 

“I feel it, Anton Antonovitch, on my side, too, I quite feel all that. 
But I didn’t meant that, 1 am speaking of a mask, Anton Antonov* 
itch. . . .’’ 

“A mask?" 

“Again you ... I am apprehensive that you arc taking this, too^ 
in a wrong sense, that is the sense of my remarks, as you say yoursd^ 
Anton Antonovitch. 1 am simpiv eniinci.i(ing a theory, that is, I am 
advancing the idea, .\nton Antonovitch. that |)crsons uho wear a mask 
have become far from uncommon, and that nowadays it is hard to 
recognize the man Ix-ne.ith the mask. . . .’’ 

"Well, do you knoss, it’s not altogether so hard. Sometimes it’s fairly 
easy. Sometimes one need not go tar to look for it.” 

"No, you know. .Anton .\ntof> viic'i, 1 s.iy, I s.iv of myself, that I, 
for instance, do ni>t put on a mask except when there is need of it; 
that IS simply at c.irnisal time or at v>me festive g;uhering, speaking 
in the literal sense; hut that I do not ssear a mask l)cforc people in 
daily life, s|seaking in another less obvious sense. That's what 1 meant 
to say, z\nton .Antonovitch." 

"C)h, well, but we must drop all this, for now I've no time to sparer* 
said Anton .Antonovitch, getting up from his scat and collecting aome 
pafiers in order to rejvitt ii|>«>n them to his Kxcellcncy. "Your busineai, 
as I imagine, will lie explained in due course without delay. You tpill 
sec for yourself sshom you shoultl censure and whom you dmold 
hbmr, and thcreu{son 1 humhtv Iseg sou to spare me from further pri« 
vate cxpbnations and arguments sshuh interfere with my wsirk. . . 

"No, Anton Antonovitch," Mr. Itolsadkin. turning a little pnkh 
began to the retreating figure of Anton Antonovitch: “I had M 
thought of the kiml." 

’’What doca it tncin?" our hero went on to himself, when he iMt 
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IdEtaloiie. "What quarter is the wind in now, and what is one to make 
of this new turn?" 

At the very time when our bewildered and half-crushed hero was 
setting himself to solve this new question, there was a sound of move- 
ment and bustle in the next room, the door opened and Andrey 
Filippovitch, who had been on some business in his Excellency’s study, 
appeared breathless in the dcx>rway, and called to Mr. Golyadkin. 
Knowing what was wanted and anxious not to keep Andrey Filippov- 
itch waiting, Mr. Golyadkin leapt up from his scat, and as was fitting 
immediately bustled for all he was worth getting the manuscript that 
was required finally neat and ready and preparing to follow the 
manuscript and Andrey Filippovitch into his Lxcellcncy's study. Sud- 
denly, almost slipping under the arm of Andrey l’ilip(>ovitch, who 
was standing right in the dtxirway, Mr. (loKadkin |unior darted into 
the room in breathless haste and bustle, with a solemn and resolutely 
official air; he bounded straight up to .Mr. Ciolyatlkin senior, who was 
expecting nothing less than such a visitation. 

“The papers, Yakov Fctrovitch, the pajxrrs ... Ills Excellency has 
been pleased to ask for them; base you got them ready.’” Mr. Gol- 
yadkin senior’s friend whis()ered in a hurried undertone. “Andrey 
Filippovitch is waiting for you. . . ." 

"1 know he is waiting without your telling me,” said Mr. Golyadkin 
senior, also in a hurried whis(xrr. 

“No, Yakov Petroviich, I did not mean that; 1 ditl nf>t mean that at 
all, Yakov Petrovitch, not that at all; I sympathise \sith you, Yakov 
Petrovitch, and am movc<l by genuine interest.” 

“Which I most humbly beg you to s(>arc me. .\IIow me, allow 

me . . 

"Youll put it in an envelope, «if course, Yakov Petrovitch, and 
you'll put a mark in the third fugr; allow me, Yakov Petrovitch. . . .“ 
"You allow me, if you please. . . .” 

"But, 1 say, there’s a bhit here, Yakov Petrovitch; did you know 
liicfc was a blot here’ . . 

At this point Andrey Filippovitch < ailed Yakov Petrovitch a second 
jime. 

-One moment, Andrey Filip(x>vitch, I'm only just . . . Dn you 
uadmtand Russian, sir?" 

* "It would be best to take it out with a penknife, Yakov Petrovitch. 
Yon had better rely ujion me; you had better not touch it yoursd^ 
Y«|tov Petrovitch, rely upon me>— 111 do it with a penknife. . . 
Andrey Filippovitch called Mr. Gcdyadkin a third time. 
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"But» alkw ne^ where’s the blotP I don’t think there’s a blot at atL** 

"It’s a huge blot. Here it isl Here, albw me, I saw it here . . • 
you just let me, Yakov Petrovitch, I’ll just touch it with the penkni£^ 
I’ll scratch it out with the penknife from true4iearted sympathy. 
Yhere, like this; see, it’s done.’’ 

At this point, and quite unexpectedly, Mr. Golyadkin junior over> 
powered Mr. Golyadkin senior in the momentary struggle that had 
arisen between them, and so, entirely against the btter’s will, sud> 
denly, without rhyme or reason, tcxik possession of the document re> 
quired by the authorities, and instead of scratching it out with the 
penknife in true-hearted sympathy as he had perfidiously promised 
Mr. Golyadkin senior, hurriedly rolled it up, put it under his arm, in 
two bounds was beside Andrey Filippovitch, who noticed none of his 
manoeuvres, and flew with the latter into the Director’s room. Mr. 
Golyadkin remained as though riveted to the spot, holding the pen* 
knife in his hand and apparently on the point of scratching something 
out with It. . . . 

Our hero could not set grasp his new position. He could not at 
once recover himselt. He felt the blow, hut thought that it was some> 
how all right. In tcrnhlr, indcscrihable misery he tore himself at last 
from his scat, rushed straight to the Director’s rcx>m, imploring heaven 
on the way that it might somehow' ail Ik arranged satisfactorily and 
so ssnould be all right. ... In the furthermost rtxim, which adjoined the 
Director's private room, he ran s< light u;x»n .Andrey Filippovitch in 
company svith his iiamrs.ikc. iloth ot them w’crc coming back; Mr. 
Golyatikin moved aside, .\iidrcs Filipixwitch was talking with a 
gMxl-humourrtl smile, .Mr. (tols.idkin senior's namcs.ikc was smiling, 
ttxi, fawning u|x>n .\ndrcv Fihpixwnch and tripping about at a re- 
spectful distance from him, and was whispering something in his 
ear with a delighted air. to which .'Xiidres Filippovitch assented with 
a gracious nod In a flash our hero gras(Kd the whole position. The 
fact was that the work had sur|s.issed his F.xcellency's expectations (as 
he learnt afterwards), and ssas finished punctually by the time it was 
nreded. His Kxcclicncy was extremely pleased with it. It was even 
said that his Excellency had viid ’'Itunk sou" to Mr. Golyadkin 
junior, had thanked him warmly, had said that he would remember it 
on occasion and would neva haget it. ... Of course, the first thiitg 
Mr. Golyadkin did was to |smiest, to protest with the utmost vigour of 
which he was capable. Pale as death, and hardly knowing what he 
was doing, he rudwd up to Andrey Filipptwitch. But the latter, hear- 
ing that Mr. Golyadkin's business was a private matter, refined tn 
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listen, observing firmly that he had not a minute to spare even for his 
own affairs. 

The curtness of his tone and his refusal struck Mr. Golyadkin. 

*1 had better, perhaps, try in another quarter. ... I had better 
appeal to Anton Antonovitch.” 

j^t to his disappointment Anton Amonovitch was not available 
other: he, too, was busy over something somewhere! 

“Ah, it was not without design that he asked me to spare him 
eiqilanation and discussion!’* thought our hero. “This was what the 
old rogue had in his mind! In that case I shall simply make bold to 
approach his Excellency." 

Sdll pale and feehng that hts brain uas in a complete ferment, 
greatly perplexed as to what he ought to dcudc to do, Mr. Ciolyad- 
kin sat down on the edge of the chair. “It would have iKcn a great 
deal better if it had all been just nothing," he kept intessanily think* 
ing to himself. “Indeed, such a m\stcrious business was utterly im* 
probable. In the first place, it was nonsense, and secondly it could not 
happen. Most likely it was imagination, or something else hapfsened, 
and not what really did happen; or fserhaps 1 went m>sclf . . . and 
somehow mistook myself tor sr^mc one else ... in short, it’s an utterly 
impossible thing.” 

Mr. Golyadkin had no sooner made up his mind that it was an 
utterly impossible thing than Mr. (iol).i(lkin funior Hew into the 
room with papers in Ixith hands as w’cll as uiuler his arm. Saying 
two or three words about business to .Vndrry Fihp{)«>si(ch as he {wssed, 
exchanging remarks with one, {xditc greetings with another, and 
fanuliarities with a third, Mr. Cicilsadkin )unior, having apparently 
no time to waste, seemed on the (vunt oi leasing the room, but luckily 
for Mr. Golyadkin senior he stopi^ed near to the dixir to say a few 
words as he passed two or three clerks who were at work there. Mr. 
Golyadkin senior rushed straight at him. .\s siwm as Mr. (iolyadkin 
junior saw Mr. fiolyadkin senior's movement hr l^gan immesliately, 
with great uneasiness, looking iliout him to make his esc.i|)r. But our 
Imto already held his lost night's guest by the sleeve. 'I he clerks sur* 
rounding the two trubr councillors stcp|icii luck and waited with 
curiosity to see wlut would hjp(v-n. 'Ilie senior titular coundllor 
fcalizcd that public opinion was not on his tide, he rcah/rd that they 
were intriguing against him : winch mode it all the more necessary to 
hoMliis own now. The moment was a decisive one. 

*WcUI** said Mr. Golyadkin |unior, looking rather impatiently at Mr* 
Golywiluo senior. 
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Hk latter could hardly breadie. 

**1 don’t know," he began, “in what way to make plain to you die 
strangeness of your behaviour, sir.” 

“Well. Go on." At this point Mr. Golyadkin junior turned round 
and winked to the clerks standing round, as though to give them to 
understand that a comedy was beginning. 

“The impudence and shamelessness of your manners with m^ sir, 
in the present case, unmasks your true character . . . better than any 
words of mine could do. Don’t rely on your trickery: it is worths 
less. . . .’’ 

“Come, Yakov Petrovitch, tell me now, how did you spend the 
flight.^’’ answered Mr. Golyadkin junior, looking Mr. Golyadl^ semor 
straight in the eye. 

"You forget yourself, sir,” said the titular councillor, completdy 
flabbergasted, hardly able to feel the floor under his feet. “I trust that 
you will take a dilTercnt tone. . . 

“My darling!” exclaimed Mr. (ioKadkm junior, making a rather 
unseemly grimace at Mr. Golwidkin senior, and suddenly, quite un« 
expectedly, under the pretence of caressing him, he pinched his chubby 
cheek with two fingers. 

Our hero grew as hot as fire. . . . .\s soon as Mr. Golyadkin junior 
noticed that his opponent, quivering m every limb, speechless with 
rage, as red as a lobster, and exas(>erated beyond all endurance, might 
actually be driven to attack him, h pri>m|Hly and in the most shame* 
less way hastened to Ik lKforch.ind with his victim. Patting him two 
or three times on the cheek, tickling him iw*o or three times, pbying 
with him for a few seconds in this way while his victim stood rigid 
and lieside himself with fury to the no little diversion of the young 
men standing round, Mr. (iolvadkin junior ended with a most revtdt* 
ing shamelessness bv giving .Mr. (ioUadkin senior a poke ir his rather 
prominent stomach, and with a most venomous and suggestive smile 
uid to him: “You're mischievous, brother Yakov, you are mischievousi 
Well be sly, you and I, Yakov Petrovitch, we’ll be sly." 

Then, and iKforr our hero could gradually come to himselC after 
the last attack. Ml. Ctolyadkin lunior (with a little smile befbrduod 
to the spectators standing round) sucklenly assumed a most business* 
like, busy and ofluiai air, dro|i|Kd his eves to the floor and, drawing 
hinMclf in, shrinking together, and pronouncing rapidly “on a special 
commission" he cut a caper with hit short leg, and darted away toco 
the next room. Our hero could not bcheve hi| eyes and was still u n abl e 
to pull himself together. . . . 
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At last he roused himself. Reoogniang in a flash that he was ruinedt 
in a annihilated, that he had disgraced himself and sullied his 
Kputadon, that he had been turned into ridicule and treated with 
contempt in the presence of spectators, that he had been treacherously 
insulted by one whom he had looked on only the day before as his 
greatest and most trustworthy friend, that he had been put to utter con* 
fusion, Mr. Golyadkin senior rushed in pursuit of his enemy. At the 
moment he would not even think of the witnesses of his ignominy. 

“TheyVe all in a conspiracy together,” he said to himself; “they 
stand by each other and set each other on to attack me.” After taking 
a dozen steps, however, our hero {icrceived clearly that all pursuit 
would be vain and useless, and so he turned hack. “You won't get 
away,” he thought, “you will get caught one day; the wolf will have 
to pay for the sheep’s tears.” 

With ferocious composure and the most resolute determination Mr. 
Golyadkin went up to his chair and sat down upon it. “You won't 
CKape,” he said again. 

Now it was not a question of passive resistance: there was deter* 
minadon and pugnacity in the atr, and any tme who had seen how 
Mr. Golyadkin at that moment, tlushcd and scarcely able to restrain 
his excitement, stabl)c<l his pen into the inkstand .ind with what fury 
be began scribbling on the p.qKr, couhl Ik certain iKforrlund that the 
matter would n<K p.iss otT like thi<, .md unild not end in a simple, 
womanish way. In the depth of his soul 1 c formed a rcviluiion, and 
in the depth of his heart swore tc) carry it out. 'I r> tell the truth he still 
did not quite know how to act, cir rather did not know at all, but 
never mind, that did not matter! 

’’Imposture and shamelessness do not pay nowadays, sir. lm[tosturc 
and shamelessness, sir, lead to iki gorxl, hut lead to the halter. <>rtshka 
Oirepyov was the only one, sir, ssho gained by im|sosttirc, deceiving 
die blind people and even that nrit for long.” 

In spite this last circumstmcc .Mr. (folyadkin pro{w>scd to wait 
till sudi time as the mask should fail from certain {Krwms and som^ 
dling should be made manifest. Frir this it was ncressary, in the first 
pber, that office hours slwiuld Ik over as soon as (tossiblr, and Ull 
then our hero proposed to take no step. 'I hen, when otlkc hours were 
over, he would take one step. I Ic knew then h»w he must act after 
liiciqg that step^ how to arrange his whole plan of action, to abase the 
Inm of arrogance and crush the snake gnawing the dust in con* 
tmytihle impotence. To alkiw himself to he treated hke a rag used for 
ivijpiBig dbty boots, Mr. Golyadkin could wm. He could not ooosent to 
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dial; eipedally in the preient cate. Had it not been for that latt inndl^ 
our hero mig^t, perhaps, have brou^t htmtelf to control hi* anger; 
he might, perhaps, have been silent, have submitted and not have pro* 
tested too obstinately: he would just have disputed a little^ have niade 
a slight complaint, have proved that he was in the right, then he Mrould 
have given way a little, then, perhaps, he would have given way a little 
more, then he would have come round altogether, then, especially 
when the opposing party solemnly admitted that he was right, per- 
haps, he would have overhxikcd it completely, would even have been 
a little touched, there might even, (lerhaps — who could tell? — spring up 
a new, close, warm friendship, on an even broader basis than the 
friendship of last night, w that this friendship might, in the end, 
completely eclipse the unpleasantness of the rather unseemly resem- 
blance of the two individuals, so that Ixith the titular councillors might 
be highly delighted, and might go on living till they were a hundred, 
and so on. I'o tell the uholc truth, Mr. (jol)adkin began to regret a 
little that he had skmkI up tor himsclt and his rights, and had at once 
come in for unpleavintmss in conscipiciKc. 

“Should he give in,” thought Mr. (loK idkin, “say he w'as joking, I 
would forgive him. 1 ssould forgisc him even more if he would 
acknowledge it alouil Hut I wont Ut tnsself Ik treated like a rag. 
And 1 base not allowol esen jKrsons scr\ different from him to treat 
me so, still less will 1 {xrinit a diprascd {xrsun to attempt it. 1 am not 
a rag. 1 am not a rag. sir'” 

In short, our hero mule up his mind “You’re in fault yourself, strl** 
he thought. I Ic made up his mind lo protest, and to prtHcst with all 
hts might to the sers last 'lliat was the sort of man he was! He could 
not consent to allow* himselt to Ik insulted, still less to allow himself 
to be treated as a rag, aiul. .ilxwe all. to .illow a thoroughly vidous 
man to treat him so. No quarrelling, howesrr, no quarrelling' Possibly 
if some one wanted, if some one, for instance, acttully insisted oa 
turning Mr. (iolyadkin into a rag. he might base dtinc so, might have 
done Ml without op|x»siiion or punishment (Mr. (^lyadkin was hioi* 
self conscious of this at times), and he would have been a rag and 
not Ciolyadkin— yes, a nasty. iUthy rag; but that rag w*ould not have 
been a simple rag, it ssould base been a rag possessed of dignity, k 
svould have been a rag (losscssed of feelings and sentiments, even 
though dignity was defenceless and feelings could not anett them* 
selves, and lay hidden deep down in the fUthy fidda of the ng» Mill 
the feelings siverc there. . . . 

The bom dragged on tncr^bly slowly; at luc it Mruck four. SoM 
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oha, aU got up and, foUowing the head of the department, moved 
each on his homeward way. Mr. Golyadkin mingled with the crowd; 
he a vigilant lookout, and did not lose sight of the man he 
wanted. At last our hero saw that his friend ran up to the office 
attendants who handed the clerks their overcoats, and hung about 
near them waiting for his in his usual nasty way. The minute was a 
decisive one. Mr. Golyadkin forced his way somehow through the 
crowd and, anxious not to be left behind, he, too, began fussing about 
his overcoat. But Mr. Golyadkin*s friend and companion was given 
his overcoat first because on this occasion, too, he had succeeded, as 
he always did, in making up to them, whispering something to them, 
cringing upon them and getting round them. 

After putting on his overcoat, Mr. Golyadkin junior glanced ironi- 
cally at Mr. Golyadkin senior, acting in this way o{x;nly and defiantly, 
looked about him with his characteristic insolence, finally he tripped 
to and fro among the other clerks — no doubt in order to leave a good 
impression on them — saul a word to one, whispered something to an- 
other, respectfully accosted a third, directed a smile at a fourth, 
gave his hand to a fifth, and gail) darted downstairs. Mr. Gfdyadkin 
senior flew after him, and to his inexpressible delight overtook him 
on the last step, and seized him by the colbr of his overcoat. It seemed 
as though Mr. Golyadkin junior was a little disconcerted, and he 
looked about him with a helpless air. 

"What do you mean by this.’" he whis}»ereil to Mr. (iolyadkin at 
last, in a weak voice. 

"Sir, if you arc a gentleman, I trust that you remeinlicr our friendly 
relations yesterday," said our hero. 

"Ah, yes! Well.’ Did you sleep well’" 

Fury rendered Mr. (iolyadkin senior spcci bless for a moment. 

"I slept well, sir . . . but allow me to tell you, sir, that you arc 
pbying a very complicated game. . . 

“Who says so.’ My enemies say that," answered abruptly the man 
udio called himself Mr. Golyadkin, and saying this, hr unexpectedly 
freed himself from the feeble hand of the real Mr. (iolyadkin. Aa 
•oon as he was free he rushrd away from the stairs, looked around 
him, saw a cab, ran up to it, got in, and in one moment vanished frtNB 
Mr. Golyadkin senior’s sight. The despairing titular councillor, aban* 
dooed by all, gazed about him, but there was no other cab. He tried to 
mn^ but his kgs gave way under him. With a look of open-mouthed 
astooMbment on his countenance, feeling ermhed and shrivelled vp* 
he leaned hcl|dewly against a bmpixMt, and remained so for some 
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minutet in the middle o£ the pavemenL It seemed as dwugh all were 
over for Mr. Golyadkin. 


Chapter 9 

VERYTHING, apparently, and even nature itself, seemed up in 
arms against Mr. Ciolyadkin; but he was still on his legs and uncon- 
quered; he felt th.it he was unconquered. He was ready to struggle. 
He rubbed his hands with such feeling and such energy when he 
recovered from his first amarxment that it could be deduced from his 
very air that he would not give in. Yet the danger was imminent; it 
was evident; Mr. Ctolyadkin felt it; but how to grapple with it, with 
this danger^ — that was the question. The thought even flashed through 
Mr. Golyadkin's mind for a moment, “After all, why not leave it so^ 
simply give it up* Why, what is it* Why, it’s nothing. I’ll keep apart 
as though it were not I,” thought Mr. (iolyadkin. “I'll let it all pass; 
it’s not 1, and that’s all alxnit it; he’s separate t<x>, masbe he'll give it 
up too; he’ll hang about, the rascal, he’ll hang about. He’ll come back 
and give it up again. That’s how it will lie! I’ll take it meekly. And, 
indeed, where is the danger* Gome, what danger is there.* I should 
like any one to tell me where the danger lies m this business. It is a 
trivial affair. An eversdav affair. . . ’’ 

At this (Kiint Mr. GuKadkin’s tongue faded; the words died away 
on his lips; he even swore at himself for this thought; he conviaed 
himself on the sfiot of abjcctncss, of cowardice for having this thought; 
things were no forwarder, however. He felt that to make up his mind 
to some course of action ums absolutely necessary for him at the 
moment; he es'cn felt that he would have given a gre.it dr.il to any 
one who could have told him what he must decide to do. Yes, but how 
could he guess what? lliough, iiuleeil, he had no time to guess. In 
any case, that he might lose no time he took a cab and dashed home. 

”Wcll.> What are sou feeling now*” he wondered; "what are you 
graciously pleased to lie thinking of. Yakov Pciroviich? What are you 
doing? What are you doing now, you rogue, you rascal* You've 
brought yourself to this plight, and now you arc weeping and 
whimpering!" 

So Mr. (iolyadkin taunted himself as he iolted along in the vehicle. 
To taunt himself and so to irritate hit woqnds was, at this dme, t 
gtcat ntiifactjon to Mr. (iolyadkin, almon a volt^ituous cnjoyoMfll. 
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**Well^'* he thou^t, “if some magician were to turn up now, or if 
it could come to pass in some official way and 1 were told: 'Give a 
fipger of your right hand, Golyadkin — and it’s a bargain with you; 
there shall not be the other Golyadkin, and you will be happy, only 
you won’t have your finger* — yes, I would sacrifice my finger, 1 would 
certainly sacrifice it, I would sacrifice it without winking. . . . The 
devil take it all!” the despairing titular councillor cried at last. “Why, 
what is it all for? Well, it all had to be; yes, it absolutely had to; 
yes, just this had to be, as though nothing else were possible! And it 
was all right at first. Es'cry one was pleased and happy. Hut there, it 
had to be! There’s nothing to be g.tincd by talking, though; you must 
acL" 

And so, almost resolved u(v>n some action, Mr. Golyadkin reached 
home, and without a moment's delay snati.hcd up hts pi|)c and, sucking 
at it with ail his might and puffing mi; clouds ot smoke to right and 
to left, he began pacing up and down the rmim in a state of violent 
CEc i t em ent. Meanwhile, Petrushka k^.in la>mg the table. .\t bst Mr. 
Gtdyadkin made up hts rniiid completcU, tlung aside his pi(sc, put on 
his overcoat, said he umild not dine .it home and ran out of the flat. 
Petrushka, panting, osertook him on the stairs, bringing the hat he had 
forgotten. Mr. (iol)adk.n took hts h.i', uanted to say »micthing tnd* 
dentally to justify himscit in Petrusak I's eves that the latter might not 
think anything particular, su,h as. "What a queer circuinsiancc! here 
he forgot his hat — and so on," but Petrushka ss-.ilked assay at once 
and would not even lo«A it him, .Mr (loKadkin put on his hat without 
farther cxpbnation, ran dovsnst.iirs, and rc()rating to himself that per* 
haps everything might Ik tor the Iksi, and that alTairs would sr>mchow 
be arranged, though he ssas convious among other things of a cold 
chtU right down to hu heels, he ssent out into the street, tix>k a cab and 
hastened to Andres f*tkp|)ovitch’s. 

“Would it not Ik better to-nv«rrow, though?" thought Mr. Golyad* 
kin, as he took hold of the lKll-ro(K of Audrey Filippovitch’s flat. 
“And, besides, sshjt (.in I say in partuular^ There it nothing particu* 
lar in if. lt*s such a ss retched atlair, yes, it really is wretched, paltry, yes, 
that almost a paltry affair . . . >cs, that's what it all is, the incident. 
. . .“Suddenly Mr. t»olyadkin pulled at the IkII; the Ml rang; foot* 
itepa were beard wnhin . . . Mr. (iolyadkin cursed himself on the 14 MIC 
for tus hastiness and atidociiy. Hit rrrcni un|>lraunt rx|imcncrs, which 
be had almost forgotten over h» wo^rk, and his encounter with Andiey 
Fttiyori t ch immediately came back into his mind. But by now it waf 
too fate 10 nm away: the door opened. Luckily for Mr. Cfolyatfltiii he 
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was informed that Audrey Filippovitdi had not returned dm 
o ffice and had not dined at home. 

**! know where he dines: he dines near the Isnoailovdcy Bridge^** 
thought our hero; and he was immensely relieved. To the footman's 
inquiry what message he would leave, he said: “It’s all right, my good 
man, 1*11 look in later,” and he even ran downstairs with a certain 
cheerful briskness. Going out into the street, he decided to dismiss the 
cab and paid the driver. When the man asked for something extras 
saying he had been waiting in the street and had not spared his horse 
for his honour, he gave him hve ko|)ccks extra, and even willingly; 
and then walked on. 

“It really is such a thing," thought Mr. Golyadkin, “that it cannot be 
left like that; though, if one ItKiks at it that way, looks at it sensibly, 
why am 1 hurrjing aliout here, in reality^ Well, yes, though, I will 
go on discussing why 1 should take a lot of trouble; why I should rudi 
about, exert myselt, worry inyselt and wear myself out. To begin Mndiy 
the thing’s done and tlurc's no recalling it . . . of course, there’s no 
recalling it! Let us put it like this: a nun turns up with a satisfactory 
reference, said to Ik a capahlc clerk, of gocxl conduct, only he is a poor 
man and has suflcrctl mans reserses — all sorts of ups and downs^ 
well, jxjverty is not a irimc so 1 must stand aside. Why, what non> 
sense it is* Well, he came; he is so made, the man is so made by nature 
itself, that he is as like another man as though they were two drops of 
water, as though he were a |Krteci py of another man; how could 
they refuse to take him into the department on that account? If it is 
fate, if It IS only fate, if .i is onlv blind chance that is to blame-HS he 
to be treated like a rag, is he to Ik refused i job in the office? . . . Why, 
what woultl become ot justice alter th.it^ He is a poor man, hopeless, 
downcast; it makes one’s heart .uhe: compassion bids one care for himi 
Yes! lliere’s no densmg, there would Ik a fine set of head officials, if 
they took the same view as a re|>tobatc like me! What an addlcpnte 1 
am! I have foolishness enough t<»r a do/cn! Yes, yes! ITwy did ri^4 
and many thanks to them for Iwing good to a poor, luckless fellow. 

. . . Why, let us imagine for a moment that wc are twins, that we had 
been liorn twin bnnhcrs, and nothing else — there it ist Well, what of 
It? Why, nothing! All the clerks can get used to it. . . . And an out- 
sider, coming into our oiIhc, would certamK find nothing unseemly or 
offensive in the arcumstanec. In fact, there is really somcthiQg touch* 
ing in it; to think that the tlivinc ProvKience created two men exactly 
ahke, and the heads of the de|Mriment, seeing the divine handiwork* 
provided for two twins. It would, of course,** Mr. Golyadkin west 
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oo» drawing a breadi and dropfwg his voices *‘it would, of course . . . 
it would, of course, have been better if there had been ... if there had 
been nothing of this touching kindness, and if there had been no twins 
either. . . . The devil take it alll And what need was there for itP And 
what was the particular necessity that admitted of no delay! My good- 
ness! The devil has made a mess of it! Besides, he has such a character, 
too, he’s of such a playful, horrid disposition — he’s such a scoundrel, 
he’s such a nimble fellow! He’s such a toady! Such a !ickspittlel He’s 
such a Golyadkin! I daresay he will misconduct himself; yes, he’ll dis- 
grace my name, the blackguard! And now I have to look after him and 
wait upon him! What an infliction! But, after all, what of it? It doesn’t 
matter. Granted, he’s a scoundrel, well, let him be a scoundrel, but to 
make up for it, the other one’s honest; so he will be a scoundrel and 
I’ll be honest, and they’ll say that this Golyadkin's a rascal, don’t take 
any notice of him, and don’t mix him up with the other; but the other 
one’s honest, virtuous, mild, free from malice, always to be relied upon 
in the service, and worthy of promotion; that’s how it is, very good 
... but what if . . . what if they get us mixed up! . . . He is equal to 
an3rthing! Ah, Lord, have mercy upon us! . . . He will counterfeit a 
man, he will counterfeit him, the rascal — he will change one man for 
another as though he were a rag, and not reflect that a man is not a 
rag. Ach, mercy on usi Ough, what a calamity!” . . . 

Reflecting and lamenting in this way, .Vfr. (ioly.idkin ran on, re- 
gardless of where he was going. He came to his senses in Nevsky 
Prospect, only owing to the chance that he ran neatly full tilt into 
a passer-by that he saw stars in his eyes. .Mr. (ioly.idkm muttered hts 
excuses without raising his head, and it was only .liter the passer-by, 
muttering something far frf>m fl.ittcring, had walked a considerable 
dis tan ce away, that he raised his nose and looked alxiut to sec where 
be was and how he had got there Noth mg when he did vi that he was 
dose to the restaurant in which hr had sat for a while licforc tlie dinner- 
party at ^sufy Ivanovitch’s, our hero was suddenly conscious of a 
ptoching and nipping sensation in his stomach; he remcmlxrrcd that 
he had not dined; he had no jirmpect of a dinner -{Mriy anywhere. And 
to, without losing precious time, he ran upstairs into the restaurant to 
have a snack of sr>metliing as quickly as {lossiblc, and to avoid delay 
by making ail the haste he could. And though everything in the ttt’ 
tatvaoi was rather dear, that little circumstance did not on this txcaston 
make Mr. Golyadkin pause, and, indeed, he had no time to patuc over 
aoch a trifle. In the brightly lighted room the customers were Maoding 
is rather a crowd round the counter, upon which lay heaps of all aorta 
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of such edibles as are eaten by well4)red persons at lundi. The wauter 
scarcely had time to fill glasses, to serve, to take money and pve 
change. Mr. Golyadkin waited for his turn and modestly stretched out 
his hand for a savoury patty. Retreating into a corner, turning his back 
on the company and eating with appetite, he went back to the attend* 
ant, put down his plate and, knowing the price, took out a ten-kopedt 
piece and laid the coin on the counter, catching the waiter’s eye as 
thou^ to say, “Look, here’s the money, one pie,’’ and so on. 

“One rouble ten kopecks is your bill,’* the waiter filtered through his 
teeth. 

Mr. Golyadkin was a good deal surprised. 

"You are speaking to me? ... I ... I took one pie, 1 believe.’’ 

“You’ve had eleven," the man retorted confidently. 

“You ... so it seems to me ... I believe, you’re mistaken. ... I 
really took only one pic, I think." 

“I counted them; you took eleven. Since you’ve had them you must 
pay for them; we don't give anything away for nothing." 

Mr. Golyadkin was petrified. “What sorcery is this, what is happen- 
ing to me.^” he wondered. Meanwhile, the man waited for Mr. Golyad- 
kin to make up his mind; (leople crowded round Mr. Golyadkin; he 
was already feeling in his |Kx;ket for a silver rouble, to pay the full 
amount at once, to avoid further trouble. “Well, if it was eleven, it 
was eleven," he thought, turning as red as a lobster. “Why, what does 
it matter if eleven pics have Ixen eaten’ Why, a man’s hungry, so he 
eats eleven pics; well, let him cat, and may it do him good; and there’s 
nothing to wonder at in that, and there's nothing to bugh at. . . 

At that moment something seemed to stab Mr. Golyadkin. He 
raised his eyes and — at once he guessed the riddle. He knew what the 
sorcery was. All his dilTtculties \scrc Mtlved. . . . 

In the doorway of the next room, almost directly behind the waiter 
and facing Mr. (iolyadkin, in the dixirwa) w'hich, till that moment, 
our hero had taken for a l<M>king-glass, a man was standing — he was 
standing, Mr. (iolyadkin was standing — not the original Mr. Golyad- 
kin, the hero of our story, but the other Mr. Golyadkin, the new Mr. 
(folyadkin. The second Mr. Cnilyadkin was apparently in excellent 
spirits. He smiled to Mr. (kilyadkin the first, nodded to him, winked, 
shuffled his feet a httle, and looked as though in another minute he 
would vanish, would disappear into the next room, and then go out, 
maybe, by a back way out; and there it would be, and all pursuit would 
be in vain. In his hand he had the last morsd of the tenth pie^ and 
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befere Mir. Golyadkin’s very eyes he popped it into his mouth and 
smacked his lips. 

*1ile has impersonated the scoundrel I” thought Mr. Golyadkin, 
flushing hot with shame. *‘He is not ashamed of the publicity of iti 
Do they see him? I fancy no one notices him. . . 

Mr. ^lyadkin threw down his rouble as though it burnt his fingers, 
and without noticing the waiter’s insolently significant grin, a smile of 
triumjdi and serene power, he extricated himself from the crowd, and 
rushed away without looking round. “We must be thankful that at 
least he has not completely compromised any one!” thought Mr. 
Golyadkin senior. “We must be thankful to him, the brigand, and to 
fatc^ that everything was satisfactorily settled. The waiter was rude, 
diat was all. But, after all, he was in the right. One rouble and ten 
kopecks were owing: so he was in the right. ‘We don’t give things 
away for nothing,’ he said! Though he might have been more polite, 
the rascal. . . .’’ 

All this Mr. Golyadkin said to himself as he went downstairs to the 
entrance, but on the last step he stopped suddenly, as thr>ugh he had 
been shot, and suddenh flushed till the tears came into his eyes at the 
insult to his dignity. After standing stock-still for half a minute, he 
stamped his foot resfdutely, at one bound leapt from the step into the 
street and, without kxiking round, rushed breathless and unconscious 
of fatigue back home to his flat in Shestilavotchny Street. When he 
got home, without changing his coat, though it was his habit to change 
i nto an old coat at home, without rs-rn stopping to take his pipe, he 
sat down on the sofa, dresv the inkstand toss.irds him, icxik up a pen, 
got a sheet of notcpa{)cr, and vsith a hand that trembled from inward 
excitement, began Knliblmg the tollow'ing epistle. 

*Dear Sir Yakov Petros itch! 

**1 should not take up my pen if my circumstances, and your own 
action, sir, had not compelled me to that step. Iklicvc me that nothing 
but necesuty would have induced me to enter u|x>n such a diKUSsion 
with you, and therefore, first of all, I beg you, sir, to kxik upon this 
step of mine not at a premeditated design to insult you, but as the 
inevitaUe consequence of the circumstance that is a Ixmd lictwccn us 

llOWe 

(**I diink that's all right, proper, courteous, though not lacking in 
fioree and flrmneM. ... I don't think there is anything for him to take 
rtfcpcc at Beskks, I’m fully within my rights,” thought Mr. Golyad* 
kin, leading over what he had written.) 
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*Toiir strange and sudden appearance^ sir, on a stormy nig^ after 
the coarse and unseemly behaviour o£ my enemies to m^ for whom 
I feel too much contempt even to mention their names, was the start* 
ing'point of all the misunderstanding existing between us at the present 
dme. Your obstinate desire to persist in your course of action, sir, and 
forcibly to enter the circle of my existence and all my relations in 
practical life, transgresses every limit imposed by the merest politeness 
and every rule of civilized sfxicty. 1 imagine there is no need, sir, 
for me to refer to the seizure by you of my papers, and particularly 
to your taking away my good name, in order to gain the favour of my 
superiors— favour you have not deserved. There is no need to refer 
here either to your intentumal and insulting refusal of the necessary 
explanation in regard to us 1' mails , t(i omit nothing, I uill not allude 
here to your last strange, one mas esen sas, your incomprehensible 
behaviour to me in the cofTcc house I am far from lamenting over the 
needless — for me — loss of a rouble; but I cannot help expressing my 
indignation at the rccollci.tion of sour public outrage u(X)n me, to the 
detriment of ms honour, and ssbat is more, in the presence of several 
persons of good breeding, though not belonging to my circle of 
acquaintance.” 

(”Am I not going too far’" thotiuht Mr. Goly.idkin. “Isn’t it too 
much; svon’t it lie t<x) insulting— that taunt .ilxiut gocxl breeding, for 
instanse’ . . . lUit there, it tliKsn’t mitttr’ I must shosv him the reso* 
lutcness of mv <.har.uicr. I might, h sescr, to soften him, flatter him, 
and butter him up .it the end But tlun. sse shall see.") 

“Rut I shoulil not ss( irs sou ssith ms Utter, sir, if I sverc not firmly 
convinced that the nobilits <if sour ssntiments and sour open, candid 
character ssould suggest to sou soursclt a means for retrieving all 
bpses and returning eseryibing to its original position. 

“With full coniidcnt.r I senturc to rest assured that you will not 
take my letter in a sense derogators to s ourself, and at the same time 
that you will not refuse to explain sourself expressly on thu occasion 
by letter, sending the s.imc bs mv man. 

“In expectation of your repis, 1 base the honour, dear sir, to remain, 
“Your humble servant, 

"Y. Golvaorin.** 

“Wdl, that is quite all right. The thing’s done, it has come to letter* 
writing. But who is to bbmc for that.’ He is to blame himself: by hit 
own action be rcduca a man to the nccesuty'of resorting to qiiMlary 
composition. And I am within my rights. . . .** 
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Readiog over his letter for the last time, Mr. Golyadkin folded it up^ 
sealed it and called Petrushka. Petrushka came in looking, as usual, 
sleq>y and cross about something. 

*You will take this letter, my boy ... do you understand?” 
Petrushka did not speak. 

*You will take it to the department; there you must find the secre* 
tary on duty, Vahramyev. He is the one on duty to^ay. Do you 
understand that?” 

I understand.” 

***I understand*! He can’t even say, ‘I understand, sir!’ You must 
ask for the secretary, Vahramyev, and tel! him that your master desired 
you to send his regards, and humbly requests him to refer to the address 
book of our oflice and find out where the titular counalior, Golyadkin, 
is living?* 

Petrushka remained mute, and, as Mr. Golyadkin fancied, smiled. 
'’Well, so you see, Pyotr, you have to ask him for the address, and 
find out where the new clerk, Golyadkin, lives.” 

“Yes.” 

“You must ask for the address and then take this letter there. Do 
you understand?” 

“I understand.” 

“If there . . . where you have to t.)ke the letter, that gentleman to 
whom you have to gise the letter, that Golyatlktn . . . What are you 
laughing at, you blockhead’” 

"What IS there to laugh at’ Whit is it to me! I wasn’t doing any- 
thing, sir. It’s not for the likes of us to laugh. . . .” 

“Oh, well ... if that gentleman should ask, ‘How is your master, 
how he is’’; if he . . . well, if he should ask you anything— you hold 
your tongue, and answer, ‘My master is all right, and begs you for 
an answer to his letter.’ Du you understaiul’” 

“Yes, Mr.” 

“Well, then, say, ‘My master is all right and quite well,’ say, 'and 
is just getting ready to pay a call : and he asks you,' say, ‘for an answer 
in writing.’ Do you understand?” 

“Yes.” 

"Well, go abng, then.” 

“Why, what a brxhcr I have with this blockhead too! He’s laughing, 
and there's nothing to be done. What's he bughing at? I've lived to 
see trouble. Here I've lived like this to see trouble. Though perhaps it 
may all turn out for the best. . . . That rascal will be loitering about 
for die nen two hours now, 1 expea; hell go off somewhere dse. . . . 
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There's no sending him anywhere. What a misery it isl . . . Whar 
misery has come upon mel” 

Feeling his troubles to the full, our hero made up his mind to renuun 
passive for two hours till Petrushka returned. For an hour of the time 
he walked about the room, smoked, then put aside his pipe and sat 
down to a lxx>k, then he lay down on the sofa, then took up his pipe 
again, then again began running about the room. He tried to think 
things over but was absolutely unable to think about anything. At last 
the agony of remaining passive reached the climax and Mr. Golyadkin 
made up his mind to take a step. “Petrushka will come in another 
hour,” he thought. “I can give the key to the porter, and I myself fan, 
so to speak ... I can invcsugatc the matter; 1 shall investigate the 
matter in my own way.” 

Without loss of time, in haste to investigate the matter, Mr. Golyad' 
kin took his hat, went out of the room, locked up his flat, went in to 
the porter, gave him the key, together with ten kopecks — Mr. Golyad* 
kin had become extraordinarily tree-handed of late — and rushed off. 
Mr. Golyadkin went first on liKit to the Ismailovsky Bridge. It took 
him half an hour to get there. When he reached the goal of his journey 
he went straight into the yard of the house so familiar to him, and 
glanced up at the windows of the civil councillor Berendyev’s flat. 
Except for three windows hung with red curtains all the rest was dark. 

“Olsufy Ivanovitch has no > isitors tonlay,’’ thought Mr. Golyadkin; 
“they must all lie staying at hi>me to .lay.’’ 

After standing for some time in the yard, our hero tried to decide 
on some course of action. Hut he was apparently nut destined to reach 
a decision. Mr. (»olyaiIkin changed his mind, and with a wave of his 
hand went back into the street. 

“No, there’s no need t<»r me to go to-da\. What could I do here? 
. . . No, I’d iKticr, so to speak . . . I'll investigate the matter personally.” 

Goming to this conclusion, Mr. (iolyadkin rushed off to his office; 
He had a long w'ay to go. It was horribly muddy, besides, and the wet 
snow by alxmt in thick drifts. Hut it seemed as though diflkulty did 
not exist for our hero at the moment. He was drenched through, it u 
true, and he w'as a gsKxl deal s|sattercd with mud. 

“But that's no matter, so long as the nb|cct is obtained.” 

And Mr. Golyadkin certainly was nearing his gtial. The dark man 
of the huge government building stotxl up black before his eyes. 

“Stay,” he thought; “where am 1 going, apd what am I going to 
do here? Suppose 1 do find out where he lives? Meanwhile, Ftouahka 
Will certainly have come back and brought me the answer. 1 am oal| 
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wtodag my predous time^ I am simply wasting my time. Though 
shouldn't I, perhaps, go in and see V^ramyev? But, nc^ I’ll go later. 
... Edit There was no need to have gone out at all. But, there, it’s my 
temperamentl IVe a knack of always seizing a chance of rushing ahead 
of things, whether there is a need to or not. . . . H’ml . . . what time 
b it? It must be nine by now. Petrushka might come and not find me 
at home. It was pure folly on my part to go out. . . . Ech, it is really 
anuisancel” 

Sincerely acknowledging that he had been guilty of an act of folly, 
our hero ran back to Shcstilavotchny Street. He arrived there, weary 
and exhausted. From the porter he learned that Petrushka had not 
dreamed of turning up yet. 

“To be sure! I foresaw it would be so,” thought our hero; “and 
meanwhile it s nine o’clock. I£ch, he’s such a good-for-nothing chapi 
He’s always drinking somewhere! Mercy on us! What a day has fallen 
to my miserable lot!” 

RciSecting in this way, Mr. Goly.i(ikin unlocked his flat, got a light, 
took off his outdoor things, lighted his pi()e and, tired, worn out, 
exhausted and hungrs, lay down on the sofa and ssaited for Petrushka. 
The candle burnt dimlv; the light flickered on the wall. . . . Mr. (jo1> 
yadkin gazed and gazed, and thought and thought, and fell asleep at 
last, worn out. 

It was late when he woke up. I1ir candle had almost burnt down, 
was smoking and on the (xiint of i^oing out. Mr. (nityadkin jumped 
up^ shook himself, and rememlxrcd it all, absolutely all. Behind 
the screen he heard Petrushka snoring lustiU. Mr. (>ol)adkin rushed 
to the window — not a light anssshrre. lie o(>ened the movable pane- 
all was still; the city ssas asleep as though it were dead: it must 

have been two or three o’clock; so it proved to tic, indeed; the clock 
behind the partition made an cfTort and struck two. Mr. Ckilyadkin 
nished behind the partition. 

He succeeded, somehow, though only after great exertions, in rous* 
log Petrushka, and making him ut up in his bctl. At that moment the 
candle went out compictel>. Aliout ten minutes passed before Mr. 
Golyadkin succeeded in finding another candle and lighting iL In the 
ittienral Petrushka had fallen asleep again. 

*You scoundrel, you svorthlcss fellow!” utd Mr. Golyadkin, shak* 
iqg h«m up i^n. “Will you get up, will you wake?” After half an 
hour of ctfort Mr. Golyadkin succeeded, however, in rooainf his 
•CffilK thonwgiify, and digging him out from behind the partition. 
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Only then, our hero remarked the fact that Petnuhka was what is 
called dead>drunk and could hardly sund on his legs. 

"You good'for-nothing fellowl" cried Mr. Golyadldn; "you ruffianl 
You'll be the death o£ mel Good heavens! whatever has he done with 
the letter? Ach, my God! where is it? . . . And why did I write it? 
As though there were any need for me to have written iti 1 went 
scribbling away out of pride, like a noodle! I’ve got myself into this 
fix out of pride! I’hat is what dignity docs for you, you rascal, that 
is dignity! . . . Come, what have you done with the letter, you ru£San? 
To whom did you give it^*’ 

"1 didn’t give any one any letter; and I never had any letter . . . 
so there!" 

Mr. Golyadkin wrung his hands in despair. 

"Listen, Pyotr . . . listen to me, listen to me. . . ." 

"I am listening. . . 

“Where have >ou been’ — .\ns\scr. . . .” 

“Where have 1 Ixcn? . . . I’sc Iscen to sec good people! What is it 
to me!" 

"Oh, I.jord, have mercy on us’ Where did you go, to begin with? 
Did sou go to the department’ . . . Listen, Pyotr, perhaps you're 
drunk?" 

"Me drunk! It I should Ik struck on the spot this minute, not a drop, 
not a <lro|> — so there. . . .” 

“No, no. It’s no m.itter sou’rc Ikior drunk. ... I only asked; it's all 
right your iKing drunk; I don’t mind. Petrushka, 1 don't mind. . . . 
Perhaps it's onK that vou have toruotten. but vou’ll remember it all. 
Come, try to rcmemlKr — have sou Ikcii to that clerk's, to Vahramyev's; 
have you been to him or not’" 

"I have not Ikcu, and there’s no such clerk. Not if 1 were this 
minute . . ." 

"No, no, Pyotr! No, Pctrushk.i, sou knoss I don't mind. Why, you 
see 1 don't mind. . . Come, sshat happened’ To Ik sure, it's cold and 
damp in the street, and oi a man has a drop, and it's no matter. I am 
not angry. I've been drinking mswlf tonlas, my bov. . . . Come, think 
and try ami remember, did sou go to Vahramsev ?" 

"Well, then. now. this is how it wis, it's the truth — I did go, if this 
very minute . . 

“Come, that is right. Petrushka, that is quite right that you've been. 
Vou see I'm not angry. . . . Come, come," our hero svent on, ooasii^ 
his servant more and mtire. patting him on the shoulder and smUinf 
u> him, "come, you had a little nip, you scoundrel. . . . You had two* 
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penn'orth of something, I suppose? You're e sly roguel Well, that's 
no matter; come, you see that I'm not angry. . . . I’m not angry, my 
boy. I’m not angry. . . 

"No, I'm not a sly rogue, say what you like. ... I only went to see 
some good friends. I’m not a rogue, and I never have been a 
rogue. . . .” 

"Oh, no, no, Petrushka; listen, Petrushka, you kaow I'm not scold- 
ing when 1 called you a rogue. 1 said that in fun, 1 said it in a good 
sense. You see, Petrushka, it is sometimes a compliment to a man 
when you call him a rogue, a cunning fellow, that he's a sharp chap 
and would not let ans one take him in. Some men like it. . . . Come, 
come, it doesn't matter! Oimc. tell me, Petrushka, without keeping 
anything back, o{)cnly, as to a tnend . . . did you go to Vahramyev’s, 
and did he give you the address’" 

"He did gise me the address, he diil give me the asidress too. He’s 
a nice gentleman! ‘Your m.ister,’ s.ivs he, *is a nice man,’ s.iys he, 'very 
nice man,’ says he, ‘1 send my regards,' sav $ he, ‘to your master, thank 
him and say that I like him,’ says he — *how 1 do rcsjsctt your master,’ 
says he. ‘Because,’ says he, 'your master, Petrushka,’ says he, 'is a good 
man, and you,* says he, ‘Petrushka, are a giKxl man too. . . .”’ 

“Ah, mercy on us! But the address, the atldrcss' You Judas!" The 
last word Mr. Golyadktn uttered almost in a whis(icr. 

"And the aildress ... he dul give the address t<x).” 

"He did’ Well, ssherc d<KS <»oly.uJkin. the clerk (hilyadkin, the 
titubr councillor, live’’’ 

“’Why,* says he, '(ioUadkin will lie now at Shestilavotihny Street. 
When you get into Shcstilavoi^hns Street take the stairs on the right 
and it’s the fourth thxir. .\nd thrre.’ says he, ‘you'll find Golyad- 
kin 

“You scoundrel’" our hero cried, out o( patience at last. "You're 
a ruflun! Why, that’s my address; whs, you are talking aUiut me. 
But there’s another Cioiyadkin; I’m talking of the other one, you 
aooundrcir 

“Well, that’s as you please! What is it to me’ Have it your own 
way. . . .” 

“And the letter, the letter?" . . . 

“What letter? There wasn’t any letter, and I didn’t see any letter.** 
“But what have you done with it, you rascal’’’ 

“1 delivered the letter, 1 delivered it. Me sent his regards. Thank 
you,* Myf he, 'your master’s a nice man,' says he. ’Give my regards,' 
ttys he^ *10 your matter. . . .’ " 
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“But who said that? Was it Golyadkin said it?“ 

Petrushka said nothing for a moment, and then, with a broad grin» 
he stared straight into his master’s face. . . . 

“Listen, you scoundrelt" began Mr. Golyadkin, breathless, beside 
himself with fury; “listen, you rascal, what have you done to me? 
Tell me what you’ve done to mel You’ve destroyed me, you villain* 
you’ve cut the head off my shoulders, you Judas!’’ 

“Well, have it your own way! 1 don’t care,’’ said Petrushka in a 
resolute voice, retreating behind the screen. 

"Come here, come here, you ruffian. . . .” 

“I’m not coming to you now. I’m not coming at all. What do I 
care. I’m going to good (oiks. . . . (kxkI folks live honestly, good 
folks live without falsity, and they never have doubles. . . .’’ 

Mr. Ctolyadkin’s hands and feet went icy cold, his breath 
him. . . . 

“Yes,” Petrushka went on, “thes never have doubles. God doesn't 
afflict honest folk. . . .’’ 

“Y<»u worthless fellow, \ou arc ilriink! Go to sleep now, you ruffian! 
And to-morrow )ou’ll catch it.” Mr. GoKadkin .added in a voice 
hardly audible. .\s for f’etrushka, he imittercd something more; then 
he could Ik hearti getting into iKd, making the iKd creak. After a 
prolonged v.mn, he stretched; and at last Isegan snoring, and slept 
the sleep of the just, as thes sis. Mr (ioK.idkin was more dc.id than 
alive. Petrushka’s l>eh.i\ioiir, liis serv s'raiige hints, which were yet so 
remote that it was useless to lx ancis at them, es|sccially as they were 
uttered by a drunken man, and, in short, the sinister turn taken by 
the affair altogether, all this slu>ok Mr. (!oK.idkin to the depths of 
hts being. 

“And what jsoisesseil me to gu for him in the mitldle *>f the night?** 
said our hero, trembling all over from a suklv sens.ui«n. “Ns’hat the 
devil made me base ansthing to do with a drunken man' What could 
I expect from a drunken man’ Whaicser he sa\s i$ a lie. But what 
was he hinting at. the rulliin’ Ia>rd, base metev on us' .\nd why did 
I write all that letter ’ I'm ms <»w n enemv. I'm mv own murdcrerl 
As if 1 couldn’t hold ms tongue’ 1 had to go scrilsbhng nonsense! 
And what now* You are going to rum, >ou are like an old rag, and 
yet you wtirrv aUiui sour pride: you sav. ‘my honour is wounded,* 
you must stick up for your honotir! Mv own murderer, that is what 
I amP 

Thus spoke Mr. Golyadkin and hardly dared to stir for terror. At 
hm hU eyes fMtened upon an ol^ea which excited hU intercat to the 
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utmost. In terror kst the object that caught his attention diould proive 
to be an illusion, a deception of his fancy, he stretched out his hand 
to it with hop^ with dread, with indescribable curiosity. . . . No, it 
was not a deception! Not a delusion! It was a letter, really a letter, 
undoubtedly a letter, and addressed to him. Mr. Golyadkin took the 
letter from the table. His heart beat terribly. 

“No doubt that scoundrel brought it,” he thought, “put it there, 
and then forgot it; no doubt that is how it happened: no doubt that is 
just how it happened. . . 

The letter was from V’ahramyev, a young fe!low<lerk who had 
once been his friend. “1 had a presentiment ot this though,” thought 
our hero, “and I had a presentiment of all that there will be in the 
letter. . . .” 

The letter was as follows— 

“Dear Sir Yakov Petros itch' 

“Your servant is drunk, and there is no getting any sense out of 
him. For that reason I pretcr to repK b\ letter I hasten to inform you 
that the commission sou'se entrusted to me — (hat is, to deliver a letter 
to a certain person sou knosv, 1 .igrcc to carrs out carefully and cx.ictly. 
That person, who is sets sscll knossn to sou and ssho lus taken the 
pbcc of a friend to me, svhose name I ssill refrain from mentioning 
(because 1 do not ssish unnecessanls to blacken the reputation of a 
perfectly innocent man), loelgcs ss di us at Karolina Ivanosna's, in 
the room in which, ssh« n sou ssere imong us, the infantry olitcer from 
Tambov used to Ixr. 'I hat (Krv>n, hosstser, is alssass to Itr found in 
the company of honest and true-hearted {>erv>ns, sshich Is more than 
one can say for some {)eo|>le. I irrend trom this day to break off all 
connection with sou; it’s im(iossibte for us to remain on friendly 
terms and to keep up the ap(Karanve of coiiir.ideship congruous with 
them. And, therefore. I beg s<iu, ms dr ir sir, immediately on the 
receipt of this candid letter fr'>m me, to send me the two roubles you 
owe me for the razor of foreign make whuh I sold )ou seven months 
aigo^ if you will kindly remetniKr, sshen sou were still living with us 
in the lodgings of Karolina Ivanosna, a lady whom 1 respect from 
the bottom of my heart. 1 am acting in this way because you, from 
Che accounts 1 hear from sensible {Krions, have lost your dignity and 
fCpuation and have Ixcomc a source of danger to the morals of the 
JoDOcent and uncontaminatcd. For some persons arc not straightfbr* 
wavd, ibctf words are full of falsity and then show of good in te n t io n s 
is atMokiouSi Peofde on always be found capable of insukinf KaroUne 
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Ivanovna, who is always irrq>roachabIe in her conduct, and an honest 
woman, and, what’s more, a maiden lady, though no longer young— 
though, on the other hand, of a good foreign family— and this iast 
I’ve been asked to mention in this letter by several persons, and 1 speak 
also for myself. In any case you will learn all in due time, if you 
haven’t learnt it yet, though you’ve made yourself notorious from one 
end of the town to the other, according to the accounts 1 hear from 
sensible people, and consequently might well have received intelligence 
relating to you, my dear sir, in many places. In conclusion, 1 beg to 
inform you, my dear sir, that a certain person you know, whose name 
I will not mention here, for certain honourable reasons, is highly 
respected by right-thinking {Kople, and is, moreover, of lively and 
agreeable disposition, and is equally successful in the service and in 
the society of {Krsons of common sense, is true in word and in friend* 
ship, and docs not insult behind their back those with whom he is on 
friendly terms to their face. 

"In any case, 1 remain 

“Your olKdient servant, 

“N. V’ahramvbv.” 

“P3. You had liettrr dismiss )our man: he is a drunkard and prob> 
ably gives )ou a great deal of trouble: sou had better engage Yevstafy, 
who used to lx in service here, and is now out of a place. Y’our present 
servant is not only a drunkard, but, v, ai’s more, he's a thief, for only 
last week he sold a |fouiul ot lump sugar to Karolina Ivanovna at lew 
than cost price, which, in mv opinion, he could not have done other* 
wise than by roiibing sou iii a scrv sK was. little by httle, at diffdrent 
times. 1 write this to \ou for \oiir osvn i;ocx], although some people 
can do nothing but insult and deceise cscrvluxly, especially persons 
of honesty and gtMwl nature; what is more, they slander them bdiind 
their back and misrepresent them, simply from envy, and because they 
can’t call ihemKlves the same. 

«v- 

After reading Vahramsrx’s tetter our hero remained for a long 
time Mtting motionless on his sofa. new light seemed breaking 
through the obscure and baliling fog which had surrounded him for 
the last two days. Our hero seemed to reach a partial undcrstandiQg. 
... He tried to get up from the sofa to take a turn about the room, 
tn rouse himself, to collect hit siaitercti ideas, to<ftx them upon a ccruia 
sul^ea and then to set himself to rights a Ihtlc, to think over hit 
position thoroughly. But as soon as he tried to stand up he (dl btclt 
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i^gain at once, weak and helpless. ‘Tes, of course, I had a presentiment 
of all that; how he writes though, and what is the real meaning of 
his words ^ Supposing I do understand the meaning; but what is it 
leading to? He should have said straight out: this and that is wanted, 
and I would have done it. Things have taken such a turn, things have 
come to such an unpleasant passi Oh, i£ only to-morrow would make 
haste and come, and 1 could make haste and get to tvork! I know now 
what to do. I shall say this and that, 1 shall agree with his arguments, 
1 won’t sell my honour, but . . . maybe; but he, that (person we know 
o^ that disagreeable person, how docs he come to he mixed up in it ^ 
And why has he turned up here^ Oh, if to-morrow would make haste 
and come! They’ll slander me bctorc then, they arc intriguing, they 
are working to spite me! The great thing is not to lose time, and now, 
for instance, to write a letter, and to say this and that and that I 
agree to this and that. And as soon as it is da\ light to morrow send it 
otf, before he can do an\ thing . . . and so checkmate them, get in 
before them, the darlings. . . . Thev will ruin me hv their slanders, 
and that’s the fact of the matter'” 

Mr. Golyadkin drew the pa()cr to him, tiK>k up a |vn and wrote the. 
following missive in answer to the secretary’s letter — 

“Dear Sir Nestor Ign.it\csitch' 

“With amazement mingled with heartfelt distress I have perused 
your insulting letter to me, for I see cle.irlv that you are referring 
to me when you spc.ik ot certain discreditable (sersons and false 
friends. I see with genuine sorrow how rapidly the calumnv has 
qircad and how deeply it has taken r<Mii, to the detriment of my 
prosperity, my honour and my g<M>d name And this is the more 
distressing and mortifying that even honest (seople of a genuinely 
noble way of thinking ind, wh.it is even more im(K>rtani, of straight- 
forward and open disfiositions, abandon the interests <>t honourable 
men and with all the (|uahiics ot their hearts attach themselves to the 
pernicious corruption, which m our ditrn tilt and immoral age has 
unhappily increased and multiplied so greatly and «> disloyally. In 
conclusion, 1 will say that the debt oi two roubles of which you remind 
me I regard as a sacred duty to return to you in its entirety. 

“As for your hints concerning a certain {icrwm of the female lex, 
concerning the intentions, calculations and various designs of that 
p e r son, J can only tell you, sir, that 1 have but a very dim and obscure 
understanding of those insinuations. Permit me, sir, to preserve my 
honouraUe way of thinking and my good name undchled, in any 
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case. I am ready to stoop to an explanation in person, preferring n 
personal interview to a written expbnation as more secure^ and I am, 
moreover, ready to enter into conciliatory proposals on mutual terms, 
of course. To that end I beg you, my dear sir, to convey to that person 
my readiness fur a personal arrangement and, what is more, to beg 
her to fix the time and place of the interview. It grieved me, sir, to 
read your hints of my having insulted you, having been treacherous 
to our original friendship and having spoken ill of you. I ascribe this 
misunderstanding to the abominable calumny, envy and ill-will of 
those whom I may justly stigmati/c as my bitterest foes. But I suppose 
they do not know that innf>ccn<.c is strong through its very innocence, 
that the shamelessness, the invilence and the revolting familiarity of 
some persons, summer or later guns the stigma of unisersal contempt; 
and that such jKrsons come to ruin through nothing but their own 
worthlessness and the corruption o| thtir ossn hearts. In conclusioo, 
1 beg vou. sir, to conscs to tliosc jHrsons that their strange pretensions 
and their dishonour ihli and fintastu desire to sijucc/c others out of 
the jvisition sshuh those others occups. In their \cr\ existence in this 
world, and to take iluir [>! ice, arc dtscrsing of contempt, amazement, 
com|»asMon and, whit is more, the m.ulhousc; morcoscr, such efforts 
are scsrrels prohihiicd h\ liw, whuh in nn opinion is j^'crfcctly just, 
for csers one ought to Ik Mtislud wi'h his own jsosition Every one 
has his fixed ('<isi' on, ind it this •$ a ’oke it is a joke in very bad taste. 
I will sa> more it is utterls iinmorai, tor, I make Udil to assure you, 
sir, m> own siesss sshuh 1 hoc cxjsoundcd .lUne, in regard to ke^ 
ing one t on n pLue arc purcK inor il. 

“In any case I have the hotiout to rent on 

'‘\our humhlc sersant, 

“Y. Golysokjn." 


Chapter 10 

A.LTO(fI ’IIIFR, we mas sas, the adscnturcs of the previous day 
had thoroughls iinnrrsed Mr tiols ulktn. Our hero (sassed a very bad 
night; that is, he did not get thor*Highl\ olT to sleep for live minutes: 
as though «»mc iKactual joker had scattered bristles in his bed. He 
‘pent the whole night in a sort of half sleeping state, tensing from side 
«o tide, from right ti» left, moaning and groaning, dorang off for a 
tnocnent, waking up again a minute later, and all was accompenied 
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by a ttnoge misery, vague memories, hideous visbna— in &ct, every* 
ri^q g disagreeable that can be imagined. . . . 

At one moment the figure of Audrey Filippovitch appeared before 
Kim in a strange, mysterious halfdight. It was a frigid, wrathful figure, 
with a cold, harsh eye and with stiffly {wlite words of blame on its 
lips . . . and as soon as Mr. Golyadkin began going up to Audrey 
Filippovitch to defend himself in some way and to prove to him that 
he was not at all such as his enemies represented him, that he was like 
this and like that, that he even possessed innate virtues of his own, 
superior to the average — at once a {Person onU too well known for 
his discreditable behasiour ap{K.ircd on the scene, ami by some most 
revolting means instantly frustrated {xxir Mr. (iolyailkin's efforts, on 
the spot, almost before the latter’s eses, blackened his reputation, 
trampled his dignity in the mud, and then immediately took posses* 
sion of his place in the service and in society. 

At another time Mr. (iolvadkin’s head felt sore from some sort of 
slight blow of late conferred and humbly accepted, received either in 
the course of daily life or sumehou- m the {icrformance of his duty, 
against which blow* it was difficult to protest. . . . .*\iul while Mr. (iol* 
y^kin was racking his brains over the (|ucstion why it wms so difficult 
to protest even against such a blocs, this idea of a blow gradually 
melted away into a ditfcrent form— into the form of some familur, 
trifling, or rather im{'ort.int piece ot nastiness which he had seen, 
heard, or even himself committed — and frcc)uently committed, indeed, 
and not on nasty grounds, not from any nasty impulse, even, but just 
because it happened — sometimes for instance, out ot delicacy, amalhcr 
time owing to his abvilurc dcfcncrl''ssncsv--in fact, iKcausc . . . lircausc, 
in faa, Mr. Golyadkin knew perfectly well hecautc of uhat! At this 
point Mr. Golyadkin blushed in his sleep, and, smi>ihrring his blushes, 
muttered to himself that in this case he ought to Itc able to show the 
ntrength of his character, he ought to Ixr able to show in this case the 
remarkable strength of his character, and then wound up by asking 
bimself, ’’What, after all, is strength of character? Why understand 
it now? . . .** 

But what irritated and enraged Mr. Golyadkin most of all was that 
invtfiably, at such a moment, a (lerum well knt>wn for liis undignified 
burlesque behaviour turned up uninvited, and, regardless of the fact 
tbac the matter was apfurcntly settled, he, tiM*. woutil begin muttering, 
wkb an unseemly little smile, ’’What’s the use of strength of character! 
How oottfd you and 1, Yakov Petroviich, have strength of charac* 
•or? . . 
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Then Mr. Golyadkin would dream that he was in the company of 
a number of persons distinguished for their wit and good breeding; 
that he, Mr. Golyadkin, too, was conspicuous for his wit and polite* 
ness, that everybody liked him, even some of his enemies who were 
present began to like him, which was very agreeable to Mr. Golyadkin; 
that every one gave him precedence, and that at last Mr. Golyadkin 
himself, with gratification, overheard the host, drawing one of the 
guests aside, speak in his, Mr. Ciolyadkin's, praise . . . and all of a 
sudden, apro{xis of nothing, there apjieared again a person, notorious 
for his tre.ichery and brutal impulses, in the form of Mr. Golyadkin 
junior, and r»n the spot, at oinc, by his very appearance on the scene, 
Mr. Golyadkin junior destroyed the whole triumph and glory of Mr. 
Golyadkin senior, eclipsed Mr. (>oI\adkin senior, trampled him in the 
mud, and, at last, proved cicarls that Ciolsadkin senior — that is, the 
genuine one — ssas not the genuine one at all but the sham, and that 
he, (ioly.idkin junior, ssas the real one; that, in fact, Mr. Golyadkin 
senior svas not at all ssbit be ipjscarcd to be, but something very dis* 
graceful, and that sonscsjiientls be hid no right to mix in the society 
of hotunirablr an<i ssrll bred |>eopic. .\nd all this svas done so quickly 
th.U Mr. Golsadkin h.id not tune to ojien his mouth before all of them 
were subjugated, Ixxls and soul, bs the ssuked, sham Mr. Golyadkin, 
and ss'ith j>ro|ound contempt rejected him, the real and innocent Mr. 
(toly.idkin 'I here ssas not one jKrsoi 'eft svhosc opinion the infamous 
Mr. (folyadkin svould not base ebangsd round. There was not left one 
|scrson. even the most insigniticant ot the compans, to sshom the false 
and worthless Mr. (tolsadkin svoulti not make up in his bbndest 
manner, u|xin sshom he ssould tasvn in his own wav, before whom 
he w'ould not burn ssveet and agreeable incense, so that the flattered 
person simpU snilTed and sncr/cd till the tears came, in token of the 
intensest pleasure. 

And the ssorst of it was that all this ssas done in a flash: the 
swiftness of mosement of the false and ssorthless Mr. Golyadkin 
was marvellous' He scarceK had time, for instance, to make up to 
one {lerion and um his gotnl gr.Kes — and before one could wink 
an eye he was at another. He uralthilv fawns on another, drops a 
smile of benevolence, twirls on his sh,irt, round, though rather wooden* 
looking leg, and alreadv he's at a third, and is cringing upon a third, 
he's making up to him in a friendly wrav: before one has time to open 
one*i mouth, before one has lime to feel sur|srited, he’s at a fourth, tt 
the tame manoeuvres with him— it was horrible: sorcery and nothing 
else! And every one was pleased with him and everybody hked hinw 
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and every one was exalting him, and all were proclaiming in chorus 
diat his pohteness and sarcastic wit were infinitely superior to the 
politeness and sarcastic wit of the real Mr. Golyadkin and putting the 
real and innocent Mr. Golyadkin to shame thereby and rejecting the 
veritable Mr. Golyadkin, and shoving and pushing out the loyal Mr. 
Golyadkin, and showering blows on the man so well known for his 
love towards his fellow-creatures' . . . 

In misery, in terror and in fury, the cruelly treated Mr. Golyadkin 
ran out into the street and began trying to take a c.ib in order to drive 
strai|^t to his Excellency’s, or, at any rate, to Audrey Filip(x>vitch’s, 
but — ^horror! the cabman absolutely refused to take Mr. Golyadkin, 
saying, "VV'e cannot drive tw'o gentlemen exactly alike, sir; a good 
man tries to live honestiv, sour honour, and never has a double.” 
Overcome with shame, the unimpeach.ible. honest .Mr. (>olyadkin 
looked round and did, in f.ict, .issure himselt with his own eyes th.u 
the cabman and Petrushka, who had )oincd them, were all c{uite right, 
for the deprased Mr. (folsadkin was actuallv on the s{sot, beside him, 
dose at hand, and with his characteristic nastiness was .igain, at this 
critical moment, certainU preparing to do something scry unseemly, 
and quite out of keeping with that gcntlemanlincss ot character which 
is usually acquired by good bree«ling— that gentlemanliness of which 
the loathsome Mr. Golsadkin the sci.ond w.is alwass Imasting on 
every opportunity. Beside himself with shame and despiir. the utterly 
ruined though pcrfcctU )ust Mr (folvadkin dashed headlong away, 
vHicrever fate might lead him; hut ssith every step he trK>k, with 
every thud of his foot on the granite of the pavement, there leapt up 
as tteugh out of the earth a Mr. (rolyadkin {)rcciscl> the same, per- 
fectly ahke, and of a revolting depravity of heart. .\nd all these pre- 
daely simibr Golyadkins set to running after one aninher as soon as 
they appeared, and stretched in a long chiin like a file of geese, 
hobbling after the real Mr. (iotyadkm, so there was nowhere to escape 
fr om these duplicates — so that Mr. (iolvadkin, who was in every way 
doerving of compassion, was breathless with terror; so that at last a 
tenibk multitude of duplicates had sprung into being, so that the 
whole town was obstructed at last bv duplicitc (folvadkins, and the 
police officer, seeing such a breach of decorum, was obliged to seire 
all these dufdicates by the collar and to put them into the watch* 
houses which happened to be beside him. . . . Numb and chill with 
horror, our hero woke up, and numb and chill with horror felt that 
his waltiog state was hardly more chcerfuL ... It was oppressive and 



harrowing. ... He was overcome by such ai^uuh dut it seemed 
though some one were gnawing at his heart. 

At bst Mr. Golyadkin could endure it no longer. "This shall not 
bel” he cried, resolutely sitting up in bed, and after this exclamation 
he felt fully awake. 

It seemed as though it were rather late in the day. It was unusually 
light in the room. The sunshine filtered through the frozen panes 
and flooded the rrwm with light, which surprised M. Golyadkin not 
a little and, so far as Mr. Golyadkin could remember, at least, there 
had scarcely ever been such exceptions in the course of the heavenly 
luminary before. Our hero h.id hardly time to wonder at this when 
he heard the cluck buzzing l)chind the partition as though it was just 
on the point of striking. “Now,” thought Mr. Golyadkin, and he 
prepared to listen with painful sus{>ense. . . . 

But to complete M. Gulyadkin’s astonishment, the clock whirred 
and only struck once. 

“What docs this mean?” cried our hero, finally leaping out of bed. 
And, unable to Ixlicvc his ears, he rushed behind the screen just as 
he was. It .utually was one o’chxrk. Mr. Goly.ndkm glanced at Pe- 
trushka’s l>cd; but the room did not even smell of Petrushka: his bed 
had long Ixren m.ulc and left, his U>ots were nowhere to he seen cither 
— ^an unmistakable sign that Petrushka was not in the house. Mr. 
CHily.uikin rushed to the diKir: the door was locked. "But svhere is he, 
where is Petrushka*" he wiiu on in a whisjKr, conscious of intense 
excitement an<l teehng a jKrceptible tremor run all over him . . . Sud- 
denly .1 thought ikuted into ' is mind . . . Mr. (iolyadkin rushed to 
the table, looked all over it, felt all round — yes, it was true, his letter 
of the night iKlotr to Vahramyev ss.is nut there. Petrushka was 
nowhere IkIiiiuI the screen either, the sks-k h.ul just struck one, and 
Slime ness* points sseic evulent to him in Vahramyev's letter, points 
that were oisvure at tirst sight though now they were fully explained. 
Petrushka lutl esidently Ikcii biiix'd at last! "S’es, yes. that was sol** 

"So this was how the chief plot svas hatshciP" criei. Mr. Ciolyadkin, 
slapping himxlf on the forehead, ojsening his eyes wider and wider; 
"so in that filthy (icrman woman’s den the whole power of evil lies 
hidden now! Si> she was onlv making a strategic diversion in direct- 
ing me to the Ismailovsks Bridge — she was putting me off the scen^ 
Confusing me (the worthless witch), and in that way bying her mincsl 
Yes, that is so! If one only lor>ks at the thing fn»m that point of view, 
all of this is bound to Ik so, and the scuundrcKs appearance on the 
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«oene is fully explained: it*s all part and parcel of the same thing. 
HieyNre kept him in reserve a long while, they had him in readiness 
for the evil day. This is how it has all turned out! This is what it has 
come to. But there, never mind. No time has been lost so far.’* 

At this point Mr. Golyadkin recollected with horror that it was 
past one in the afternoon. “Wh.it if they have succeeded by now? . . 
He uttered a moan. . . . “But, no, they arc lying, they’ve not had time — 
we shall see. . . .“ 

He dressed after a fashion, seized paiicr and a pen, and scribbled 
the following missive — 

“Dear Sir Yakov Petrovitch^ 

“Either you or I, but both together is out of the question! And so 
I must inform sou that )our strange, absuni, anti at the same time 
impossible desire to apjicar to lie m\ tuin and to give \ourseIf out as 
such serves no other purjiose than to brine .ibmit sour complete div 
grace and discomtuure. And so I sou, tor the sake of sour own 
advantage, to step aside and make ss is tor rcalls honourable men of 
loyal aims. In the op{x>Mtc case I am rcatls to tlctermine u|xm extreme 
measures. I by doun ms pen ami asvait . . . Ilowcscr, I remain ready 
to oblige or to meet sou svith pistols. 

1 . (lOl YSDKIS. 

Our hero rubbed his hands energcti«.alls sshen he hid finished the 
letter. Then, pulling on hts greatcoar and putting on his hat, he un* 
locked hts flat ssith a spire kes ami set olT lor the department He 
reached the office but could not make up his mind to go in — it ss'as 
by now too bte. It ssas halt-past tsso b\ Mr. (fols idktn’s watch. Ail 
at once a circumstance of apparently little im|Mirt.ince settled vime 
sioubes in Mr. Golsadkin’s mind: a tUished and breathless figure 
aoddenly made its apfirarance from liehind the screen ot the depart- 
inent building and with a stealths mosement like a rat he tlartrd up 
die steps and into the entrs. It ssas a copsing clerk called Osiafyev, 
a mao Mr. Golyadkin knew vers well, who was rather useful and ready 
to do anything for a trifle. Knovsing Ost.ifyev's sseak s|iot and sur* 
miaing that after his brief, unavoidable .ibscnce he ssould probably 
be greedier than ever for tips, our hero made up his mind not to be 
apariQg of them, and immediately darted up the steps, and then into 
the entry after him, called to him and, with a mysterious air, chew 
bun asi^ into a convement corner behind a huge iron stove. And 
having led him there, our hero began questioning him. 
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my dear fellow, how are things going in there . . . you under* 
stand me?** . . . 

“Yes, your honour, I wish you good health, your honour.” 

“All right, my good man, all right; but 1*11 reward you, my good 
fellow. Well, you sec, how arc things^’’ 

"What is your honour asking?” At this point Ostafycv held hit 
hand as though by accident licforc his ojicn mouth. 

“You sec, my dear fellow, this is how it is . . . but don*t you imagiiie 
. . . Come, is Andrey Filip|X)vitch here?” . . . 

“Yes, he is here." 

“And are the clerks hcrc^” 

“Yes, sir, they arc here as usual.” 

“And his KxccIIciks ttxi'” 

“And his Kxccllcncs text.” Here the man held his hand before his 
open mouth again, and Irxiked rather curiously and strangely at Mr. 
Crolyadkin, so at least our hero fancied. 

“And there’s nothing s(KCial there, my good man’" 

“No, sir, certainls not, sir.” 

"So there’s nothini; concerning me, my friend. Is there nothing going 
on there — that is, nothing more than . . . eh? nothing more, you 
understand. m\ fricmP” 

“No, sir, I’se heard nothing so far. sir." .Vgain the man put his hand 
before his mouth and again lix^ked rather strangely at Mr. Golyadkin. 
The f.ict was, Mr. (Mil\.idkin is trsing to read Ostafyev’s counte* 
nance, trying to divosrr whether there was not something hidden in 
it. And, in fact, he did Uxik as though he were hiding something: 
Ostafycv seemed to grow colder and more churlish, and did not enter 
into Mr. ((oUadkiirs interests with the s.ime sympathy as at die 
beginning of the cons er'..it ion. “1 le is to some extent justified,” thou^t 
Mr. Ciolyadkin. ’‘.\ficr all, what am I to him’ Perhaps he has already 
been brilxd by the other side, and that's why he has just been absent. 
But, here. I'll trv him. . . .“ Mr. (lolyadkin realized that the momeitt 
for ko{xcks had arrived. 

“Here, my sicar fellow. . . .” 

“I’m fcelinglv graieful for sour honinii's kindness.” 

“Ill give you more than th.tt." 

"Yes, your Imnour." 

“111 give you tome more directls. and when the huaineti is oivcr 
ni give you as much again. l>o wu unslerstand?" 

The clerk did not speak. He stuod at attention and stared fuedly IK 
Mr. Golyadkin. 
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*Coiiie^ teU me now: have you heard nothing about me? . . .** 

**I think, so far, I have not ... so to say .. . nothing so far.** Ostafyev, 
like Mr. Golyadkin, spoke deliberately and preserved a mysterious air, 
moving his eyebrows a little, looking at the ground, trying to fall into 
the suitable tone, and, in fact, doing his very utmost to earn what had 
been promised him, for what he had received already he reckoned as 
already earned. 

“And you know nothing?" 

"So far, nothing, sir.” 

"Listen . . . you know . . . maylK you will know . . 

"Later on, of course, m.)ybe I sh.ill know.” 

"It’s a poor look-out," thought our hero. "Listen; here’s something 
more, my dear fellow.” 

“I am truly grateful to your honour.” 

“Was Vahramvev here vesterdav? . . ." 

"Yes, sir.” 

"And . . . somebody else? . . . Was he? . . . 'I’ry anil rcrncmlKr, 
brother.” 

The man ransacked his memory for a moment, and could think of 
nothing appropriate. 

"No, sir, there wasn’t anylxKly else." 

"H’m!” a silence followeti. 

“Listen, brother, here’s some more; tell me all. every det.iil." 

"Yes, sir,” Ostafyev had by nosv become as vift as silk; w’bich was 
just what Mr. Golyadkin needed. 

"Expbin to me now', rns gixxl man, what fcKiting is he on^” 

"All right, sir, a gorxl one, sir," answered the man, gazing o|Kn-eyed 
at Mr. Golyadkin. 

"How do you mean, all right’’’ 

"Well, it’s just like th.it, sir." Here Ostafsev twitched his eyebrows 
significantly. But he w'as utterlv nonplussed and didn't knosv what 

more to say. 

"It’s a poor kx)k-out," thought Mr. (iolyadkin. 

"And hasn’t anything more hap()cned ... in there . . . about 
Vahramyev?” 

"But everything is just as usual.” 

“Think a hitle.” 

“There is, they say . . .“ 

Xome, what?” 

Ottafyev put his hand in front of his mouth. 

"Wasn’t there a letter . . , from here ... to me?" 
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“Mihyeev the attendant went to Vahramyev’s kxlgin^ to dieir 
German landlady, so I’ll go and ask him, if you like.” 

"Do me the favour, brother, for goodness* sakel ... I only mean 
. . . you mustn't imagine anything, brother, I only mean . . . Yes, 
you question him, brother, find out whether they are not getting up 
something concerning me. Find out how he is aaing. That is what I 
want; that is what you must find out, my dear fellow, and then 111 
reward you, my good man. . . 

“I will, your honour, and Ivan Scmyunovitch sat in your place tOKlay, 
sir.” 

“Ivan Scmyonovitch.^ Oh! really, you don’t say so.” 

“Andrcy Filip|)o\itch told him to sit there.” 

“Rc-al-ly! How ilul ih.it h.ip|ien’ You must find out, brother; for 
CcK^’s $.ikc find out, brother; fitul it all out — and I'll reward you, my 
dear fellow; that’s sshat 1 want to know . . . and don’t you imagine 
anything, brother. . . .” 

“Just so, sir, )ust so; 111 go at oiue. ,Vnd aren’t sou going in to-day, 
sir 5” 

"No, my friend; I onls looked round, I onlv looked round, you 
know. I only tame to base a l<Nik round, my friend, and I’ll reward 
you afterwards, ms Iriend.” 

"Yes, sir.” 'I he man i.in r.ipuils and c.igerly up the st.iirs and Mr. 
Golyadkin svas Icti alone. 

"It’s a pMir l<H»k-out''' he th 'gbt. ' I ..h, it's a b.ui business, a bad 
business! I.«.h' things are in a b.id ssas ssith us noss ' What does it all 
mean.’ What did tint drunkard's insinuations me.in, for instance, and 
whose irukery ssa% it* .\b' 1 know now sshnse it ssa\. And what a 
thing this IS. No doubt tbev tound out and made him sit there. ... 
Hut, after all, did tbes sit him there' It ss.is .\ndrcs Filippovitch sat 
him there, he s.it Isan .Scmsoiu>siti.h there himselt; svhs' did he make 
him sit there and ssith sslut ob|cvt' Prolublv they tound out.. . 
lliat IS V.ihr.imyrs’s ssork- -ih.ii is, ni>t Vahramsev, hr is as stupid as 
an ashen |M>st, Vihramsev is, and thes are all at svotk on his behalf, 
and they eggesl that ssouiulrel on to some here for the same purpose, 
and the (terman ssoman brought up her griesancc. the one<yed 
hussy. I alssay's suqKiied ih.it (his intrigue ssas not without an object 
and that in all this oM ss'oinanisli gossip there must be something, 
and I said as nnivh to Kiestsan lsanf>sitsh, telling him they’d sworn 
to cut a man's thnut— in a moral sense, of course— and they pounced 
upon Karolina Ivanovna. Yes, there arc master hands at svork in diit, 
one can sec! Yes, sir. there are master hands at ssmrk here, and not * 
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VahraittjFev's. I'Ve said already that Vahramyev is stupid, but ... I 
know udio it is behind it all, it*s that rascal, that impostor! It’s only 
that be relies upon, which is partly proved by his successes in the best 
society. And it would certainly be desirable to know on what footing 
he stands now. What is he now among them? Only, why have they 
taken Ivan Semyonovitch ? What the devil do they want with Ivan 
Semyonovitch? Could not they have found any one else? Though it 
would come to the same thing whtKvcr it had been, and the only 
tiling I know is that I have suspected Ivan Semyonovitch for a long 
time past. I noticed long ago what .1 nasty, horrid old man he was — 
they say he lends money and takes interest like any Jew. To be sure, 
the bear's the leading spirit in the whole atlair. One can detect the 
bear in the whole atlair. It Ixrgan in this way. It began at the Ismailov- 
dty Bridge; that’s how it began. . . .” 

At this point Mr. Golyadkin frowned, as though he had taken a bite 
out of a lemon, probabU rcmemlKring something very unpleasant. 

“But, there, it doesn’t matter,” he thought. "I keep harping on my 
own troubles. What ssill Ostatsev tind out’ Most likely he is staying 
on or has been dela^csl somehow. It is a gcKxl thing, in a sense, that 
I am intriguing like this, and am lasing mines on my side t«x). I've 
only to give Ostafvev ten kope«.ks and he's ... so to s()eak, on my 
aide. Only the point is, is he really on my suie’ Perhaps they’ve got 
him on their side t(x> . . . and they arc carrying on an intrigue by 
means of him on their side too. He looks a riidtan, the rascal, a regular 
ruffian; he’s hiding something, the rogue. 'Nr>, nothing,' says he, 'and 
I am deeply grateful to sour honour,’ sass he. You riitlian, you!” 

He heard a noise . . . Mr. Golyadkin shrank up and skip|)ed liehind 
the stove. Some one came dossn stairs aiul went out into the street. 
'‘Who could that be going assay now’" our hero thought to himself. 
A minute later fcx>tstc(n were audible again. ... At this point Mr. 
Golyadkin could not resist {x>king the very tip of his nose out Iwyond 
bis corner— he poked n out anti instantly svithdrew it again, as though 
aome one had pricketl it with .1 pm. 'Iliis time some one he knew well 
WIS coming — that is, the scoundrel, the intriguer and the reprobate — 
he was approaching with his usual mean, tripping little step, prancing 
and sfauffiing with his feet as though he were going to kick Mime one. 

**The rascal,” said our hero to himself. 

Mr, Golyadkin could not, however, help observing that the rascal 
had under his arm a huge green portfolio belonging to his ExceUency. 

He’s on a special commission again,” thtjught Mr. Golyadkin, flush* 
log orimaon a^ dirinking into himself more than ever from vexation. 



As soon as Mr. Golyadkin junior had slipped past Mr. Golyadklli> 
senior without observing him in the least, footsteps were heard for* 
the third time, and this time Mr. Golyadkin guess^ that these were 
Ostafyev’s. It was, in fact, the sleek figure of a copying clerk, Pisarenko 
by name. This surprised Mr. Golyadkin. Why had he mix^ up other 
people in their secret? our hero wondered. What barbariansi nothing 
is sacred to them! “Well, my friend'" he brought out, addressing 
Pisarenko: “who sent you, my friend? . . .” 

"I’ve come about your business. There’s no news so far from any 
one. Hut should there lie any we’ll let you know." 

“And Ostafyev’’’ 

“It was (juitc im{yi$sthle for him to come, your honour. His Ex- 
cellency has walked through the rcKim twice, and I’ve no time to stay.** 
“Tliank >ou, inv giKnl man, thank you . . . only, tell me . . .** 

"Ujym my word, sir, I can’t stas. . . . They are asking for us every 
minute . . . but it sour honour ssill stay here, we’ll let you know if 
anything hapiKiis (.oiucrning sour little affair.” 

“No, m> friend, sou pist tell me . . .’’ 

“Excuse me, I’se lu* time to stas, sir," s.ud Pisarenko, tearing himself 
away from Mr. Golsadkin, ssho had clutched him by the lapel of his 
coat. "I rcalls san’t. It >our honour ssill stas here sve’ll let you know.** 
“In a minute, ms giMyl man, in a minute' In a minute, my good 
felloss! 1 tell >ou sshai, here's a letter; and I’ll resvard you, my good 

man." 

«•%.* •• 

1 cs, sir. 

“Try and give it 'o Mr. (>ols.idkin. ms dear fellow.** 

“(ndyadkin'"’ 

“Ves, ms man. to Mr. Golsadkin" 

‘Very gotnl, sir; as s<Min as I get oiT I'll take it, and you stay here, 
mransshilc, no one ssill see sou here. . . 

“N’fi, mv gotnl man. don't imagine . . . I'm not standing here to avoid 
being seen. Hut I'm not going to stas here nosv, my friend. ... I'll 
be close here in the sule street. *1 here’s a colTec-house near here, SO 
I’ll wait there, and it ans thing hap|xns, sou let me know about any- 
thing, you understatuP*’ 

“Very gniHl, sir. Only let me go; 1 understand.*' 

**Ami I’ll reward you,” Mr. VKslyadkin called after Pisarenko, when 
he had at last rclrascti him. . . . 

'*Thc rogue seemed to be getting rather rude," our hero reflected as 
he itcalthity emerged from behind the stove. "Theres some ot h er 
dodge here. ITiat's clear. ... At first it was one thing and another • * • , 
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he really was in a hurry, though; perhaps there’s a great deal to do 
in the office. And his ^cellency had been through the room twice. 
. . . How did that happen? . . . OughI never mindl It may mean 
nothing, perhaps; but now wc shall see. . . 

At this point Mr. Golyadkm was about to o(>en the door, intending 
to go out into the street, when suddenly, at that very instant, his £x> 
cellencys carnage dashed up to the door. Betorc Mr. (lolyadkin had 
time to recover from the shock, the door of the carnage was o{)cned 
from within and a gentleman ]um[)cd out. This gentleman was no 
other than Mr. Golyadkm junior, who had on!\ gone out ten minutes 
before. Mr. Golyadkm senior remembered that the Director's flat was 
only a couple of paces away. 

"He has been out on a sjKcial commission,” our hero thought to 
himself. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Goly.ulkm junior took out of the carriai;c a thick 
green portfolio and other pajKrs 1* mails, gtvim; some orders to the 
coachman, he ojicned the dix)r, almo^t ran up ntainst Mr (loUadkin 
senior, pur|x>scly asoidcd noiicim; him, .ictmg m this \sav expressly 
to annoy him, and mourred the oitice s' iircise at a r ipid canter. 

"It's a bad kxik-out, ' thought .Mr (>oI\.idkm ‘'Ihis is sshat it has 
come to now’ Oh, goovl Ia)rd’ l(»ok at him ” 

For half a minute our hero rcmaitud motionless. .\t last he made 
up his mind Without piusipg to think, though he uas ass ire of a 
violent palpitation ot tlie hert and a tremor m all l.is limbs, he ran 
up the stairs after hu ei.ems. 

"Here gcKs; sshat d<Ks it matter 'o rm ' I base nothing to d«i with 
the case,” be thought, taking oil his hat, his grcatcoit and his goloshes 
in the mttry. 

When Mr. (jolyadkm ss ilkeil into h.s oliur, it ssas alrradv getting 
dusk. Neither .\ndres I'ili('j>osit h nor .\n(on .\ntonositch was in 
the t ^m**;* - Berth ot the'ii sserc in the Dircitor's rcKitn, limding in re- 
pOrtcTTnC Director, vi it ssas rumoured, ss is m histe to rejxirt to a 
Still higher Exicllcnes. In consc({iJciur ot this, and abo liecaiise twi* 
li^t was coming on, and the raficc hours sserc almost oser, several 
of the clerks, esfreci.iily the younger ones, svere, at the moment when 
our hero entered, (tijr>smg a |)cri<*d ot mactisity; gathered together 
in groups, they were talking, arguing, and laughing, and Mime of the 
most youthful — that is, l>clongmg to the losscst grades in the service, 
had got up a game of pitch farthing in a corner, by a window. Know> 
iag what was proper, and feeling at the moment a s|)cvial need to 
conciliate and get on with them, Mr. Ciolyadkin immediately ap* 
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proached those with whom he used to get on best, in order to widi 
them good>day, and so on. But his colleagues answered his greetings 
rather strangely. He was unpleasantly impressed by a certain coldness, 
even curtness, one might almost say seventy, in their manner. No one 
shook hands with him. Some simply said, “Good-day” and walked 
away; others barely mnlded; one simply turned away and pretended 
not to notice him; at last some of them — and what mortified Mr* 
Golyadkin most of all, some of the youngsters of the lowest grades^ 
mere lads who, as Mr. Golyadkin |ustly observed about them, were 
capable of nothing but hanging about and playing pitch-farthing at 
every opportunity — little by little collected rouncl Mr. Golyadkin, 
formed a group round him and almost barred his way. They all 
looked at him with a sort of insulting curiosity. 

It svas .1 bad sign. Nfr. (lolyadkin felt this, and very judiciously dt- 
cided not to notice it. Suddenly a tjuite unexpected event completely 
finished him olT. as thes s.iv, and utterly crushed him. 

At the moment most trsing to Mr. (lolyadkin senior, suddenly, as 
though by design, there ap|>earetl in the group of fellow clerks sur> 
rounding him the figure ot Mr. CioKadkin junior, gay as ever, smiling 
a little smile as ever, nimble, t«io, as ever; in short, mischievous, skip- 
ping and tripping, chuckling and fawning, with sprightly tongue and 
sprightly toe, as always, preciselv as he h.ul been the day before at a 
very unpleasant moment for Mr CioKadkin senior, for ttutance. 

(irinning, tripping and turniiig ssith a smile.th.it seemed to say 
“gtKHl-evening," to esery one, he sejuee/ed his way into the group of 
clerks, shaking hands with one, slapping another on the shouldcf* 
putting his arm round another, explaining to a fourth how he had 
come to Ik employed b\ his 1 \i.ellen«.y, sshere he had been, what he 
had done, sshat he hid biought ssith him: to the fifth, profnbly his 
most iniimaic friend, he gise a ressninding kiss — in fa«', everything 
hap|>rned as it had in Mr (lols idkin's dream. When he had ddpped 
about to his heart's content, {sohshed them all o(T in his usual way, 
dis|M»ted them all in his tasour, syhrther hr needed them nr not, when 
he had lavished his blan«lishments to the delettatinn of all the clerln, 
Mr, Crfilyadkin itinior suddenly, and most likely by mistake, for he 
had not yet had time to notice his senior, held out his hand to Mr. 
Golyadkin senior also ProlsaWy alv> hv mistake — though he had had 
time to otsserve the dishonourable Mr. Ctolyadkin junior thoroughly, 
our hero at once eagerly sci/nl the hand so unct|iectedly held out to 
him and pressed it m the warmest and friendliest way, pressed h widi 
a strange, quite unexpected, inner feehng, with a tearful eroodoo. 
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Whether our hero was misled by the first movement of his worthless 
fbe^ or was taken unawares, or, without recognizing it, felt at the 
bottom of his heart how defenceless he was — it is difficult to say. The 
fact remains that Mr. Golyadkin senior, apparently knowing what he 
was doing, of his own free will, before witnesses, solemnly shook 
hands with him whom he called his mortal foe. But uhat was the 
amazement, the stupefaction and fury, what was the horror and the 
‘ shame of Mr. Golyadkin senior, when his enemy and mortal foe, the 
dishonourable Mr. Golyadkin )unior, noticing the mistake of that 
persecuted, innocent, perfidiously deceived man. without a trace of 
shame, of feehng, of compassion or of conscience, pulled his hand 
assay with insufferable rudeness and insolence. What was worse, he 
shook the hand as though it had licen {lolluted with something 
horrid; what is more, he spat aside with disgust, accompansing this 
srith a most insulting gesture; worse still, he drew out his handker- 
chief and, in the most unsecmlv ss.is, ssi|Kd all the fingers that had 
rested for one moment in the hand of Mr. Golvadkin senior. While 
he did this Mr. Golsadkin )unior looked alxnit him in his character- 
istic horrid way, took care that csery one should sec what he was 
doing, glanced into people’s e>es and esidentU tried to insinuate to 
every one everything that was most unpleasant in regard to Mr. 
Gcdyadkin senior. Mr. (>olvadktn pinior's resolting iKhasiour seemed 
to arouse general indignation among the clerks that surrounded them; 
even the frivolous youngsters showed their displeasure. .\ murmur 
of protest rose on all sides. Mr. (tols.idkin could not but discern the 
general feeling; but suddenlv — an appropriate witticism that bubbled 
from the lips of Mr. (rois.idkin lunior shattered, annihikited our 
hero’s last hopes, and inrlincd the balance again in favour of his deadly 
and undeserving foe. 

Tie’s our Russian Fiuhlas, gentlemen; allow me to imrfKliice the 
youthful Faublas,” pijx-d Mr. (>olvadkin iiimor, with his characteris- 
tic insolence, piroueriing and threailing his way among the clerks, and 
directing their attention to the (Ktrified though genuine Mr. (iolyad- 
kin. *Xet us kits each other, darling.” he went on with insutTcrable 
fiuniliarity, addressing the man he had «> treacherously insulted. Mr. 
Gofyadkin junior’s unworthy )cst seemed to touch a res|ionsivc chord, 
iot it contained an artful allusion to an incident with which all were 
apparently familiar. Our hero was painfully conscious of the hand of 
his enemies. But he had made up his mind by now. With glowing 
cyei^ with pale face, with a fixed smile he tore himself «>mrhow out of 
tk crowd and with uneven, hurried steps made straight for his Ex* 
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ceUency't private room. In the room next to the last he waa met by 
Andrey Filippovitch, who had only just come out fxom seeing h^ 
Excellency, and although there were present in this room at the mu' 
ment a g(Kxl number of persons of whom Mr. Golyadkin knew 
nothing, yet our hero did not care to take such a fact into oonsidera- 
tion. Boldly, resolutely, directly, almost wondering at himself and 
inwardly admiring his own courage, without loss of time he accosted 
Andrey Filop|X)Vitch, who was a good deal surprised by thu unex- 
pected attack. 

‘‘Ah! . . . What is it . . . what do you want?” asked the head of the 
division, not hearing Mr. (ic)lvadkin’s hesitating words. 

‘‘Andrey Filipjx»vitch, may . . . might I, .\ndrey Filippovitch, may 
I have a conversation with his I'.xccilcncy at once and in private?” our 
hero said resolutely and distinetU, fixing the most determined glance 
on Andrey Filip|x»viuh. 

‘‘What next! Of course not." .\ntlrcs Filipjxjvitch scanned Mr. G<d- 
yadkin from he.i(l to fiKit. 

‘‘1 s.iy all (his, .Xmlres i'ilip|x>\itt.h. Imtc.iusc I am surprised that no 
one here unmasks the im|X)sn»r ami scoundrel.” 

‘‘Wha-a at' * 

‘‘Scoundrel, .\n«lrc\ rili|'ix»sn,.h'’’ 

‘‘Of whom are sou pliaxti to >|K-*k in those terms^" 

‘‘Of a seit.iin |>crson. .\n(!rcs Filipixivitth; I’m alluding, Andrey 
Filip|X)Vitch. to a certain |HrM)i« 1 base the right ... I imagine. An* 
drey Filipixisitch, that tlie authorities would surels encourage such 
action.” .idded Mr. (lolsadkin. esidentlv hardU knowing ss'hat he was 
saying. ‘‘.Kndrev i'iiip|xisi(ch . . hut no doubt sou sec yourself, 
Andrey Filip|xisi(ch, th.it tins honour.ihlc actum is a mark of my 
kiyally in esers ssas -t.f ms lixtking u|>)n mv su|scrior as a father, 
Andrey Filipixivitsh; I as much as to sas Icxtk u|xm mv benevolent 
superior as a father and blindls trust ms fate to him. It's as much as 
to say . . . Sou sec . . . ” .'\t this |H>int Mr. (iolyadkin’s voice trembled 
and tss’o tears ran down his eselaslies. 

At Andrev Filip|xiviich hsteneti to Mr. (lolyadkin he was so astoo* 
ished that he could not help stepping hack a couple of paces. Then he 
looked about him uneasily. ... It is dilhcult to say how the matter 
would have ended. But suddenly the door of his Excellency's room wai 
opened, and he himself came out. accompanied by several otfidals. 
All the persons in his room followed in a siring. His Excellency called 
Andrey Ftlippoviich and walked besis^ him, beginniitg to diacuia 
•ome ^sincu details. When all had set off and gone out of the roon* 
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Iifr. Gdyadkin wdce up. Growing calmer, he took refuge under the 
wing of Anton Antonovitch, who came last in the procession and who, 
Ilfr. Golyadkin fancied, looked stern and anxious, ‘i’ve been talking 
nonsense. I've been making a mess of it again, but there, never mind," 
he thought. 

"I hope, at least, that you, Anton Antonovitch. will consent to listen 
to me and to enter into my position," he said quietly, in a voice that 
still trembled a little. "Rejected by all, I ap{ieal to you. I am still at 
a loss to understand what Andrey Fihp(X)vitch*s words mean, Anton 
Antonovitch. Explain them to me if >ou c.m. . . ." 

“Everything will lie expl.iined in due time,” Anton Antonovitch 
replied sternly and emphatically, and as Mr. (lolyadkin fancied with 
an air that gave him plainly to understand that Anton Antonovitch 
did not wish to continue the conversation. "You uill soon know ail 
about it. You will Ik otTKially informed alxsut everything to-day." 

"What do you mean hs olKciails informed, .Anton Antonovitch.^ 
Why officially.*” our hero askeil timulK. 

"It is not for yr>u and me to discuss ssh.it our su{>eriors decide iqxin, 
Yakov Pctrovitch.” 

“Why our siqicriors, .Anton .Antonovitch*’’ s.iid our hero, still more 
intimidated; "sshs our su(>criors* I don’t s<t ssh.it rras4in there is to 
trouble our su(Kriors in the ma'tir. .\nton .\ntonosiich. . . . Perhaps 
you mean to sa> vimeihing alx>ut sesierdas’s doin.;s, .\nlon .An- 
tonovitch*" 

"Oh no, nothing to (!<> ssith scstcr»!.i), then’s something else amiss 
with you." 

“What is there am.ss, .\nton .\nton<'Siti.h * I Iselicve, .Anton .Vn* 
tonovitch, that 1 have dottc nothing amiss.” 

“Why, )ou were meaning to Ik- sis ssnh some one," .Anton .An- 
tonovitch cut in sharplv, completely HahlKrgasting Mr. (foly.idkin. 

Mr. Golyadkin started, and turned as sshitc as a krt haiulkcr- 

chief. 

“Of course, Antrm .Antonovitch,” he said, in a voice hardly audible, 
“if one listens to the voice of calumny and hears one's enemies* talcs, 
without heeding what the other side has to say in its defence, then, of 
course . . . then, of course, Anton Antonovitch, one must sufTcr 
innocently and for nothing.” 

“To be sure; but your unseemly conduct, in injuring the reputation 
of a virtuous young bdy belonging to that benevolent, highly dis- 
tinguished and well-known family who had befriended you . . 

“What conduct do you mean, Anton Antonovitch?" 
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‘‘What I say. Do you know anything about your praiseworthy oon> 
duct in regard to that other young bdy who, though poor, it of 
honourable foreign extraction?*’ 

“Allow me, Anton Antonovitch ... if you would kindly listen to 
me, Anton Antonovitch . . 

“And your treacherous behaviour and slander of another person, 
your charging another person with your own sins. Ah, what do you 
call that?” 

“I did not send him away, Anton Antonovitch,” said our hero, with 
a tremor; “and I’ve never instructed Petrushka, my man, to do any- 
thing of the sort. ... He has e.iten my bread, Anton Antonovitch, he 
has taken advant.ige of my hospitality,” our hero added expressively 
and with deep einoiion, much so that his chin twitched a little and 
tears were reads to start .igain. 

"That IS only sour t.ilk, that he has eaten your bread,” answered 
Anton Antonositch, somewhat oiTendctl, and there was a perfidious 
note in his voice sshich sent a pang to Mr. Golyadkin’s heart. 

"Allow me most humhiv to ask sou again, Anton .\ntonovitch, is 
his Excellency assarc ol all this business'” 

“Upon my ssord, sou must let me go now, though. IVe no time for 
you noss*. . . . You’ll knosv cscrvthing sou need to knoss* to-dav.” 

"Allosv me, for (hkI's sake, one minute, .\ntun .\ntonoviich.” 

"Tell me afterss arils. . . ." 

"No, .\nton .-Xiitonovitch; I . . . sou sec, Anton .\ntonovitch . . . 
only listen ... I am not one for free-thinking, .Vnton .Antonovitch; 

1 shun frce-ihinktng; 1 am i]ui(c reads for my part . . . and, indeed. 
I’ve gis'en up that ulea. . . ." 

“Very goo*l, sets gisnl. I’se heard that already." 

"No, you hasc not heard it. .Vision .Antonovitch. It is something 
else, Anton .Antonosuih; it's a go<Ki thing, realls, a goix* thing and 
pleasant to hear. . . . .As I’ve explained to you, Anton .Antonovitch, I 
admit that nlea, that disine Providence has created two men exactly 
alike, an«l that a l»enes'olent gos eminent, seeing the hand of Provi- 
dence, provided a Iserth for tsso tssms. That is a gixid thing, Anton 
Antonovitch. You see that it is a verv gsHxl thing, Anton .Antonovitch, 
and that I am very far from free thinking. I lsx»k upon my benevolent 
government as a father; 1 say 'yes,* by all means; you arc benevolent 
authorities, and you, of course ... A young man must be in the 
Krvice. . . . Stand up fur me, Anton Antonovitch, take my part, 
Anton Antonovitch. ... I am all right . . . Anton Antonovitch, for 
^SotTi like, one little word more . . . Anton Antonovitch. . . 
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hat by now Anton Antonovitch was far away from Mr. Golyadkin. 
. . . Our hero was so bewildered and overcome by all that had hap* 
pened and all that he had heard that he did not know where he was 
atandingy what he had heard, what he had done, what was being done 
to him, and what was going to be done to him. 

With imploring eyes he sought for Anton Antonovitch in the crowd 
ot clerks, that he might justify himself further in his eyes and say 
something to him extremely high-toned and very agreeable, and 
creditable to himself. . . . Hy degrees, however, a new light began to 
break upon our hero’s bewildered mind, a new and awful light that 
revealed at once a whole {Krspcttivc of hitherto unknown and utterly 
unsuspected cicumstances. . . . .\t that moment somebtxly gave our 
bewildered hero a poke in the ribs, lie liHjked around. Pisarenko was 
standing before him. 

"A letter, your honour." 

“Ah, you’ve been out alreatly, then, m\ goixl man’" 

“No, it was brought at ten o’clock this morning Merges Mihycev, the 
attendant, brought it tr<>rn Mr. V'ahramvcv’s Imlging " 

“Very gotKl, very g<xKl, and I’ll rew ird voii now, my ilear fellow." 

Saying this, Mr. (lolvadkin thrust the letter in the side pocket of 
his uniform and buttoned up every birton ot it; then he lookeil round 
him, and to his surprise, tound thit he was by now in the hall of the 
department, in a group of clerks crowding at the outer do<»r, for office 
hours were over. Mr (lolv.idkin h.i<! not onlv tailed till that moment 
to observe this circums’ incc, hut h.i<I no notion hovs he suddenly came 
mbc wearing his grcit,r,it .in<i go'<ishes and to Ik holding his hat in 
his hand. Ail the clerks were standing motionless, m reverential cx* 
pectation. The fact W.is rhu h S I'XcelicticV w iv vtaiuling .it the liottom 
of the stairs waiting tor h.s carnage, whuh w.is for some reavm late in 
arrivii^, and was ..arrving on .1 verv mtcrcvting convcrv.ition with 
Audrey Filippovuch and t.so (oufudlors .\i .1 little distance from 
Audrey Filippovitch stoorl .\nton .\ntonovitch and several other clerks, 
vrfw were all smiles, seeing tint his I xcellrmy was gr.ii lously making 
a joke. The clerks vs ho were crowded a’ the trip of the stairs were 
smiling too, in expectation of hit I xcellencv’s laughing .sgain. The 
only one who was not smiling was Fedosyev itch, the corpulent hall* 
porter, who stood stifily at attention, holding the handle of the door, 
wasting impatiently for the daily graiifu ation that fell to his share— 
that i% the task of flinging one half of the door wide open with a 
aaring of his arm, and then, with a low Ikyw, reverentially making way 
ior 1 ^ Excelleocy to pass. But the one who Kcmcd to be more d^ 
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lighted than any and to feel the moet satish^tion of all tnu die tvordi> 
less and ungentlemanly enemy of Mr. Golyadkin. At that instant he 
positively forgot all the clerks, and even gave up tripping and pirouet> 
ting in his usual odious way; he even forgot to make up to anybody. 
He was all eyes and cars, he even doubled himself up strangely, no 
doubt in the strained effort to hear, and never took his eyes off his 
Excellency, and only from time to time his arms, legs and head 
twitched with faintly perceptible tremors that betrayed the secret emo- 
tions of his soul. 

“Ah, isn’t he in a state!” thought our hero. “He looks like a favourite 
the rascal! 1 should like to know how it is that he deceives society of 
every class. He has neither brains nor character, neither education nor 
feeling; he’s a lucky rogue! Mercy on us! How can a man, when you 
think of It, come aiu! make friends with every one so quicklyl And 
he’ll get on, 1 swear the fellow ssill get on, the rogue will make his 
way — he’s a lucky rascal! 1 shiiuld like to know, too what he keqis 
whisjKring to every one — what plots he is hatching with all thm 
people, and what secrets they are talking about. Lord, have mercy on 
us! If only I could ... get on with them a little u>o . . . say this 
and that and the other. Hadn’t 1 Ixtter ask him . . . tell him I won^ 
do it again; say ’I'm in fault, and a young man must serve nowadays 
your Excellency'^ I am not in the least abashed by my obscure posi- 
tion — so there' I am not going to protest in any way, cither; I shall 
bear it all with meekness and ( .icnce, so there! Is that the way to 
behave’ . . . 'Hioiigh you'll never sec through him, though, the rascal; 
you can’t re.ich him with anything you s.is; you can't hammer reason 
into his head. . . . We’ll make an effort, though. 1 may happen to hk 
on a g<KKl moment, so I’ll make an elfort. . . ." 

Feeling in his uneasiness, his misery and his bewilderment that he 
couldn’t leave things like this, that the critical moment h.'d come, that 
he must explain himself to some one, our hero began to move a little 
towards the place sshrre his worthless and undeserving enemy stood: 
but at that very moinent bis Excellency’s long<xpectcd carriage rolled 
up into the entrance, Fedosyevitch flung o|Kn the door and, bending 
double, let his Excellency jvisi out. ,\ll the waiting clerks streamed 
out towards the door, and for a moment separated Mr. Golyadkin 
Mnior from Mr. Cmlyadkin junior. 

“You shan't get away!" said our hero, forcing his way through die 
crowd while he kept his eyes fixed on the man he want^. At last the 
crowd dispersed. hero felt be was free and flew in pursuit of hit 
enemy. 
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Chapter 11 

Mil GOLYADKIN’S breath failed him; he flew as though on 
wings after his rapidly retreating eenemy. He was conscious of im> 
mense energy. Yet in spite of this terrible energy he might confidently 
have said that at that moment a humble gnat — had a gnat been able 
to exist in Petersburg at that time of the year— could very easily have 
knocked him down. He felt, too, that he was utterly weak again, that 
he was carried along by a peculiar outside force, that it was not he 
himself who was running, but, on the contrary, that his legs were 
giving way under him, and refused to obey him. 11ns all might turn 
out for the best, however. 

"Whether it is for the best or not for the best,” thought Mr. Gol- 
yadkin, almost breathless from running so (|uick.Iy, "but that the game 
is lost there cannot Ik the slightest doubt now ; diat I am utterly done 
for is certain, definite, signed and ratified.” 

In spite of all this our hero felt as though he had risen from the 
dead, as though he had withstood a luttaiioii, as though he had won a 
victory when he succeeded in clutching the ovcrciut of his enemy, 
who had already raised one foot to get into the cab he had engaged. 

“My dear sir‘ My dear sir'” he shouted to the infam»)us Mr. (Jol- 
yadkin jumor, holding him by the button. “My dear sir, I hojK that 
you . . .” 

“No, please do not hojx for anvthing,” Mr. Golyailkin’s heartless 
enemy answered es isisrK, st.mdiiig w'lth one foot on the step <if the 
cab and vainly was mg the other leg in the air, in his efforts to get in, 
trying to preserve his ctjuilibrium, and at the same time trying with 
all his might to wreiuh his oit ju.ty from Mr. (ioUadkin senior, 
while the latter held on to it with all the strength that h.id iKen vouch* 
aafed to him by nature. 

“Yakov Petrov Itch, only ten minutes . . .” 

“Excuse me. I’ve no time . . .” 

“You must adm.f, Yakov Petrov itch . . . please, Yakriv Petrovitch* 

. . , For God’s sake, 1'ikov Petrovitch ... let us have it out— -in a 
straightforward way . . . one little second, Yakov Petrovitch . . 

“My dear fellow, I can't stay," answered Mr. Ciolyaclkin's dishonour* 
aUe enemy, with unovil familurity, disguised as gorxl naiured heard* 
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nest; ''another time, believe me, with my whole aoul and all my heart; 
but now I really can't . . 

“Scoundrel!" thought our hero. “Yakov Petrovitch," he cried miaer' 
ably. “1 have never been your enemy. Spiteful people have deacribd 
me unjustly. ... 1 am ready, on my side . . . Yakov Petrovitch, ahall 
we go in here together, at once, Yakov Petrovitch? And with all my 
heart, as you have so justly expressed it just now, and in straightfor- 
ward, honourable language, as you have expressed it just now — here 
into this cotTee-house; there the facts will explain themselves: they 
will really, Yakov Petrovitch. 'iTien everything will certainly explain 
itself " 

“Into the coffee-house? V^ery good. I am not against it. Let us go 
into the colTrc-house on one condition only, my dear, on one condition 
— that these things shall be cleared up. We will have it all out, darling;" 
said Mr. (}oIyadkin junior, getting out of the cab and shamelessly slap- 
ping our hero on the shoulder. “You friend of my heart, for your 
sake, Yakov Petrovitch, 1 am ready to go by the back street (as you 
were pleased to observe S4i aptly on one occasion, Yakov Petrovitch). 
Why, wh.it a rogue he is! U|>on my word, he does just what he likes 
with one!" .Mr. (loly.ulkin's false friend went on, fawning upon him 
and cajoling him with a little smile. 'Fhc coffee-house which the two 
Mr. Golyadkins entered sioikI some distance aw.iy from the main street 
and was at the moment (|uite em'^ty. .\ rather stout German woman 
made her apivarancc IkIiiiuI the counter. Mr. Golyadkin and his un- 
worthy enemy went into the second room, where a puffy-looking boy 
with a closely shaven hc.id w.is busy with a bundle of chips at the 
stove, trying to revive the smou!<lering tire. .\t Mr. Ciolyadkin junior's 
request chocolate svas served. 

“And a sweet little l.idy-i.irt,*' said Mr. (xilyadkin junior, with a sly 
wink at Mr. C!oI).iilkin senior. 

Our hero blushetl and was Mlent. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot, I l»eg sour p-inlon. 1 know your taste. We are 
sweet on charming little (ieimans, sir; you and I arc sweet on charm- 
ing and agreeable little Germans, aren't we, you upright soul? We take 
their IcKlgings, wr setliue their morals, they wnn our hearts with thdr 
bcer^oup and their milk-soup, ■ nd we give them notes of different 
sorts, that's what wr ilo, vou I'aublas, you deceiver!" All this Mr. 
Ciolyadkin junior said, making an unworthy though villainously artful 
allusion to a certain (irrsonagc of the female sex. while he fawned upon 
our hero, smiled at him with an amiable air, with a deceitful sbow 0^ 
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bring drifted with lum and pleased to have met him. Seeing diat 
Mr. Golyadkin senior was by no means so stupid and deficient in 
bleeding and the manners of good society as to believe in him, the 
tn£snx>us man resolved to change his tactics and to make a more open 
attack upon him. After uttering his disgusting speech, the false Mr. 
Golyadkin ended by slapping the rc.il and substantial Mr. Golyadkin 
on the shoulder, with a revolting ctTrontery and familiarity. Not con* 
tent with that, he began pliving pranks utterly unfit for well-bred 
society; he took it into his head to rc{K.it his old, nauseous trick — that 
u» regardless of the resist.ince and f.iint tries of the indignant Mr. Gol* 
yadkin senior, he piiuhed the latter on the cheek. At the sficctacle of 
such depravity our hero boiled uithin, hut was silent . . . only for the 
time, however. 

“That is the talk of my enemies,” he answered at last, in a trembling 
voice, prudently restraining himself. At the same time our hero looked 
round uneasily towards the d<N>r. Ihe f.ut was that Mr. (ioU.idkin 
junior seemed in excellent spirits, anil ready for all virts of little |okes, 
unseemly in a public pLuc, and, s^xaktm; generalh, not |Krmissible by 
the laws of good manners, es(xrciallv in well-bred s^Kietv. 

“Oh, well, in that case, as you please.” .Mr. (K>lv.idkin junior gravely 
reqmnded to our hero's thought, setting dossn u|v>n the table the 
empty cup which he had gulpetl dossn ssith unseemls grecil “Well, 
there’s no nce»J for me to stav l<»ng ssi'h sou, hossever. . . . Well, how 
are you getting on noss, Yakov Petrov itth^" 

“There’s only one thing I can tell sou, Yakos Petros itch.” our hero 
answered, with sangfroni and dignits; “I’sc never lieen sour enemy." 

“H’m. . . . Oh, sshat alM>ut Petrushka’ Petrushka is his name, I 
fancy.’ Yes, it is Petrushka’ Well, boss it he’ Well’ 'Ihe same as 
ever.’" 

“He’s the same as esrr, too, Yakov Petrositth,” answered Mr. Gol- 
yadkin senior, srmiesshat ama/rd. "I lion't know, Yakov Prtrovitch 
... from my stand{x<int . . . from a candid, honourable standpoint, 
Yakov Petroviich, you must admit, \akov Petrovitih , ." 

“Yes, but you know yourself, Yakrw Petrovitch,” Mr. (iolyadkin 
inilior answered in a wift and expressive voice, w> (M>sing falsely as a 
•onowful man overcome with rcmr>rsc and deserving compassion. 
*Yoa know yourwlf we live in difficult iimcs. ... I ap|)cal to you, 
Yakov Petrovitch; >ou arc an intelligent man and your rcflrciHins are 
flM*'* Mr, Golyadkin junior said in conclusion, flattering Mr. Golyad* 
Ido lenkir in an abject way. “Life it not a game, you know yoursd^ 
Yakov Prirovitch," Mr. (jolyadkin junior added, with van stgoifi- 
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canoe* assuming die character o£ a clever and learned man* who INi 
capable of passing judgments on bfty subjects. 

“For my part, Yakov Petrovitch," our hero answered warmly, “for 
my part, scorning to be roundabout and speaking boldly and openly, 
using straightforward, honourable bnguage and putting the whole 
matter on an honourable basis, I tell you I can openly and honourably 
assert, Yakov Pcirovitch, that I am absolutely pure, and that, you know 
it yourself, Yakt)V Petrovitch, the error is mutual — ^it may all be the 
worUl's judgment, the opinion of the slavish crowd. ... I speak 
openly, Yakov Petrovitch, everything is possible. I will say, too, Yakov 
Petrovitch, if you judge it in tins way, if you kxik at the matter from a 
lofty, noble jKiint ot view, then 1 will IxiKlIy say, without false shame 
1 will say, Yakov I\trovit(.h, it will jxisitivcly be a pleasure to me to 
discover that 1 have Ikcii in error, it will positively be a pleasure to me 
to recognize it. You know yourself you arc an intelligent man and, 
what IS more, you arc a gentleman. Without shame, without false 
shame, 1 am ready i<i rccogni/c it,” he wound up with dignity and 
nobility. 

"It IS the tlccrce of destiny, Y.ikov Petrovitch . . . but let us drop 
all this,” said .Mr. (lols.idkin junior. “Let us rather use the brief m(K> 
ment ot our meeting ior .i more pleas.ini and profitable conversation, 
as IS only suitable l>ctssein two colleagues in the service. . . . Really, I 
have not succeeded in s.ising tw*o svords to you all this lime. ... I am 
not to blame for that, \ .ikov Pctnoitch. . . .” 

“Nor 1,” answered our hero ssarmls, "nor I, cither! My heart tells 
me, Yakov Petrovitch, that Pm not to hlamc in all this matter. Let 
us hlamr late tor all this, ^ akos Petros itch,” added Mr. Golyadldn 
senior, in a (jiiuk. conciliatory tone ot voice. His voice began little by 
little tn soften and to ijuaver. 

"Well! How arc sou in health’” said the sinner in a sweet voice. 

"I have a little cfnigh.” answercsl our hero, even more sweetly 

‘Take care of souiscit. 'Ilicrc is so much illness going about, you 
may canlv get sjuinss ; for my part 1 confess Pvc begun to wrap myadf 
up in flannel." 

"One mas. inderti, Yak«>v Petrovitch. very easily get quinsy,** our 
hero pronounced alter a brief silence; “Yakov Petrovitch, 1 sec that I 
have made a mistake, 1 rcmcmlKr with solicncd feelings those happy 
moments which sse were so fortunate as to spend together, under my 
poor, though I venture to uy, hospitable rguf . . .** 

"In your letter, howeva, you wrote sometbiitg very diAuent,** laid 
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Mr. Golyadkin junior reproachfully, speaking on this occasioiH- 
diough only on this occasion — quite justly. 

"Yakov Petrovitch, I was in error. ... I see clearly now that I was 
in error in my unhappy letter too. Yakov Petrovitch, I am ashamed to 
look at you, Yakov Petrovitch, you wouldn't believe . . . Give me 
that letter that I may tear it to pieces before your eyes, Yakov Petrov- 
itch, and if that is utterly impossible 1 entreat yon to read it the other 
way before — precisely the other way before — that is, cx(>rcssly with a 
friendly intention, giving the opposite sense to the whole letter. 1 was 
in error. Forgive me, Yakov Petrovitch, I was quite ... I was griev- 
ously in error, Yak»)v Petrovitch.” 

"You say so.^” Mr. (iol).idkin's {Hrfuiious fneiul iiu|tiire(l, rather 
casually and indiiTercnti). 

“I say that I was quite in error, Yakov Petrovitch, aiul that for my 
part, quite without false shame, I am . . 

“Ah, well, that’s all right’ That’s a nice thing sour l>emg in error,” 
answered Mr. (tolsadkin lunior. 

“I even had an idea, \akov Petros uih,” our c.mtht! hero anssvered 
in a gentlemanly ssas, completels ta. ling toohserse the horrible (>erfidy 
of his deceitful enems, "I esen had an idea that here ssere tsso (leoplc 
created exactly alike. . . . ’’ 

"Ah, is that sour nle.i'” 

At this pejint the notoriousls ssorthless .Mr. (foU.idkin look up his 
hat. Still failing to observe his rrea.hers. Mr. ( >olv.idkin senior, lix), 
got up and with a ni>bie, simple hearted smile to his laise triend, tried 
in his innocence to l»c tr.cndls to him, to eiuour.igr him, and in that 
way to form .i new Inendship ssita him. 

“Good-bse, jour I Xcrllcncs,’ .Mr. in Isadkin |unior c.dleil out sud- 
denly. Our hero st tried, noti .n., in h.s mrins's f.ivc something |x>si> 
tivcly Bacchanalian, and, vtlclv to get rid ot him, put tsso fingers into 
the unprincipled man’s tiirstrc* hed hand; bu' then . . . then Im 
enemy's shamelessness pissed >11 txiunils. Net/ing the two lingers of 
Mr. Cjolyadkin's hand and at first pressing them, the ssorthless fellow 
on the sptrt, before Mr. Cjolyadkin’s r>es, had the riTronlery to repeat 
the shameful )okc <<1 the aftcrno<m. 'I he lumt ot human patience was 
cihaustcd. 

He had just hidden in his pocket the haiidkrrclurf ssnh which be 
had wiped his fingers when Mr. (iolyadkin senior recovered from the 
shock and dashed after him into the next rtxim, into which hit irrecon- 
cilaMr foe had in his usual hasty way hastened to decamp. As thou^ 
perfectly innocent, be was sunding at the counter eating fnes, and with 
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perfect composure, like a virtuous man, was making polite remarks 
to the German woman behind the counter. 

“I can’t go into it before ladies,” thought our hero, and h^ too, went 
up to the counter, so agitated that he hardly knew what he was doing. 

“The tart is certainly not bad! What do you think?” Mr. Golyadk^ 
junior began upon his unseemly sallies again, reckoning, no doubt, 
upon Mr. Ciolyadkin’s infinite patience. Tlic stout German, for her 
part, ItKikcd at btith her visitors with pewtery, vacant-looking eyes^ 
smiling affably and evidently not understanding Russian. Our hero 
flushed red as fire at the words of the unabashed Mr. Golyadkin junior, 
and, unable to control himself, rushed at him with the evident inten- 
tion of tearing him lo pieces and finishing him off completely, but 
Mr. (foly.idkin (unior, in his usual mean was, was already far off; 
he took flight, he was already on the steps. It need hardly be said that, 
after the first moment of stu()ef.iction with which Mr. Golyadkin senior 
was naiurallv overcome, he rccosercd himself and went at full speed 
after his insulting enemv, ssho had already got into a cab, whose driver 
was ohviousls 111 collusion ssith him. Hut at that verv instant the stout 
(Jerman, seeing Ixith her customers make off, shrieked and rang her 
IkII ss'ith all her might. Our hero ssas on the point of flight, but he 
turned hack, and, without asking for change, flung her money for him- 
self and for the shameless nun who had left without paying, and 
although thus drlased he succeedr ' in catching up with his enemy. 
Hanging on to the side of the cab with all the force bestowed on him by 
nature, our hero was carried tor vime time along the street, clambering 
u|Mm the sehiclc, while Mr. (iolsadkin (iinior did his utmost to dis- 
Icdge him. Meanwhile the cabman, w'lth whip, with reins, with kicks 
and with shouts urged on his exhausted nag, who quite unexpectedly 
dropped into a gallop, biting at the bit, and kicking with his hind legs 
in a horrid way. At last our hero succeeded in chmbii.g into the cab, 
facing his enemy and with his back to the driver, his knees touching 
the knees and his right hand clutching the scry shabby fur collar of 
his depraved and cxas|Kra(rd fiK. 

The enemies were borne along for some time in silence. Our hero 
could Karcely breathe It was a had road and he was jolted at every 
step and in peril of breaking hi' neck. Moreover, his exasperated fee 
still refuKd to acknowledge himself vanquished and was trying to 
shove him off into the mud. To complete the unpleasantness of his 
posiuon the weather was detestable. TTie snow was falling in heavy 
flakes and doing its utmost to creep under the unfastened overcoat of 
die genuiiie Mr. Gdyadkin. ft was fofigy and nothing omiM be seen. 
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It was difficult to tell through what street and in what direction they 
were being taken. ... It seemed to Mr. Golyadkin that what was 
happening to him was somehow familiar. One instant he tried to re- 
member whether he had had a presentiment of it the day before, in a 
dream, for instance. . . . 

At last his wretchedness reached the utmost pitch of agony. Leaning 
upon his merciless opponent, he was beginning to cry out. But his cries 
died away upon his lips. . . . Hierc was a moment when Mr. Gol- 
yadkin forgot everything, and made up his mind that all this was of no 
consequence and that It was all nothing, that it was happening in 
some inexplicable manner, and that, therefore, to protest was cilort 
thrown away. . . . But suddenly and almost at the same instant that 
our hero was drawing this conclusion, an unexpected jolt gave quite 
a new turn to the affair. Mr. Goly.idkin fell off the cab like a sack 
of flour and rolled on the ground, quite correctly recognizing, at the 
moment of his fall, that his excitement had lu-en very inappropriate. 
Jumping up at last, he saw that the) had arriced somewhere; the cab 
was standing in the middle of M>mc (.ourtcard, and from the ftrsc 
glance our hero noticed that it was the court) ard of the house in which 
was Olsufy Ivanovitch’s flat. .\t the same instant he noticed that his 
enemy was mounting the steps, probably on his way to Gisufy Ivanov- 
itch's. In indescribable misery he was alxnit to pursue his enemy, but, 
fortunately for himsclt, prudently thoui'ht iKtter of it Not forgetting 
to pay the cabman, Mr. (iolyadkin ran with all his might along the 
street, regardless of where he was going. 'ITie snow was falling heavily 
as before; as before it was muggv, wet, and dark. Our hero did not 
walk, but flew, coming into colhsum with every one on the wa)— men, 
women and children, and himself rebounding from evers one— men, 
women and children. .\b<mt him and after him he heard frightened 
vrioes, squeals, screams. . . . Hut .Vfr. CioKadkin seemed unconscious 
and svould pay no heed to an) thing. ... lie came to himself, how- 
Cfcr, on the Semyonovsky Bridge, and then only through succeeding io 
trfoping against and upsetting two (leasant women and the wares they 
were selling, and tumbling over them. 

•Thais no matter," though Mr. Ciolyadkin, "that can catily be let 
righc'’ and he felt in his pocket at once, intending to make up for the 
Cticcs» apples, nuts and various trifles he had scattered, with a rotfole. 
Suddenly a new light dawned uprm Mr. Golyadkin; in his pocket he 
fdt the letter given him in the morning by the clerk. Remembering 
that there was a umn he knew close by, he ran to it without a mo* 
mesK's delay, settled himself at a little ubic lighted up by a tatto# 
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candle and, taking no notice o£ anything rcgardktt of the wuter 
came to ask for his orders, broke the seal and began reading the ftd* 
lowing letter, which completely astounded him — 

"You noble man, who are suffering for my sake, and will be dear to 
my heart for ever I 

"I am suffering, I am perishing — save mel The slanderer, die 
intriguer, notorious for the immorality of his tendencies, has entangled 
me in his snares and I am undone! I am lost! But he is abhorrent to 
me, while you! . . . They have separated us, they have intercepted my 
letters to you — and all this has been the work of the vicious man who 
has taken advantage of his one gtxxl quality — his likeness to you. A 
man can always be plain in appearance, yet fascinate by his intelli- 
gence, his strong feelings and his agreeable manners. ... 1 am ruinedi 
I am being married against my will, and the chief part in this intrigue 
is taken by my parent, benetactor and civil councillor, Olsufy Ivanov- 
itch, no doubt desirous of securing me a place and relations in wdl- 
bred society. . . . Hut I base made up ms mind and I protest by all the 
powers l>estosvcd on me bs nature. He waiting for me with a carriage 
at nine o’tlixk this csming at the ssindow of Olsufy Ivanovitch’s flat. 
We are having another b.ill and a handsome lieutenant is coming. I 
will come out and ssc svsll tls. Moreover, there are other government 
offices in sshich one cm be ot sersue to one’s country. In any case, 
remember, ms friend, tint inniKcnce is strong in its very innocence. 
Farewell. Wan with the carnage * the entrance. I shall throw myself 
into the protection ot sour arms at tss'o o’clock in the night. 

"Yours till death, 

"KlSRS OufFYEVNA.** 

After reading the letter our hero rem.'iined for some minutes as 
though |Ktrilird. In terrible anMctv, in terrible agitation, white as a 
sheet, with the letter in hts hand, be walked several times un and down 
the riMini: to complete the unpleasantness of his position, though our 
hero failed to obwisr it. he ssas at ih.it moment the ob|ect of the o* 
elusive attention ot rsers one in the rexsm. Probably the disorder of his 
attire, his unrrstramrd rxcitcmeni. his \s.ilking or rather running 
about (he room, his gesticiilaiing w*ith both hands, perhaps some 
enigmatic words tincoiiHiouslv addressed to the air, probably all this 
prejudiced Mr. (k)l>adkin in the opinion of the customers, and even 
the waiter began to IcMik at him sus|>iciously. Coming to himself, Mr. 
Golyadkin noticed that he was standing in the middle of the room and 
was to an almost unseemly, discourteous manner staring at an old 
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Itaa «i very reqpectabk appearance who, having dined and aaid grace 
tidbre the ikon, had sat down again and fixed his eyes upon Mr. Gol- 
yadkin. Our hero kwked vaguely about him and noticed that every 
on^ actually every one, was looking at him with a hostile and sus* 
fucious air. All at once a retired military man in a red collar asked 
loudly for the Police News. Mr. Golyadkm started and turned crim* 
aon: he happened to look down and saw that he was in such disorderly 
attire as he would not have worn even at home, much less in a public 
place. His boots, his trousers and the whole of his left side were 
oovered with mud; the trouser-strap was torn off his right foot, and his 
coat was even torn in many places. In extreme miser\ our hero went 
up to the table at which he had read the letter, and s.iw that the attend- 
ant was coming up to him with a strange and impudently peremptory 
expression of face. Utterly disconcerted and crestfallen, our hero began 
to look about the table at uhich he uas now standing. On the table 
stood a dirty plate, left there from somebod)'s tiinner, a soiled table- 
napkin and a knife, fork and spoon that h.id |ust been used. “Who 
has been having dinner?” thought our hero. *‘C'..in it have been I? 
Anything is possible! I must base had dinner without noticing it; 
what am I to do?” 

Raising his eyes, Mr. Golyadkm .igain saw IksuIc him the waiter 
who was about to address him. 

"How much is my bill, my lad'" our hero int]uired, in a trembling 

voice. 

A loud laugh sounded round Mr. Golyadkm, the waiter himself 
grinned. Mr. Golyadkm realized that he had blundered again, and had 
done something dre.)dfutly stupid, fie \sas overcome by confusion, 
and to avoid standing there with nothing to do he put hts hand m his 
pocket to get out his handkerchief; but to the indescribable amazement 
of himself and all surrounding him, he pulled out instead of his hand- 
kerchief the bottle of medicine which Krestvan Ivanovitch had pre- 
scribed for him four days earlier, "(iet the medicine at the same chem- 
atV** fioated through Mr. Cfol>adkin‘s br.nn. . . . 

Suddenly he started and almost cried c>ut in horror. A new light 
dawned. . . . The dark reddish and repulsive lupiid had a sinister 
gicnm to Mr. (folyadkin's eyev . . . T'hr Utitlc drop(Kd from his 
bffsda and was instantly smashed. Our hero cried out and stepped 
back a pace to avoid the spilled medicine ... he was trembling in 
every limb^ and dro|M of sweat came out on to his brow and temples. 
"So my Ufo is in danger!” Meantime there was a stir, a commotion in 
the room; every one surrounded Mr. Cinlyadkin, every one talked to 
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Mr. Golyadkin, tome even caught hold dt Mr. Golfadidn. But oH 
hero wai dumb and motionless, seeing nothings hearing nodung^ fed* 
ing nothing. ... At last, as though tearing hin«el£ from the pla^ he 
rushed out of the tavern, pushing away all and eadi who tri^ to d^ 
tain him; almost unconscious, he got into the first cab that passed him 
and drove to his flat. 

In the entry of his flat he met Mihyeev, an attendant from the office 
with an oflicial envelope in his hand. 

“I know, my good man, I know all about it,** our exhausted hero 
answered, in a weak, miserable voice; “it’s official. . . ." 

The envelope did, in fact, contain instructions to Mr. Golyadkin* 
signed by Audrey Filippovitch, to give up the business in his hands to 
Ivan Semyonovitch. Taking the envelope and giving ten kopecks to 
the man, Mr. Golyadkin went into his flat and saw* that Petrushka was 
collecting all his odds and ends, all his things into a heap, evidendy 
intending to abandon Mr. Golyadkin and move to the flat of Karolina 
Ivanovna, who had enticed him to take the pbce of Yevstafy. 


Chapter 12 

PeTRUSHK.\ came in swaggering, with a strangely casual man* 
ner and an air of vulgar trium|>lt ''i his face. It was evident that he 
had some idea in his head, that he felt thoroughly within his rights 
and he looked like an unconcerned s(Kctator — that is, as though he 
were anytxxly's servant rather than Mr. (>olvadkin’s. 

“1 say, you know, nn giMxl lad," our hero began breathlessly, “what 
time is it.’” 

Without s|Kaking, Petrushka went l>chind his partition, then re* 
turned, and in a rather indeiKiulcnt tone announced that it was rwarly 
half-fiast seven. 

“Well, ilut's all right, my lad, that’s all right. Come, you see, my 
boy . . . allow me to tell you. im giH>d lad, that everything, I fancy, 
is at an end between us." 

Petrushka said nothing. 

“Well, now as everything is over iKtsvecn us, tell roe openly, as a 
friend, where you have been.” 

“Where l*ve been? To kc gotnl people, »ir." 

“I know, my good lad, I know. I have always been satisfied wUii 
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jmt, and I give you a diaracter. . . . Well, what are you doiqg widi 
diein now?*’ 

**Why, sir! You know yourself. We all know a decent man wrat 
teadi you any harm." 

"I know, my dear fellow, I know. Nowadays good people are rar^ 
my lad; prize them, my friend. Well, how are they?” 

"To be sure, they . . . Only 1 can’t serve you any longer, sir, as your 
honour must know." 

"1 know, my dear fellow, 1 know your zeal and devotion; I have 
seen it ail, my lad. I've noticed it. I respect you, my friend. 1 respect a 
good and honest man, even though he’s a kickcy.” 

“Why, yes, to be sure! The likes of us, of course, as you know your- 
self are as good as anybody. That’s so. We ail know, sir, that there’s 
no getting on without a gutxi man." 

“Very well, very well, my boy, I feel it. . . . Come, here’s your 
money and here's your char.tcter. Now we'll kiss and say gotxi-bye, 
brother. . . . Come, now, my lad. I'll ask one service of you, one lost 
service," said Mr. (loUadkm, in a solemn voice. “You sec, my dear 
boy, all sorts of things hapjsen. Sorrow is concealed in gilded palaces, 
and there’s no escaping it. ^'ou know, my Ixiy, I've always liccn kind to 
you, my boy." 

Petrushka remained mute. 

“I believe I’ve always iKcn kind to w>u, my dear fellow. . . . 0>me, 
how much hnen have wc now, my «lear Ixiy^” 

“Well, it’s all there. Linen shirts six, three pairs of srKks; four shirt- 
fronts; flannel vests; of undcrlinen two sets. You knosv all that your- 
self. I’ve got nothing of yours, sir. ... I Uxik after my master’s he- 
longings, sir. I am like that, sir . . . wc all know . . . and I’ve . . . 
never been guilty of anything of the sort, sir, you know yourself, 

•Sr ” 

• • • 

“1 trust you, my lad, I trust you. I didn’t mean that, my friend, I 
dkloY mean that, you know, my bd; I tell you what . . ." 

“To be sure, sir, we know that already. Why, when I used to be in 
service at General Stoibnyakov’s ... I lost the place through the 
family’s going away to Saratov . . . they’ve an estate there. . . .’’ 

“No; 1 didn’t mean that, my bd, 1 duln’t mean that; don’t think 
anydiing of the sort, my dear fellow. . . ." 

“To be sure. It’s easy, as you know yourself, sir, to take away the 
dsaracter of folks hke us. And I've always given satisfaction— oiio* 
isttris generals, senators, counts— I've served them all. I\e been at 
Prince Svintchackin’s, at Cobnel Pachorkin’s, at General Nedabaiov*a 
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•>thqr've gone away too, dieyVe gone to their property. As we all 
know . . 

"Yes, my lad, very good, my bd, very good. And now Tm gtnng 
away, my friend. ... A different path lies before each man, no one 
can tell what road he may have to take. Come, my bd, put out my 
clothes now, lay out my uniform too . . . and my other trouser^ my 
sheets, quilts and pillows. . . ." 

“Am I to pack them all in the bag.^” 

“Yes, my bd, yes; the bag, please. Who knows what may happen to 
us? Come, my dear boy, you can go and find a carriage. . . .“ 

“A carriage? . . ." 

“Yes, my lad, a carriage; a roomy one, and take it by the hour. 
And don’t you imagine anything. . . 

“And are you meaning to go far away, sir?” 

“1 don't know, my lad, 1 don’t know that either. I think you had 
better pack my feather-bed too. What do you think, my bd? I am 
relying on you, my dear fellow. . . .” 

“1$ your honour setting olT at once-" 

“Yes, my friend, >cs! CirLumstan«.c$ have turned out so ... so it 
is, my dear fellow, so it is. . . ." 

"To be sure, sir; when we were in the regiment the same thing 
happened to the lieutenant; they elo(>cd from a country geiide> 
man's. . . ." 

"IUo|Kd? . . . How ' My dear fch«»w!” 

"Yes, sir, clojxd. and they were uiarried in another house. Every- 
thing was got readv Ixforehand. I'here w as a hue and cry after them; 
the btr priiue tcM^k their part, and so it was all settled. . . .” 

"They were marrieil, but . . . how is ii, my dear fellow? . . . How 
did you come to know, mv Ixis'” 

"Why, to be sure! The earth is full of rumours, sir. We know, sir, 
we’ve all . . . to lx sure, there’s no one without sin. On’\ I’ll tell 
you now, sir, let me s|xak plainls and sulgarly, sir; since it has come 
to this, I must tell you, sir; yt»u base an enemy— you’ve a rival, sir, 
a powerful rival, so there. . . .’’ 

“I know, my dear fellow, 1 know : you know yourself, my dear fel- 
low. . . . So. you sec. I’m relying u|ion you. What are wt to do now, 
my friend? How do you ativisc me*” 

“Well, sir, if y»»u are in that wav now, if you’ve come, ao to «y. 
to such a pass, sir, you’ll have to make some purchases, sir— say some 
sheets, pillows, another feaiher-lKtl, a double. one, a good quili'-dicre at 
the neighbours downstairs— ^e's a shopkeeper, sir— she has a gpod 
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&(E>lbr cloak, oo you mi^t look at it and buy 14 you mi^t have a 
look at it at once. You’ll need it now, sir; it’s a cloal^ sir, sadn 
fined with fox. . . .” 

’’Very good, my lad, very good, I agree; I rely upon you, I rely upon 
you entirely; a cloak by all means, if necessary. . . . Only make hasten 
make hastel For God’s sake make hastel I’ll buy the cIo.ik — only please 
make haste! It will soon be eight o’clock. Make haste for God’s sake, 
my dear lad! Hurry up, my lad. . . .” 

Petrushka ran to gather together a bundle of linen, pillows, quilt, 
sheets, and all sorts of odds and ends tied them up and rushed head* 
long out of the room. Meanuhilc, Mr. (}ol\.idkin scired the letter 
once more, but he could nut read it. Clutching his devoted hc.id, he 
leaned against the wall in a state ot stu(H.iaction. He could not think 
of anything, he could do nothing either, and could not even tell what 
was happening to him. .\t last, seeing that tunc \sras p.issing and 
neither Petrushka nor the tur cloak had made an a|)|>carancc, Mr. 
Golyadkin made up his mind to go himsell. ()()cnmg the door into 
the entry, he heard bclou noise, talk, disputing, scuillmg. . . . Several 
of the women of the neighbouring ila's were shouting, talking and 
protesting about vimcthing — Mr. Ciolv ulkin knew what. Petrushka’s 
voice was heard: then there was a sound ot footsteps. 

“My goodnesst Thes’Il bring all the world in here," moaned Mr. 
Golyadkin, wringing his hands m despair and rushing luck into his 
room. Running back iiro his room, he tell almost senseless on the sofa 
with his face in the piliosv. Atnr King a minute in this way, he 
lumped up and, without waiting tor Petrushk 1, he put on his goloshes, 
hit hat and his greatcoat, snatched up hts pa|)crs and ran headlong 
downstairs. 

“Nothing is wanted, nothing, mv drir feilow'! I will manage my* 
adf— everything myself. I don't need sou for time, ami meantime, 
tiiii^ may take a hettrr turn, (Hrliaps," Mr. (iolv.idkiii inuttcred to 
Fletnishka, meeting him on the st.iirs, then hr ran out into the yard, 
away from the house, lliere w is a faintness at his heart, he had not 
yet made up his mind what ss is his {mimiu n, what he was to do, how 
fie was to act in the present criiual ivisitiou. 

**yca, bow am I to act’ Lnrd, hav'* mrriy on me* And that all this 
dboilld happen!" he cried out at last in drsiuir, tottering along the 
meet at random; “that all this must needs hap|ien! Why, hut for this, 
fiotlor iutt this, everything would have licen put right; at one stroke^ 
at MIC skilful, vigorous, firm stroke 11 wouki have been set right* 1 
would fiavc my finger cut off to have it set righti And I know, iodeedy 
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how it would have oeen settled. This is how it would have been nusfi^ 
aged: I'd have gone on the spot . . . said how it was . . . 'with your 
permission, sir. I’m neither here nor there in it . . . things aren't done 
like that,' 1 would say, 'my dear sir, things aren't done like that, there's 
no accepting an impostor in our office; an impostor . . . my dear nr, 
is a man . . . who is worthless and of no service to his country. Do 
you understand that? Do you understand that, my dear sir?’ I should 
sayl That's how it would he. . . . But no . . . after all, things are not 
like that . . . not a hit like that. ... 1 am talking nonsense, like a 
fool! A suicidal fool! It’s not like that at all, you suicidal fool. . . « 
This is how things arc done, though, you profligate man! . . . Wdl, 
what am I to do with myself now’ Well, what am I going to do with 
myself now ? What am I fit for now ’ Come, what are you fit for now, 
for instance, you (iolyadkin, you, you worthless fellow! Well, what 
now? I must get a carri.igc; ‘hire a carnage and bring it here,’ says dic^ 
*wc shall get our feci sset without a carnage,’ says she. . . . And who 
could ever have thought it' Fie. fie, nn young lady! Fie, he, a young 
bdy of virtuous hchaviotir! Well, well, the girl we all thought so much 
of! You’ve distinguisheil yourself, inadaine, there’s no doubt of thatl 
you’ve distinguished yotirseh! . . . .\nd it all comes from immoral 
education. .\nd now that I've looked into it and seen through it all I 
sec that it is due to nothing else hut immorality. Instead of looking 
after her as a child . . . and the nnl at times . . . they stull her with 
sweets and dainties, and the old in.>’' is always doting over her: saying 
'my dear, mv lose, my l>r.uit\,’ saving, ‘we’ll marry you to a count!' 

. . . And now she has come forward herself and shown her cards, as 
though to S.IV that's her little gime' Instead of keeping her at home as 
a child, thev sent her to a Ixiaiding school, to a French madame, an 
imigrfc, a ,Madame h'alhalas or something, and she learned all sorts of 
things at that Madame Falhalas*. and this is how' it always turns ouL 
'Come,' S.ISS she, 'and Ik happs' Be in a carnage,’ she says, ‘at such a 
time, under the windows, and sing a sentimental serenade in the 
Spanish stsle; I await \ou ami 1 know >*>u love me, and we will 
together anil lise in a hut.' Hut the fact is it’s impossible; since it has 
come to that, madame, it’s im|»ossihlc, it is against the law to abduct an 
innocent, res|K\ table girl from her parents’ rix»l without their sanctiool 
And, if you enme to that, why, what lor and what need is there to do 
it ? Come, she should marry a suitable jKrvm, the man marked out hy 
destiny, and that would be the end of it. But I’m in the govcmmeni 
Krvice, 1 might lose my berth through it : .1 might be arrested for 
tnadamel I tell ytm that! If you did not know it. It's that GemHI 
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doiqg. She’s at dw bottom of it all, the witch; die cooked diC 
whole kettle of fish. For they've slandered a man, for they’ve invented 
a bit of womanship gossip about him, a regular performance by the 
advice of Audrey Filippovitch, that’s what it came from. Otherwise 
how could Petrushka be mixed up in it? What has he to do with it? 
What need for that rogue to be in it? No, I cannot, madamc, 1 cannot 
possibly, not on any account. . . . No, madamc, this time you must 
really excuse me. It’s all your doing, madamc, it’s not all the German’s 
doing, it’s not the witch’s doing at all, but simply yours. For the 
witch is a good woman, for the witch is not to blame in any way; it’s 
your fault, madamc; it’s you who arc to blame, let me tell you! I shall 

be charged with a crime through )ou, madamc \ man might be 

ruined ... a man might lose sight ot himself, and not be able to 
restrain himself — a wedding, indeed! And how is it all going to end? 
And how will it all be arranged? 1 would give a great deal to know 
all thatl . . 

So our hero reflected in his despair. Goming to himself suddenly, he 
observed that he was standing somcsshcrc in Litc^ny Street. The 
weather was awful: it was a thaw; snow- and rain were falling — just 
as at that memorable time when at the dread hour of midnight ail Mr. 
Golyadkin’s troubles h.Kl begun. "This is a nue night for a |ourncyl” 
thought Mr. Golyadkin, looking at the wxathrr; "it’s dc.ith all round. 
... Good Lord! Where am I to find a carnage, tor instance’ I IkIicvc 
diere’s something black there at the corner. Wc'Il see, we’ll investigate. 
. . . Lord, have mercy on us'" our hero went on, iKnding his weak 
and tottering steps in the direction in sshich he s.iw something that 
lotdied like a cab. 

“No* I know what I’ll do; I’ll go straight .ind fall on my knees, if 
1 can, and humbly beg, saying, ’I put my faie in your hands, in the 
hands of my superiors’; saying, 'Your I xcellrniy, lie a protector and a 
benefactor*; and then I’ll say this and that, ami explain how it it and 
that it is an unlawful act; '1>> not desrrov me, I look u(>on you at my 
father, do not abandon me . . . save my dignity, my honour, my name, 
my reputation . . . and save me from a miscreant, a vmous man. . . . 
He’s another person, sour hxcrllcncy, ami I’m .mother (lervm too; he’s 
apart and I am myself by myself too; I am really myself by myself, your 
Ciioellcncy; really myself by myself,’ that’s wlut I shall say. *I cannot 
he like him. C3iange him, dismiss him, give orders for him to be 
chaqfcd and a godless, licentious impersonation to Iw su|i|irnscd . . • 
duK it may not be an example to others, your Kxcclicncy. I kmk upon 
you as a fiMher*; those in authority over us. our benefattrirs and pro* 
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tectorSf are bound, of ooune, to encourage such impubet. . . . Thetdb 
iomething chivalrous about it: I shall say, look upon you, my bene* 
factor and superior, as a father, and trust my fate to you, and I will not 
say anything against it; 1 put myself in your hantb, and retire from 
the affair myself’ . . . that’s what 1 would say.” 

’’Well, my man, are you a cabman?” 

“Yes . . ” 

“I want a cab for the evening. . . 

“And df)es your honour want to go far?” 

“For the evening, for the evening; wherever I have to go, my man, 
wherever I have to go.” 

“Docs your homiur w.int to drive out of town?” 

“Yes, my friend, out of town, jKrhaps. I don’t quite know myself 
yet, I can't tell you for crrt.)in, my m.in. Maybe, you sec, it will all be 
settled for the Ixst. We all know, my friend . . .” 

“Yes, sir, of course wc all know. Please CJikI it may.” 

“Yes, my friend, yes; thank you, my dear fellow, come, what’s your 
fare, my gornl man? . . 

"Do you want to set oil at once*” 

“Yes, at oiue, that is, no, you must wait at a certain place. ... A 
little while, not long, you’ll have to wait. . . .” 

“Well, if you hire me for the whole time, 1 couldn’t ask less than 
six roubles for weather like this. . . .” 

“Oil, very well, my frieiul; and * thank you, my dear fellow. So, 
come, you can take me now, my gocKi man.” 

“Clei in; allow me. I’ll put it straight a bit — now will your honour 
gel in? NS'hcre shall 1 drise*’’ 

“To the Ismailovsky Hriilge, fiiend.” 

l‘hc driver pliim{Kd down on the Im>x. with diiliculty roused his pair 
of lean nags from the trough ol hay. anti was setting u(T for the Ismail- 
ovsky Hridge. Hut siuUicnly Mr. OoUadkin pulled the cord, stopped 
the cab, and IxMiught him in an imploring soicc ncH to drive to the 
Ismailovsky Bridge, but to turn bask to another street. The driver 
turned into another street, and ten minutes later Mr. Golyadkin*s 
newly hired equipage was standing Ixrforc the house in which hit 
Excellency bad a Ait. Mr. (iobadkin got out of the carriage, begged 
the driver to be sure to wait and ssith a sinking heart ran upstairs to 
the third storey and pulled the bell; the dtxir svas opened and our hero 
found himself in the entry of his Kxsellency’s Ait. 

“Is his Excellency graciously pleased to heat home?” said Mr. Gol> 
yadlun, addressing the man who opened the door. 
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do you want?" adted the servant, scrutinizing Mr. Golyad* 
frtxn head to foot. 

"I, my friend ... I am Golyadkin, the titular councillor, Golyadkin. 
. . . To say . . . something or other ... to explain . . 

"You must wait; you cannot . . 

"My friend, 1 cannot wait; my business is important, it’s business 
diat admits of no delay. . . 

"But from whom have you comc^ Mave you brought papers? . . 
"No, my friend, I am on my own account. Announce me, my friend, 
say something or other, explain. I'll reward you, my good man. . . ." 

"I cannot. His Excellency is not at home, he has visitors. Come at 
ten o’clock in the morning. . . .” 

"Take in my name, my good man, I can’t wait — it is im|x)ssible. 
• . . You’ll have to answer for it, my giMnl man.” 

"Why, go and announce him! What's the matter wuh you; want to 
save your shoe leather’” said another lackey, who was lolling on the 
bench and had not uttered a word till then. 

"Shoe leather! I was told not to show any one up, you know; their 
time is the morning.” 

"Announce him, have you lost sour tongue’” 

"111 announce him all right — I've not lost my tongue. It’s not my 
orders; I’ve told you, it's not my onlers. Walk inside.” 

Mr. Golyadkin went into the outermost riNim; there was .1 clock on 
the table. He glanced at it: it ssas half-past eii;hi. His he.irt ached 
within him. Already he w mied to turn back, but at that very moment 
the footman standing at the door of the next room had alreatiy Ixxtmed 
out Mr. Golyadkin’s name. 

*X)h, what lungs,” thought f»ur hcrt» in indescribable misery. "Why, 
you ought to have said; 'He has come mosi humbly and meekly to 
Oiakc an explanation . . . v>mcihing ... Ik- giatiously pleased to see 
him.* . . . Now the whole business is runud; all my ho|Ks arc scat* 
toed to the winds. Ihit . . . howeser . . . never mind. . . 

There was no time to think, moreover. 'Hie lackcv, returning, said, 
"Please walk in,” and led .Mr. (lolyadkin into the studs. 

When our hero W'nt in, he felt as though he were blinded, for he 
eonld see nothing at ail. . . . Kiit three or four figures seemed flitting 
before his eyes: "Oh, yes, they arc the visitors” flashed through Mr. 
Golyadkin’s mind. .\i last our hero could distinguish licarly the star 
on the black coat of his Excellency, then by degrees advanced to seeing 
the Uadt coot and at bit gained the power of complete vision. . . • 
"What is it?" said a familiar voice abrnre Mr. liolyadkin. 
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TThe titular eoundllor, Golyadkin, your Excdkney.** 

-WeU?" 

**! have come to make an explanation. . . .** 

“How? . . . What?” 

"Why, yes. This is how it is. I’ve come for an explanatioii, your 
Excellency. . . 

“But you ... but who arc you? . . .” 

“M — ^m — m — mist — cr Golyadkin, your Excellency, a titular ooun- 
cillor.” 

“Well, what is it you want?” 

“Why, this IS how it is, I look upon you as a father; I retire . . . 
defend me from my enemy! . . .” 

“What's this? . . 

“We all know . . 

“What do we all know?” 

Mr. Ciolyadkm was silent* his chin began twitching a little. 

“Well?" 

“1 thought It w IS chivalrous, sour I \ccllency. . . . *There*s some* 
thing chivalrous in it.' I said, ‘and I IcMik u(xjn my superior as a father* 

. . . this IS sshat I thought; ‘protect me, 1 tcar-carfully . . . b4ieg and 
that such imp impulses ought ... to ... be encouraged. . . .** 

His hxcellcncv turned a\s.n, our hero for some minutes could db* 
tinguish nothing 1 here was a weight on his chest. His breathing waa 
labouretl; he did not know whr he was standing. . . . He fdt 
ashamed and sad (ickI knows w'h.u followed. . . . Recovering lum> 
self, our hero noticed tint his I xcellencs was talking mth his guests, 
and seemed to Ik bnskls and einphaticall) discussing something with 
them. One of the sisitors Mr. (t<i!v.idkin recogni/cd at once. This was 
Andrey Filip|sosttch. he knew no one else; yet there was another 
person that seemed familiar- a t ill, thu k set figure, middle^gcd, pot* 
sevard of vcr\ thick esebrows and whiskers and a significant sharp 
expression. On his chest was an order and in his mouth a cigar. This 
gentleman was smoking and ncMlding significantly without taking the 
cigar out of his mouth, glancing tiom time to time at Mr. Golyadkin. 
Mr. (toKadkin tch awkward; hr turned aw*ay his eyes and imme- 
diately saw another ser\ strange Msitor. niirough a door which our 
hero had taken for a looking-glacc, put as he had done once before— ■Ar 
made his appearance — we knosv who; a very intimate friend and 
acquaintance of Mr (iolyadkin's Mr. Golyadkin iunior had actually 
been till then in a little room close by, hurriedly writing somethiog; 
now, apparently, be was neetlcd- ind he came in with pspurs under 
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llit arm, went up to his Excellency, and while waiting for exclusive 
attention to be paid him succeeded very adroitly in putting his spoke 
into the talk and consultation, taking his place a little behind Andrey 
Filippovitch’s back and partly screening him from the gentleman 
smoking the cigar. Apparently Mr. Golyadkin junior took an extreme 
interest in the conversation, to which he was listening now in a gen- 
tlemanly way, nodding his head, fidgeting with his feet, smiling, 
continually looking at his Excellency — ^as it were beseeching him with 
his eyes to let him put his word in. 

**The scoundrel,” thought Mr. Goly.idkin, and involuntarily he trxik 
a step forward. At this moment his Excellency turned round, and 
came rather hesitatingly towards Mr. Golyadkin. 

“Well, that’s all right, that’s all right; well, run along, now. I’ll look 
into your case, and gi%'e orders for >ou to be taken . . .” 

At this point his Excellency glanced at the gentleman with the thick 
whiskers. The latter ntKlded in assent. 

Mr. GoKadkin felt and distinctly understocxl that they were taking 
him for something dilTcrcnt and not lot^king at him in the {>ro{Kr 
light at all. 

“In one way or another I must explain myself,” he thought; "I must 
say. This is how it is, sour Excellencs.’ ” 

At this point in his {xrrplexity he dropped his eyes to the floor and 
to his great astonishment he sasv a go(xl-si/cd patch of something 
white on his Excellency’s bixits. 

“Can there be a hole in them.’” thought Mr. (loly.ulkin. Mr. Goiy.ul- 
Jdfi was, however, soon convinced that his I-.xcellencs’s Imots were not 
qdit, but were only shining brilliantly — a phenomenon fully explained 
by the fact that they were patent leather and highly (lolishcd. 

“It is what they call hhek," thought our hero; “the term is used 
partkubrly in artists’ studios; in other places such a reflected light is 
called a rib of light.” 

At this point Mr. Golyadkin raised his eyes and saw that the time 
had come to speak, for things might easily end Isadly. . . . 

CXir hero took a step forward. 

“1 ay this is hesw it is, your Excellency,” he uid, “and there's no 
•eoepling impostors nowadays.” 

His Excellency made no answer, but rang the bell vidcntly. Our 
boo look another step forward. 

“He is a vile, vicious man, your Excellency,” aid our hero, beside 
hunicif and faim ivith terror, though he still pointed boldly anti 
fcaolmcly at his unsvnrthy tssrin, who wa fidgeting about near hie 
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Excellency. "I say this is how it i^ and I am alluding to a weli-knoWU 
person.** 

There was a general sensation at Mr. Golyadkin’s words. Andrey 
Filippovitch and the gentleman with the cigar nodded their heads; 
his Excellency impatiently tugged at the bell to summon the servants. 
At this point Mr. Golyadkin junior came forward in his turn. 

"Your Excellency,” he said, “1 humbly beg permission to speak.** 
There was something very resolute in Mr. Golyadkin junior’s vmce; 
everything showed that he felt himself completely in the right. 

"Allow me to ask you,” he began again, anticipating his Exceliency*a 
reply in his eagerness, and this time addressing Mr. Golyadkin; "allow 
me to ask you, in whose presence you are making this explanation? 
Before whom are you standing, in whose room are you? . . .” 

Mr. Golyadkin junior was in a state of extraordinary excitement 
flushed and glowing with wrath and indignation; there were positively 
tears in hts eyes. 

A bckey, appearing in the doorway, roared at the top of his voice 
the name of some new arrivals, the Bass.ivryukovs. 

"A good .iristiKratic name, hailing from Little Russia,” thought Mr. 
Golyadkin, and at (hat moment he felt some one lay a very friendly 
hand on his bask, then a second hand was laid on his back. Mr. Go^ 
yadkin’s infamous twin was tripping alxiut in front leading the way; 
and our hero saw clearly that he was being led to the big doon ol 
the room. 

"Just as it was at Olsufv Ivanovitch’s,” he thought, and he found 
himself in (he hall. Lcxiking round, he saw beside him tsvo of his 
Excellency’s l.ickr)s and his twin. 

"Use grratciut, the greatecut, the greatcoat, the greatcoat, my friendl 
The greatetut of mv liest friend!" whispered the depraved man, 
snatching (hr c(m( from one of the servants, and by way of a nasty and 
ungcntlemanly )oke tlinging it straight at Mr. Golyadktn's head. 
Extricating himself from under his coat, Mr. Golyadkin distinctly 
heard the two lackevs snigger. But w’ithout listening to anything, or 
paying attention to it, he w*ent out of the hall and found himself on 
the lighted stairs. Mr. (Wilyadkin (unior following him. 

"(kiosl-bye, your Excellency!” he shouted after Mr. Golyadkin senior. 

*'Scoundrcir* our hero exclaimed, beside himself. 

"Well, scoundrel, then . . ." 

"Depraved man! . . ." 

"Well, depraved man. then . . ." answered Mr. Golyadkin’s tHI- 
svorthy enemy, and with hii characteristic toseness he looked down 
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like top of tlie stairs straij^t into Mr. Golyadkin's hot as though 
iMq^ing him to go on. Our hero spat with indignation and ran out of 
die front door; he was so shattered, so crushed, that he had no recol* 
lection of how he got into the cab or who helped him in. Coming to 
himsglf, he found that he was being driven to Fontanka. “To the 
bmailovsky Bridge, then,” thought Mr. Colyadkin. At this point, Mr. 
Golyadkin tried to think of something else, but could not; there was 
something so terrible th.u he could not expKiin it. . . . “Well, never 
inind^** our hero concluded, and he drove to the Ismailovsky Bridge. 

Chapter 13 

• • • It seemed as though the wrathcr meant to change for the 
better. The snow, which hail till then t)crn cuming di>wn in regular 
began growing less and less aiul at last almost ceased. I'hc sky 
became visible and here and there tiny stars s|>arklcd in it. it was 
only wet, muddy, damp and stifling, cs|>CLially for Mr. (iolyadkin, 
who could hardly breathe as it was. His greatcoat, soakeil and heavy 
with wet, sent a sort of unpleas.mt w*arm d.im|>nrss all through him 
and weighed down his exhausted legs. A feverish shiver sent sharp, 
diooting pains all over him; he was in a painful cold sweat of exhaus- 
tkm, so much so that .Mr. Ciolyadkin even forgot to rrix-at at every 
suitable occasion with his characteristic hrrnnrss and rewiluiion his 
fnourite phrase that “it all, maylie, most likely, iiulred, might turn 
out for the best." "But all this docs not m.iticr tor the time,” our hero 
fcpeaied, still staunch and not down-hc.irted, wiping from his face the 
cold drops that streamed in ail directions from the brim of his round 
bat* which was so soaked that it couhl hold no more water. Adding 
dial all this was nothing so far, our hero tried to sit on a rather thick 
dump of wood, which was lying near .1 heap of logs in Otsufy Ivanov* 
ittb's yard. Of course, it was no giMnl thinking of Spanish serenades or 
dOwo ladders, but it was quite net cssary to think of a iivnIcsi corner, 
Mpg and private, if not alti^cther warm. He fell greatly tempted, 
wenuy mention in pssing, by th.it corner in the l>aik entry of Olsufy 
Iraiioviich's flat in which he had ontc, alnwist at the beginning of this 
ttue story, stood for more than two hours ixrtwcen a cti|)tMMrd and an 
old •ocen amoog all stirts of domestic txlds and ends and useless liner. 
Tbc bet ia ibai Mr. Golyadkin had been standing watting (or two 
wbok hours on ibis occasion in Olsufy Ivanoviich's yard. But in re> 
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gard to diat modot and inug little corner there were eeitain dciiiii , 
backs which had not existed before. The first drawback was die fact 
that it was probably now a marked place and that certain precautionary 
measures had been taken in regard to it since the scan^ at Olsufy 
Ivanovitch’s bst ball. Secondly, he had to wait for a signal frcun Klara 
Obufyevna, for there was bound to be some such signal, it was alWays 
a feature in such cases and, “it didn’t begin with us and it wont end 
with us.” 

At this point Mr. Golyadkin very appropriately remembered a nowd 
he had read long ago in which the heroine, in precisely similar circum* 
stances, signalled to Alfred by tying a pink ribbon to her window. 
But now, at night, in the climate of Petersburg, famous for its damp* 
ness and unreliability, a pink ribbon was hardly appropriate amd, in 
fact, was utterly out of the question. 

“No, It's not a matter of silk ladders,” thought our hero, “and I had 
better stay here quietly and comfortably. ... I had better stand hefC.** 

And he selected a place in the sard ex.ictly op|X)site the windoWt 
near a stack of tiress'cxKl. Of course, many persons, grooms and 
coachmen, were continii.illy crossing the >ard, and there was, besides, 
the rumbling of wheels and the snorting of horses and so on; yet k 
was a convenient place, whether he vs as observed or not; but now, 
anyway, there was the .idvant.ige of Ixring to some extent in shadow, 
and no one could sec Mr. Ctolyadkin while he himself could aee 
everything. 

llte windows were brightls lit up. there was some sort of ccremooi' 
ous party at Olsufv Ivanovitch's. Hut he could hear no music as yet 

“So It’s not a ball, but a party of yiine other non” thought our herOi 
somewhat aghast. "Is it .onlay ’*' floated the doubt through him. “Havre 
1 made a mistake in the date.’ Pcrna|n; ans thing is possible. . . . Yes^ 
to be sure, anything is |sovsil le. . . . Perh.ips she wioic a letter to me 
yesterday, and tt didn't reach me, and perhaps it divl not reach me 
because Petrushka put his s|ioke in, the r.issal! Or it was to^nonow 
in the letter, that is, that 1 . . . should do everything tonmorrow, that 
is— wait with a carnage. . . .’* 

At this jioint our hero turnesl cold all over and felt in his podmt 
for the letter, to make sure. But to his surprise the letter was not in 
his pocket. 

"How's this.’" muttered Mr. (ndsadkin, more dead than alive. 
“Where did 1 leave it ? Then 1 mAw have kwt it. That u the last strawl" 
he moaned at last. "Oh, if io falls into evil hands! Perhapt it hat 
already. Good LordI What m|iy it not lead to! It may lead to some- 
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tUaig sudi diat . . . Ach, my miierable faktel** At thit p<wt Mr. Gol- 
yadkin bcigaii trembling like a leaf at the thought that perhaps his 
vicious twin had thrown the greatcoat at him with the object of 
stealing the letter of which he had somehow got an inkling from Mr. 
Golyadkin’s enemies. 

**What*s more, he's stealing it," thought our hero^ "as evidence . . . 
but why evidencel . . ." 

After the first shock of horror, the blood rushed to Mr. Golyadkin's 
head. Moaning and gnashing his teeth, he clutched his burning head, 
sank back on his block of wood and relapsed into brtxKiing. . . . But 
he could form no coherent thoughts. Figures kept Hitting through his 
brain, incidents came back to his inemor), now vaguely, now distinctly, 
the tunes of some foolish songs kept ringing in his cars. ... He was 
in great distress, unnatural distress! 

“My God, my God!” our hero thought, recovering himself a little, 
and suppressing a muHIed sob, “give me fortitude in the immensity of 
my auctions! That 1 am done tor, utterly destroved — of that there 
can be no doubt, and that’s all m the natural order ot things, since it 
cannot be otherwise. To begin with. I’ve lost my Ix-rth, I've certainly 
lost it, I must have lost it. . . . Well, sup|Xising things arc set right 
somehow. Supposing 1 have money enough to liegin vv'ith: I must 
have another lodging, furniture of some y>rt. ... In the first place, 1 
dian’t have Petrushka. 1 can get on without the rascal . . . somehow, 
with help from the (x»plc of the house; well, that wilt Ik all righti 
1 can go in and out when 1 like, and Petrushka won't grumble 
at my coming in late — yes, that is so; that's why it's a gixHl thing to 
have the people in the house. . . . Well, sup|X)sing that's alt right; but 
all that's nothing to do with it, ail that’s nothing to do with it." 

At this point the thought of the real position again dawned upon Mr. 
Golyadkin’s memory. He looked rr>und. 

“Oh, Lord, have mercy on me, have mercy on me! What am 1 talk* 
ing about?” he thought, growing utterly dcs(Kraic and clutching his 
burning head in his hands. . . . 

"Won’t you soon Ik going, si*?" a voice pronounced above Mr. 
Golyadkin. Our hero started; before him vtixxl his cabman, who was 
also drenched through and shivering; growing im|i.iticnt, and having 
nothing to do, he had thought lit to take a look at Mr. C«olyadkin 
behind the woodstack. 

"J am all right, my friend. ... I am coming s<x>n, soon, very soon} 
yen wait. . . 

The cabman walked away, grumbling to himself. “What is he 
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grumbling about?” Mr. Golyadkin wondered tbrougb his tears. 

I have hired him for the evening, why, Fm . . . within my rights now 
. . . that's sol Fve hired him for the evening, and that's the end of it. 
If one stands still, it's just the same. That’s for me to decide. I am free 
to drive on or not to drive on. And my staying here by the woodstack 
has nothing to do with the case . . . and don't dare to say anything; 
think, the gentlem.in wants to stand behind the woodstack, and so 
he's standing Ixrhtnd it . . . and he is not disgracing any one’s honourl 
That’s the fact of the matter. 

"I tell you what it is, madame, if you care to know. Nowadays 
madame, noUxly lives in a hut, or anything of that sort. No, inde^ 
And in our industrial age there’s no getting on without morality, a 
fact of which you are a fatal example, madame. . . . You say we must 
get a |ob as a register clerk and live in a hut on the sea-shore. In the 
first pl.ice, madame, there are no register clerks on the sea-shore, and 
in the second place we can’t get a jol) as a register clerk. For supposing 
for example, I send in a |>ctition, present myself — saying a register 
clerk’s place or something of the sort . . . and defend me from my 
enemy . . . they’ll tell sou, madame, thes’ll say, to be sure . . . We’Ve 
lots ot register clerks, and here sou are not at Madame Falbalas*, 
where you learnt the rules of gcxid behaviour of which you are such a 
fatal example, (irxid iKhaviour, madame, means staying at home, hon* 
ouring your father and not thinking alx)ut suitors prematurely. Suitors 
will come in gtKxi time, madame, th 's so! Of course, you are bound to 
have some accomplishments, such as ('laying the piano sometimesi, 
speaking French, historv, gcogra(>hy, scrqnure and arithmetic, that's 
the truth of it! .\nd that’s all sou need. Ox^king, t(x>, cooking cer- 
tainly torms part of the education of a svell-behaved girl! But as it 
is, in the first place, my fine ladv, they sson’t let you go, they’ll raise 
a hue and cry after sou, and then they ’ll l<Kk you up in a nunnery. 
How svill It lie then, madame ’ What ss ill sou have me do then ? Would 
you have me, madame, tollosv the e\am(>lc of «>me stupid novels, and 
melt into tears on a neighlxninng hillock, ga/ing at the cold walls of 
your prison house, and finally die, follosving the example of some 
wretcheil (icrman |x»efs and novelists. Is that it, madame? But, to begin 
with, allosv me to tell sou, as a friend, that things are not done like 
that, and in the second (dace I would have given you and your parents, 
too, a grxid thr.ishing for letting you read French books; for French 
Ixwks teach you no gtKxi. 'Iltcre’s a (xiison in them ... a pernicious 
poison, matlamel Or do you imagine, allosv -me to ask you, or do you 
imagine that wc shall elope with impunity, or something of that sow 
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^ • dun we dttU have a hut on the shore of the sea and so on; and 
diat we shall b^gin billing and cooing and talking about our feelings^ 
and that so we shall spend our lives in happiness and content; and 
dien there would be little ones — so then we shall . . . shall go to our 
father, the dvil councillor, Olsufy Ivanovitch, and say, 'we’ve got a 
little one;, and so, on this propitious occasion remove your curse, and 
bless the couple.’ No, mjd.ime, I tell you again, that’s not the way to do 
things, and for the first thing there’ll he no billing and cooing, and 
fdease don’t reckon on it. Nowadays, madame, the husband is the 
master and a good, well-brought-up wife should try and please him 
in every way. And endearments, m.uljme, arc not in favour, nowadays, 
in our industrial age; the day ot jean Jacques Rousseau is over. The 
husband comes home, for instance, hungry from the oifice, and asks, 
*Isn’t there something to cat, my love, a drop of vtKlka to drink, a bit 
of salt fish to cat?’ So then, madame, you must have the vodka and the 
herring ready. Y'our husband will cat it with relish, and he won’t so 
much as look at you, hc‘ll only s.iy 'Run into the kitchen, kitten,’ he'll 
say, 'and look after the dinner,’ anil at most, once a week he’ll kiss 
you, even then rather indilTercntK. . . . lliat’s how it will Ik with us, 
my young lady! Yes, even then, indiiTcrrntly. . . . That’s how it will 
be, if one considers it, if it has come to one’s looking at the thing in 
that way. . . . .^nd how do I come in' Whs have you mixed me up in 
your caprices’ ‘The noble man who is suffering for your s.ikc and will 
be dear to your heart for ever,’ and on. lUii in the first place, madame, 
1 am not suited to you, you know yourself. I’m not a great hand at 
compliments. I’m not fond of uttering [Krfumed tniles for the ladies. 
I*m not fond of bdy-kiilcrs, and 1 must own I've never iKcn a iKauty 
10 look at. You won't find any sw.)ggcr or false shame in me, and I 
idl you so now in all sinccritv. This is the f.Kt of the matter: we can 
boast of nothing but a straightforss*ard, ofKn character and common 
sense; we have rnnhing to do uith intrigues. I am not one to intrigue, 
I say so and I’m proud of it— that's the fact of the matter! ... 1 wear 
no mask among straightforward |Ki»plr, and to tell you the whole 
tmdi . . 

Suddenly Mr. Golyadkin started llir red and perfectly sopping 
beard of the cabm.in appeared round the wrxxlstack again. . . . 

*'] am comii^ directly, my friend. I'm coming at once, you know,** 
lir. Golyadkin rcs|ionded in a trembling and failing voice. 

The cabman scratched his head, then stroked his beard, and moved 
a Mcp forward . . . stood still and looked suspiciously at Mr. Golyadkin. 
**1 am coming directly, my friend; you see, my friend . . . I . . * just 
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a littk} you se^ only a secondl . . . more . . . her^ you aec^ mil 
friend. . . 

"Aren’t you coming at all?” the cabman asked at last^ definitely 
coming up to Mr. Golyadkin. 

“No, my friend, I’m coming directly. I am waiting, you tee, my 
friend. . . ." 

“So I sec " 

“You see, my friend, 1 . . . What part of the country do you come 
from, my friend?" 

“We .uc under a master . . ." 

“And have you .1 good master? . . .” 

“All right ” 

"Yes, my friend; you stay here, my friend, you see. . . . Have you 
been in Petersburg long, my friend?” 

“It’s a year sintc 1 came. . . .” 

“And are you getting on all right, mv friend?” 

“Middling." 

“To be sure, my friend, to be sure. You must thank Providence 
my friend. You must Itnik nut tor straightforward people. Straight* 
forward {seople are none t<x> common nowadays, my friend; he would 
give you w.ishing. 1 (mk 1, aiui drink, my goixl fellow, a good man 
would. Hut vimetimes you sec tears shed for the sake of gold, my 
friend ... you see a lamentable example; that’s the fact of the matter, 
my friend. . . .’’ 

The cabman seemed to feel sorry tor Mr. GoKadkin. “Well, your 
honour. I'll wait. Will your honour Ik- waiting long’” 

“No, my trieiui, no; 1 . . . you know- ... 1 w-on’t wait any longer, 
my giMnl man. . . . What do you think, my friend^ 1 rely upon you. 

1 won't stay any longer." 

“Aren't you going at all’" 

“No, mv friend, no; I'll reward \«>u. m\ friend . . . ’hat's the facto! 
the matter. Ilow' much ought I to gis-e sou, my dear fellow?** 

“What \ou hired me tor, please, sir. I've been wailing here a loqg 
time; don't Ik hard on a man, sir.” 

“Well, here, my gixjd man, here." 

At this |iomt .Mr. (lolyadkin gave «it whole roubles In the calmiaii, 
and make up his mind in earnest to waste no more time, diat is, to 
clear ofl straight away, o|KCiallv as the cabman was dismissed and 
everything was over, and so it was useless to wait longer. He rushed 
out of the yard, went out of the gate, turned to the 1^ and widwut 
looking round t»ik to his heels, breathless and rejokiiig. “Perhapa |l 
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wifl aU be for the best," he thought, "and perhaps in this way I've run 
away £roin trouble." Mr. Golyadkin suddenly bwame all at once light* 
hearted." Oh, if only it could turn out for the best!” thought our hero, 
though he put little faith in his own words. “1 know what I'll do . . .” 
he thought "No, I know. I'd better try the other tack. ... Or wouldn’t 
it be better to do this? . . ." In this way, hesitating and seeking for 
the solution of his doubts, our hero ran to the Semyonovsky Bridge: 
but while running to the Semvonovsky Bridge he very rationally and 
conclusively decided to return. 

"It will be better so,” he thought. *’I had better try the other tack, 
that is ... I will just go — I'll look on simply as an outsider, and that 
will be the end of it; I am simply an onlooker, an outsider — and noth* 
ing more, whatever happens — it’s not my fault, that’s the fact of the 
matter! That’s how it shall Ik now." 

Deciding to return, our hero actualls dul return, the more readily 
because with this happy thought he conceiscd of himself now as quite 
an outsider. 

"It's the best thing; one’s not res{X)nsible for anything, and one will 
see all that's necessary . . . that’s the favt of the matter!” 

It was a safe plan and that scttleil it. Reassured, he crept luck under 
the peaceful shelter <»f his $4iothing and protecting woodsiack. and 
bq^an gazing intently at the wmdou. Tins time he was not destined 
ID gaze and wait for long. Suddenly a strange commotion iKcame 
apparent at all the windows. Figures ap|Karcd. curtains were drawn 
btfk, whole groups of {Kople were crowding to the windows at OUufy 
Ivanovitch’s flat. All were peeping out l<x>king for vimething in the 
yard. From the security of his woodsta. k, our hero, tix>, iKgan with 
curiofity watching the general cornmrt'ion, and with interest craned 
forward to right and to left so far as he could within the shadow of 
the woodstack. Suddenly he started, held his breath and almost sat 
down with horror. It seemed to him- -in short, he rrali/rd, that they 
were looking for nothing and for n>>ix>dv hut him, Mr. <>o|yadkinl 
Every one was looking in his direction. It was im|wmihlr to escape; 
they saw him. ... In a fluttrr, ,Vfr. Ciolvadkin hudiilrd as closely as 
he could to the woTMlitack, and onis then nfrtued that the treacherous 
duulow had betrayed him, that it did tv>t cover him completely. Our 
beto would have been delighted at that moment to creep into a mouse* 
bole in the Woodstock, and there meekly to remain, if only it had been 
poanblc. But it was abfiolutcly imfimsihle. In his agony he began at 
bM staring openly and boldly at the windows, u was the best thing to 
dn. . . . And suddenly he glowed with shame, lie had been fully dis- 
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covered, every one was staring at him at once, they were all wavii^ 
their hands, all were nodding their heads at him, all were railing to 
him; then several windows creaked as they opened, several voices 
shouted something to him at once. . . . 

“I wonder why they don’t whip these naughty girls as children,” 
our hero muttered to himself, losing his head completely. Suddenly 
there ran down the steps he (we know who), without his hat or great* 
coat, breathless, rubl)ing his hands, wriggling, capering, perfidiously 
displaying intense joy at seeing Mr. Golyadkin. 

“Yakov Pctrovitch,” whispered this individual, so notorious for his 
worthlessness, “Yakov Pctrovitch, are you hcre.^ You’ll catch cold. 
It’s chilly here, Yakov Pctrovitch. Oimc indoors.’’ 

“Yakov Pctrovitch! No, I’m all right, Yakov Pctrovitch,” our hero 
muttered in a submissive \oicc. 

“No, this won’t do, Yakov Pctr<»vitch, I beg you, I humbly beg you 
to wait with us. ‘Make him welcome and bring him in,’ they say, 
‘Yakov Petroviiih.”’ 

“Nt», Yakov Pctriivitch, \ou see. I’d Ixrttcr ... I had better go home, 
Yakov PrtroMtsh . . ." said our hero, burning at a slow fire and 
freevang at the s,imc time \sith shame and terror. 

“N’ti — n<* — n«» — no!” wbis|Krcd the loathsome person. “No — no — no, 
on no account! ('a>inc along,’’ be sanl resolutely, and he dragged Mr. 
Goly.idkin senior to the steps. Mr. Golyadkin senior did not at all 
want to go, but as every one was Kmi! -g at them, it would have been 
stupid to struggle and resist; so our hero went — though, indeed, one 
cannot say that he went, iKcaiise he did not know in the least what 
was licing done with him. ’I'hough, after all, it m.idc no diiTerencel 

Ikfore our hero had time to recover himself and come to his senses, 
he found himself in the drawing-room. He was |ulc, dishevelled, 
harassrtl; with lustreless eyes he scanned the crowd — horror! The 
drawing-room, all the rooms, uerc full to overflowing. There were 
masses of (x^iple, a whole galaxy of ladies; and all wrre crowdiQg 
round Mr. (tolyatikin, all were pressing towards Mr. Golyadkm, all 
were sc)ucr/.ing .Mr. Golyadkin and he |Krceived clearly that they svere 
all forcing him in one direction. 

“Not towards the door,” was the thought that fioated through Mr. 
(Kilyadkin’s mind. 

Tliey sverc, in fact, forcing him n<H towards the door but Obufy 
Ivaoovitch'i eaty<hair. On one side of the arm<hair stood Klara 
Olsufyevna, pale, bnguid. mebneholy, but ^gcously dressed. 
^^yadkin was particularly struck by a little whim flower wfaidi 
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i lim d on lier superb hair. On the other tide ci the aniMhair stood 
Vhdiniir Semyonovitch, clad in black, with his new order in his 
buttonhole. Mr. Golyadkin was led in, as we have described above, 
ttraj^t up to Olsufy Ivanovitch— on one side of him Mr. Golyadkin 
junior, who had assumed an air of great decorum and propriety, to 
die immense relief of our hero, while on the other side was Andrey 
Filippovitch, with a very solemn expression on his face. 

‘‘What can it mean?" Mr. Golyadkin wondered. 

When he saw that he was being led to Olsufy Ivanovitch, an idea 
struck him like a flash of lightning. The thought of the intercepted 
letter darted through his brain. In great agony our hero stood before 
Olsufy Ivanovitch 's chair. 

“What will he say now?" he wondered to himself. “Of course, it 
will be all aboveboard now, that is, straightforward and, one may say, 
honourable; I shall say this is how it i$, and so on.” 

But what our hero apparently feared did not happen. Olsufy Ivanov* 
itch received Mr. Golyadkin very u armiy, and though he did not hold 
out his hand to him, yet as he ga/ed at our hero, he shook his grey 
and venerable head — shook it with an air of solemn melancholy and 
yet of good'wilL So, at least, it seemed to Mr. (tolyadkin. He even 
handed that a tear glittered in Olsufy Ivanovitch's lustreless eyes; he 
raised his eyes and saw that there seemed to Ik tears, too, on the eye* 
laahes of KLira Olsufyevna, who was standing by — that there seemed 
ID be something of the same sort esen in the eyes ot V'latlimir Sem* 
yonosritch — that the unruffled and (.nmfxised dignits of .\ndrey Filip* 
povitch had the same signilkance as the general tearful sym|ulhy— 
that even the young man who was w> miuh like a cisil councillor, 
aeizing the opportunity, w'as viblnng fiitterly. . . . I'hough perhaps 
fi*i» was only all Mr. Ciolyadkin’s fancy, Ixcause he was so much 
moved himself, and distinctly felt the hot tears running <iown his cold 
cheeks. . . . 

Feeling reconciled with mankind and Ins destiny, and filird with 
love at the moment, not only for Olsufy Ivanovitch, not only for the 
whole party collected there, but even for hit noxious twin (who 
now to be by no meant notions, and not even to Ik hit twin 
at all, but a person very agreeable in himself and in ih> way connected 
whb him), our hero, in a voice broken with lolit, tried to express hit 
f*****»|p to Olsufy Ivanovitch, hut wat t<io much overcome by all that 
he had gone through, and couki nx utter a word; he could only, with 
aa ceptenivt gesture, point meekly to his heart. . . . 

At laa, pmbebly to marc the feelmgt of the old man. Andrey Pil4>* 
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povitch led Kfr. Golyadkin a little away, thou^ he seemed to )acm 
him free to do as he liked. Smiling, muttering somethii^ to 
somewhat bewildered, yet almost completely reconciled with fate and 
his fellow<reatures, our hero began to make his way through the 
crowd of guests. Every one made way for him, every one looked at 
him with strange curiosity and with mysterious, unaccountable sym> 
pathy. Our hero went into another room; he met with the same atten* 
tion everywhere; he was vaguely conscious of the whole crowd clos^ 
following him, noting every step he took, talking in undertones among 
themselves of something very interesting, shaking their heads, arguing 
and discussing in whis|)crs. Mr. Golyadkin wanted very much to 
know what they were discussing in whispers. Looking round, he saw 
near him Mr. (>ol)jdkin |unior. Feeling an overwhelming 
to seize his hand aiul draw him aside, Mr. Golyadkin begged the 
other Yakov Fctrosiich most particularly to co-operate with him in 
all his future undertakings, and not to abandon him at a critical 
moment. Mr. (iolyadkin |unior nodded his head gravely and warmly 
pressed the hand of Mr. (tulvadkin senior. Our hero’s heart was quhr> 
ering with the intensity of his emotion. He was gasping for breath, 
however; he felt so oppressed — so oppressed; he fell that all those eyea 
fastened upon him \sere oppressing and dominating him. . . . ]^. 
Golyadkin caught a glimpse of the councillor who wore a wig. The 
btter was looking at him with a stern, searching eye, not in the least 
softened by the general sympathy. . . 

Our hero made up his mind to go straight up to him in order to 
smile at him and hase an immediate explanation, but this somdiow 
did not come otT. I*or one instant Mr. (tolyadkin became almost uo* 
conscious, almost lost all memitrs, all feeling. 

When he came to himself again he noticed that he svas the centre 
of a large ring tormed h\ the rest of the partv round him. Suddenly 
Mr. (iolyadkin’s name \s.u called from the other room; the shout seat 
at once taken up by the uhole irossd. .Ml was noise and excitement 
all rushetl to the tloor of the first nmm, almost carrying our hero 
along with them. In the crush the hard-hearted councillor in the wig 
was side by ude wch Mr. (loUadkin. and. taking our hero by the 
hand, he made him sit doun beside him opjsosite Olsufy Ivanovitdi, 
at some distance fr«»m the latter, lumever. h-very one in the room sat 
down; the guests were arranged in rows round Mr. Golyadkin and 
Olsufy Ivanovitck. Everything was hushed; every one preserved a 
solemn silence; every one was watching OUuTy Ivanovitch, evidently 
expecting something out of thc^ twdiiury. Mr. Golyadkin noticed that 
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beiide Obafy Ivanovitch’s diair and directly facing the councillor nt 
tit, Golyadkin junior, with Andrey Filippovitch. The silence was 
pctdoQged; they were evidently expecting something. 

*7ust as it is in a family when some one is setting oft on a far jour- 
ney. We’ve only to stand up and pray now,” thought our hero. 

Suddenly there uas a general stir which interrupted Mr. Golyadkin’s 
reflections. Something they had long heen waiting for happencti. 

"He is coming, he is coming!" {>asscd from one to another in the 

crowd. 

“Who is it that is coming?" t1o.itcd through Mr. Golyadkin’s mind, 
and he shudtkred at a strange senvation. "High time too!" said the 
councillor, looking intently at .\ndrey Filip|)o\itLh. .\ndrcy Filipfiov- 
ildi, for his part, glanced at OKuty l\.inovitLh. Olsuty Ivanovitch 
gravely and solemnly mxided his head. 

“Let us stand up," said the councillor, and he made .Mr. (iolyadkin 
get up. All rose to their feet, llicn the councillor took .Mr. (ioly.idktn 
senior by the hand, and .\ndrcy Filipj'oviti.h tiMik Mr. (iolvadkin 
junior, and in this way these two precisely similar {persons were con* 
ducted through the cx|Kctant crowd surrounding them Our hero 
looked about him in (icrpicxiiv: but he was at utue checked and his 
attention was called to .Mr. Golyadkiu |uniur, who was holding out 
his hand to him. 

“They want to reconcile us," thought our hero, an I ss'ith emotion 
heheU out his hand to Mr. (roUaitkin lunior; and then — then Ixm 
his head forward tow.irds him. The other .Mr. (iolyadkin did the 

CUDC* m » • 

At this point it seemed to Mr. (loKadkin senior that his perfidious 
friend was smiling, that he gave .1 sly. hurrrd wink to the crowd of 
onlookers, and that there was scnncthing sinister m the face of the 
worthless Mr. Grdyadkin junior, that he esen macic a grimace at the 
moment of his Judas kiss. . . . 

There was a ringing in Mr. (iolyadktn’s ears, and a darkness before 
his eyes; it seemed to him that an inhmie rnuliiiudr, an unending 
mriesof precisely similar (ioiyadkins were noisily bursting in at every 
door of the room; hut it was io<» la'c . . . the resounding, treacherous 
Icks was over, and . . . 

Then quite an unexpected event occurred. . . . llic (kior opened 
aoiliiy, and in the doorway stood a man. the very sight of whom 
•eat a chill to Mr. Golyadkin’s hcan. He uond roited to the spot. A 
ciy of horror died away to hu choking throat. Yet Mr. Ckilyadkia 
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knew it all beferdtand) and had had a presendment of •omaAing of 
the tort for a long time. The new arrival went up to Mr. Golyadlda 
gravely and solemnly. Mr. Golyadkin knew this personage very welL 
He had seen him before, had seen him very often, had seen him that 
day. , . . This personage was a tall, thick-set man in a black dress^oat 
with a good-sized cross on his breast, and was possesed of thick, very 
bbek whiskers; nothing was lacking but the cigar in the mouth to 
complete the picture, ^’ct this jx'rson’s eyes, as we have mentioned 
already, sent a chill to the heart of Mr. (iolyadkin. With a grave and 
solemn air this terrible man approached the pitiable hero of our story. 

. . . Our hero held out his hand to him; the stranger took his hand 
and drew him along with him. . . . With a crushed and desperate 
air our hero looked almut him. 

“It’s . . . It's Krestyan Ivanovitch Rutenspitz, doctor of medicine 
and surgery; your old acquaintance, Yakov Petrovitchl” a detestable 
voice whispered in Mr. (ioly.ulkin's ear. He looked round: it was Mr. 
(iolyadkm's twin, so revolting in the (lesptc.iblc meanness of his souL 
A malicious, indecent )oy shone in his countenance; he was rubbing 
his hands with ra(Hurc, he was turning his head from side to side in 
ecstasy, he was fawnini’ round every one in delight and seemed ready 
to dance with glee. .At last he pranced forward, took a candle from 
one of the servants aiul walked in front, showing the way to Mr. 
Ciolyadkin and Krestyan Ivanovitch. Mr. Oolyadkin heard the whole 
party in the drawing-room rush out .ii .r him, crowding and squeez- 
ing one another, ami all iKginning to rc()eat after Mr. Golyadkin 
himself, “It is all right, don't Ik afraid. Yakov Petrovitch; this is your 
old friend and acquaintance, you know, Krestyan Ivanovitch Ruten* 
spitz, . . 

At bst they came out on the brightlv lighted stairs; there was a 
crowd of people on the stairs tcM). I'he front door was thrown open 
noisily, and Mr. (iolyadkin found himself on the steps, together svith 
Krestvan Ivanovitch. At the entrance stood a carriage with four horses 
that were snorting with imp.«iencc. The malignant Mr. Golyadkin 
junior in three bounds llcw' down the stairs and opened the carriage 
door himself. Kresty m Ivanovitch, with an impressive gesture, asked 
Mr. (miyadkin to get in. 1 here was no need of the impressive gesture, 
hosvevcr; there were plenty of |ko)>ic to help him in. . . . Faint with 
horror, Mr. Ckilyadkin looked back. The whole of the brightly lighted 
staircase was crowdetl with people; inquisitive eyes were looking at 
him from all sides; Obufy Ivanovitch himxlf was sitting in his easy- 
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dbiir OA the top hndiog^ and watching all that took plaoe widi deq> 
interett. Every one was waiting. A murmur of impatience passed 
throng^ the crowd when Mr. Golyadkin looked back. 

**! h^ 1 have done nothing . . . nothing reprehensible ... or that 
can call for severity . . . and general attention in regard to my official 
rebtiom^** our hero brought out in desperation. A clamour of talk rose 
all round him, all were shaking their heads, tears started from Mr. 
Golyadkin’s eyes. 

“In that case I’m ready. ... 1 have full confidence . . . and I entrust 
my fate to Krestyan Ivanovitch. . . 

No sooner had Mr. Golyadkin declared that he entrusted his fate to 
Krestyan Ivanovitch than a dreadful, deatcning shout of joy came from 
all surrounding him and waN rcfieated in a sinister echo through the 
whole of the waiting croud. Then Krestyan Ivanovitch on one side 
and Andrey Fihppovitch on the other hel(<d Mr. (joUadkin into the 
carriage; his double, in his usual nasty wav, was helping to get him 
in from behind. The unhappv Mr. Golv.idk.in senior took his bst 
look on ail and everything, and, shivering like a kitten that has been 
drenched with cold uater — if the comparison mas be [xrmitted — got 
into the carnage. Krestsan Ivanovitch followed him in immediately. 
The carnage door slammed. Ihere uas a suish of the whip on the 
horses’ bocks ... the horses started r>ff ... llic cross «] dashed after 
Mr. Golyadkin. The shrill, furious shouts of his enemies pursued him 
by way of good wishes for his journey. For some time several persons 
were still runmng by the carnage that bore assay .Mr. (nilvadkin; but 
by degrees they were left behiml, nil at last they had ail diujipeared. 
Mr. Golyadkin s unworthv twin kept up longer than any one. With 
htt hands in the trouser p(x:kcis ot his green uniform hr ran on with 
n satisfied air, skipping first to one and then to the other side of the 
ewriage^ sometimes catching hold of the ssindowdramr and hanging 
00 by it, poking his head in at the window, and throwing farewell 
lussea to Mr. Golyadkin. But he began to get tired, he was less and 
Jeas often to be seen, and at last vanished altogether. *1 here was a dull 
mIk io Mr. Golyadkin s heart; a hr>t rush of IiUmmI set .Mr. (folyadkin's 
head throbbsng; he felt stifiol, he longed to unbutton hiinKlf— to bare 
hb brcaO, to cover ii with snow and {>r<ur cold water on it. He Mok 
at last into forgetfulness. . . . 

When he came to hmuelf, he saw th it the horses were taking him 
•kAg an unfumliar road. There were dark ptches of copse on cadi 
ddeof ic;k was dcaobte and deserted. Suddenly he almoai swooned} 
fwn 6cry cym wctc Aaru^ at him in the darkness, and those two cyce 
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were glittering with malignant, hellish glee. "That*! not K i e n ya i 
Ivanovitchl is it? Or is it he? It is. It is Krestyan Ivaoovitch, hot 
not the old Krestyan Ivanovitch, it*s another Krestyan Ivanovitchl 
It*s a terrible Krestyan Ivanovitchr* . . . 

''Krestyan Ivanoviich, I ... I believe ... I'm all right, Krestyan 
Ivanovitch,” our hero was beginning timidly in a trembling V(^ 
hoping by his meekness and submission to soften the terrible Krestyan 
Ivanovitch a little. 

“You get free c|uaricrs. wood, with light, and service, the which yoo 
deserve not," Krestyan Ivanovitch’s answer rang out, stern and terrible 
as a judge’s sentence. 

Our hero shrieked and dutihed his bead in his hands. Alas! For 
a long while be bad been haunted by a presentiment of this. 




The Friend 
of the Family 
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Ind IwBb brai^^ up at a boarding-achool in Moscow. But my uncle's 
house soon became a regular Noah's Ark. This was how it happened. 

Just at the time when he came into the property and retir^ from 
the army, his mother, who had, sixteen years b^ore, married a certain 
General Krahotkin, was left a widow. At the time of her second mar* 
riage my uncle was only a cornet, and yet he, t(x>, was thinking of 
getting married. His mother had for a long time refused her blessing, 
had shed bitter tears, had reproached him with egoism, with ingrati* 
tude, with disrespect. She had proved to him that his estates amount- 
iqg to only two hundred and iifty serfs, were, as it was, barely sulH* 
dent for the maintenance of his family (that is, for the maintenance of 
his mamma, with all her retinue of toadies, pug-<logs, Pomeranians, 
Chinese cats and so on). .\nd, in the muKt ot these repriuchcs, protests 
and shrill upbraidings, she all at once quite uneviKctedly got married 
herself before her son, though she sva% forts tsso jears of age. Kven in 
this, however, she found an excuse for blaming my (soor uiule, declar* 
ij^{ that she was getting married soIeU to secure in her ol<l age the 
refuge denied her by the undutttul egoist, her son, ssho was con* 
tempbting the unpardonable tnvilrnce of m.ikmg a home of his own. 

I never could tind out what realls indiued a man apparently so 
reasonable as the deseaseti (General Krahotkin to marrv a widow of 
iony-two. It must be sup(K>sed that he sus{)ci.tcd she had money. Other 
pestle thought that he only wanted a nurse, as he had already had a 
foretaste of the swarm of diseases sshiih assailed him in his old age. 
One thing is certain, the general nes'cr had the faintest resficct for 
his wife at any time during his married litr, .md he riduuled her 
sarcastically at every favourable op;xiriuniiy. He ssas a strange person. 
Half educated and extrem<‘ly shressd, he h,td a lisciv sontem^K for all 
and every one; he had no principles ot am sort; laughed at everything 
and everybody, and in his old age, through the infirmities that were 
the consequence of his irregular and unmoral l.tc, he lietamr spiteful, 
irriiable and merciless. He had liern a successful ofFuer; yet he had 
been forced, through "an unpleasaru ms. dent," to resign his commU* 
•ioo, loaing his pension and onlv iiist escaping prrtsesuiion. llus had 
conqdetely toured hu tem|ier. Lett almmt without means, with no 
loftunc hit a hundred ruined serfs, hr folded his lunsls and never 
dnruif the remaining twelve years of hit life troubled himself to in* 
qnlrc what he was living on anri who was supfiorting him. At the 
•MMe time he insisted on having all the crmiforis of life, kept bis car* 
nqie and refused to curtail his expenses. .Soon after bis marriage be 
tiMl the UK taf bit legs and spent the last ten years of bit life io Ki 
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invalid*chair wheded about by two seven*looc flunkeys idio nefor 
heard anything from him but abuse of the most varied kind. The 
carriage, the flunkeys and the invalid<hair were paid for by the un> 
dutiful son, who sent his mother his last farthuig, mortgaged and 
rc-mortgaged his estate, denied himself necessaries, and incurred ddxs 
almost impossible for him to pay in his circumstances at the time; and 
yet the charge of being an egoist and an undutiful son was persistently 
laid at his door. But my uncle’s character was such that at last he quite 
believed himself that he was an egoist, and therefore to pumsh himy| f 
and to avoid being an egoist, he kept sending them more and more 
money. His mother stcxxl in awe of her husband; but what pleased her 
most was that he was a general, and that through him she was 
“Madame la Cicncralc ’* 

She had her own apartments in the house, where, during the whole 
period of her husband's semi-existcnce, she queened it in a society 
made up of toadies, lapdogs, and the gossips of the town. She was an 
important person in her little town. Oossip, invitations to stand god- 
mother at christenings and to give the bride away at weddings, a 
halfpenny rubber, and the rcs()cct shoun her in all sorts of ways as the 
wife of a general, full) made up to her for the drawbacks of her home 
life. All the magpies of the tow*n c ime to her with their reports, the 
first place ever) where was alw’a)s hers — in fact, she got out of her 
position all she could get out of it. 1 he general did not meddle in all 
that; but iKforr [Kople he laughed me ^.ilessly at his wife, asked him- 
self, fur instance, such questions as why he had married “such a 
dowdy," and nolxKlv dared contr.tdict him. Little by little all his 
acquaintances left him, and at the same ume society was essential to 
him; he loved chatting, arguing, he liked to have a listener always 
sitting beside him. lie was a fiec thinker and atheist of the old school, 
and so liked to hohl forth on lofts sub)ccts. 

But the listeners of the town of N had no partiality for lofty 

sub|ects, and they liecame fewer and fess'er. They tried to get up a 
game of whist in the household; but as a rule the game ended in out- 
breaks on (he part of the general, w’hich so terrified his wife and hef 
companions that thr put up candles liefore the ikons, had a service 
sung, divinnl the future with lieans and with cards, distributed rolls 
among the prisoners and looked lorward in a tremor to the after- 
dinner hour when they would have to take a hand at whist again and 
at every mistake to endure shouts, screams, oaths and almost blows. 
The general did not stand on ceremony with anybody when something 
was not to his taste; he screamed bke a peasant woman, swore Uke • 
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loiiietuiies tore up the cards, threw them about the floor, 
Atove away his partners, and even shed tears of anger and vexation- 
end for no more than a knave’s having been played instead of a nine. 
At last, as his eyesight was failing, they had to get him a reader; it was 
t hen that Foma Fomitch Opiskm appeared upon the scene. 

I must confess I announce this new personage with a certain solem* 
Hity. There is no denying that he is one of the principal characters in 
my story. How far he has a claim on the attention of the reader I will 
not explain: the reader can answer that question more suitably and 
more readily himself. 

Foma Fomitch entered General Krahotkin’s household as a paid 
cunpanion — neither more nor less. Where he turned up from is 
shrouded in the mists of obscurity. I have, however, made special 
researches and have found out something of the past circumstances of 
rhi* remarkable man. He was said in the hrst place to have been 
sometime and somewhere in the government service, and somewhere 
or other to have suffered, I need hardly say, “for a good cause.” It was 
said, too, that at some time he had been engaged in literary pursuits 
in Moscow. There is nothing surprising in that; Foma Fomitch’s 
crass Ignorance would, of course, be no hindrance to him in a literary 
career. But all that is known for certain is that he did not succeed in 
anything, and that at last he was forced to enter the general's service 
in the capacity of reader and martyr. There was no ignominy which 
he had not to endure in return for eating the general’s bread. It is true 
that in later years, when on the general’s death he found himself a 
person of importance and consequence, he more than once assured us 
all that his consenting to be treated as a buffoon was an act of mag- 
nanunous self-sacrifice on the altar of friendship; that the general had 
been his benefactor; that the deceased had been a great man mis* 
understood, who only to him, Foma, had confided the inmost secrets of 
Us soul; that in fact, if he, Foma, had actually at the general's urgent 
desire played the part of various wild licasts and posed in grotesque 
attitudes, this had been solciv in order to entertain and distract a 
$uffcriug friend shattered by disease. Hut Foma Fomitch’s assurances 
and explanations on this score can oniv l>e accepted with considerable 
besitatioa; and yet this same Foma fomitch, even at the time when he 
was a budbon, was playing a very different part in the ladies' apart- 
ments of dto general's house. How he managed this, it is difficult for 
aiqr one not a specialist in such matters to ctmceive. The general's lady 
dwrished a sort of mysterious reverence for him— why? There is no 
tdUng, By degfta he acquired over the whole feminine half of tha 
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general'i houidiold a marvellous inHueno^ to some cdeot oofn|Mrdble 
to the influence exercised by the Ivan Yakovlevitches and sudk4ihn 
seers and prophets, who are visited in madhouses by certain l^d ie^ 
who devote themselves to the study of their ravings. He read abud to 
them works of spiritual edification; held forth with eloquent tears oo 
the Christian virtues; told stories of his life and his heroic doings; went 
to mass, and even to matins; at times foretold the future; had a peciit> 
iar faculty for interpreting dreams, and was a great hand at throwii^ 
blame on his neighbours. The general had a notion of what was going 
on in the back rooms, and tyrannized over his dependent more merd* 
Icssly than ever. But Foma’s martyrdom only increased his prestige in 
the eyes of Madame la G^n^rale and the other females of the household. 

At last everything was transformed. The general died. His death 
was rather original. The former free-thinker and atheist became terror- 
stricken beyond all belief. He shed tears, repented, had ikons put np^ 
sent for priests. Services were sung, and extreme unction was admin- 
istered. The poor fellow screamed that he did not want to die, and even 
asked Foma Fomitch’s forgiveness with tears. This latter circumstance 
was an asset of some value to Foma Fomitch later on. Just before the 
parting of the general’s soul from the general’s body, however, die 
following incident took place. The daughter of Madame la G^n^rak by 
her first marriage, my maiden aunt, Praskovya Ilyinitchna, who always 
lived in the general's house, and was one of his favourite victims, quite 
indispensable to him during the ten years that he was bedridden, 
always at his beck and call, and with her meek and simple-hearted 
mildness the one person who could satisfy him, went up to his bedside 
shedding bitter tears, and would have smoothed the pillow under the 
head of the sufferer; but the sufferer still had strength to clutch at 
her hair and pull it violently three times, almost foaming at the moudi 
with spite. Ten minutes later he died. They had sent word to the 
colonel, though Mad.nmc la Generale had declared that she did not 
want to see him and would sooner die than set eyes on him at such a 
moment. There svas a magnificent funeral at the expense, of course, of 
the undutiful son on whom the widowed mother did not wish to aet 
her eyes. 

In the ruined property of Knyarevka, which belonged to seveial 
different owners and in which the general had his hundred serfs, there 
stands a mausoleum of white marble, diversified with laudatory in- 
scriptions to the glory of the intellect, talent^ nobility of soul, ocdeia 
of merit and rank of the deceased. Foma Fomitch took a prominent 
part in the composition of these eulogies. Madame h G^n^rale pv» 
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MUed for a loqg time in keeping up her dignity and retiring to forgive 
Iwr disobedient son. Sobbing and making a great outcry, surrounded 
by her crowd toadies and pug-dogs, she kept declaring that she 
would sooner live on dry bread and 1 need hardly say *'soak it in her 
tears,” that she would sooner go stick in hand to beg alms under the 
windows than yield to the request of her “disobedient” son that she 
should come and live with him at Stepantchikovo, and that she would 
never, never set foot within his house! As a rule the word foot in this 
connection is uttered with peculiar effect by ladies. Madame la Gen* 
drale’s utterance of the word was masterly, artistic. ... In short, the 
amount of eloquence that was expended was incredible. It must be 
observed that at the very time of these shrill protests, they were by 
degree s packing up to move to Stepantchikovo. Tlie colonel knocked 
up all his horses driving almost every day thirty miles from Stepan* 
tchikovo to the town, and it was not till a fortnight after the general’s 
funeral that he received (permission to a|p|sear Ixrfore the eyes of his 
aggrieved parent. Foma Fomitch was employed as go-between. During 
the whole of that fortnight he was reproaching the disolpciiient son 
and putting him to shame for his “inhuman” conduct, reducing him 
to genuine tears, almost to despair. It is from this time that the incom* 
prchensible, inhumanly dcs(X)tic domination of Foma Fomitch over 
my poor uncle dates. Foma (xrreeised the kind of man he had to deal 
with, and felt at once that his days of playing the bu(TtK>n were over, 
and that in the wilds even Foma might pass for a nolileman. And he 
certainly made up for lost time. 

*What will you feel like,” said Foma, “if your own mother, the 
authoress, so to sfxak, of your days, should take n stick and leaning 
on it with trembling hands wasted with hunger, should actually begin 
10 beg for alms under (people’s windows? VV'ould it not lie monstrous, 
considering her rank as a general’s lady and the virtues of her charac* 
ter? What would you feel like if she should suddenly come, by mis- 
take, of course — but you know it might hap(icn— and should stretch 
out her hand under your windows, while you, her own v*n, are (lerhaps 
at dut very moment nestling in a feather-bed, and ... in fact, in 
luxury? It’s awful, asvful! But what is most awful t>f all — allow me to 
ipeak candidly. Colonel— what is most awful of all is the fact that you 
ate standing before me now like an unfeeling post, with your mouth 
open and your eyes blinking, so that it is a positive disgrace, while you 
ombt to be ready at the mere thought of such a thing to tear your hair 
out by the roots and to shed streams— what am I uying?— viven, 
hkw, acas, oceans of tears. . . .” 
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In short, Foma in his excessive warmth grew ahnost incoherent But 
such was the invariable outcome of his eloquence. It ended of course 
in Madame la G^n^rale together with her female dependents and lap- 
dogs, with Foma Fomitch and with Mademoiselle Perepelitsyn, her 
chief favourite, at last honouring Stcpantchikovo by her presence. She 
said that she would merely make the experiment of living at her son’s 
till she had tested his dutifulness. You can imagine the colonel’s posi- 
tion while his dutifulness was being tested! At first, as a widow recently 
bereaved, Madame la (icncrale thought it her duty two or three times 
a week to be overcome by despair at the thought of her general, never 
to return; and punctually on each occasion the colonel for some un- 
known reason came in for a wigging. Sometimes, especially if visitors 
were present, Madame la (icncrale would send for her grandchildren, 
little Ilyusha and fiftccn-ycar-old Sashenka, and making them sit down 
beside her would fix U|N>n them a prolonged, melancholy, anguished 
gaze, os upon children, ruined in the hands of such a father; she would 
heave deep, painful sighs, and finally melt into mute mysterious tears, 
for at least a full hour. Wtx; Iretidc the colonel if he failed to grasp 
the significance of those tears! .\nd, fXMir fellow, he hardly ever suc- 
ceeded in grasping their significance, and in the simplicity of his heart 
almost always put in an ap|)carancc at such tearful moments, and 
whether he liked it or not came in for a severe heckling. Hut his filial 
respect in no way decreased and reached at bst an extreme limit. In 
short, both Madame la (icnerale a .d homa Fomitch were fully con- 
Kious that the storm which had fur so many years menaced them in 
the presence of (ieneral Krahotkin had passed away and would never 
return. Madame la (icnerale used at times to fall on her sofa in a 
swoon. A great fuss and commotion arose. The colonel w'as crushed, 
and trembled like a leaf. 

’’Cruel son!” Madame la (icnerale would shriek as she came to. "Yoa 
have lacerated my inmost lieing . . . mes entratUes, met entraiUesI’* 

“Hut how have I lacerated your inmost iKing, Mamma?” the colond 
would protest timidly. 

“You have lacerated it. lacerated it! He justifies himself, too. He b 
rude. Ouel son! 1 am dying! . . .“ 

’The colonel was, of course, annihilated. Hut it somehow happened 
that Madame la (icnerale always revived again. Half an hour later he 
would be taking some one by the bution-htde and saying — 

“Oh, well, my dear felkiw, you see she is a granJe dame, the wife of 
a general. She is the kindest *hcarted old lady; she is accustomed to all 
this refined . . . She is on a different level from a blockhead like me! 
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l^fpnr dM it aqg^ with me. No doubt I am to blame. My dear fellow^ 
I donlt know yet what I*ve done, but no doubt it's my fault. . . .” 

It would happen that Mademoiselle Perepelitsyn, an old maid in a 
dtawl, with no eyebrows, with little rapacious eyes, with lips thin as a 
thread, with hands washed in cucumber water, and with a spite against 
dm whole universe, would feci it her duty to read the colonel a lecture. 

"It's all through your being undutiful, sir; it’s all through your being 
an ^oist, sir; through your wounding your mamma, sir — she’s not 
used to such treatment. She's a general's lady, and you are only a 
colonel, sir.” 

“That IS Mademoiselle Perepclits\ n, m\ dear fellow," the colonel 
would observe to his listener; *'an cvccllent latlv, she stands up for my 
mother like a rock* A very rare (serson* ^ou mustn't im.iginc that she 
is in a memal {wsition; she is the daughter ot a nia|ur herself! Yes, 
indeed.” 

But, fA course, this was only the pn lude. 7 he great lady w ho could 
carry out such a variety ot (lertormances in her turn trembled like a 
mouse in the presence ot her former de^KiuUnt. I'oma Fomitch h.id 
completely bewitched her She could not make enough of him and she 
saw with his eyes and heard with his cars. \ cousin of mine, also a re* 
tired hussar,a man still \oung, though he had been an incredible s|Knd* 
thrift, told me bluntly and simply that it was his firm consiciion, after 
staying for a time at my uncle's, ihit Madame la (icncralc was on 
terms of improper intimacy with Foma I'omitih. 1 need hardly say 
diat at the time 1 rc|ccced this sup|M>siiir>n wuh indign.ition as ton 
coarse and simple. No, it was something dilTcrent, and that something 
difiiercnt 1 cannot explain without first explaining to the reader the 
dbaracter of Foma Fomitch as I understood ir later. 

Inaagine the most insignificant, the most cowardly creature, an out* 
CMt from society, of no service to any one, iitterlv useless, utterly 
dfrigosting, but incredibly vain, though entirely destittiie of any talent 
by which he might have justified his morbidly sensitise sanity. I hasten 
ID odd that Foma Fomitch was the ituarniiion of imlMiunded s'anity, 
hot that at the same time it was a sjKcial kind of s.inity“ihai is, the 
Mnicy found in a complete nonentity, and, as is usual in such cases, 
D vanity mortified and oppresKd by grievous failures in the |vut; a 
vnoity that has begun rankling long, long ago, and eser since has given 
oil envy and venom, at every cncr>unier, at every success of any one 
cImv 1 need hardly say that all this was seasoned with the roost un* 
aeonly louchinesa, the most insane sus|>ici»usness. It may be aidccd, 
hair » one to acooum for such.vaniiy? How docs it arise, in spite ef 
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complete insignificance, in pitiful creatures who are fiwced bf Aalf 
social position to know their place? How answer such a questkmf 
Who knows, perhaps, there are exceptions, of whom my hero is one? 
He certainly is an exception to the rule, as will be explained bter. But 
allow me to ask: are you certain that those who are completely re> 
signed to be your buffoons, your parasites and your toadies, and con- 
sider it an honour and a happiness to be so, are you certain that diey 
are quite devoid of vanity and envy? What of the slander and bade- 
biting and tale-bearing and mysterious whisperings in back cornetl^ 
somewhere aside and at your table? Who knows, perhaps, in some of 
these degraded victims of fate, your fools and buffoons, vanity far 
from being disiielled by humiliation is even aggravated by that very 
humiliation, by being a f(x>l and buffoon, by eating the bread of 
dependence and iKing for ever forced to submission and self-suppre^ 
sion. Who knows, maybe, this uglv exaggerated vanity is only a &lbe 
fundamentally depraved sense of personal dignity, first outraged^ 
perhaps, in childhrKKl by oppression, {xiverty, filth, spat upon, pertuqMy 
in the person of the future outcast's parents before his eyes. But 1 
have said that Foma Fomitch was also an exception to the general 
rule; that is true, lie had at one time l>cen a literary man slighted 
and unrecognized, and literature is cap.ihle of ruining men very dif- 
ferent from Foma Fomitch — I mean, of course, when it is not crowned 
with success. I don’t know, but it may be assumed that Foma Fomitch 
had i)een unsuccessful iKt'ore entenng on a literary career; possibly 
in «>me other calhiu;, tcM*. he h.id received more kicks than halfpence, 
or possibly M»mcthing worse. .Mkhu that, however, I cannot say; but 
I made inquiries later on, and 1 know for certain that Foma Fomitch 
composed, at vime time in Moscow, a romance very much like those 
that were published every sear by dorens in the ’thirties, after the 
style of I'hc DeUverame of Moftou\ The Chef taint of Tempttt^ 

Sons of lj3t'e. or the Ruaunt tn 1104 — novels which in their dey 
afforded an agreeable butt for the wit of Baron Rramlieus. That wa% 
of course, long ago; but the serpent of literary vanity sometimes leaves 
a deqs and incurable sting, r$)Kcially in insignificant and dull-witted 
persons. Foma Foiniicb bad been disappointed from his firu step in 
a literary career, and it was then that he was finally enrolled in the 
vast army of the disappointed, from which all the crarv saints, hemlta 
and wandering pilgrims come later on. 1 think that his monstrous 
bnostfulness. his thirst for praise and distinction, for admiratkm siad 
homage, dates from the same period. Even when he was a buffoon hs 
got together a group of idiots to do homage to him. Somewhese sttl 
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W IitAoiw to stand first, to be an oracle, to swagger and give himself 
airs— that was his most urgent cravingl As others did not praise him 
he began to praise himself. 1 have myself in my uncle’s house at 
Stepantchikovo heard Foma’s sayings after he had become the absolute 
monarch and oracle of the household. “I am not in my proper place 
among you,” he would say sometimes with mysterious impressiveness. 
**1 am not in my proper place here. I will look round, I will settle you 
all, I will show you, I will direct you, and then good-bye; to Moscow 
to edit a review! Thirty thousand people will assemble every month 
to hear my lectures. My name will be famous at last, and then — ^woe 
to my enemies.” 

But while watting to become famous the genius insisted upon im> 
mediate recognition in substantial form. It is always pleasant to receive 
payment in advance, and in this case it was particularly so. I know 
that he seriously assured my uncle that some great work lay before 
him, Foma, in the future — a work fi>r which he had licen summoned 
into the world, and to the accomplishment of this work he svas urged 
by some sort of person with wings, who visited him at night, or some- 
thing of that kind. This great work was to write a book tull of pro- 
found wisdom in the soul-saving line, which would set the whole 
world ag<^ and stagger all Russia. .\n(l when all Russia w’as staggered, 
be;, Foma, disdaining glory, would refre into a monasters, and in the 
catacombs of Kiev would pray day and night for the happiness of the 
Fatherland. All this im{v.scd u{son niv uncle. 

Well, now imagine what this horna, who had Iseeii all his life op- 
prosed and crushed, (serhaps .ictuallv Ixraten ton, who was vain and 
aecrctly lascivious, ssho had l>een disap|>otntrd in his literary am- 
bitions, who had placed the butfoon for a crust of brr.id, who was 
at heart a despot in spite of all his precious abiectness .in«l im|x)ience, 
wbo was a braggart, and invdenr when suicrcstui, might liecome when 
be suddenly found himself in the hacrii he had re.Khed after so many 
Ups and downs, honoured and gloriiied, humoured and flattered, 
to a patroness who was an idir>t .md a paiioii echo was im- 
posed upon and ready to .igrcr to ancihing. I must, of course, explain 
my tinck’s character more fully, or Foma I'omitcirs success cannot 
be understood. But for the moment I csill say that Foma was a com- 
plete illustration of the saying, '‘I.rt him sit down to the table and 
he will put his feet on it.” He paid us out for his past! A base soul 
escaping from oppreuion becomes an o()(>ressnr. Foma had been op- 
prcMcd, and he had at once a craving to oppress others; he had been 
die srktim of whims and caprices and now he imposed his own whims 
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and caprices on others. He had been the butt o£ others^ and host hs 
surrounded himself with creatures whom he could turn into deriaoo. 
His boasting was ridiculous; the airs he gave himself were incrediUe; 
nothing was good enough for him; his tyranny was beyond all bounds 
and it reached such a pitch that simple-hearted people who had not 
witnessed his manoeuvres, but only heard queer stories about him, 
looked u(x>n all this as a miracle, as the work of the devil, crossed 
themselves and spat. 

1 was speaking of my uncle. Without explaining his remarkable 
character (1 re{Kat) it is, of course, impossible to understand Foma 
Fomitch's insolent domination in another man’s house; it is imposst- 
ble to understand the metamorphosis of the cringing dependent into 
the great man. liesidcs Iv mg kind-hearted in the extreme, my uncle 
was a man of the most refined delicacy in spite of a somewhat rou^ 
exterior, of the greatest genert>sity and of proved courage. I boldly 
say of “courage"; nothing could have prevented him from fulfilling 
an obligation, from <ioing his duty — in such cases no obstacle would 
have dismayed him. I Iis soul ssas as pure as a child’s. He was a perfect 
child at forty, o|Kn-hcarted in the extreme, always good-humoured, 
imagining eserylMniy an angel, blaming himself for other people’s 
shortcomings, and exaggerating the gotnl c]ualities of others, even pre> 
sup|XMing them where they could not (xissibly exist. He was one of 
those very generous and pure hearicil men who are positively ashamed 
to assume ans harm ot another, .>.c always in haste to endow their 
neighbours with esrry virtue, re|oice at other people’s success, and in 
that way always live in an ideal world, and when anything goes wrong 
always blame themselves first, l o s.Krifice themselves in the interetts 
of others is their natural vocation. Some (seople would have called 
him cowardlv, weak-willeil and feeble. Ot course he was weak, and 
indeed he was ot i«m> sott a dis{’iosiiion; but it was not fr'm bek oC 
will, but from the tear of wouiuiing, ot Ixrhaving cruelly, from ex* 
cess of rcs)Kct for others and for mankind in general. He was, how* 
ever, weak-willed and cowardly only wlien nothing was at stake but 
his own interests, sshich he completels ilisiegarded, and for this he was 
continually an oltp'ct ot derision, .ind uiicn with the very pco|de for 
whom he was sacnticing his osvn ulsant.igc. Me never believed, how* 
ever, that he had enemies; he had them, indeed, hut he somehow 
failed to olsxrve them. He dreaded fuss and disturbance in the house 
hkc fire, and immediately gave way to any one and submitted to 
anything. He gave in through a sort of shy good nature, from a soft 
of shy delicacy. ”So be it,” he would say, quickly brushing aude 
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tot hit indulgence and weakness; **so be it . . . diat every 
one may be ha{^ and contentedr 1 need hardly say that he was 
ready to submit to every honourable influence. What is more, an 
adroit rogue might have gained complete control over him, and even 
have lured him on to do wrong, o£ course misrepresenting the wrong 
action as a right one. My uncle very readily put faith in other (leoplc, 
and was often f.ir from right in doing so. When, after many suffer* 
ing^ he brought himself at last to believe that the man who deceived 
him was dishonest, he always blamed himself first — and sometimes 
blamed himself only. Now, imagine, suddenly queening it in his quiet 
a capricious, doting, idiot woman — inseparable from another 
idiot, her idol — ^a woman who had only feared her general, and was 
now afraid of nothing, and im{Klled by a erasing to make up to her* 
adf for what she had suffered in the past; and this idiot woman my 
imcle thought it his duty to revere, simply iKcause she was his mother. 
Hiey began with proving to my uncle at once that he was coarse, im* 
patient, ignorant and selfish to the utmost degree. Hie remarkable 
thing is that the idiotic old lady herself believed in what she pro* 
fesmd. And 1 believe that Foma 1‘omitk.h did also, at least to st>me 
cadent. They persuaded my uncle, too, that Foma had been sent from 
heaven by Divine Providence for the salvation of his soul and the sub* 
doing of his unbridled passions; that he was haughty, proud of his 
wealth, and quite capable of reproaching Foma Fomitch tor eating 
hb bread. My poor uncle was vers s^ion convinced of the depth of 
his degradation, was ready to tear his hair and ir> licg forgivencu. . . . 

**lt*s all my own fault, brother,” he would s.iy vnnetimes to one 
€lt die people he used to talk to. 'it's all my tauli! One ought to be 
dnubiy delicate with a man who is unilcr olihgations to one. ... I 
nwui that 1 . . . Under obligations, intleed' I am talking nonsense 
1^1 He is not under obligations u> me at all: on the contrary, 
k is 1 whe^am under an obligation to him tor living with me! And 
here I have reproached him for eating my hrr.id! . . . Not that I did 
vqmiach him, but it seems 1 m.ide vane slip of the tongue— I often 
do make such slips. . . . And, after all, the man h.is suffered, he has 
done great things; for ten years in spi'e of insulting irraimciii he was 
taoding his sick friciul! And then his learning. . . . lie's a writcrl A 
IdgUy educated man! A very lofty tharasier; in short . . 

The conception of the highly educated and unfortunate Foma ig* 
■cnwiuously treated by the cruel and capricious general rent my uncle's 
heart with co mp ass io n and indignatbn. All Fomas (iccultaritics, all 
kk igBobk doings my uncle at once aKribcd to his suffcrings» the 
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ImoiiliAtiofit he had endured in the past, and die Uttemeis kft«hp 
them. . . . He at once decided in his soft and generous heart Aa* one 
could not be so exacting with a man who had suffered as with an 
ordinary person; that one must not only forgive him, but more than 
that, one must, by gentle treatment, heal his wounds, restore him and 
reconcile him with humanity. Setting this object before him be waa 
completely fired by it, and lost all power of perceiving that his new 
friend was a lascivious and capricious animal, an egoist, a sluggan^ a 
lazy drone — and nothing more. He put implicit faith in Fonoa’s genina 
and learning. I forgot to mention that my uncle had the most naive 
and disinterested reverence for the words “learning** and "literature** 
though he had himself never studied anything. This was one of his 
chief and most guileless (leculianties. 

“He IS writing,” he would whisper, walking on tiptoe, though he 
was two rooms away from Foma's study. “1 don't know precisely vriiac 
he is writing,” he added, with a proud and mysterious air, “but im 
doubt he is brewing something, brother. ... I mean in the best senses 
of course: it would tie clear to some people, but to you and 
brother, it would be just a (umhle th.u ... I fancy he is writing o£ 
productive forces of some sort — he said so himself. I suppose that haa 
something to do with {xilitics. Yes. his name will be famousi Him 
we shall Ik famous through him. He told me that himself, brother. . . •** 

I know for a tact that m\ umtr w’as forced by Foma’s orders tt> 
shave off his iKautiful fair whi%«vcrs. Foma considered that these 
whiskers made m\ unde look like a Frenchman, and that wearing 
them showed a lavk of patrioiism. Little bv little Foma began med* 
dling in the management of the estate, and giving sage counsels m 
the subiect. These sage counsels were terrible. The peasants soon saw 
the |K)siiion and utulersioiKl who was their real master, and scratdied 
their heads uneasils. I..aier on I oserheard Foma talk'ng to the 
peasants; I must confess I listened. I'oma had told us before that he 
was fond of talking to intelligent Russian peasants. So one day he went 
to the threshing tkmr: after talking to the (>easants about the farm* 
work, tlmugh hr could nm tell oats from wheat, after sweetly dwelfing 
on the sacred obligations of the peasant to his master, after touching 
hghtly on elcctriciiy and the division of labour, subjects of whidi I 
need hardly say he knew nothing, after explaining to his liitenera 
how the earth went round the sun, and being at bst quite touched 
by his own eloquence~4)e began talking about the ministers. I undee* 
scockI. Pushkin used to tell a story of a father who impressed upcMI 
hh Ihtle boy of four that he, his papa, was to brave “that the Ghlf 
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loves P^MU . . .** So endendy this papa needed this listener of four 
years ddl And the peasants always listened to Foma Fomitch with 
cringing respect. 

**And did you get a large salary from royalty, little father?” a grey* 
headed old man called Arhip Korotky asked suddenly from the 
crowd of peasants, with the evident intention of being flattering; but 
the question struck Foma Fomitch as familiar, and he could not en* 
dure familiarity. 

“And what business r. that of yours, you lout?” he answered, look* 
ing contemptuously at the poor peasant. “Why are you thrusting for- 
ward your pug-face? Do you want me to spit in it?” 

Foma Fomitch always talked in that tone to the “intelligent Rus- 
sian peasant.” 

“You are our father,” another peasant interposed; “you know we 
are ignorant people. You may be a major or a colonel or even your 
Excellency, we don’t know how we ought to spe.ik to you.” 

“You louti” repeated F<jma Fomitch, mollified however. “There are 
salaries and salaries, you bliKkhead' One will get nothing, though he 
is a general — because he does nothing to deser\e it, he is of no service 
to the Czar. But I gut twenty thouvind when 1 u.)s serving in the 
Ministry, and I did not take it, 1 served for the honour of it. 1 h.id 
plenty of money of my own. I gave my salary to the cause of public 
enlightenment, and to aid those whose homes had been burnt in 
Kazan.” 

“1 say! So it was you who rebuilt Kazan, little father’” the amazed 

peasant went on. 

The peasants wondered at Foma Fomitch as .i rule. 

*^h, well, I ’.ad mv share in Foma answered, with a show 
nf reluctance, as though vexed with himself for deigning to con- 
verse on such a subject with such .t {lerson. 

His conversations with my unde were of a iiilTerent stamp. 

“What were you in the past?” Foma would say, for instance, lolling 
tbts an ample dinner i an casy-chair, while a servant strMKl Ixhind 
Mm hiandi^i^ a fresh lime branch to keep ofT the flics. ”What 
were you like before I came? But now I have dropficd into your soul 
• tpuk of that heavenly fire which is glowing there now. Did I 
drop a spark oi heavenly fire into your viul or not? Answer. Did 1 
drop a spark or did 1 not?” 

AMBa Fomitch, indeed, could not himself have said why he asked 
aiidi a question. Bui my uncle’s siicnee and confusion at once spurred 
him on. He who had been so patient and down-trodden in the paiK 
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now exploded like gunpowder at the slightest piovocadon. My tmde't 
silence seemed to him insulting, and he now insisted on an answer. 

“Answer: is the spark glowing in you or not?” 

My uncle hesitated, shrank into himself, and did not know what 
line to take. 

“Allow me to observe that I am waiting,** said Foma in an ag« 
grieved voice. 

‘'Mats, ripondez done, Yegor ushka,’’ put in Madame b G^n^rak^ 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“I am asking you, is that spark burning within you or not?’’ Foma 
repeated condescendingly, taking a sweetmeat out of a bonbon box^ 
which always stood on a table before him by Madame la Gen^rale’s 
orders. 

“I really don’t know, Foma,” my uncle answered at last with de- 
spair in his eyes. "Something of the sort, no doubt. . . . You really 
had better not ask or I am sure to sav something wrong. . . .** 

"Oh, very well! So you look ujxin me as so insignificant as not 
to deserve an answer — that’s what you meant to say. But so be it; 
let me be a nonentity.” 

“Oh, no, Foma, CmkI bless you! Whs, when did 1 imply that?” 

“Yes, that’s just svhat you tlid mean to say.” 

“1 swear I didn’t.” 

“Oh, very well, then, 1 lie. So then you charge me with trying to 
pick a quarrel on pur{iose: it’s anoiiier insult added to all the past, 
but I will put up svith this t(K>. . . .” 

"Mats, man fils!" crietl Madame la (icncrale in alarm. 

“Foma Fomuth! Mamma!” extlaimeil my uncle in despair. “Upon 
my word it’s not my fault. Perhaps I max have let slip such a thing 
without knowing it. . . . You mustn’t muni me, Foma; 1 am stupid, 
you know; 1 feel I am stupid mxself; 1 feel there is something amiss 
with me. ... 1 knosv, Foma, 1 knosv! You need not say anythip^** 
he went on, waving his hand. ”1 have lived forty years, and until now, 
until 1 knew you, 1 thought 1 was all right . . . like every one else. 
And 1 didn't notur Itefore that 1 wms as sinful as a goat, an egoist 
of the worst description, and I’ve <l'>ne such a lot of mischief that 
it is a wonder ilic world puts up with me.” 

“Yes, you certainly are an egoist,” oliserved Foma, with conviction. 

“Well, I realize myself that 1 am an egoist nowl Yes, that’s the end 
of it! Ill correct myself and be lietter!" 

“God grant you mayl” concluded Foma Fomitch, and si|^uflf| 
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gjaytly Jib got iq> from his ann>diair to go to his room for an after* 
dfamer nap. Foma Fomitch always dozed after dinner. 

To conclude this chapter, may I be allowed to say something about 
nqr personal relations with my uncle, and to explain how 1 came to be 
law to face with Foma Fomitch, and with no thought or suspicion 
aoddenly found myself in a vortex of the most important incidents 
that had ever happened in the blessed village of Ste(vntchikovo? With 
diis 1 intend to conclude my introduction and to priKced straight with 
my story. 

In my childhood, when I was left .in orphan and alone in the world, 
my uncle took the place of a father to me; educated me at his ex> 
pense^ and did for me more than many a father does for his own 
child. From the first day he took me into his house I grew warmly 
attached to him. 1 was ten years old at the time, and 1 rememlier that 
we got on capitally, and thoroughly uiulerstrxKl each other. We spun 
tops together, and together stole her cap from a very dis.igreeable 
old lady, who was a relation of lioth of us. 1 |>romptlv tied the cap to 
the tail of a pafKr kite .ind sent it thing to the clou«h. Manv years 
afterwards I saw something of ms unde tor a short time in Peters* 
buig, where 1 was finishing my studies at his c\|Hnse. During that 
time I became attached to him with all the warmth ot youth; some- 
thing generous, mild, truthful, light hearted ami tuise to the utmost 
degree struck me in his character and attr.ictrd everv one. When I 
left the university I s(KfU v>me time in Pcicrshnrg with nothing to 
do for the time, and, as .s often tlu c.isc ssith callow souths, was con- 
vinced that in a very short time I should do miidt that was very 
inmesting and even great. I did not vsant to leave Petersburg. 1 wrote 
IP iny uncle at rather nre intersals and only when 1 wanted money, 
tthich he never refused me. Meanwhile, I luard from a house serf of 
UKf uncle’s, who came to Petersburg on w>nic fsusiness or other, that 
marvdlous things svere taking pkicc at SKpantchikovo. 'Phrsc first 
fBBKKirs interested and surprised me. I lirgan ss riling to my uncle 
gtPfC regularly. He always answered me vimesvhat ohuiircly and 
rnmgOy, and in every letter seemed tryitig to talk of nothing but 
Inracd stdsiccts, expressing grr.it rxpe* tations of me in the future in a 
Umary and scientific line, and pride in my future achicvcmcntf. At 
ImI^ after a rather long silence, I received a surprising Inter from 
Mtcriy unlike all his previous Inters. It was full of such strange 
IdBlik auch ramUipg and contradictory staicmrnts, that at first 1 could 
BuJk nothing of tL All that one ci>uld tee was that the writer waa 
hi gneat perturbation. One thing was clear in the kticr: my uaek 
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gmdy, earnestly, almost imploringly urged me as soon as 
to marry his former ward, the dau^ter of a very poor provinebl 
government clerk, called Yezhevikin. This girl had received an ex> 
cellent education at a school in Moscow at my uncle's eiqiense, and 
was now the governess of his children. He wrote that she was un- 
happy, that I might make her happy, that I should, in fact, be doing 
a noble action. He appealed to the generosity of my heart, and prom- 
ised to give her a dowry. Of the dowry, however, he spoke somewhat 
mysteriously, timidly, and he concluded the letter by beseeching me to 
keep all this a dead secret. This letter made such an impression on 
me that mv head began to go round. And, indeed, what raw young 
man would not have been affected by such a proposition, if only on 
its romantic side ’ besides, I had heard that this young governess was 
extremely pretty. Yet I did not know what to decide, though I w r ote 
to my uncle that I would set off for Stepantchikovo immediatdy. 
My uncle had sent me the money for the journey with the letter. 
Nevertheless, 1 lingcreil another three weeks in Petersburg, hesitadQg 
and somewhat uncasv. 

All at once 1 hap(x;ned to meet an old comrade of my uncle's, who 
had stayed at Stepintchikoso on his wav back from the Caucasus to 
Petersburg. He was an elderlv and judicious person, an inveterate 
bachelor. He told me with indignation about Foma Fomitdi, aad 
thereupon informed me of one ci'< iimstance of which I had no idea 
till then* namcK, that I'omi Fomuch and Madame la Gcn^rale had 
taken up a notion, and were set upon the idea of marrying my unde 
to a very strange tadv, not in her first youth and scarcely more than 
half'Witicd, with an extraordinary history, and almost half a million 
of dowry; that Madame la ('icnerale h.id nearly succeeded in consnne* 
ing this lady that they were relations, and so alluring her into die 
house; that mv unde, of course, was in despair, but woul ! probably 
end by marrying the half-million of dowry; and that, finally, these 
two wiseacres, Madame la (ien^ralc and Foma Fomitch. were making 
a terrible onslaught on the poor defenceless governess, and were doing 
their utmost to turn her out of the house, apparently afraid that my 
uncle might fall m love with her. or perhaps knowing that he waa 
already in love with her. Iliesc I’St yvords impressed me. Ifowever, 
to all my further e^ucstions as to whether my uncle really was or was 
not in love with her, my informant either could not or would not 
give me an exact answer, anel indeed he told hia whole story bncdy» 
as it were reluctantly, and noticeably avoided detailed explanatioon* 
i thought it over; the newt was so strangely contradictory of my 
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indb't letter and his proposidont . . . But it was useless to delay. I 
decided to go to Stepantchikovo, hoping not only to comfort my uncle 
and bring him to reason, but even to save him; that is, if possible, 
to turn Foma out, to prevent the hateful marriage with the old maid, 
and finally — as I had come to the conclusion that my uncle’s love was 
only a spiteful invention of Foma's — to re|oice the unhappy but of 
course interesting young lady by the ofier of my hand, and so on 
and so on. By degrees 1 so worked myself up that, being young and 
having nothing to do, I passed from hesitation to the opposite ex* 
treme; I began burning with the desire to {lerform all sorts of great 
and wonderful deeds as quickly as |iossible. I even fancied that I was 
di^ilaying extraordinary generosity by nobly sacrificing myself to 
secure the happiness of a charming and innocent creature; in fact, 
I remember that 1 was exceedingly well satisticd with myself during 
die whole of my journey. It was )ulv, the sun was shining brightly, 
all around me stretched a vast expanse of fields full of unripe corn. 
. . . 1 had so long sat bottled up in Petersburg, that I felt as though 
1 were only now looking at God’s world* 
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I WAS approaching ms destination Driving through the little town 
of B " " , from which I had only eight miles further to Strpantchikovo, 
1 was obhged to stop .it the blacksmith's near the town gate, as the 
Qfre of the front wheel ot ms chaise broke. *I o repair it in Mime way 
fPcU enough to stand the remaining eight miles was a fob that should 
not take very long, and mi I made up my mind not to go elsewhere, 
but to remain at the blacksmith's w hile he set it right. As I got out of 
dw chaise 1 saw a stout gcntlcm in who, hke me, had tieen c<im|Klled 
ID Stop to have his carnage required, lie Ind liern standing a whole 
lUNir in the insufferable heat, shouting and swearing, and with fretful 
impatience urging on the bbcksmiihs who were busy almut his fine 
e m ri ag e. At first sight this angry gentleman struck me as extremely 
paevisb. He was about fivc-and-forty, of middle height, very stout, 
and podt'Oiarkcd; his stoutness, his ilouble chin and his puffy, pendant 
cKfrikt testified to the blissful existence of a bndowner. lliere was 
iomethipg feminine about his wbok figure which at once caught the 
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eye. He was dressed in loose, comfortable, neat clothes isdiidk wee^ 
however, quite unfashionable. 

I cannot imagine why he was annoyed with m^ since he saw me 
for the first time in his life, and had not yet spoken a single word 
to me. I noticed the fact from the extraordinarily furious looks he 
turned upon me as sof)n as I got out of the carriage. Yet 1 felt a great 
inclination to make his acquaintance. From the chatter of his servant^ 

1 gathered that he had just come from Stepantchikovo, from my 
uncle's, and so it was an op|x>riunity for making full inquiries about 
many things. 1 was just taking olT my cap and trying as agreeably 
as possible to observe how unpleasant these delays on the road some- 
times were; but tbc fat gentleman, as it were reluctantly, 
me from head to boots with a displeased and ill-humoured stare, 
muttered something to himself and turned heavily his full back view 
to me. This as(Kct of bis person, however iptcresting to the observer, 
held out no ho[Ks of agreeable cons'ersation. 

“Grishka! I^m’t grumble to yourself! I’ll thrash you! ...” he shouted 
suddenly to his valet, as though he had not heard what I said about 
delays on the journey. 

This (trishk.i sv.is a grey-headed, old-fashioned servant dressed in a 
long-skirted eoat and wearing very long grey whiskers. Judging from 
certain signs, he too svas in a very bad humour, and was grumbling 
morosely to himselt. .\n explanatic’' immediately followed between 
the master and the servant. 

“You’ll thrash me! Bawl a little louder!” muttered Grishka, as 
though to himself, but so louiily that eversbody heard it; and with 
indignation he turned awas to .u!|ust vtmething in the carriage. 

"What.^ What ilul sou sas * ‘Bawl a little louder.’ ... So you are 
pleased to Ik impudent!” shouted the fat man, turning purple. 

“What on earth are sou nagging at me for? One can't say . svordl" 

“Why n.ig at you' Do sou hear th.it? He grumbles at me and 
1 am not to n.ig at Inin!'' 

"Why, what should I grumble at ?" 

“What should you grumble at . . . you're grumbling, right enough! 
I knosv svhat you aic grumbling aUnit; my having come away from 
the dinner — that's what it is.” 

"What's that to me! You can have no dinner at all for all I care. I 
am not grumbling at you: I simply said a word to the blacks m i th s.** 

“The blacksmiths. . . . Why grumble at ihe blacksmiths ?” 

"I did not grumble at them, 1 grumbled at the carriage." 
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"AmI irfiy gmmbk at die carriage?** 

**What did it break down for? It mustn’t do it again.** 

’The carriage. . . . No, you are grumbling at me, and not at the 
carriage. It’s his own fault and he swears at other people I” 

"Why on earth do you keep on at me, sir? Leave off, please!” 

"Why have you been sitting like an owl all the way, not saying a 
word to me, eh? You are ready enough to talk at other times!” 

**A By was buzzing round my mouth, that’s why I didn’t talk and 
aat like an owl. Why. am I to tell you fairy tales, or what? Take 
Malanya the storyteller with you if you arc fond of fairy talcs.” 

The fat man opened his mouth to reph, but apparently could think 
of nothing and held his peace. The servant, proud of his skill in argu- 
ment and his influence over his master displaycti before witnesses, 
turned to the workmen with redoubled dignity and began showing 
them something. 

My efforts to make acquaintance were fruitless, and my own awk- 
wardness did not help matters. 1 uas assisted, however, by an unex- 
pected incident. sleepy, unxs ashed and unkempt countenance 
suddenly peeped out of the uindow of a closed carri.igc which had 
stood from time immemorial without u heels in the blacksmith's yard, 
daily though vainly expecting to Ik repaired. At the ap^K.irance of this 
oounienance there was a general outburst of laughter from the work- 
men. The joke was that the man |Kcping out ot the dismantled car- 
xi^e was locked in and could not get out. Having fallen asleep in 
k drunk, he was now vainly begging for freedom; at last he began 
bqKging some one to run fur his ux>l. All this immensely entertained 
iiie spectators. 

There are persons who derive peculiar delight and entertainment 
from strange things. The antics of a drunken |Kavini, a man stumbling 
nod falling down in the street, a wrangle iKtwern two women and 
odier such incidents arouse at times in some fKoplc the most good- 
jMmoured and unaccountable delight. 'I he fat gentleman belonged 
p rec is e l y to that class. Little by little his cf>untcnancc from iKing sullen 
and menacing began to look pIcaKd and grxMl-liumoured, and at last 
brig | i m >od up completely. 

•Why, that’s Vassilycv, isn’t it?” he asked with interest. "How did 

beget bm?” 

"YOf it is Vassilycv, sirl” was shouterl on all sides. 

•ffe’s been on tbe spree, sir,” added one of the workmen, e tall» 
leen, elderly man with a pedantically severe cxprcMion of face, who 
aaemed disposed to take the lead; "he’s been on the spree, sir. Itll 
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three days since he left hit master, and he’s lying hidden here; h^ 
come and planted himxlf upon usi Here he is asking for a 
Why, what do you want a chixl for now, you addlepate? He wants 
to pawn his last tool.” 

”£ch, Arhipushka I Money's like a bird, it flies up and flies away 
again I Ixt me out, for Gt^'s sake,” Vassilycv entreated in a rh«« 
cracked voice, poking his head out of the carriage. 

"You stay where you arc, you idol; you are lucky to be therel** 
Arhip answered sternly. “You have been drunk since the day before 
yesterday; you were hauled out of the street at daybreak this morning. 
You must thank (mkI wc hid sou, we told Matvey llyitch that you 
were ill, that you had a umvcnicnt attack of colic.” 

There was a second burst of laughter. 

"But where is the chiscP" 

“Why, our Zuey has got it* How he keeps on about iti A drinking 
man, if ever there ss is one, Stepan Alcxycvitch.” 

“Hc-hc-he* Ah, the scoundrel’ So that’s how you work in the town; 
you pawn sour t(K>U!'' whee/ed the fat man, spluttering with glee^ 
quite pleased and suddenU becoming extraordinarily good>humoured. 
"And yet it would Ik hard to And such a carpenter even in Moscow, 
but this IS how he alssavs recommends himself, the ruffian,” he added, 
quite unc\|Kctedlv turning to me. “Let him out, Arhip, perhaps he 
wants something.” 

The gentleman was olKsed. The nad with which they had fastened 
up the c.irri.ige door, chiellv in order to amux themselves at Vas* 
silyev’s cxjKnse when he should wake up, was taken out, and Vas* 
silyev made his ap|H'arance in the light of day, muddy, dishesrelled 
and ragged. He blinked at the sunshine. snec/.ed and gave a lurdi; 
and then putting up his hand to screen his eves, he looked round. 

“What a lot ot |Kople. what a lot of (Kople!” he said, shaking his 
head, “and all, sceminglv, vi . . . olKr," he drawled, with a sort of 
mournful |Knsivcnrss as though reproaching himxlf: “Well, good* 
morning, brothers, goiKUtay.” 

Again there was a burst of laughter. 

"CJootl morning! Why, sec how much of the day is gone, you heed* 
less fellow!” 

"Go It, ohi man!” 

"As we say. have ysiur fling, if it don’t last long.” 

”He-he he! he Itas a ready tongue!” cried the hit man, rolling widi 
laughter and again glancmg genially at me. "Aren't you as h a me d!, 
Vassilyev?” 
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t o rn wr drives me to iti Stepan Alexyevitch, sir, it*s sorrow,** 
Vassilyev answered gravely, with a wave of his hand, evidently glad 
of another opportunity to mention his sorrow. 

“What sorrow, you booby?” 

“A trouble such as was never heard of before. We are being made 
over to Foma Fomitch.” 

“Whom? When?” cried the fat man, all of a flutter. 

I, ttx), took a step forward; quite unexpectedly, the question con- 
cerned me too. 

“Why, all the people of Kapitonovko. Our master, the colonel — God 
give him health — wants to give up all our Kapitonovko, his property, 
ID Foma Fomitch. Some seventy souls he is handing over to him. ‘It's 
for you, Foma,’ says he. ‘Here, now, you’ve nothing of your own, 
one may say; )ou arc not much of a landowner; all you have to keep 
you are two smelts in Lake Ladoga — that’s all the serfs your father left 
you. For your parent,’ ” Vassilyev went on, with a sort of spiteful 
satisfaction, putting touches of venom into his story in all that related 
tt> Foma Fomitch — ’“for your parent was a gentleman of ancient 
lineage, though from no one knows where, and no one knows who 
he was; he too, like you, lived with the gentry, was allowed to be 
in the kitchen as a charity. Hut now when 1 make over Kapitonovko 
to you, you will be a landowner too, and a gentleman of ancient line- 
l^ge, and will have serfs of your own. You can he on the stove and 
be idle as a gentleman. . . .’ ” 

But Stepan Alexyevitch was no longer listening. The erfeit pro 
dnoed on him by Vavsilvev’s half-drunken story was extraordinary. 
The fat man was so angry that he turned (lositivciy purple; his double 
diin was quivering, his little eyes grew bloodshot. 1 thought he would 
have a stroke on the spot. 

“That’s the last straw!” he saiti, gasping "That low brute Foma, 
rile parasite, a landowner! Tfr>o! (io to (Krditiori! Damn it all! Hey, 
you make haste and finish! Home!" 

“AUow me to ask you," I had said, stepping forward uncertainly, 
*'you were pleased to mention the name of Foma Fomitch iiist now; 

1 bdieve his surname, if I am not mistaken, is C>|)iskin. Well, you see, 

I should like . . . in short, I have a special reawm fr>r Iseing interested 
in that personage, and 1 shc>uld be very glad to know on my own 
account, how far <me may believe the words of this good man that 
his master, Yegor Uyitch Kostanev, means to make Foma Fomitch a 
picienc of one of hb villages. 'That interests roc extremely, and I . . * 
“Allow me to ask you," the fat man broke in, “on what grounds 
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are you interested in that personage, as you style him; to my 

mind 'that damned low brute* is what he ought to be atul nm 
a personage. A fine sort of personage, the scurvy knavel He*s a sinw 
pie disgrace, not a personage I" 

I expbined that so far I was in complete ignorance in regard to 
person, but that Yegor llyitch Rostancv was my uncle, and 1 
myself was Sergey Alexandrovitch So-and-so. 

“The learned gentleman? My dear fellow! they arc expecting you 
impatiently,” cried the fat man, genuinely delighted. “Why, I have 
}ust come from them myself, from Stepantchikovo; I went away from 
dinner, 1 got up from the pudding, I couldn’t sit it out with Fomal 
I quarrelled with them .dl there on account of that damned Foma. 

. . . Here’s a meeting! You must excuse me, my dear fellow. 1 am 
Stepan Alexyevitch Hahtcheyev, and I remember you that high. . . . 
Well, who w»>uld have thought it* . . . But allow me.” 

And the fat man advanced to kiss me. 

After the hrst minutes of excitement, I at once proceeded to questhm 
him: the op|Mirtunity was an excellent one. 

“But whf) IS this Foma’” 1 asked "How is it ho has gained the 
upper hand ot the whole house’ Whs don’t they kick him out o£ 
the yard’ I must contess . . 

“Kick him out’ You must be m.u!. Whs', Yegor llyitch tiptoes be- 
fore him! Why. oiue Foma laiil it s' wn th.it Thursday was Wednes- 
day, ant! so every one m the house «.ountcd Thurstlay Wednesday. *I 
won't have it 'Ihursdav, k( it be Wednesday!’ So there were two 
Wednesdays in one week. IX) sou sup()t)sc I am making it up? I 
am not rxaggrraiing the least little bit. Why, my dear fellow, it*s 
simply beyond all hclicl.” 

“1 have heard that, but 1 must confess , . .” 

“I confess and I confess’ The way the man keeps on’ Whai is them 
to confess? No, you had better ask me what sort of )ungle 1 have 
come t)ut of. 'Hie m«>ihfr tif Yegor llyitch, I mean of the colond* 
though a very worthy lady aiul a general’s widow too, in my opinioii 
is in her dotage; why, that damned Foma is the very apple of her 
eye. She it the cauK of it all; it was she brought him into the h ouafc 
He has talked her sillv, she hasn’t a word to say for herself now, 
though she is called her F.xcellcncy— the skipped into marriage with 
Cieneral KrahcMkin at fifty! As for Yegor llyitch's sister, Praskovya 
Ilyinitchna, who is an ok! maid of forty, I don’t care to speak of her. 
It’s oh dear, and oh my, and cackling like a hen. I am sick of hes^ 
bless her! The only thing about her is that she U of the female seat 
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{Mid imI tnuit r e ip cc t her for no came or reason, simply because the 
ll el the female seal Tfeol It’s not the thing for me to speak of her, 
dii*s your aunt Alexandra Yegorovna, the colonel’s daughter, thou^ 
die is only a litde girl — just in her sixteenth year — to my thinking is 
die cleverest of the lot; she doesn’t respect Foma; it was fun to see 
her. A sweet young lady, and that’s the fact I And why should she 
respect him? Why, Foma was a buffoon waiting on the late General 
KfalmrUn, Why, he used to imitate all sorts of beasts to entertain 
the general! And it seems that in old days Jack was the man; but now* 
adays Jack is the master, and now the colonel, your uncle, treats this 
fcdred buHbon as though he were his own father. He has set him up 
in a frame, the rascal, and bows down at the feet of the man who 
is qwnging upon him. Tfoo**’ 

"Vavaty is not a vice, however . . . and I must confess . . . allow 
me to ask you, is he handsome, clever’” 

*‘Foma? A perfect picture!” answered Hahtcheyev, with an extraor- 
dinary quiver of spite in his voice. (My questions seemed to irri- 
tate him, and he began to look at me suspiciously.) “A perfect pk- 
turel Do you hear, good people; he makes him out a beauty! Why, 
he is like a lot of brute beasts in one, if you want to know the whole 
truth, my good man. 1 hough that ssouldn’t matter if he had wit; 
if only he had wit, the rogue — whs, then 1 would be ready to do vio> 
lenoe to my feelings and agree, mas lie, for the sake of wit; but, you 
see, there’s no trace of uit about him sshatever! Hr has cast a spell 
on them all; he is a regular alchemist* 'I'foo! I am tired of talking. 
One ought to curse them and say no more al)out it. You have upset 
me with your talk, my grxKl sir' Hey. you' Are you ready or not?” 

**Ravcn still wants sluKing,” (>rishk.i answered glfximily. 

”Jlaven. Ill let you have a rasen' . . . Yes, sir, I could icll you a story 
dm would simpis make you ga(>c sstth svonder, that you would 
imy with your mouth open till the Second (aiming. Why, I used to 
hd n respect for him myself. Would you Iwlicve it ’ 1 confess it with 
lilMBf, 1 frankly confess it, 1 ss'as a frxil. Why, he tixik me in loos 
He’s n know-all. He knows the ins and outs of everything, he's studied 
aihe tcieficcs. He gave me v>me drofn; you kc, my gcMNl sir, 1 am 
• dek man, a poor creature. You may not believe it, but I am an to- 
fdid. And those drops of his almost turned me inside out. You )iist 
Imp quiet and listen; go yourself and you will he amazed. Why, he 
wfll make the colonel shed tears of blood; the colonel will shed 
MMi of blood through him, but then it will he too htc. You know, 
ih* whok ncq^ibourhood all around has dropped his aoqusintattce 
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owing to diis aociried Foma. No one can come to tlie place widbcMt 
being insulted by him. 1 don't count; even officials of hi^ rank he 
doesn't spare. He lectures every one. He sets up for a teacher of moral* 
ity* the scoundrel. ‘1 am a wise man,' says he; ‘I am cleverer than all 
of you, you must listen to no one but me, I am a learned man.' Well, 
what of it? Because he is learned, must he persecute people who are 
not? . . . And when he begins in his learned language, he goes ham* 
mering on tj*ta>tal Tj>tj>tat I'll tell you his tongue is such a one to 
wag, that if you cut it olT and throw it on the dungheap it will go 
on wagging there till a crow picks it up. He is as conceited and puffed 
out as a mouse in a sack of grain. He is trying to climb so hig^ thaf 
he will ovcrrc.ich himself. Why, here, for instance, he has taken it into 
his head to teach the house serfs French. You can bcheve it or no^ 
as you like. It will t>c a benefit to him, he says. To a lout, to a servantl 
Tfoo! A shameless fcllf>\v, damn him, that is what he is. What does a 
clodhopiwr want uith French, 1 ask you’ And indeed what do the 
likes of us want with French’ For gallivanting with young ladies in 
the mazurka or dancing attendance on other men’s wives? Profligacy, 
that's what it is, I tell )ou' Hut to my thinking, when one has drunk 
a bottle of vtxlka one can talk in any language. So that is all die 
respect I have for vour French language! 1 dare say you can chatter 
away in F'rcnch . Ta-ta-ta, the t.ibby has married the tom," Bahtcheyev 
said, looking at me in scornful indig 'tion. “Are you a learned man, 
my good sir— eh’ Have >ou gone in tor some learned line?" 

“Well ... I am wimewhat interested . . ." 

“1 suppose you have studied all the sciences, too’" 

“Quite so, that IS, no ... I must own I am more interested now 
in observing ... I have liecn staying in Petersburg, but now 1 am 
hurrying to mv uncle’s.'' 

“And who IS the attraction at your uncle's? You h.-id better have 
stayed where you were, since vou had somewhere to stay. No, my good 
sir, I can tell you, you won't make much way by being learned, and 
no uncle will Ik of any use to vou; you'll get caught in a trap! Why, 
1 got c)uitc thin. Slaving ivventv-four hours w’lth them. Would you 
believe that 1 got thiiu staving with them? No, 1 sec you don’t believe 
It. Oh, well, you needn't believe it i* ^ou don't want to, bless you." 

“No, really I quite believe it, <»nly I still don’t understand," 1 an- 
swered, more and more bewildered. 

“I believe it, but 1 don't iKlieve voul You learned gentlenien are ifl 
h>nd of cutting capersl All you care about is hopping about on one 
^ end showing odt 1 am not fond of learned people, my good dr; 
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thqr give me the qpleeni I have come across your Petersbur g er s a 
wordiless loti They are all Freemasons; they spread infidelity in all 
rfirecdons; they are afraid of a drop of vodka, as though it would bite 
diem — ^Tfbol You have put me out of temper, sir, and I don't want 
to tell you anythingl After all, I have not been engaged to tell you 
storiesi, and I am tired of talking. One doesn’t pitch into everybody, 
sir, and indeed it’s a sin to do it. . . . Only your learned gentleman 
at your uncle’s has driven the footman Vidoplyasov almost out of his 
wits. Vidoplyasov has gone crazy all through Foma Fomitch. . . 

"As for that fellow Vidoplyasov,” put in Grishka, who had till then 
been following the conversation with severe decorum, "Fd give him a 
flogging. If 1 came across him. I’d thrash the German nonsense out of 
him. I’d give him more than you could get into t\so hundred.” 

"Be quietl” shouted his master. “Hold your tongue; no one’s talking 
to you.” 

"Vidoplyasov,” I said, utterly nonplussed anil not knowing what to 
say. "Vidoplyasov, what a queer name'" 

"Why IS it queer? l*herc you arc again. Ugh, you learned gentle- 
men, you learned gentlemen!” 

1 lost patience. 

"Excuse me,’’ I said, "but why arc sou so cross uith m'*’ What have 
I done? I must own I have been listening to you for half an hour, 
and I still don’t know what it is ail aliout. . . 

"What arc you otfciulcd alxiut. sir’” answered the fat man. "’I’here 
ia no need for you to take offence' I am s{K.iking to you lor your 
good. You mustn’t mind my being stuh a grumbler and shouting at 
my servant just noss. Though he is the most natural rascal, my 
Grishka, 1 like him tor it. the scoundrel. A feeling heart has liccn the 
ruin of me — I tell yon frankly; and Foma is to blame for it all. He’ll 
be the ruin of me. I'll take my oath of that. Here, thanks to him, I 
have been baking in the sun for tsso hours. 1 should have liked to 
hsve gone to the priest’s while these fools were dawdling alxiut over 
dicir )ob. The priest here is a very nuc fellow. Hut he has so U|>sc( 
me, Foma has, that it has even put me off seeing the priest. What 
a iet they all arel 'Ilicrc isn’t a dcirnt tavern here. I tell you ilicy are 
nO fooundrels, every one of them. And it would Ik a dilTcrcnt thing if 
be were some great man in the service," Hahtcheyev went on, going 
faidk again to Foma Fomitch, whom he seemed unable to shake ofl, 

would be pardonable perhafis for a man r>f of rank; but as it is he 
bas no rank at all; 1 know for a fact that he hasn’t. He says he has 
mnff— ** is ibe cause of justice in tbe year forty somethiQg that never 
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was, so we have to bow down to him £or thatl If the kaat dung is not 
to his liking— up he jumps and begins squealing: They are imuldog 
m^ they are insulting my poverty, they have no respect for me.* You 
daren’t sit down to table without Foma, and yet he keeps them wait> 
ing. *I have been slighted,* he’d say; *I am a poor wanderer, black bread 
is good enough for me.* As soon as they sit down he turns up^ our 
fiddle strikes up again, ‘Why did you sit down to table without me? 
So no respect is shown me in anything.* In fact, your soul is not your 
own. 1 held my peace for a long time, sir, he imagined that I was 
going to fawn upon him, like a lapdog on its hind legs begging; 
‘Here, boy, here’s a bit, cat it up.* No, my lad, you run in the shafo, 
while I sit in the cart. I served in the same regiment with Yegor Ilyitch, 
you know; I UKik my discharge with the rank of a Junker, while he 
came to his estate last year, a retired colonel. I said to him, 'Aie, 
you will be your own undoing, don’t l>e too soft with Foma! Youll 
regret it.’ ‘No,’ he would say, ‘he is a most excellent person* (m eaning 
Foma), ‘he is a friend to me; he is tc.iching me a higher standard of 
life.* Well, thought I, there is no fighting against a higher standard; 
if he has set out to teach a higher standard of life, then it is all up. 
What do )ou sup(X)sc he m.ule a to-slo alx>ut to-day? To-morrow is 
the day of hlifah the I’rophct” (.Mr. Hahtcheyev crossed himself), 
“the patron s.iint of \our uncle’s son lUusha. I was thinking to spend 
the day with them and to dine the and had ordered a plaything 
from Petersburg, a (ierman on springs, kissing the hand of his be- 
trothed, while she wukcI a\\a\ a tear with her handkerchief — a mag- 
nificent thing! (I shan’t give it now, no thank you; it’s lying there in 
my carrt.igc and the (ierman’s nose is smashed olT; I am taking it 
back.) Yegor IK itch himself would not have l)een disinclined to enjoy 
himself and tie festive on such a dav, hut Foma won’t have it. As much 
as to say: ‘Why arc you iKginning to make such a fuss over liyusha? 
So now you are taking no notice of me.’ Kh’ What do you say to n 
goose like that? He is jealous ot a Ixiy of eight over his name dayl 
‘Look here.' he says, ’it is m\ naineday too.’ Hut you know it will be 
St. Ilya’s, not St. 1‘oma’s. ‘No,’ he says, ‘th.it is my name day tool’ I 
looked on and put up with it. .\iul what do you think? Now they 
arc walking about on tiptoe, whi }>.ring, uncertain what to do— to 
reckon Ilya’s day as the name day or not, to congratulate him or not. 
If they don’t congratulate him he may be offended, if they do he may 
take it for scoffing. Tfoo, what a plaguel We sat down to dinner. . . . 
But are you listening, my good sir?” 

’’Mom certainly I am; I am Hstentng with peculiar gntificatioiw ia 
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be^ I^Bcmse throii^ you I have now learned . . . and ... I must 

My # • • 

*7o be sur^ with peculiar gratification! I know your peculiar 
gratification. . . . You are not jeering at me, talking about your gratifi- 
cation?** 

“Upon my word, how could I be jeering? On the contrary. And 
indeed you express yourself with such originality that 1 am tempted 
to note down your words.*’ 

“What’s that, sir, noting down’** asked Mr. Bahtcheyev, looking 
at me with suspiaon and speaking with some alarm. 

“Though perhaps 1 shall not note them down. ... I didn't mean 

anything.** 

“No doubt \ou are trying to flatter me?** 

“Fbtter you, what do you mean’’* I .isked with surprise. 

“Why, yes. Here you are flattering me now; I am telling you every- 
thing like a fool, and later on you will go and write a sketch of me 

aomewhere.” 

I made haste at once to assure Mr. Bahtcheyev that I was not that 
aort of person, but he still looked at me suspiciously. 

“Not that aort of pcr«»n! Who can tell what you are’ Perhaps bet- 
ter still, Foma there threatened to write an account ot me and to send 
it to be published.” 

“Allow me to ask,*' I interrupted, partly from a desire to change 
the conversation. “Is it true that ms uncle wants to get married’” 

“What if he does’ Ihat would not matter, (ret married if sou have 
a mind to, that’s no harm; but «>mething else is. . . .** added Mr. 
Bahtcheyev meditatively. **H*m’ that sjuestion, ms good sir, I cannot 
amwer fully. There arc a lot of females mixed up in the business now, 
Ute flics in jam; and you know there is no making out which wants 
ID be married. And as a friend I <|on't mimi telling sou, sir, 1 don’t 
lilce woman! It’s only talk that she is a human iKing, but in reahty 
Ae is simply a dugracc and a danger to the soul’s salsation. But that 
ymir unde is in love like a .SilKnan cat. that I can tell you for a fact. 
Ill say no more about that mny, sir, you will we for yourself; but 
what's bad is that the business drags on If you are going to get mar- 
ried, get married; but he it afraid to tell Foma and afraid to tell the 
dd lady, she will be squealing all over the place and begin kicking 
iqs a rumpus. She takes Foma’s part: ‘Foma Fomitch wilt be hurt,* 
dlie'd say, 'if a new mistress comes into the house, (or then he wool 
he able to stay two hours in it.' The bride will chuck him out by the 
anff d hb neck, if rite is not a fod, and m one way or anodicr wfll 
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oiake Mich an upiet that he won't be able to find a {daoa anyndienii! 
in the neighbourhood. So now he is at his pranks, and he and dm 
mamma are trying to foist a queer sort of bride on him. . . . But why 
did you interrupt me, sir? I wanted to tell you what was naost im* 
portant, and you interrupted me! I am older than you are, and it is 
not the right thing to interrupt an old man." 

I apologized. 

"You needn’t apologi/el I wanted to put before you as a tur n ed 
man, how he insulted me to da). Come, tell me what you think ol 
it, if you arc a gotxl hearted man. We sat down to dinner; well, he 
fairly bit my heatl off at dinner, 1 can tell you’ I saw from the very 
beginning; he sat there as cross as tuo sticks, as though nothing were 
to his liking He'd have been glad to drown me in a spoonful of water, 
the viper! Me is a man of such sanity that his skin’s not big rnniig h 
for him. So he took it into his head to pick a quarrel with me, to teach 
me a higher standard .\skcd me to tell him sshy I was so fatl The 
man kept (XTSterim; me, svhv ssas 1 fat and not thin’ What do you 
think of that (|uestion’ Icll me, ms gtxxl sir. Do you see anything 
witty in It’ 1 ansssered him scry reasrinably: ‘That’s as God has 
ordained, Foma homitch One man's fat and one man’s thin; and no 
mortal can go against the decrees of Disine Prosidence.’ That was 
sensible, wasn’t it’ What do sou sas ’ ‘No,’ said he; ‘you have five 
hundred serts, sou lise at sour case . ’ do nothing for your country; 

you ought to Ik in the sersice. but sou sit at home and play your con* 
certina’ — and it is true sshen 1 am depressed 1 am fond of pbying 
on the concertina. 1 ansssered serv reasonably again: ‘How should I 
go into the sersice, Foma Fomitch’ What uniform could 1 pmdi my 
corpulence into’ If I pinched msselt in and put on a uniform, and 
sneezed unwarils — all the buttons ssould Hv off, and what’s more, 
maybe before m> suiKriors, and. (mxI forbid’ they might take it for 
a practical joke, and sshat then’’ Well, tell me, what svas there funny 
in that’ But there, there was such a roar at my expense, such a lui- 
hadia and he-hc<he. . . 1 he tact is he has no sense of decency, I tell 
you, and he even .bought fit to slinder me in the French dialect: 
VorAon/ he called me. Well, I know what cochon means. ‘Ah, you 
damned phtk»opher,‘ 1 thought. ‘I> you suppose I’m going to give in 
to you?' I bore it as long as 1 could, but 1 couldn’t stand it. 1 got up 
from the table, and before all the honourable company I blurted out 
in hii face: ’I have ckine you an in|usticc, Foma Fomitch, my kind 
benefactor.’ I uid, *1 thought that you were a well-bred man, a^ ymi 
*um out to be just as great a hdg as any one of us.’ I said that and 1 
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Idt dbe ttU^ left the pudding— they were just handing the puddiqg 
found. 'Bother you and your pudding!' I thought. . . 

''Eicuse me," 1 said, listening to Mr. Bahtcheyev's whole story; "1 
am ready, of course, to agree with you completely. The point is, 
that so far I know nothing positive. . . . But I have got ideas of my 
own on the subject, you see." 

"What ideas, my good sir?” Mr. Bahtcheyev asked mistrustfully. 
"You see," I began, hesitating a little, “it is perhaps not the mo* 
meot, but 1 am ready to tell it. This is what I think : perhaps we are 
both mistaken about Foma Fomitch, perhaps under these oddities 
lies hidden a peculiar, perhaps a gifted nature, who knows? Perhaps 
it is a nature that has been wounded, crushed by sufferings, aveng* 
ing itself, so to speak, on all humanity. 1 have heard that in the past 
he was something like a butloon; perhaps that humiliated him, morti* 
fied him, overwhelmed him. ... Do you understand: a man of noble 
nature . . . perception . . . and to play the part of a bulToon! . . . And 
ao he has become mistrustful of all mankiml and . . . .md (lerhaps 
if he could be reconciled to humanity . . . that is, to his fellows, per* 
haps he would turn out a rare nature, {Krhaps even a very remarkable 
one and . . . and . . . vou know there must lie something in the man. 
There is a reason, of course, for evers one doing homaitc to him." 

I was conKious myself that I was maimdcring horiibly. I might 
have been forgiven in consideration of mv vouth. Hut Mr. Bahtcheyev 
did not forgive me. He looked graselv and sternly into my face and 
floddenly turned crimvm as a turkrv cock. 

"Do you mean that Foma’s a remarkable man'” hr asked abruptly. 
"Listen, 1 scarcely myself believe a word of what I said |usl now. 
It was merely by way of a guess. . . 

"Allow me, sir, to Ik v) in<|iiisitisr as to ask: have vou studied 
philosophy?" 

"In what sense?” I asketl in {Krplrxiiy. 

"No, in no partKular sense: you ansssrr mr straight out, apart from 
any seme, sir; have you studied phit»«)phv or ihk’” 

"I must own I am intending lo srudy it, but . . .“ 

"There it isf" shouted Mr. Hahidicyev, giving full rnn to his in* 
d^gnatioo. "Before you opened your mouth, sir, I guessed that you 
line a phtloiopher! There is no drcavtng me! No, thank you! I can 
•onK out a philosopher two miles oil! You can go and kiss yuur Foma 
Fonttch. A remarkable man, indecdl Tfuol confound it all! I thought 
pM were a nun of good intentions too, while you . . . Hercr be 
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ihouted to the coachman, who had already clambered on the boot o£ 
the carria^ which by now had been put in order. “Homer 
With difliculty I succeeded somehow in soothing him; somehow 
or other he was mollified at last; but it was a long time before he could 
bring himself to lay aside his wrath and look on me with favour* 
Meantime he got into the carriage, assisted by Grishka and Arhip, the 
man who had reproved Vassilyev. 

"Allow me to ask you,” 1 said, going up to the carriage. “Are you 
never coming again to my uncle’s^” 

"To your unties^ Curse the fellow who has told you thatl Do you 
think that 1 am a consistent man, that I shall keep it up? That’s 
|ust my trouble, that I am not a man, but a rag. Before a week’s 
past, 1 shall fly round there again. And why^ There it is, I don’t know 
m>self why, but 1 shall go; I shall fight with Foma again. That’s 
just my trouble, sir* 'I he Lord has sent that Foma to chastise me for 
my sins. I have as much will as an old woman, there is no consistency 
tn me, I am a first-class toward, my good sir. . . 

Wc parted friends, howescr; he even invited me to dine with him. 
"You tome, sir, you tome, we will dine together; 1 have got some 
vtxlka brought on foot trom Kiev, and my cook has been in Paris. He 
serves such fricassees, be makes such pasties, that you can only lick 
your fingers and Uiw down to him, the rascal. A man of culturel 
Only It IS a long time since I thrashed him, he is getting spoilt with 
me. ... It IS a gocxl thing sou remii '‘'d me. ... Do come. I’d invite 
you to come tonlas. onls somehow 1 am out of sorts, down in the 
mouth— in fact, tjuiie knocked up I am a sick man, you know, a 
potir creature. .MaylK sou sson’t Iseliese it. . . . Well, good-bye, sir, it 
IS lime for me to set viil. 4 \iul sour little trap yonder is ready. And 
tell Foma he had iKtter not come across me; 1 should give him such 
a sentimental greeting that he . . ." 

But his last words were out ot hearing; the carnage, dr«wn by 
four strong horses, sanished in clouds of dust. My chaise loo wa* 
ready; I got into it and sse at once those through the little town. 
"Of course this gentleman is exaggerating," 1 thought; “he is too angry 
and cannot be im| irtial But, again, all that he said about uncle was 
very remarkable. Sti that makes tsvo jKople in the same story, that 
uncle IS in love with that voung h ’•. . . . H’m! Shall 1 get married 
or not?" *I*his time I meditated in earnest. 
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MY UNCLE 


X MUST own I was actually a little daunted. My romantic dreanu 
suddenly seemed to me extremely queer, even rather stupid, as soon 
as 1 readied Stepantchikovo. That was about five o’clock in the after* 
noon. The road ran by the manor house. 1 saw again after long ab* 
aenoe the immense garden in which some happy days of my childhood 
had been passed, and which I had often seen afterwards in my dreams, 
in the dormitories of the various schools which undertook my educa* 
don. I jumped out of the carriage and walked across the garden to 
die house. I very much wanted to arrive unannounced, to inquire 
lior my uncle, to fetch him out and to talk to him first of all. And so 
1 dkL Passing down the avenue of lime-trees hundreds of years old, 
I went up on to the verandah, from which one passed by a glass door 
into the inner rooms. The verandah was surrounded bv ilower-beds 
nod adorned with pots of expensive tiowers. Here I met one of the 
natives, old Gavnla, ssho had at one time looked after me and was 
now the honoured valet of my unde. I'he old fellow was wearing 
yectades, and was holding in his hand a manus<.ripi book which 
he was reading with great attention. I had seen him three years before 
in Petersburg, where he had come with m> uncle, and so he rccog* 
nieed me at once. With exclamations of joy he fell lo kissing my hand. 
And as he did so the spectacles fell off his nose on to the floor. Such 
devotion on the part of the old man touihril me very much. But dis* 
tnrbcd by my recent conversation with Mr. ifahicheyev, 1 looked first 
•I the suspicious manuscript book which had been in (iavrila’s hands. 

*'Whais this, Gavrib’ Surely they have not begun leaching you 
Flench too?" 1 asked the old man. 

*niey are teaching me in my old age, like a starling, sir," (iavrila 
■ntwered mournfully. 

*T>dcs Foma himwlf teach ymP" 

*’Yei, sir; a very clever man hr must l>e.’' 

**Noi a doubt that he is clever! Dues he teach you by conversations?" 
a copy boidt, sir." 

*1b that what you have in your hands’ Ah! French words in Russian 
kners, a sharp dodge! You give in to such a blockhead, such an ananc 
fanl, arcnY you asha med , GavrUa?" I cried, instantly forgetting my 
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xAty theories about Foma Fromitch for which I had e«iig tit it so ho^ 
foom Mr. Bahtcheyev. 

**How can he be a fool, sir,** answered the old man, "if he manage s 
our betters as he does?** 

“H’m, perhaps you are right, Gavrila,** I muttered, pulled up by this 
remark. ‘‘Take me to my uncle.** 

"My falcon! But I can*t show myself, I dare not, I have begun to be 
afraid even of him. 1 sit here in my misery and step behind the 6ower> 
beds when he is pleased to come out.** 

"But why .ire you afraid?” 

"I didn't know my lesson this morning. Foma Fomitch made me 
go down on my knees, but 1 didn’t stay on my knees. I am too dd, 
Sergey Alcxandroviich, for them to play such tricks with me. The 
master was pleased to lie vexed at my disobeying Foma Fomitch, *he 
takes trouble about your education, old grey-beard,* said he; ‘he wants 
to teach you the pronunciation.* So here I am walking to and £r> 
repeating the viKabulary. Foma Fomitch promised to examine me 
again this evening.” 

It scemetl to me that there was something obscure about this. 

“There must Ik vimething connected with French,” I thought* 
"which the old man laniiot explain.” 

“One i|uestiun, (iavrila: what sort of man is he? Good-looking 
tall?" 

“Foma Fomitch’ No. sir, he's an i 'v hitlc scrub of a man." 

“H*ml Wait a bit, (iasrila, (lerhaps it can be all set right; in fact, 
I can promise you it certainly will be set right. But . . . where is my 
uncle?” 

“He IS iKhind the stables seeing some peasants. The old men have 
come from Kapitonovko to pav their res{Kcts to him. They had heard 
that they were iKing m.ule oscr to Foma Fomitch. They want to beg 
not to he.” 

"But why iKhind the stables’” 

"They arc irighiened, sir. . . 

1 did, in fact, find mv unde iKhind the stables. There he was, 
standing iKfore a ,:roup <*t |K.i$anis who sverc bowing down to the 
ground and earnestly entreating him. L'ncle was explaining something 
to them with warmth. I went up iiul called to him. He turned round 
and we rushed into each other's arms. 

He was extremely glad to sec me; hi$ delight was almost ccstati& 
He hugged me, pressed my hands, as though his own son had returned 
« him after escaping some mortal danger, as though by my arrival 
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1 Jiad racued him from mme mortal danger and brought with me the 
Mlatkm of all his perplexities, as well as joy and lifelong happiness for 
him and all whom he loved. Uncle would not have consented to be 
happy alone. After the first outburst of delight, he got into such a fuss 
that at last he was quite flustered and bewildered. He showered ques> 
tions upon me, wanted to take me at once to see his family. We were 
just going, but my uncle turned back, wishing to present me first to 
die peasants of Kapitonovko. Then, I remember, he suddenly began 
talking, apropos of I don’t know what, of some Mr. Korovkin, a 
remarkable man whom he had met three days iKtore, on the high road, 
and whom he was \cry impatiently expecting to pay him a visit. Then 
hedn^ped Mr. Korovkin too and x|x>ke of something else. 1 lixiked at 
him with enjoyment. Answering his hurried questions, 1 told him 
that 1 did not want to go into the sersKC, but to continue my studies. 
As soon as the subiect of study was bri>a«.hed. my uncle at once knitted 
his brows and assumed an extraordinarily solemn air. Ix.irning that 
of late I had been engaged on mineralogs, he raised his head and 
looked about him proudly, as though he had himselt, alone and un- 
aided, discovered the whole of tha' sciciue and written all that was 
published about it. I have mentioned already that he cherished the 
most disinterested reverence for the word “science,’* the more duinter- 
ested that he himself had no scientific knowledge whales er. 

"Ah, my boy, there are jxrople in the world who know everything," 
he said to me once, his eyes sparkling with enthusiasm. '‘One sits 
among them, listens, and one knosss one understands nothing of it 
all, and yet one loves it. .\nd why ' because it is in the cause of reform, 
of enlightenment, of the general wrltarr! 'I hat I do understand. Here 
1 now travel by train, and my Ilyusha, perhaps, mas tly through the 
air. . . . And then trade, manutacturrs—those channels, so to say . . . 
shat is, I mean, turn it which way you will, it’s of service. ... It is of 
aervke, isn't it.’" 

But to return to our meeting. 

"But wait a bit, wait a bit, my dear," hr licgan s^seaking rapidly 
and rubbing his hands, "you will see a man! A rare man, I tell you, a 
learned man, a rrun of Hiencc; ‘he will survivr his century.' It s a good 
•ayil^ isn’t it, 'will survive his century'^ Foma explained it to me. 
. . . Wait a little, 1 will imriMluce sou to him." 

"Are you speaking of Foma F'omitch, uncle?" 

"Nfly CO, my dear, I wJ« speaking of Korovkin, though Foma too, 
be too , . . but 1 am simply calking of Korovkin just now," he added. 
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lor fame unknown reason turning crimson, and seeming onhamiiirif 
as soon as Foma’s name was mentioned. 

"What sciences is he studying, uncle?” 

"Science, my boy, science, science in general. I can’t tell you which 
exactly, 1 only know that it is science. How he speaks about railwaysl 
And, you know,” my uncle added in a half-whisper, screwing his 
right eye significandy, “just a little of the free-thinker. I noticed it^ 
espeaally when he was speaking of marriage and the family . . . ill’s 
a pity I did not understand much of it myself (there was no time), 
1 would have told you all about it in detail. And he is a man of die 
noblest qualities, tool I have invited him to visit me, I am expecting 
him from hour to hour.” 

Meanwhile the peasants were gazing at me with round eyes and 
open mouths as though at some marvel. 

“Lasten, uncle,” I interrupted him; “I believe I am hindering the 
peasants. No doubt they have come about something urgent. What do 
they want? I must own 1 sus[)cct something, and 1 should be very 
gbd to hear . . .” 

Unde suddenly seemed nervous and flustered. 

“Oh, yesi 1 had forgotten. Here, you sec . . . what is one to do 
with them ? They have got a notion — and 1 should very much likg to 
know who first started it— they have got a notion, that 1 am givii|g 
them away together with the whole of Kapitonovko — do you remem- 
ber Kapitonovko? We used to dri ' out there in the evenings widi 
dear Katya— the whole of Kapitonovko with the sixty-eight souls in k 
to Fonu Fomitch. *Wc don’t want to leave you,’ they say, and that is 
all about it.” 

“So It IS not true, uncle, you are not giving him Kapitonovko^" 
I cried, almost rapturously. 

“1 never thought of it, it never entered my headl And from whom 
did you hear it? Once one drops a word, it is all over the p.aoe. And 
why do they so dislike Foma^ VV’ait a little, Sergey, 1 will introduce 
you to him," he added, gbncing at me timidly, as though he were 
aware in me, too, of hostility towards Foma Fomitch. “He is a wonder- 
ful man, my boy “ 

"We want no one but you, no one!" the peasants suddenly wailed 
in chorus. "You arc our father, w.- are your children!” 

"Listen, uncle,” 1 said. "I have not seen Foma Fomitch yet, but . . . 
you see ... 1 have heard something. 1 must confess that I met Mr* 
Bahtcheyev to^lay. However, 1 have my own idea on that subfoct* 
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Aiqnmqf* wide^ finish with the peasants and let them go^ and let us 
lidk \sf ourselves without witnesses. 1 must own, that’s what 1 have 
ctNne for. . . 

*To be sure, to be sur^” my uncle assented; "to be sure. We’ll dis- 
miss the peasants and then we can have a talk, you know, a friendly, 
atfectionate, thorough ulk. Come,” he went on, speaking rapidly and 
addressing the peasants, “you can go now, my friends. And for the 
future come to me whenever there is need; straight to me, and come 
at any time.” 

’’You are our father, we are your children! Do not give us to Foma 
Fomitch for our uniloing! All we, poor {People, are beseeching youl” 
the peasants shouted once more. 

^See what fools! But 1 am not giving you away, I tell you.” 

*^Qr he’ll never leave off teaching us, sour honour. He dtxs nothing 
but teach the fellows here, so they say.” 

’’Why, you don’t mean to say he is teaching you French.’” 1 cried, 
almost in alarm. 

“Noi sir, so far God has had mercy on us!” answered one of the 
peasants, probably a great talker, a rcd-hairetl man with .i huge luld 
patch on the back of his head, with a long, scanty, wedge-shaped lieard, 
udkkh moved as he talked as though it w'ere a separate individual. 
"No, sir, so far God has had mercy on us.” 

“But what does he teach you.’" 

“Well, your honour, what he teaches us, in a manner of s(«eaking, 
it buying a gold casket to keep a brass farthing in.” 

“How do you mean, a brass farthing’" 

’^Seryozha, you are mistaken, it’s a slander'” ,ried my uncle, turning 
crimson and looking tcrribl> emixirrassed. "'Ihc f(«>ls have miiunder- 
Stood what was said to them. He merels . . . there was nothing about 
0 brass farthing, lltere is no nee<l for you to undersianci everything, 
and shout at the top of your >ou.r,” ms uncle continued, addressing 
the peasant reproachfully. “One wants to do you goo<l and you don’t 
Bpd ffst a nd, and make an uprf«ar!" 

*Upoo my word, urulr, tca>hing them French’” 

"That’s for the uke of pronunciation, Scryo/ha, simply for the 
pnmimciatioa,” said my uncle in an imploring voice. ’’Me said him- 
idftbat h was for the take of the pronunciation. . . . Besides, some- 
rittOf Special happened in connection with this, which you know 
■mwImiij about and so yrni cannot juelge. You mutt investigate first and 
dMO IdiimCi ... It is easy to find fault!" 

Thic what arc you ab^?” I shouted, turning impetuously to ihr 
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peaMots again. *Tou ought to speak straight out. You dmuld say. 
This won’t do, Foma Fomitch, this is how it ought to bel* You have 
got a tongue, haven’t you?” 

**Whert is the mouse who will bell the cat, your honour? ‘I aw* 
teaching you, ckxlhoppcrs, cleanliness and order,’ he says. *Why is 
your shirt not clean?’ Why, one is always in a sweat, that’s why it 
isn’t clean! One can’t change every day. Cleanliness won’t save you and 
dirt won’t kill you.” 

“And ltx)k here, the other day he came to the threshing floor,” began 
another (Kasant, a tall, lean fellow all in patches and wearing wretched 
bark shtics, apparently one of those men who are always discontented 
about something and always have some vicious venomous word ready 
in reserve. Till then he h.id been hidden behind the backs of the other 
peasants, had t>ccn listening in gl«M>my silence, and had kept all the 
time on his fate an ambiguous, bitterly subtle smile. “He came to 
the threshing flo<»r. ‘Do )«hi know,’ he said, ‘how many miles it is to 
the sun*' ‘Why, ubo tan tell* Sutb learning is not for us but for the 
gentry.’ ‘No,’ says be: 'sou arc a f«H>l, a lout, you don’t understand 
what IS gfMMi (or sou; but I,' said he, ‘am an astronomer! I know all 
CkkI’s planets.’ ” 

“Well, and did he tell sou how manv miles it is to the sun?” my 
uncle put in, siuldenlv reviving and ssinking gaily to me, as though to 
say, “Sec what’s toming'” 

‘‘Y’es, he «lid tell us bow mans," 'le ,'casant anssvered reluctantly, 
not cx|scs.ting susb a (|U(stion. 

"Well, hosv mans di»l he sas. how many ex.sctlv*" 

“Y'our honour must know In-st, sve lisc m darkness." 

“Oh, 1 kiiosv, ms Uts. but tlo s.ui icmcmlicr?” 

"W’hy, he saul it woiiUl be so many bundreds or thousands, it sivas 
a big iitimlKr, he sank More than sou touKl carry in three cartloads.” 

“Try anti rcmemlKr, brt>tbcr! 1 dare say sou thought it svould be 
about a mile, that sou stuiUl reash up t«> it svith your hand. No, my 
boy; you sec, the c.uth is like a rouiu! ball, do you understand*” my 
uncle went on, de'^ribing a sphere in the air with his hands. 

The |Kas.int snidctl bitterly. 

“Yes, like a IwH. it hangs in the air of itself and moves round the 
sun. And the sun stantls still, only seems to you that it mostes. 
There’s a queer thing! .And the man svho discovert this was Captain 
Cook, a navigator , . . devil only knows who did discover it," Iw 
added in a half-whisper, turning to me. “!• know nothing^ about it 
myself my boy. ... Do you know how far it is to the sun?” 
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.”*1 dan vilely** 1 answered^ lodung with surprise at all this scene. 
*Val is what I think: of course ignorance means slovenliness; 
but on the other hand ... to teach peasants astronomy . . .” 

**Just so^ just so, slovenliness,” my uncle assented, delighted with my 
which struck him as extremely apt. ”A noble thought! 
Slovenliness precisely! That is what I have always said . . . that is, I 
never said so, but 1 felt it. Do you hear?” he aied to the peasants. 
“Ignorance is as bad as slovenliness, it's as bad as dirt. That’s why 
Foma wanted to teach you. He wanted to teach you something good— 
that was all right. That's as good as serving one’s country — it’s as good 
as any official rank. So you sec what science is! Well, that’s enough, 
that’s enough, my friends, (lo, in (iod’s name; and 1 am gbd, glad. 
... Don’t worry yourselves, 1 won't forsake you.” 

“Protect us, father!” 

“Let us breathe freely!” 

And the peasants plum(x;d down at his feet. 

“Come, come, that's nonsense. Ifou down lo (mhI and sour Czar, 
and not to me. . . . G>mc, go alonit, Uhasc well, he deserving . . . 
and all that. You know,” he said, turning sii<idcnls to rne as soon as 
the peasants had gone aw as, and iKaming ssith pleasure, ' the {Kasant 
loves a kind word, am! a little present would do no harm. Shall 1 give 
diem something, eh’ What elo you think ^ In honour ol your arrival 
. . . Shall 1 or not’” 

“But you are a kind ot Frol Silin, unde, a henesolent {Krson, I see.” 
*XMi, one can’t help it, my Uw, one e.in't help it; that's nothing. 1 
have been meaning to give them a present for a long time,” he said, as 
dMM^gh excusing himself. ".\fu! as tor sour thinking it funny of me 
to give the peasants a lesson in science, I simply did that, my boy, in 
***%**» at seang you, Seryo/ha. I simply ss anted the {Kasants to hear 
how many miles it was to the sun and ga|ic in wonder. It's amusing to 
•ee diem gape, my dear. . . . One seems to reiouc over them. Only, 
aqf boy, don’t speak in the drawing>room of my having had an intcf' 
idew with the peasants, you know. I met them l»ehind the stables on 
purpose that we should not be seen. It was im()o»sibtc to have it thcre^ 
aqr boy; it is a dclKaic business, ami indeed they came in secret them* 
•dives. I did it more for their sake. . . ." 

“Wdl, here I have come, uncle,” I began, changing the convcrtaclon 
•ad ansioui to get to the chief pcNni at t;uickly as ptnaiUe. “I must 
ovm your letur so surprised me that I . . .” 

“Ily dear, not a word of that,” my uncle interrupted, as chough 
{••fa^poidivcly tboppifif his voice. “Afterwards, afterward^ all that 
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diall be ei^ilaiiied. I have, perhapa, acted wraogly to wa r da you, velji 
wron^y, perhapa. . . 

“Act^ wrongly towards me, uncle?” 

"Afterwards, afterwards, my dear, afterwardsi It Aall all be 
explained. But what a fine fellow you have grown I My dear boyl 
How eager I have been to see you! I wanted to pour out my heart, so 
to speak . . . you are clever, you arc my only hope . . . you apd 
Korovkin. I must mention to you that they are all angry with you 
here. Mind, be careful, don’t bo rash.” 

“Angry with mc^” I asked, looking at uncle in wonder, unable to 
understand how 1 could have angered people with whom I was as yet 
unacquainted. “Angry with me?” 

“Yes, with you, my boy It can’t be helped! Foma Fomitch is a little 
. . . and . . . well . . . mother following his example. Be careful, re* 
spectful, don’t contradict. The great thing is to be rcspectfuL . . 

"To Foma Fomitch, do you mean, uncle?” 

“It can’t be helped, mv dear; you sec, I don’t defend him. Certainly 
he has his faults, (Krhaps, and especially just now, at this particular 
moment. . . . Ah, Servorha dear, how it all worries me. And if only 
it could be scttle<l comfortably, if only we could all be satisfied and 
happy! . . . But who has not faults? We are not perfect oursehre^ 
are we?” 

"Upon my word, uncle! Consider what he is doing. . . .” 

“Oh, my dearl It’s all trivial nc -'nsc, nothing morel Here, £or 
instance, let me tell you, he is angry with me, and what for, do you 
suppose? . . . Though perhaps it’s my own fault. ... I’d better tdl 
you afterwards. . . 

“But do you know, uncle, I have formed an idea of my own about 
it,” 1 interrupted, in haste to give expression to my theory. Indeed, we 
both seemed nervous and hurried. “In the first place, he ha* been a 
buffoon; that has mortified him, rankled, outraged his ideal; and that 
has made his cluractn embittered, morbid, resentful, so to say, against 
all humanity. . . . But it one could reconcile him with mankmd, if 
one could bring him luck to himself . . 

“Just so, just KS* wHcd my untie, delighted; “that’s just it. A gener* 
ous ideal And in fact it would be <himcful, ungenerous of us to blame 
himl Just sol . . . Oh, my dear, you understand me; you have brought 
me oomfortl If only things could be set straight, somdiowl Do you 
know, 1 am afraid to show myself. Here you have come, and 1 shill 
certai^ catch it from theml” 
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*Utid(b i£ diat'i how it is . . .” I began, disconcerted by this 
OQI^Mioil. 

')<|i(Mio-iioI For nothing in the world,” he aied, clutching my hands. 
*Y<KI are my guest and I wish it!” 

*Vncle, tdl me at once,” I l)cgjn insistently, “why did you send 
£or me? What do you expect of me, and, above all, in what way have 
you been to blame towards me?” 

**My dear, don't ask. Afterwards, aftenv.'rds; all that shall be 
caqdained afterwards. I have lieen very much to blame, perhaps, but I 
wanted to act like an honest man, and . . . and . . . you shall marry 
herl You will marry her, if there is one grain of gentlemanly feeling in 
you,** he added, Hushing all over with some sudden feeling and warmly 
and enthusiastically pressing my hand. “Hut enough, not another 
word, you will soon see for yourself. It will dei^nd on you. . . . l*he 
great thing is that you should be liked, that you should make a good 
impression. Above all — don’t be nervous.” 

“Come, listen, uncle. Whom have you gi>t there’ 1 must own 1 have 
been so little in society, that . . .” 

“That you are rather frightenctl,” put in my unilc, smiling. "Oh, 
that’s no matter. Cheer up, they are all our own jicoplc' llie great 
thing is to be bold and not afraid. 1 keep feeling anxious about you. 
Whom have we got there, you ask’ Yes, who is there’ ... In the first 
place, my m€)thcr,” he began hurriedly. "Do you remcmlser mamma 
or not? The most kind-hearted, generous W’oman, no airs about her — 
dial one can say; a little of the old sch(x>l, (lerhaps, hut that’s all to the 
good. To be sure she sometimes takes fancies into her head, you know, 
will say one thing and another; she is scxrd with me now, but it is 
my own fault, 1 know it is my owm fault. And the fact is— you know 
abe is what is called a grande dame, a grnrr il's l.idy . . her husband 

was a most excellent man. To begin with, hr was a general, a most 
cokivaicd man; he left no pro(>rrts, hut he was covrrrd w'lih wounds 
'—lie was deserving of respect, in fact. 'Ilirn there’s Miss Pcrc))elitsyn; 
WcO, she ... I don’t kruiw ...<>( late she has hern rather . . . her char* 
nocr is so . . . but one mustn’t find fault with every one. llirre, never 
mind her . . . you mustn’t imagine she is in a menial (position, she’s a 
mafor’s daugluer herself, my boy, she is mother's confulante and 
bNmiriie, my dear' *rhcn there is my sister Praskovya Ilyinitchna. 
Wcllt there is no need to say much about her, she is simple and good* 
■amifd, a bit fussy, but what a heartf The heart is the great thing. 
Tlwiqb *hc is niiddlc.afed, yet, do you know, I really Mieve that 
quarr fdlow Bahtcheyev is tnaking up to her. He wants to make a 
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auitdi of it. But, mind you don't say a won^ it is a aecMll Wdl, and 
who else is there? 1 won’t tell you about the children, you will see foe 
yourself. It’s Ilyusha’s nameday to-morrow. . . . Why there, I was 
almost forgetting, wc have had staying with us for the last month Ivan 
Ivanitch Mizintchikov, your second cousin, I believe; yes, of course 
he is your second cousin! He has lately given up his commission; he 
was a lieutenant in the Hussars; still a young man. A noble soull Bmv 
you know, he has got through his money. I really can’t think how 
he managed to get rid of it. Though indeed he had next to no thing s 
but anyway he got through it and ran into debt. . . . Now he is staying 
with me. I didn’t know him at all till lately; he came and introduced 
himself. He is a dc.ir fellow, good-humoured, quiet and respectfuL No 
one gets a word our of him. He is always silent. Foma calls him in 
jest the ‘silent stranger’ — he doesn’t mind; he isn’t vexed. Foma's 
s.iti$ricd, he says Ivan’s not very bright. And Ivan never contradicts 
him, hut always falls in with everything he says. H’ml he seems so 
crushed . . . hut there, (kkI bless him, you will see for yourself. There 
arc guests from the town, Pavel Scmsonitch Obnoskin and his mother; 
he’s young but a man of superior mind, something mature, steadhttt, 
you know . . . only I don't know how to express it; and what’s more, 
of the highest principles; strut morals. .\nd lastly there is staying with 
us, you know, a l.idv sailed latvana Ivanovna; she, too, may be a 
ilistant relation. You don't know her. She is not quite young, that one 
must own, but . . . sbe is not with * a::ractions: she is rich enough 
to buy Stepantshikovo twue over, she has only btely come into her 
money, and has h.ul a \srctt.bed time ot it till now. Please, Seryozha, 
my Imiv, Ik caretul: she is stub a nervous inv.ilid . . . something phan- 
tasmagoria! in her cbar.u.tci, you know. Well, you are a gentleman, 
ytiu will uiulrtsiand; she has had troubles, you know, one has to be 
doulilv careful with a jKrson who has had troublesi But you mustn\ 
im.igine anything, vou know. Of course she has her weaknesses; sraw- 
limes she is in such a hurrv, she sjKaks so fast, that she says the wrong 
thing. Not that she lies, don’t imagine that ... it all comes, my boy, 
from a pure and noble heart, so to s.iy. 1 mean, even if she docs say 
something false, u’s simpiv from excess of noble-heartedness, so to ny 
— ski you understand?’’ 

1 fancied that mv uncle was hc'.ioly confused. 

"Listen, uncle,’’ I iKgan. "I am so fond of you . . . forgive the direct 
question: are you going to marry some one here or not? ’ 

"Why, from whom did you hear that?" he answered, blushutg liki 
• child. "You tee. my dear .. . I’U tell you all ibout it; in the Hrtt plafi^ 
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f MUMIIiaii^ ID get named. Mamna» my sister to some extent, and 
inmedl an Fona Fomitch, whom mamma worships— and with good 
leaaoil, with good reason, he has done a great deal for her— they all 
want me to marry that same Tatyana Ivanovna, as a sensible step for 
da benefit of aU. Of course they desire nothing but my good — 1 under- 
•land that, of course; but nothing will induce me to marry — 1 have 
made up my mind about that. In spite of that I have not succeeded in 
giviiig than a decided answer, I have not said yes, or no. It always 
hqipens like that with me, my buy. They thought that I had consented 
and are insisting that to-morrow, in honour of the festive occasion, 
1 dwuld declare myself . . . and so there is such a tluuer in preparation 
for ttMnorrow that I really don’t know what line to take! And licsides, 
Foma Fomitdi, 1 don’t know why, is vexed ith me, and mamma is 
mou I must say, my boy, I have simply Ixren reckoning on you and on 
Korovkin. ... 1 wanted to |M)ur out mv troubles, so to sav. . . .” 

“But how can Korovkin be of any use in this matter, uncle?” 

*kfo will help, he will help, my dear— he is a wonderful man; in 
diori; a man of learning' I build u(K>n h>tn as on a riKk; a man who 
would conquer anything' How he ${)caks of domestic happinessi I 
most own 1 have been reckoning on you too; I thought you might 
faring them to reason, (amstder and |udgc . . . granted that I have been 
io bbme, really to blame — I understand all that— 1 am not without 
fceliwg- But all the same I might be torgiven some day ' 1 hen how well 
i should get on together! Oh, my boy, how mv Sashenka has grown 
np^ shell be thinking of getting married directU ' What a fine boy my 
fa^ become! I'o-morrow is his nameday. But I am afraid for 
ttf Sashenka — that’s the trouble.” 

*Unclel Whae is my p(«rtmanieau ’ 1 will change my things and 
flMke my appearance in a minute, and then . . 

*1d the uppa room, my hiiy, in the ufiper room. I gave orders be- 
fawhind that as soon as you arrived >ou slwmid lie taken straight up 
AtfC^ so that no one should sec you Y'rs, yes, change your things! 
Thai's capital, captul, first rate. And meanwhile I will (ireivare them 
flB • link. Wdl, good luck to US* Y‘ou know, my hoy, we must be 
tl^plomatic. One u forced to liecome a 1 alley rand. Hut thac, neva 
IBlnd. They are drinking tea there iwrw We have tea early. Fonu 
fhmiisli likes to have his tea as soon as he wakes up; it is baler, you 
fcamr* Wdl, 111 go m, then, and you make baste and ftdlow me, dMl 
iamt ne aloue; u wdl be awkward for me, my boy. alone. . . . Bui, 
iHif I have anothrr favour to ask of you: don’t cry out at me in ibere 
m fwi dUI out hoe jurt now— will you? If you want to make soaaa 
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critkitiii you can nudce it afterwards here when we arealHie; tOI fhlW 
hcdd yourself in and wait! You see, I have put my foot in it alroai^ 
with them. They are annoyed with me. . . 

"1 say, uncle, from all that I have seen and heard it seems to me 
that you . . .** 

“That 1 am as soft as butter, eh? Don’t mind speaking outl** he 
interrupted me quite unexpectedly. “There is no help for it, my bey* 
I know it myself. Well, so you will come? Come as quick as you can* 
please!” 

Going upstairs, I hurriedly opened my portmanteau, remembering 
my uncle’s instructions to come down as soon as possible. As I was 
dressing, 1 realized that 1 had so far learned scarcely anything 1 wanted 
to know, though I had been talking to my uncle for a full hour. That 
struck me. Only one thing was pretty clear to me: my uncle was 
set upon my getting married; consequently, all rumours to the oppoaiti^ 
that is. that my uncle was in love with the same lady himself, were 
wide of the mark. I remember that I was much agitated. Among other 
things the thought (Kcurred to me that by my coming, and by my sk 
lence, I had almost made a promise, given my word, lx>und mysdf fat 
ever. “It is easy,’’ I thought, “it is easy to say a word which will bind 
one, hand and foot, for ever. And I have not yet seen my proposed 
bride!” And again: why this antagonism towards me on the part 
the whole family? Why were they Ixiund to take a hostile attitude to 
my coming, as my uncle said they < ' ’ And what a strange part my 
uncle was playing here in his own house? What was the cause of hb 
secretiveness? Whv these worries and alarms? 1 must own that it all 
struck me suddenly as something quite senseless; and my romantic 
and heroic dreams i<Kik flight completely at the first contact with 
reality. Only now after my conversation with my uncle, I suddenly 
realized all the incongruity and eccentricity of his proposition, and 
that no one but my uncle would have been capable of making sudi a 
proposal and in such circumstances. I realized, too, dtat 1 was some- 
thing not unlike a ford for galloping here full speed at his first word, ill 
high delight at his suggestion. I was dressing hurriedly, absoibed in 
my agitating doubts, so that 1 did not at first notice the man who waa 
waiting on me. 

“Will your honour wear the AuciaTda coloured tie or the one widi 
the little checks on it?” the man asked suddenly, addreoing me wkh 
exceptionally mawkish obsequiousness. 

I l^anced at him, and it seemed to me that he, too, was worthy ol 
utentkm. He waa a man still young, for a fluhkey wdl dressed, quilt 
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it wdt m man) i pronndal dandy. The brown coot, the white 
hmec lM a ^ the straw*cobured waistcoat, the patent-leather boots and the 
pink lie had evidently been selected with intention. All this was bound 
at once to attract attention to the young dandy’s refined taste. The 
watch-chain was undoubtedly displayed with the same object. He was 
pak^ even greenish in face, and had a long hooked nose, thin and 
remarkably white, as though it were made of china. The smile on his 
thin lips expressed melancholy, a refined melancholy, however. His 
large prominent eyes, which looked as though made of glass, had an 
ertraordinarily stupid expression, and yet there was a gleam of refine- 
ment in them. His thin soft ears were stuffed up with cotton wixil — 
abo a refinement. His long, scanty, flaxen hair was curled and {xnnaded. 
His hands were white, clean, and might have ticen washed in rose- 
water; his fingers ended in extremely long dandified pink nails. All 
diis indicated a spoilt and idle fop. He lis()cd and mispronounced the 
letter *’r** in fashionable stsle, raised and dropfied his eves, sighed and 
gave himself incredibly affected airs, lie smelt of scent. He was short, 
fedrle and flabby-looking, and moval ab«>ut w’lth knees and haunches 
hent, probably thinking this the height of refinement — in fact, he was 
saturated with refinement, subtlety and an extraordinary sense of his 
own dignity. This bst characteristic displeased me, I don't know why, 
and moved me to wrath. 

^So that tie is Adelaida colour'" I asked, |iM>king severely at the 

young valet 

Tea, Adelaida,” he answered, with undisturi>cd refinement. 

TAnd is there an Agrafena colour’" 

"Noi, sir, there cannot be such a colour." 

-Why not?" 

-Agrafena is not a (x>lite name, sir.” 

•Not pohtel Why not.’" 

-Why, Adelaida, wc all know, is a foreign name anvw ly. a ladylike 
but any low peasant woman can Ik called Agrafena." 

-Are you out of your mind’" 

-Ntmir.l am in my right mind, sir. ()t ermrsr you arc free to call 
me any sort of name, but many generals and even some counts in 
hioacpw and Petersburg have been pleased with my conversation, sir." 
"And what's your name?" 

-Vidoplyasov.- 

-Ah, so you are Vidoplyamv 

"fom an, atr.* 

-Wdk wan a bit, my lad, and I will make your acquaintance.- 
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"It is s om e th i n g like Bedlam her^" I thmiglir to myi d f as 1 weiDt 
downstairs. 


[ w ] 

AT TEA 

T' EA was being served in the room that gave on to the verandah 
where I had that afternoon met Gavrila. I was much perturbed by my 
uncle’s mysterious warnings in regard to the reception awaiting me- 
Youih is sometimes excessively vain, and youthful vanity is almost 
always cowardly. And so it was extremely unpleasant for me when 
immediately going in at the dfxir and seeing the whole party round 
the tea*tablc, I stumbled over a rug, staggered, and recovering my bal> 
ance, flew unexix-ctetlly into the middle of the room. As overwhelmed 
with confusi»)n as though I hail at one stroke lost my career, my honour 
and my gtxKl name, I stixul without moving, turning as red as a crab 
and looking with a senseless stare at the company. 1 mention this inci- 
dent, in itself so trivial, onl\ iKcausc of the effect it had on my state of 
mind during the whole of that day, and consequently my attitude to 
some of the personages of my story. I tried to bow, did not fully suc- 
ceed, turned redder than ever, flew up to my uncle and clutched at his 
hand. 

"How do you do. uncle?” 1 gasjKil out breathlessly, intending to 
s.iy something quite ditferrnt and much cleverer, but to my own sur- 
prise 1 said nothing but "How do you do?” 

"(dad to sec you, gl.id to sec you. my boy,” answered my uncle, dis- 
tressed on my .inount. "You know, wc have met already. Don*t be 
nervous, please,” he .uldcd in a whisjxrr, “it’s a thing that mav happen 
to any one. and worse still, one sometimes falls flat! . . . /snd now, 
mother, let me intriKlucc to you: this is our young man; he is a little 
overcome at the moment, but 1 am sure you will like him. My nephew, 
Sergey Alexandrovitih.” he addeil, addressing the company. 

Hut before goms on with tny story, allow me, gentle reader, to intn^ 
duce to you by name the compuiy in which 1 suddenly found myselL 
This it essential to the orderly sequence of my narrative. 

The party consisted of several ladies and two men besides my unde 
and me. Foma Fomitch, whom I was so eager to sec, and who— even 
then 1 felt it — was absolute monarch in the •house, was not there; he 
was conspicuous by his absence, and seemed to have taken with Un 



iftlMilttnBM from die room. They all looked gloomy aod worried. 
OmoBvld not help notkifiig it from the first glance; embarrassed and 
|[(paal m I was at the moment, I yet discerned that my uncle, for in* 
was almost as upset as I was, though he was doing his utnnoit 
tooooceal his anxiety under a show of ease. Something was lying like 
a heavy wdght on his heart. One of the two gentlemen in the room 
was a young man about five-and-twenty, who turned out to be the 
Obnoskin my uncle had spoken uf that afternoon, praising his iniellU 
genoe and high principles. I did not take to this gentleman at all, 
everything about him savoured of vulgar chic; his dress, in spite of its 
elar, was shabby and common; his face looked, somehow, shabby too. 
His thin flaxen moustaches like a beetle's whiskers, and his unsuccess* 
frll wisps of beard, were evidently intended to show that he was a man 
of independent character and (serbaps advanced ideas, lie was con- 
tinually screwing up his escs, smiling uith an afTcctatinn of malice; he 
threw himself into attitudes on his ch nr, and re|)catcdl> stared at me 
thrmigh his eyeglass; but when 1 turned to him, he immediately 
dropped his eyeglass and seemed overcome with alarm. 'Hie other 
gcntlenun was young too, being aiiout twenty -eii;bt. He was my 
couan, Mizintchiknv. He certainly was extremely silent. He did not 
nttcr a single word at tea, and did not laugh when every one else 
hit^bcd; but I saw in him no sign ot that "crushed” condition my 
■nek had detected; on the contrarv, the look in his light brown eyes 
ClgM'eued resoluteness and a certain decision of characirr. Mi/.inichikov 
WM dark and rather go«MMooking, with hkick luir; lie was very cor* 
inctly dressed — at my unde's exixrnsc, .is I learned later. C)f the bdies 
dbe one 1 noticed first of all from her spiteful anaemic face was Miss 
AMpelitsyn. She was sitting near .Madime la Cicneralc— of whom I 
wiO give a special account later -not liesulc her, but defacntially a 
Ikde b eh i n d; she was continuallv tirnding down ami whispering 
WfftTfbtwg into the car of her patroness. l‘wo or three elderly lady 
■^pipaniom were sitting alnolutcly mute in a row by the window, 
gHciiig open-eyed at .Madame la (>enrrale and waiting respectfully for 
dbeir tea. My atteniKm was attracted also b> a fat, absolutely redundant 
lldy, of about fifty, dressed very tastciruly and gaudily, wearing rouge, 
I bdieve, though she had hardly any teeth except blackened and 
hraken stumps; this fact did not, however, prevent her from rnindog* 
Hiwwing up her eyes, dressing in the height of fashion and almost 
Mlhii^ eyes. She was hung round with chains, and bke Monskiir 
OhacMlim ww cootin u ally turoiiig her lorgnette on me. This was hk 
mlher. PinMkotrya llyinhchna, my meek aunt, was pouriog out ^ 
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tea. She obvkNidy would have liked to »*"^>«^<*** me one klii|||j 
acpanition» and of course to have shed a few tears on the ht|k 

die did not dare. Everything here was, it seemed, iti«W rigoranf 
control. Near her was sitting a very pretty black-eyed girl of 
who looked at me intently with childish curiosity— my cousin 
Finally, and perhaps most conspicuous of all, was a very strange hidy^ 
dressed richly and extremely youthfully, though she was far horn Iwmg 
in her first youth and must have been at least five>and>thirty. Her face 
was very thin, pale, and withered, but extremely animated; a bright 
colour was constantly appearing in her pale cheeks, almost at ev er y 
movement, at every flicker of feeling; she was in contmual exdtemen^ 
twisting and turning in her chair, and seemed unable to tit «rill for a 
minute. She kept kx^king at me with a kind of greedy curiosity, and 
was continually bending down to whisper something into die car of 
Sashenka, or of her neighbour on the other side, and immediate 
afterwards bughing in the most childish and simple-hearted way. Bat 
to my surprise her eecentricities seemed to pass unnoticed by the odier^ 
as though they had ail agreed to pay no attention to them. I guested 
that this was Tatyana Ivanovna, the lady in whom, to use my imde'a 
expression, “there wms wmething phantasmagorial,’* whom they were 
trying to force upon him as a bride, and whose favour almost every oaa 
in the house was trying to court for the sake of her money. But I liked 
her eyes, blue and mild; and though there were already crawVfieet 
round the eyes, their expression Wu so simplediearted, so merry suid 
good-humoure<l, that it was particularly pleasant to meet them. Of 
Tatyana Ivanovna, one of the real “heroines" of my story, I shall speak 
more in detail later; her historv was very remarkable. Five minutes 
after my entrance, a very prett) boy, my cousin Ilyusha, ran in from 
the garden, with his povkets full of knuckle-bones and a top in bis 
hand. He was follosved by a graceful young girl, rather pale and weary- 
looking, but very pretty. She scanned the company with a seardiiiig^ 
mistrustful, and e>en timid glance, looked intently at me, and aat 
down by Tatyana Ivanovna. I remember that I could not suppreit a 
throb at my heart; I guessed that this was the governess. ... I remem- 
her, too, that on h'**- entrance my unde stole a swift glance at me smd 
flushed crimson, then he bent down, caught up Ilyusha in his uwi, 
and brought him up to me to In. kissed. I noticed, tot^ that Madame 
Obnoskin first stared at my uncle and then widi a sarcastic a mi ll 
turned her lorgnette on the gpverness. My unde was very mucb com* 
fused, and not knowing what to do, was dh the pmnt of c a Win g lb 
^****iika to introduce her to me; but the girl merely rote from her teH 
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•ad in widi grave dignity, dropped me a curtwy. 1 liked her 
doipg thii, however, for it suited her. At the same instant my kindly 
Praskovya llyinitchna, could hold out no longer, and abandon* 
iqg the tea-tray, dashed up to embrace me; but before I had time to 
aay a couple of words to her I heard the shrill voice of Miss Pere* 
pdhsyn hissing out that Praskovya llyinitchna seemed to have for* 
gocten Madame la Gcntf ale. “That Madame has asked for her tea, and 
you do not pour it out, and she is waiting." And Praskovya llyinitchna, 
leaviitg me, flew back in all haste to her duties. Madame la Gencrale, 
die nXMt impor^t person of the party, in whose presence all the (Hhers 
were on their best behaviour, was a lean, spiteful old woman, dressed 
in mourning— spiteful, however, chicHy from old age and from the 
km of her mental faculties (which had never been over •brilliant) ; 
even in the past, she had been a nonsensical creature. Her rank as a 
general’s wife had made her even stupider and more arrogant. When 
die was in a bad humour the house became a |Krfc(.t hell. She had two 
ways of displaying her ill-humour. Hie first was a silent mcthtxl, when 
the old bdy would not ojicn her lips tor days together, hut maintained 
an obstinate silence and pushed aua, or even Mimetimes (lung on the 
floor everything that ssas put betore her. I'hc other method w.u the 
raact opposite— garrulous. This would iKgin, as a rule, hs m> grand- 
modier’s— for she was my grandmother, ot course- txriiii; plunged into 
a state of extreme despimdency, and expecting the end ot the world 
and the failure of all her undertakings foreseeing |ioveriy and every 
poasible trouble in the future, being carried away h> her own pre- 
aentimeois, reckoning on her fingers the calamities that were coming, 
and readiing a climax of enthusiasm an<l intense excitement over the 
emnneraiion. It always appeareti, ot course, that she had foreseen all 
tbfo'king before, and had said nothing only liecause she w as forced to 
barilent “in this house." But if only she had iKen treated with resfiect, 
if only they had cared to bsten r>i hrr earlier, then, etc . etc. In all this, 
dtt flock of lady companions and Miss Perc{)elits)n prom(stlv followed 
ani^ and finally it was solemnly ratihed hy homa I'omiich. .\t the 
■flmne when I was presented to her she was in a horrible rage, and 
appa r e n tly it was taking the silent form, the most terrible. Kvery one 
WM watching her with apprehension. Only I'aiyana Ivanovna, who 
Wm «oin|dcicJy unccKuoous of it all, was in the liest of spirtts. My 
wdt purpoKly with a certain solemnity led me up to my grand* 
■adbor; but the latter, making a wry face, pushed awav her cup 
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**!• diit that voM^etir?** the drawled durouig^ her teethe addretdii^ 
Mitt Perepelittyn. 

Thit fbolith quettion completely disconcerted me. I don't underat^tyl 
why the called me a voltigeur. But such questions were easy enoug h to 
her. Miss Perepelitsyn bent down and whispered sometUng in her 
ear, but the old lady waved her oil angrily. I remained standing vnth 
my mouth open and hxtked inquiringly at my uncle. They all looked 
at one another and 0()noskin even grinned, which I did not like at alL 

“She sometimes talks at random, my boy,” my uncle, a litde dis- 
concerted himself, whisfiered in my ear; “but it means nothing, it’s jutc 
her goodness of heart. The heart is what one must look at.” 

“Yes, the heart, the heart," Tatyana Ivanovna’s bell-like voice rang 
out. She had not taken her eyes oil me all this time, and seemed as 
though site could not sit still in her chair. 1 suppose the word “heart,” 
uttered in a whisjjcr, had reached her ear. 

But she did not go on, though she was evidently longing to express 
herself. Whether slit was overcome with confusion or some other feel- 
ing, she suddenly siihsided into silence, flushed extremely red, turned 
quickly to the governess and whispered something in her car, and 
suddenly putting her handkerchief Ix'tore her mouth and sinking back 
in her chair, began giggling as though she were in hysterics. I looked 
at them all in cMreine ama/ement; hut to my surprise, every one was 
particularly grave and !< Hiked as though nothing exceptional had hap- 
pened. I reaii/cd, ol course, the kii. of (icrsun Tatyana Ivanovna was. 
At last 1 was handed tea, and 1 recovered myself a little. I don’t know 
why, but 1 suddenly felt that it was my duty to begin a polite con- 
versation with the ladies. 

“It was true what sou told me, uncle,” I began, “when you warned 
me that 1 might Ik a little abashed. 1 openly confess — why conceal it?” 
1 svent on, aildressing Madame Obnoskin with a deprecating smil^ 
"that I have hitherto had hardly anv cx|Kricncc of ladies’ souety. And 
just now when 1 inaile mv entry so unsuccessfully, it seemed to me that 
my iMisition in the nudtllc of the rwm was very ridiculous and made 
me look rather a simpleton, didn't it' Have you read The SituftietOH?" 
1 adtled, feeling more and more lost, blushing at my ingratiating 
candour, and glaiing at Mons,cur CXmoskin, who was still loo k i n g 
me up and down with a grin on hu f.ice. 

“Just so, just so, just so!” my unde cried suddenly with extreme 
animation, genuinely tlclighted that the conversation had been act 
going somehow and that I had recovered -myself. “Thats no great 
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'SiMMr* boy, your talkuig of the fikdihood of your bdng abethed. 

JOU hove been, and that's the end o£ it. But when 1 first nuwle 
iqr dnmi^ I actually told a li^ my boy, would you believe that? Yes, 
ea u^ Anfisa Petrovna, 1 assure you, it's worth hearing. Just afm I 
bad become a Junker, I went to Moscow, and presented myself to a 
very important lady with a letter of introduction; that is, she was a very 
bau^ty woman, but in reality, very good-natured, in spite of what 
diey said. I went in — I was shown up. The drawing>room was full of 
pecf)le^ chiefly swells. I made my bow and sat down. At the second 
wor d , she asked me: ‘Have you estates in the country?' And I hadn’t 
got as much as a hen — what was I to answer? I felt crushed to the 
earth. Every one w'as looking at me (1 was only a young junkert). 
Why not say: no, I have nothing; and that would have been the right 
diiug because it was the truth. Rut 1 couldn’t face it! ‘Yes,’ 1 said, 'a 
hundred and seventeen serfs.* And why did I stick on that seventeen? 
If one must tell a lie, it is lietter to tell it with a round number, isn’t 
k? A minute bter, through my letter ol introduction, it appeared that 
1 was as poor as a church mouse, and I had told a lie into the bargaini 
• . . Well, there was no help fur it. I took myself oil as fast as 1 could, 
and never set foot in the place again. In those days I had nothing, you 
know. All I have got now is three hundred serfs from Uncle Afanasy 
llatveyitch, and two hundred serfs with Kapitonovko which came to 
me f from my grandmother Akulina Panhlovna, a total of more 
dnn five hundred serfs. That’s capital! Rut from that day I gave up 
Ijang and don’t tell lies now.” 

*Wdl, I shouldn’t have given it up, if I were you. There is no know* 
bl|g what may happen," observed (Xmoskin, smiling ironically. 

To be sure, that’s true! Goodness knows what may hapjien," my 
anc le asmnted good-naturedly. 

Obnns hin bum into loud bughter, throwing himwlf Isack in his 
dMr; bk mother smiled; Miss Pcrqwlitsyn sniggered in a (larticubriy 
dbgm<kV way; Tatyaru Ivanovna giggled Uto, without knowing why, 
■ad even cbpped her hantls; in fact, I taw distinctly that my unde 
noiiotcd for nothing in his own house. Sashenka’s eyes flashed angrUy, 
mid she looked steadily at Qbnosktn. Ihe governess flushed and looked 
down. My uncle was surprised. 

**Wkat u it? What’s happened?” he rt|)catcd, looking round at us 
4V npcipicxtcye 

Al dm tame my coosto Misimchikov was sitting a little way odi 
mfibi octhim and not even smihng when every one bmdmL Ha 
doMdi im madomly, gazed philoaoptucaUy at the whole company, and 
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several dmei at diough in an access o£ unbearable bore do ci bralce 
whistlti^y probably a habit of his, but pulled up Iq 

Obnoskin, who had jeered at my uncle and had awgig pred to 
nie» teemed not to dare to glance at Mizintchikov; I not i ce d that- I 
noticed, too, that my silent cousin looked frequently at me and widi 
evident curiosity, as though he was trying to make up his mind what 
tort of person I was. 

“I am certain," Madame Obnoskin minced suddenly, “I am perfectly 
certain Monsieur Serge — that is your name I believe?— chat at bomgj 
in Petersburg, you were not greatly devoted to the ladies. I know that 
there are many, a great many young men nowadays in Petersburg who 
shun the society of ladies altogether. But in my opinion they are all 
free-thinkers. Nothing would induce me to regard it as anything but 
unpardonable frec-thinking. And I must say it surprises me, young 
man, it surprises me, simply surprises met . . ." 

**1 have not been into society at all," I answered with extraordinary 
animation. "But that ... 1 imagine at least ... is of no consequence. 

I have lived, that is I have generally had lodgings . . . but that is no 
matter, 1 assure you. I shall be known one day; but hitherto I have 
always stayed at home. . . .” 

"He is engagcil in learned pursuits," observed my uncle, drawing 
himself up with dignity. 

"Oh, uncle, still talking of vour learned pursuitsi . . . Only fancy,** 

I went on with an extraordinarilv frv and easy air, smirking affably, 
and again addressing Madame Obnoskin, "my beloved uncle u so 
devoted to learning that he has unearthed somewhere on the high 
road a marvellous prattual philosopher, a Mr. Korovkin; and his first 
word to me after all these years ut separauon was, that he was expect* 
ing this phenomenal prodigy with the most acute, one may say, im- 
patience . . . from love of learning, of course. . . ." 

And I sniggered, hoping to provoke a general laugh at my facecious- 
ness. 

“Who is that? Of whom is he talking?" Madame la G^^rale jerked 
out sharply, addressing Miss Perepehtsyn. 

“Yegor llyitch h’s been inviting visitors, learned gentlemen; he 
drives along the highroads collecting them,” the lady hissed out. 

My uncle was completely dumbfounded. 

“Oh, yes! I had forgotten," he cried, turning upon me a glance that 
eipresscd reproach. "I am expecting Korovkin. A man of learning t 
man who will survive his century . . ." ‘ 

He broke off and relapsed into silence. M a d a m e la Ofnfrale waves 
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bcr ma, and this time so successfully that she knocked over a cup^ 
vduch flew off the table and was smashed. General excitement followed. 

*^She always does that when she is angry; she throws things on the 
floor,** my uncle whispered in confusion. “But she only does it when 
die is angry. . . . Don’t stare, my boy, don’t take any notice, look the 
other way. . . . What m.idc you speak of Korovkin.^ . . .’* 

But I was looking away already: at that moment I met the eyes of 
the governess, and it seemed to me that in their expression there was 
something reproachful, even contemptuous; a flush of indignation 
glowed upon her pale checks. I undcrstiKnl the kxik in her face, and 
gueSMd that by mv mean and disgusting desire to make my uncle 
ridiculous in order to make ms self a little less so, I had not gained 
much in that young lady’s estimation. 1 cannot express how ashamed 
Ildt! 

“I must go on about Petersburg ssi'h sou," Anfisa I’etrovna gushed 
again, when the commotuui caused bv the breaking ot the cup had 
subsided. “I recall with such enpomeru. I mas vtv. our life in that 
charming city. . . . We ssere vers intimatel) .Kquainted ssich a family — 
do you remember, Pasel, (icneral Polnsitsin . . Oh. wh.ii a fascinat- 
ing, favci-na-ting creature his ssitr seas' ^ ou knoss ih it arisKKratic 
dittinction, beau monJe* . . . I'ell me, sou base most likels met her’ 
... 1 must cun I have Iseen looking torward to voir l>eing here with 
impatience; I base Ikch hoping to hear a great deal, a vers great deal 
about our friends in Petersbu'g 

**I am very sorry that I cuinor excuse me . .\s I have said 
already, 1 have rarely iKcn in'o vKir’v, an I I don't know (iencral 
Folovitsin; 1 have neser even heird ot him,” 1 inswerrd impatiently. 
Bay affability being suddenlv succeeded bv i mo<Hl of extreme annoy- 
ance and irrttabilirv. 

•He is ttudving miner ilogv,” mv iruorrigibir unde pul in with 
pride. “If that investigating alt s«»ris «<t stones, minrralitgy, my boy?" 
**Yes, uncle, uones , . 

“H'm. . . . There arc a grr it manv utemes and ihrs are alt of use! 
And do you know, my fiov, to id! von the truth, I did ikx know what 
muierak^y meanr' It's all C,frrk to me In other things I am so-so, 
b« at learned subtects I am stupid I frankly confers iit" 

•You frankly confess'" (Jbnoskin caught him up with a snigger. 
•Papal- cried Sashenka, looking reproachfully at her father. 

•What IS it, darting^ Oh. dear, I keep inicrrufiting you, Anflm 
Itanrvni,- my uncle caught himself up suddenly, not undcntaadlQg 
8aihcnk>*< cachunation. -Please forgive me.- 
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don't distrcM yourself,'* Anfisa Petrovna answered with a soar 
snule. "Though I have said everything already to your n^diew, aiwf 
will finish perhaps, Monsieur Serge — that is right, isn't it?--by idling 
you that you really must reform. I believe that the sciences, the arts .. . 
sculpture, for instance ... all those lofty ideas, in fact, have thdr &s> 
ci>na*ting side, but they do not take the place of ladiesi . . . WomeOy 
women would form you, young man, and so to do without rh^w is 
impossible, young man, impossible, im-poss-ible!” 

“Impossible, impossible,” Tatyana Ivanovna’s rather shrill voice rang 
out again. “Listen," she began, s{icaking with a sort of childish haste 
and flushing crimson, of course, “listen, I want to ask you some* 
thing. . . ." 

“Pray do,” I answered, looking at her attentively. 

“I wanted to ask you whether you have come to stay long or not?” 

“I really ilon’t know, that’s as my affairs . . .” 

“Affairs' What sort of affairs can he have^ Oh, the mad fellowl ...” 

And Tatyana Isanovna, blushing perfectly crimson and hiding 
behind her fan, lient dow n to the governess and at once began whisper* 
ing something to her. 'Ihen she suddenly laughed and clapped her 
hands. 

“Stay! Stas she cried, breaking away from her confidante and again 
addressing me in a grea' hurry as though afraid I were going away. 
“Listen, do you know wint I am going to tell you’ You are awfully, 
awfully like a young man, a fas-ci .a-ting young man! Sashenka, 
Nastenka, do you rememlKr’ He is awfully like that madman — do 
you remember, Sashenka’ We were out driving w'hen we met him 
. . . on horseback in a w'hite waistcoat ... he put up his eyeglass at 
me, too, the shameless fellow ' I>) you remember, I hid myself in my 
veil, mo, but I couldn't resist putting mv he.id out of the carriage 
window* and shouting to him. ‘You shameless fellow!’ and then f threw 
my bunch of flowers on the road? ... Do you remember, Nastenka?” 

And the l.idv, hall sr i/v over eligible young men, hid her face in her 
hands, all excitement: then suddenly leaped up from her seat, darted 
to the window, snatched a rose from a Ixiwl, threw it on the floor near 
me and ran out ol 'he room. She was gone in a flash! This time a 
cenain embarrassment was ap|urcnt, though Madame la G^n&ak 
was again completely unmoved. .\*iiisa Petrovna, for instance, showed 
no surprise, but seemetl suddenly a little troubled and looked with 
anxiety at her ion; the young bdics blushed, while Pavel Ob n os kin , 
with a look of vexation which at the time 1 did not understand, got 
up from his chair and went to the window. My uncle was beginniog 
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in malfie dga» to tue» hat at that initant another person walked into 
An inMn and drew the attention of all. 

*^iLh» here is Yevgraf Larionitchl Talk of angelsl” cried my uncle, 
gMniinely delighted. "Well, brother, have you come from the town?" 

*t}ueer set of creatures I They seem to have been collected here on pur- 
posel" I thought to myself, not yet understanding fully what was 
paaring before my eyes, and not suspecting either that I was probably 
adding another to the collection of queer creatures by appearing among 
them. 


[vl 

YEZHEVIKIN 


Xhere walked or rather squeered himself into the room 
(thon^ the doors were %'ery wide ones) a little (igtire which even in 
die doorway began wriggling, bowing and smirking, l<M>king with 
cstraordinary curiosity at all the [lersons present. It was a little pock- 
marked old man with quick and furtive eyes, with a liald (>atch at the 
lop of his head and another at the back, with a look of undefined 
aiditle mockery on his rather thick lips He was wearing a very shabby 
dirit foil which looked as though it were second-hand. One button 
was hanging by a thread; two or three sscre completely musing. Hu 
boots full of holes, and his greass cap, were in keeping sc'ith his 
pidful attire; he had a very dirty check (vicket -handkerchief in his 
with which he wiped the swear from his brow and temples. I 
that the governess blushed slight U and looked rapidly at me. 
Ibncied, tooy that there was v>meihing prr>ud and challenging in this 

# 

*^Siraight from the town, benefactor' Straight from there, my kind 
pnMectorl 1 will tell you everything, only tirst let me pay my respects," 
mid the old man. And he made straight lor .Madame la Ci^n^ale, but 
imp pe d half-way and again addressed ms urutc. 

know my leading characteristic. iKnefactor— a sly rogue, a 
iqpiiar sly roguef You know* that as soon as I walk in I make for the 
thief penoo of the bouse, 1 turn my tries tn her direction first of all* 
from the firu step to win favour arul protection. A sly rogue, 
mf good air, a sly rogue, benefactor. Allow me, my dear lady* allow 
MMk your Emdlency, to kua your dress, or 1 might sully with my Ug* 
iw hand of floldL of flcacral'a rank.** 
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Msdune k G AW S rale to ny surprise gave hinn bet ^**»*** to Iriilt 
rather graciously. 

"And my respects to you, our beauty,” he went on, "hfias Per®* 
pelitsyn. There is no help for it, madame, I am a sly rogue. As loQg ago 
as 1841 it was settled that I was a rogue, when I was dismissed from 
the service just at the time when Valentin Ignatyevitch Tihootaev 
became ‘your honour.' He was made an assessor; he was made an 
assessor and I was made a rogue. And, you know, I am so open by 
nature that 1 make no secret of u. It can’t be helped. I have tried living 
honestly, 1 have tried it, but now I must try something else. Alexandra 
Yegorovna, our little apple in syrup,” he went on, going round the 
table and making lus way up to Sashenka, “let me kiss your dress; 
there is a smell of apples and all sorts of nice things about you, young 
lady. Our rcsjiccts to the hero of the day; I have brought you a bow 
and arrow, my little sir. 1 was a whole morning making it, my lads 
hel|xd me; wc will sIkkii with it presently. And when you grow up 
you will be an ofliecr and cut off a Turk's head. Tatyana Ivanovna ... 
but oh, she IS not hers*, my iKrncfaetrcss! Or I would have kissed her 
dress too. Praskosya lUinitchna, my kindest friend, I can’t get near 
you or I would kiss your toot as well as your hand, so there! Anfisa 
Petrovna, I protest my profound resjTcct for you. I prayed for you 
only today, lKnet.Kiress, on my knees with tears I prayed for you and 
for your son also that (ioil might send him honours of all sorts— and 
talents t(K), talents cs|)ei.ially! .And b. he way, our humblest duty to 
Ivan Ivanitch Mi/iiitvhiko\. May (khI send you all that you desire for 
yourself, for you will never make out, sir, what you do want for your* 
self: such a silent gentleman. . . . (totKl-day, Nastya! All my smril fry 
send their love to you. ihev talk ot you every day. And now a deep bow 
to my h(»t. 1 come from the town, your honour, straight off from the 
town. And this, no doubt, is your nephew' who is being trained in a 
learned faculty? My humble duty, sir; let me have your hand.' 

There was laughter. One could sec that the old man played the part 
of an amateur clown. His arrival livened the party up. Many did not 
even understaml hu vircasms, and yet he had made slight digs at 
them all. Only the irovcrncss, whom to my surprise he called simply 
Nastya, blushed and frowned. I was pulling back my hand, but 1 be- 
lieve that was just what the horriu old man wanted. 

"But 1 only asked to shake it, sir, if you will allow me; not to Idas 
it. And you thought I meant to kiss it? No, my dear sir, few die time 
bring I will only shake it. 1 suppose you took me few the clown of die 
otabUshmeoi, kind sir?” he said, looking at m6 mockingly. 
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really, 1 . . .” 

*nro be sur^ sirl If 1 am a fool, then some one else here is one too. 
Tieat me with respect; I am not such a rogue yet as you imagine. 
Tikough maybe I am a clown too. I am a slave, my wife is a slave, and 
ao there is nothing for it but flattery. That’s how it isl You get some* 
thing by it anyway, if only to make sop for the children. Sugar, scatter 
as much sugar as you can in everything, that will make things more 
wholesome for you. I tell you this in secret, sir; maybe you will have 
need of it. Fortune has been hard on me, that is why I am a clown.** 

**He-he4iet The old man is a comical fellow! He always makes us 
lau^r* piped Anfisa Petrovna. 

“My dear madame and benefactress, a fool has a better time of it in 
this world! If I had only known that, I would have enlisted among 
die fools in early childhood, and I dare say by now I might have been 
a wise man. But as it is, I wanted to be a clever man at first, so now 
1 am a fool in my old age.” 

*TelI me, please,” intcrjxised Obnoskin (he probably was not pleased 
by the remark about talents), lolling in a particularly free and easy 
way in his arm-chair and staring at the old man through his eyeglass as 
though at an insect, “tell me, please ... I always forget your surname 
. . . what the deuce is it.’ . . .” 

"Oh, my dear sir! Why, my surname, if it please you, is Yezhevikin; 
but what does that matter? Here I have been sitting without a job 
these nine years, I just go on living in accordance with the laws of 
nature. And my children, my children are simply a family of Holm> 
skys. As the proverb goes, ‘The rich man has calves, the poor man 
has kids.’” 

"Oh, yes . . . calves . . . but that’s beside the point. Come, listen, I 
have been wanting to ask you a long time: why is it that when you 
come in, you look back at once? It’s very funny.” 

"Why do I look back? Why, I am always fancying, sir, that some 
one behind me wants to slap me on the back and s(]uash me like a fly. 
That is why I look round. 1 have become a monomaniac, sir.” 

Again there was laughter. The governess got up from her seat as 
though she would go away, but sank back in her chair again. There 
was a look of pain and suffering on her face in spite of the colour that 
flooded her cheeks. 

^ou know who it is, my boy?” my uncle whispered. "It’s Aer father, 

you kaowr 

I stared at my uncle open-eyed. The name of YerJievikin had com* 
pletdjr dipped out of my mind. I had been playing the hero, had been 
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dreaming all the journey o£ my proposed Inrid^ had been buildiiig 
magnificent plans for her benefit, and had utterly forgotten her 
or rather had taken no notice of it from the first 
“What, her father?” I answered, also in a whisper. “Why, I thmig lif 
she was an orphan.” 

“It's her father, my boy, her father. And do you know, a most honest, 
a most honourable man and he does not even drink, but only plays 
at being a fool; fearfully poor, my boy, eight children! They live on 
Nastya’s salary. He was turned out of the service through his tongue. 
He comes here every week. He is such a proud fellow — nothing will 
induce him to take help. 1 have offered it, many times I have offered 
it — he won’t take it. An embittered man.” 

“Well, Yevgraf Larionitch, what news have you?” uncle asked, and 
slapped him warmly on the shoulder, noticing that the suspicious old 
man was already listening to our conversation. 

“What news, benefactor? Valentin Ignatyitch made a statement 
about Trishin’s case yesterday. The flour under his charge turned out 
to be short weight. It is that Trishin, madame, who looks at you anH 
puffs like a samovar. Perhaps you graciously remember him? So 
Valentin Ignatyitch writes of Trishin: ‘If,’ said he, ‘the often-men- 
tioned Trishin could not guard his own niece’s honour’ — she eloped 
with an officer last year — ^‘how,’ said he, ‘should he take care of gov- 
ernment property?’ He stuck that into his report, by God, I am not 
lying.” 

“Fie! What stories you tell!” cried Anfisa Petrovna. 

“Just so, just so, just so! You’ve overshot the mark, friend Yevgraf,” 
my uncle chimed in. "Aiel your tongue will be your ruin. You are a 
straightforward man, honourable and upright, I can say that, but you 
have a venomous tongue! And I can’t understand how it is you can’t 
get on with them. They seem good-natured people, simple . . 

“Kind friend and benefactor! But it’s just the simple man that I am 
afraid of,” cried the old man with peculiar fervour. 

I liked the answer. 1 went rapidly up to Yezhevikin and warmly 
pressed his hand. The truth is, 1 wanted in some way to protest 
against the general tone and to show my sympathy for the old man 
openly. And perhaps, who knows? perhaps \ wanted to raise myself 
in the opinion of Nastasya Yevgraf ovna! But my nnovement led .to 
no good. 

“Allow me to ask you,” I said, blushing and flustered as usual, “have 
you heard of the Jesuits?” 
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good lir, I haven't; nreU, maybe comedii^g . . . diough boor 
dio«ld wel But udiy?" 

... I meant to tell you something apropos. . . . But remind me 
aotte other time. But now let me assure you, I understand you and . . . 
know how to appreciate . . .” 

And utterly confused, I gripped his hand again. 

''Certainly, 1 will remind you, sir, certainly. I will write it in golden 
letters. If you will allow me. I’ll tie a knot in my handkerchief." 

And he actually looked for a dry corner in his dirty, snuffy handker- 
chiel^ and tied a knot in it. 

*Yevgraf Larionitch, take your tea," said Praskovya llyinitchna. 
*Tmmediately, my beautiful bdy; immediately, my princess, I mean, 
not my ladyl ihat’s in return for your tea. I met Stepan Alexyevitch 
Bahtcheyev on the road, madame. He \\ as so festive, that I didn’t know 
what to make of it! I began to wonder whether he wasn’t going to get 
married. Flatter away, flatter away !’’ he said in a half-whisper, winking 
at me and screwing up his eyes as he tarried his cup by me. “And how 
is it that my benefactor, my chief one, Foma Fomitch, is not to be seen? 
Isn^ he coming to tea’" 

My uncle started as though he had been stung, and glanced timidly 
athib mother. 

*1 really don’t know," he answered uncertainly, with a strange 
perturbation. “We sent for him, but he ... I don’t know really, per* 
haps he is mdisposed. 1 have already sent Vidoplyasov and . . . Perhaps 
1 mt^t to go myself, though’" 

went in to him myself just now," Yezhevikin brought out 

nysteriously. 

Is it possible!" aied out my uncle in alarm. "Well, how was it?" 

**l went in to him, first of ail, I paid him my respects. His honour 
aiid he should drink his tea in solitude, and then added that a crust 
df dry bread would be enough for him, yes." 

Thw words seemed to strike absolute terror into my uncle. 

HBut you should have explained to him, Yevgraf Larionitch; you 
f lK^dd have told him" ... my uncle said at last, looking at the old man 
with distress and reproach. 

*1 did, I did." 

-Well?" 

nPor a long time he did not deign to answer me. He was sitting over 
meet mathematical problem, he was working out something; one could 
tm it was a braoHacking problem. He drew the breeches of Pythag- 
mmt wUk 1 was there, I saw him myself. 1 repeated it three dme% 
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onljr at the fourth he raised his head and sccnaed to see me for the finC' 
time. *I am not coming* he said; ‘a learned gentlenum hu arrifcdl 
here now, so I should be out of place beside a luminary lihe diatl* He 
made use of that expression ’beside a luminary.* ** 

And the horrid old man stole a sly glance at me. ^ 

“That is just what I expected " cried my uncle, clas{wg lus 
“That’s how I thought it would be. He says that about you, Sergey, 
that you are a ’learned gentlemen.’ Well, what’s to be done now?** 

“I must confess, uncle,’’ I answered with dignity, shrugging my 
shoulders, “it seenu to me such an absurd refusal that it is not words 
noticing, and 1 really wonder at your being troubled by it. . . .** 

“Oh, my boy, you know nothing about it!’’ he cried, with a vigorous 
wave of his hand. 

“It’s no use grieving now, sir,” Miss Perepelitsyn put in suddenly, 
“since all the wicked causes of it have come from you in the first fdaci^ 
Yegor llyitch. If you take off your head you don’t weep for your hair. 
You should have hstened to your mamma, sir, and you would have had 
no cause for tears now." 

“Why, how am I to blame, Anna Nilovna? Have some fear of GodI* 
said my uncle in an imploring voice, as though begging for an 
pbnation. 

“I do fear God, Yegor llyitch; but it all comes from your being sm 
egoist, sir, and not loving your mother,’’ Miss Perepelitsyn answered 
with dignity. “Why didn't you re., n:t her wishes in the first place? 
She is your mother, sir. And I am not likely to tell you a lie, sir. 1 am 
a major’s daughter myself, and not ]ust anybody, sir.” 

It seemed to me that Miss Pere|>elitsyn had intervened in the conver* 
sation with the sole object of informing us all, and me in particular as a 
newcomer, that she was a maior’s daughter and not just anybody. 

“It's because he ill-treats his own mother,’’ Madame la G^nfoale 
herself brought out at bst in a menacing voice. 

“Mamma, have mercy on ust How am I ill-treating you?” 

“It is because you are a bbek-hearted egoist, Yegorushka,” Madame 
b G^n^rab went on, growing more and more animated. 

“Mamma, mammal in what way am I a bbek-hearted egoist?” cried 
my uncle, almost in despair. “For five days, for five whole days you 
have been angry with me and will not speak to me. And what for? 
what for? Let them judge me, let the whob world judge mel But4et 
diem hear my defence too. I have long kept sibnt, mamma, you would 
not hear me; let these peopb hear me now. Anfisa Petiovnal Favd 
Semyonitch, generous Phvel $emyaoitchl Seigey, my dearl You ut an 
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Mdiider, you ar^ so to qMak> a spectator. You can judge impar* 
tialfy. . . .** 

*^Ca]m yourself) Yegor Ilyitch, calm yourself)” cried Anfisa Petrovna) 
"don't kill your mamma.” 

*1 am not killing my mamma, Anfisa Petrovna; but here 1 lay bare 
my hear^ you can strike at itl” my uncle went on, worked up to the 
utmost pit^ as people of weak character sometimes are when they are 
driven out of all patience, though their heat is hke the fire of burning 
straws. ”1 want to say, Anfisa Petrovna, that I am not ill-treating any 
one. I start with saying that Foma Fomitch is the noblest and the most 
honourable of men, and a man of superior qualities too, but . . . but 
he has been unjust to me in this case.” 

”H*ml” grunted Obnoskin, as though he wanted to irritate my uncle 
still more. 

”PaveI Semyonitch, noble-hearted Pavel Semyonitch! Can you really 
rhink that I am, so to speak, an unfeeling stone? Why, I see, I under- 
stand — ^with tears in my heart, I m.ty say I understand — that all this 
misunderstanding comes from the excess of hu alTection fur me. But, 
say what you like, he really is un|ust in this case. I will tell you all 
about it. I want to tell the whole story, Anfisa Petrovna, clearly and in 
full detail, that you may sec from ss hat the thing started, and whether 
mamma is right in being angry with me for not satisfying Foma 
Fomitch. And you listen too, Seryo/ha,” he added, addressing me, 
which be did, indeed, during the rest of his story, .is though he were 
afraid of his other listeners and doubtful of their sympathy; "you, too, 
listen and decide whether I am right or wrong. You will see what the 
whole business arose from. A week ago— yes, not more than a week — 
my (dd chief. General Rusapetov, w'as passing through our town with 
his wife and stepdaughter, and broke the {ourney there. I was over- 
srfielmed. I hastened to seize the op{K>rtunity, I flew over, presented 
myself and invited them to dinner. He promised to lomc if it were 
possible. He is a very fine man, I assure you; he is conspicuous for his 
virtues and is a man of the highest rank into the bargain! 1 le has been 
n benefactor to his stepdaughter; he married an orphan girl to an 
admirable young man (now a lawyer at Malinova; still a young nun, 
but with) one may say, an all-round eduLation) ; in short, he is a general 
of generals. Well, of course there was a tremendous fuu and bustle in 
dm house— cooks, fricassees— 1 sent for an orchestra. 1 was delighted, 
of course, and looked festive; Foma Fomitch did not like my beii^ 
ddigbtcd and lodcing festive! He sat down to the table— 1 remember, 
ttn^ he was handed his favourite jelly and aeam— be sat on and on 
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widiout saying a word, then all at once jumped iq>. am bdng in* 
suited, insulted I' ‘But why, in what way are you bebg insulted, Pomst 
Fomitch?' ‘You despise me now,' he said; *you are taken up wtdi 
generals now, you think more of generals now than of me.* Well, of 
course I am making a long story short, so to say, I am only giving you 
the pith of it; but if only you knew what he said besides ... in a word, 
he stirred me to my inmost depths. What was 1 to do? I was depressed 
by it, of course; it was a blow to me, 1 may say. 1 went about like ft 
cock drenched with rain. The festive day arrived. The general sent to 
say he couldn't come, he apologized — so he was not coming. 1 went to 
Foma. ‘Come, Foma,’ I said, ‘set your mind at rest, he is not coming.* 
And would yr)u believe it, he wouldn't forgive me, and that was the 
end of it. ‘I have iKcn insulted,' he said, ‘and that is all about itl* I said 
this and that. 'No,' he said. ‘Yfiu can go to your generals; you think 
more of generals than of me, you have broken our bonds of frienddi^ 
he said. Of course, my dear, I understand what he was angry over, I 
am not a block, I am not a sheep, I am not a perfect post. It was, of 
course, from the excess of his affection for me, from jealousy— he says 
that him.self — he is jealous of the general on my account, he is afraid 
of losing my affection, he is testing me, he wants to see how much 
I am ready to sacrifice for him. ‘No,’ he said, *1 am just as good as die 
general for you, 1 am myself “your tlxcellency’’ for youl I will be 
reconciled to you when you prove your respect for me.’ ‘In what way 
am I to prove my res|sect for you, Foma Fomitch?’ ‘Call me £or a 
whole day “your Kxcellcncy,’’ viys he, ‘then you will prove your 
respect.' I felt as though 1 were drt>|<ping from the clouds; you can 
picture my amazement. 'That will serve you,' said he, 'as a lesson not 
to be in ecstasies at the sight of generals when there are other people 
perhaps, su|Krior t<» all yt)ur generals.’ Well, at that point I lost pa* 
tience, 1 confess it! I ctuitess it o[icnly. ‘Foma Fomitch,’ I said, *is sudi 
a thing possible? C3.in I take it upon myself to do it? Can 1, have I die 
right to promote you to Isc a general ? Ihink who it is bestows the rank 
of a general! Mow can 1 address you as, “your Excellency”? Why, it 
is infringing the decrees of Providencel Why, the general is an honour 
to his country; the general has faced the enemy, he has shed his blood 
on the field of honour. How am 1 to call you, “your Excellency”?' He 
would not give svay, there was no doing anything. ‘Whatever you 
want, Foma,’ I said, ‘I will do anything for you. Here you told m^to 
shave off my whiskers because they were not patriotic enougb— I 
shaved them off; I frowned, but I did shave them. What b more^ 1 
will cfe anything you like, only do give up the, rank of a generall* *Ha/ 
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ilid Im^ *I waik*t be reconciled till you cell me *^ur fixeeUetKy**; 
0m/ hc^ *will be good for your moral character, it will humble 
your ^nritl* said he. And so now for a week, a whole week, he wonit 
speak to me; he is cross to every one that comes; he heard about you, 
you were learned — that was my fault; I got warm and said too 
mudv—so he said he would not set foot in the house if you came into 
it. ^ I am not learned enough for you now,' said he. So there will be 
trouble when he hears now about Korovkin I Come now, please, tell 
me in what way have I been to blame? Was I to take on myself to call 
him *youf Excellency’? Why, it is impossible to live in such a positionl 
What did he drive poor Bahtcheyev away from the table to<lay for? 
Supposing Bahtcheyev is not a great astronomer, why, I am not a great 
astronomer, and you are not a great astronomer. . . . Why is it? Why 
isit?" 

“Because you are envious, Yegorushka,” mumbled Madame la 
Gdndrale again. 

"Mamma," cried my uncle in despir, "you will drive me out of my 
mindl . . . Those are not your words, you are repeaung what others 
mf, mammal I am, in fact, made ou: a stone, a block, a bmp-post and 
nor your son." 

**l heard, uncl^” I interposed, utterly amazed by his story— "I heard 
from Bahtdieyev, I don’t know whether it was true or not — that Foma 
Pomitdi was jealous of Ilyusha’s nameday, and declares that to-morrow 
is his nameday too. I must own that this characteristic touch so 
astounded me that I . . .” 

*liis Inrthday, my dear, his birthdayl" my uncle interrupted me, 
ipeakif^ rapidly. "He only made a mistake in the word, but he is right; 
to a norrow is his birthday. Truth, my boy, before everything. . . 

**ll*s not his birthday at all!” cried Sashenka. 
his birthdayl" cried my uncle, in a fluster. 

DOC his birthday, ppa. You simply say what isn’t true to deceive 
yu uiaelf and to satisfy Foma Fomitch. His birthday was in March. 
DooY you remember, too, we went on a pilgrimage to the monastery 
|nit before^ and be wouldn’t let any one sit in peace in the carrii^^ 
He kept crying out that the cushion was cruthmg his side, and pineb- 
ilp us; be pinched auntie twice in his ill-humour. ‘I am fond ol 
be said, ’for I have the taste of the most refined sodety, 
and you gntd|ge picking me any from the conservatory.’ And all day 
kpf be sulked a^ grizzled and would not ulk to us. . . 

1 foocy duK if a bo^ had follen in the middle of the room it would 
ant have astounded and alarmed diem all as much as this open 
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mutiny— and of whom?— of a little girl who was not eWB pennk te d 
10 aloud in her grandmother's presence. Madame k Gfnfralc^ 
dumb with amazement and fury, rose from her seat, stood erect and 
stared at her insolent grandchild, unable to believe her eyes. My unde 
was paralyzed with horror. , 

is allowed to do just as she likes, she wants to be the deadi of 
her grandmotherl” cried Miss Perepelitsyn. 

"Sasha, Sasha, think what you are saying! What's the matter widl 
you, Sasha?” cried my uncle, rushing from one to the other, from lus 
mother to Sashenka to stop her. 

"1 won't hold my tongue, papa!” cried Sashenka, leaping up from 
her chair with flashing eyes and stamping with her feet. ”1 won't htdd 
my tongue! We have all suflcred too long from Foma Fomitch, from 
your nasty, horrid Foma Fomitch! Foma Fomitch will be the ruin of 
us all, for [Kople keep on telling him that he is so clever, generou% 
noble, learned, a mix-up of all the virtues, a sort of potpourri, and 
an idiot Foma Fomitch iKlieves it a!!. So many nice things are offered 
to him that any one else would be ashamed; but Foma Fomildl 
gobbles up all that is put iKforc him and asks for more. Youll see* 
he will be the ruin of us a!!, and it’s all papa's fault! Horrid, horrid 
Foma Fomitch! I s|Kak straight out, I am not afraid of any one! He 
is stupid, ill-tempered, dirty, ungcntlemanly, cruel-hearted, a bully, n 
mischief-maker, a liar. . . . Oh, I’d turn him out of the house due 
minute, I would, but papa adores . m, papa is crazy over himi” 

"Oh!” shrieked her grandmother, and she fell in a swoon on the 
sofa. 

"Agafya Timofyevna, my angel," cried Anfisa Petrovna, "take my 
smelling-salts! Water, make haste, water!” 

"Water, water!" shouted my uncle, "Mamma, mamma, calm your- 
self! I beg you on my knees to calm yourself! . . .” 

"You ought to be kept on liread and water and shut up in a dark 
room . . . you're a mur<lercss!" Miss Perc{)clits) n, shaking with spites 
hissed at Sashenka. 

"I will he kqH on bread ami water, 1 am not afraid of anythiqgl'* 
cried Sashenka, moved to fren/y in her turn. "1 will defend papa 
he cant defend himself. Who is he, who is your Foma 
Fomitch compared with papa? He eats papa's bread and insults papa* 
the ungrateful creature. I would tear him to pieces, your Foma 
Pomilchl rd challenge him to a duel and slioot him on the spot widi 
whb two piamlat . . ." 
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*^Sasha, Sadia,** cried my unde in despair. **Another word and I am 
ruined, hopekady ruined.** 

*Tapa,’' cried Sashenka, flinpng herself headlong at her father, dis< 
aolving into tears and hugging him in her arms, “ppa, how can you 
ruin yourself like this, you so kind, and good, and merry and clever? 
How can you give in to that horrid ungrateful man, be his plaything 
and let him turn you into ridicule? Papa, my precious papal . . .** 

She burst into sobs, covered her face with her hands and ran out of 
the room. 

A fearful hubbub followed. Madame la Gcncrale lay in a swoon. 
My uncle was kneeling beside her kissing her hands. Miss Pcre})elitsyn 
was wri g gling about them and casting spiteful but triumphant glances 
at us. Anfisa Petrovna was moistening the old lady’s temples and 
applying her smelling-salts. Praskovsa Ilyinitchna was shedding tears 
and trembling, Y'ezhevikin was kx^king for a corner to seek refuge 
in, while the governess stciod pale and completely ovcrwhelmeil with 
terror. Mizintchikuv vs as the only one who remained unchanged. He 
got up, went to the window and iKgan looking out of it, resolutely 
declining to pay attention to the s«.cnc around him. 

All at once Madame la Ciencralc sat up, drew herself up and scanned 
me with a menacing eve. 

“Go away!” she sh«Hited, stamping her f«x)t at me. 

I must confess that this I had not in the least ex}>ccted. 

*X5o away! Go out of the house! What has he come for ^ Don’t let me 
tee a trace of him!” 

“Mamma, mamma, what do you mean ’ Why, this is Seryozha," my 
uncle muttered, shaking all over with terror. “W’hy, he has come to 
pay us a visit, mamma.” 

“What Seryozha’ Nonsense. I won’t hear a word. Go away! It's 
Korovkin. I am convinced it is Korovkin. My presentiments never 
deceive me. He has come to turn Foma i'omitch out ; he has been sent 
tor with that very object. I have a presentiment in my heart. . . . Go 
away, you scoundrel I" 

“Uncle, if this is how it is,” I said, spluttering with honest indigna* 
lion, “then excuse me. I’ll . . .” And I reached after my hat. 

“Sergey, Sergey, what arc you about’ . . . Well, this really is . . . 
Mamma, this is Seryozha! . . . Sergey, ufion my word!” he cried, racing 
after me and trying to take away my hat. ''You arc my visitor; youll 
stay, 1 wish it! She doesn’t mean it,” he went on in a whisper; **the 
Mtly goes on like this when she is angry. . . . You only keep out of her 
a^glk just at first . . . keep out of the way and it will all pass over. She 
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will forgive you, I assure youl She is good>iiatured, oaly ^ wodca 
herself up. You hear she takes you for Korovkin, but afterwards dte 
will forgive you, 1 assure you. . . . What do you want?** he cried to 
Gavrila, who came into the room trembling with fear. 

Gavrila came in not alone; with him was a very pretty peasant boy 
of sixteen who had been taken as a house serf, on account of his good 
looks as I heard afterwards. His name was Falalcy. He was wearing a 
peculiar costume, a red silk shirt with embroidery at the neck and a 
belt of gold braid, full black velveteen breeches, and goatskin boots 
turned over with red. This costume was designed by Madame la 
Generale herself. The boy was sobbing bitterly, and tears roUed one 
after another from his big blue eyes. 

“What’s this now^’’ cried my uncle. “What has happened? Speak, 
you rulHan*” 

“Foma I'omitch told us to come here; he is coming after us him> 
self," answered the dcsiKindcnt (lavrila. “Me for an examination, while 
he . . 

“He»” 

“He has lieen dancing, sir,” answered Gavrila in a tearful voice. 

“Dancing’” cried m\ uncle in horror. 

“Dancing,” blublKred halalev uith a sob. 

“The Komarinsky'” 

"Yes, the Kom a rin-skv.” 

“And Foma I'omitch found him? 

“Ye-cs, he found me.” 

“You'll be the death of me'” cried mv uncle. “1 am done fori" And 
he clutched his head in Ixith hands. 

"Foma Fomitch'" VulopUasov announced, entering the room. 

The door opened, and l''oma Fomitch in his own person stood fadng 
the perplexed company. 


[V, J 

OP THE WHITE BIUJ. AND THE KOMARINSKY PEASANT 

Before i have the honour of presenting the reader with Fonui 
Fomitch in person, 1 think it is absolutely esKntial to say a few words 
about Falalcy and to explain what there was terrible in the fact of his 
dancing the Komarinsky and Foma Fomitch''s findti^ hum engsged 
in that light4icarted diversion. Falalcy was a house serf boy, an orphan 
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Inmi die ctadk^ and e godaon my unde’s bte wife. My unde was 
Vttry fend of him. That fact alme was quite sufficient to make Foma 
Fhaiitch* after he had settled at Stepantchikovo and gained complete 
domination over my uncle, take a dislike to the latter's favourite, 
Palaky. But Madame la Gfnf rale took a particular fancy to the boy, 
wIkv in S|Mte of Foma Fomitch's wrath, remained upstairs in attend* 
ance on ^e family. Madame la Generate herself insisted upon it, and 
Foma gave way, storing up the injury — he looked on everything as an 
injury—in his heart and revenging it on every favourable occasion on 
my unde, who was in no way responsible. Falaley was wonderfully 
gEMMifeoking. He had a girlish face, the face of a beautiful peasant 
girL Madame la Generate petted and spoiled him, prized him as 
thoqgh he were a rare and pretty toy, and there was no saying which 
die loved best, her little curly black dog Ami or Falaley. We have 
already referred to his costume, which was her idea. The young ladies 
gave him pomatum, and it was the duty of the barber Kuzma to curl 
his hair on holidays. This boy was a strange creature. He could not be 
called a perfect idiot or imbecile, but he was so naive, so truthful and 
dnqile-hcarted, that he might sometimes be certainly taken for a fool. 
If he had a dream, he would go at once to tell it to his master or 
mistress. He joined in the conversation of the gentlefolk without caring 
whether he was interrupting them. He would tell them things quite 
imposnble to tell gentlefolks. He would dissolve into the most genuine 
tears when his mistress fell into a swoon or when his master was too 
•everely scolded. He sympathized with every sort of distress. He would 
sometimes go up to Madame la Gfnfrale, kiss her hands, and beg her 
not to be cross— and the old lady would magnanimously forgive him 
diCK audacities. He was sensitive in the extreme, kind-hearted, as free 
from malice as a bmb and as gay as a happy child. They gave him 
dainties from the dinner-table. 

He always stood behind Madame la Ci^nerale's chair and was aw* 
fully fend of sugar. When he was given a lump of sugar he would 
nibl^ at it with his strong milk-white teeth, and a gleam of indo' 
scribable pleasure shone in his merry blue eyes and all over his pretty 
little feoe. 

For a loqg time Foma Fomitch raged; but reflecting at bst that he 
fioiild get nothing by anger, he suddenly made up his mind to be 
Fdaley’s benefactor. After first pitching into my uncle for doing 
aodupg for the education of his house s^s, he determined at once to 
mt abou t traiiiipg the poor boy in morale good manners and French. 
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**Wluiti** he would «ay in defence oi his ahsurd Idea (an idea noK 
confined to Foma Fomitch, as the writer of these lines can testify), 
**whatl he is always upstairs waiting on his mistress; one day, forget* 
ting that he does not know French, she will say to him, for insta^: 
'Donnay mooah mon mooshooar’-4ie ought to be equal to the ccca* 
sion and able to do his duty even then!” 

But it appeared not only that it was impossible to teach Falaley 
French, but that the cook Andron, the boy’s uncle, who had disii^ 
terestedly tried to teach him to read Russian, had long ago given it Vf 
in despair and put the alphabet away on the shelf. Falaley was so diA 
at book'learning that he could understand absolutely nothing. More* 
over, this led to further trouble. The house serfs began calling Falaley, 
in derision, a Frenchman, and old Gavrila, my uncle’s valet, <q>enly 
ventured to deny the usefulness of learning French. This reached Foma 
Fomitch’s ears, and bursting with wrath, he made his opponei^ 
Gavrila, himself learn French as a punishment. This was the origin of 
the whole business of teaching the servants French which so rrst- 
perated Mr. Bahtcheyev. It was still worse in regard to manners. Foma 
was absolutely unable to train Falaley to suit his ideas, and in S(^ of 
his prohibition, the boy would go in to tell him his dreams in dm 
morning, which Foma Fomitch considered extremely illnnannered and 
famihar. But Falaley obstinately remained Falaley. My uncle was, of 
courK, the first to sufier for all this. 

“Do you know, do >ou know what he has done to-day?” Foma 
would exclaim, selecting a moment when all were gathered t oget h er 
in order to produce a greater sensation. “Do you know what your 
systematic spoiling is coming to’ Tonlay he gobbled up a piece of pie 
given him at the table; and do you know what he said of it? Coma 
here, come here, silly fool, come here, idiot; come here, red face. . . * 

Falaley would come up weeping and rubbiog his eyas with bodi 
hands. 

“What did you say when you greedily ate up your pie? Repeat it 
before every onel” 

Falaley would dissolve in bitter tears and make no answer. 

“Then 111 speak for you, if that's how it is. You said, slappiitg yoor* 
self on your stuffed and vulgar stomach: 'I've gobbled up the pie as 
Martin did the soap!' Upon my word, Cokmel, can expresnons tike 
that be used in educated society, uill more tn aristocraiic aockty?Did 
you say it or not? Spcakl” 

”1 di*id . . .” Falaley would assent, sobbiqg. 
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*^d], then, tell me now, does Martin eat soap? Where have you 
seen a Martin who eats soap? Tell me, give me an idea of this phe> 
nomenal Martini** 

Silence. 

*1 am asking you,** Foma would persist, “who is this Martin? I want 
to see him, I want to make his acquaintance. Well, what is he? A 
registry clerk, an astronomer, a provincial, a poet, jn army captain, a 
serving man — he must have been something. Answcrl” 

“A ser-er-ving ma-an," Falalcy would answer at last, still weeping. 

“Whose? Who is his master?” 

But Falaley was utterly unable to say who was his master. It would 
end, of course, in Foma Fomitch s rushing out of the room in a passion, 
crying out that he had been insulted: Madame la Ctcncralc would 
show symptoms of an attack, while my uncle would curse the hour of 
his birth, beg everybody’s pardon, and for the rest of the day walk 
about on tiptoe in his own rooms. 

As ill-luck would have it, on the day after the trouble over Martin 
and the soap, Falaley, who had succeeded in completely forgetting 
about Martin and all hts woes of the previous day, informed Foma 
Fomitch as he took in his tea in the morning, that he h.id had a dream 
about a white bull. This was the last straw! Foma Fomitch was moved 
to indescribable indignation, he promptly summoned my uncle and 
b^an upbraiding him for the vulgarity of the dream dreamed by his 
Falaley. This time severe steps were taken; Falaley was punished, he 
had to kneel down in the corner. He was sternly forbidden to dream 
of such coarse rustic sub|ccts. 

“What 1 am angry at,” said Foma, “apart from the f.act that he really 
ought not to dare to think of blurting out his dreams to me, esficcially 
a dream of a white bull — apart from that — you must agree, (ailonci— 
what is the white bull but a proof of cf>arscncss, ignorance and loutish- 
ness in your unkempt Fabley? .\s the thoughts are, so will tlie dreams 
be.Didl not tell you before that you would never make anything of 
him, and that he ought not to remain iqistairs waiting upon the family? 
You tsnll never, never develop that senseless peasant «>ul into anything 
lolly or poetical. Can't you manage,” he went on, addressing Falaley, 
“canlt you manage to dream of something elegant, refined, genteel, 
aome scene from good society, such at gentlemen playing cards or 
huto walkiim in a lovely garden?” 

Falaley promised he would be sure to dream next night of genilc> 
men or ladies walking in a knrcly garden. 

As be went to bed, Falaley prayed tearfully on the subject and won* 
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dered for a long time what he could do lo aa not to dieam of the 
accursed white bull But deceitful are the hopes of man. On waking 
up next morning, he remembered with horror that he had again been 
dreaming all night of the hateful white bull, and had not dreamed of 
even one lady walking in a lovely garden. This time the consequences 
were singular. Foma Fomitch positively declared that he did not be* 
lieve in the possibility of such a coincidence, the possibilty of such a 
repetition of a dream, and that Fabley was prompted to say this by 
some one of the household, perhaps even by the colonel himself on 
purpose to annoy Foma Fomitch. There was no end of an uproar, tears 
and reproaches. Madame la Gencrale was taken ill towards the evening 
the whole household wore a dejected air. There was still a faint hope 
that the following, that is, the third night, Fabley would be sure to 
have some dream of refinetl scKiety. What was the universal indigna* 
tion when for .i whole week, every blessed night, Fabley went on 
dreaming of the white bull and nothing but the white bulk It was no 
use even to think of refined society. 

But the most interesting point was that Fabley was utterly incapst* 
ble of thinking of lying, of simply saying that he had dreamed not 
of the white hull, but of a c.irrijge, for instance, full of ladies and 
Foma Fomitch. This was all the more strange since lying indeed would 
not have lieen so very sinful in so extreme a case. But Fabley was so 
truthful that he ivisitivcly could not tell a he even if he wanted to. It 
was, indeed, not even suggested to turn by any one. They all knew diat 
he would betray bimsclf at the itrst moment, and Foma Fomitch would 
immediately detect him in Iving. What was to l>e done? My uncle*s 
[wsition was liecoming intolerable. Falaley was absolutely incorrigible. 
The poor btjy was jxisitively growing thinner from worry. 

The housckcr|Kr Malanya declared that he was bewitched, and 
sprinkled him with magic water. She was assisted in this .ompasnoo* 
ate and ulutary o|>er.ition bv the tender-hearted Praskovya Ilyinhdinat 
but even that was no use. Nothing was of use! 

'Ihe deuce take the damned thing!” Fabley said. **Thc same dream 
every night! I*Aery evening 1 pray. 'I'Xin't let me dream of the white 
bulk don't let me dream of tlie white bull!' and there it is, there h ia» 
the damned beast facing me, huge, with horns and such thick lipa» 
oo^Mvoot" 

My uncle was in despair, but luckily Foma Fomitch seemed ad 
at once to have forgotten about the white bull. Of course no one believed 
that Foma Fomitch could forget a drcumstancc so important. Evccf 
one assumed with terror that he was keeping the white bull la icacfee^ 
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ail^ would btiqg it out on die fint suitable oecaskm. It appealed later 
on tint Foma Fomitch bad no tboutghts to spare for the white bull at 
chat moment. Ifo had other business in hand, other cares. Other plans 
were maturiug in his beneficent and fertile brain. That is why he let 
Palaky breathe in peace, and every one else too had a respite, llie boy 
grew gay again, and even began to forget what had happened; even 
dre white bull began to visit him less and less frequently, though it still 
at tiroes reminded him of its fantastic existence. In fact, everything 
would have gone well if there had been no such thing as the 
Komarinsky. 

It must be noted that Falaley was an excellent dancer. Dancing was 
lus chief accomplishment, even something like his vocation. He danced 
with vigour, with inexhaustible gaiety, and he was particularly fond 
of dancing the Koraminsky Peasant. Not that he was so much 
attracted by the frivolous and in any case inexplicable steps of that 
volatile peasant — no, he liked dancing the Kosaminsky solely because 
ID bear the Komarinsky and not dance to the tune was utterly beyond 
him. Sometimes in the evenings two or three of the footmen, the 
coachmen, the gardener who playet! the fiddle, and even some of the 
hdiea of the servants’ hall would gather together in a circle in some 
hade yard as far away as possible from Foma Fomitch. Music and 
*faw**« would begin, and finally the Komarinsky would triumphantly 
come into its own. The orchestra consisted of two balalaikas, a guitar, 
a fiddle, and a tambourine, with which the postillion Mityushka was 
U Cental hand. Falaley 's conilition was worth watching at such tirr.es: 
Ire would dance to complete oblivion of himself, to utter exhaustion, 
cnoouraged by the shouts and laughter of his audience. He would 
shout, bugh, clap his hands. He danced as though carried 
MWBf by some intangible outside force with which he could not cope, 
uad he smiled persistently to keep up with the continually increas- 
i^g pace of the reckless tune as he tapped on the ground with hb 
heds. These were minutes of real delight to him; and everything 
would have gone happily and merrily if rumours of the Komarinsky 
Ired not at lare reached Foma Fomitch. 

Foma Fomitch was petrified, and sent at once for the coloncL 
"Tlrere is only one thing 1 wish to learn from you,” Foma began, 
*haVe you positivdy aworn to be the ruin of that luckless idiot or 
aot? la the fine case 1 will stand aside at once; if not, then I . . .** 

*But tadm k the matter? What has happened?” cried my unclc^ 
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Ton aik wliat has happened? Do you know that he Is dandng t|ie 
Komarinsky?'* 

“Well . . . well, what o£ it?" 

“Well, what of it I" shrieked Foma. “And you say that— you, 
master, standing in a sense in the place of their fatherl But have 
you then a true idea of what the Komarinsky is? Do you know that 
that song describes a debauched peasant, attempting in a state of 
drunkenness the most immoral action? Do you know what sacrilege 
it is that vicious little Russian is committing? He is trampling iqioo 
the most precious bonds and, so to say, stamping them under his h|g 
loutish boots, accustomed to tread only the floor of the village. iniL 
And do you realize that you have wounded my moral feelings by your 
answer? Do you realize that you have insulted me personally by your 
answer? Do you understand that or not?" 

“But, Foma; why, it’s only a song, Foma. . . ." 

“You say only a songl And you are not ashamed that you own to 
me that you know that song— you, a member of honour^le s o ci ety t 
the father of honourable, innocent children and a cobnel into the her* 
gain! Only a songl But 1 am certain that the song is drawn fnxn red 
life. Only a songl But what decent man can without a blush of 
admit that he knows that song, that he has ever beard that song? Whit 
man could?” 

“Well, but, you see, you know it yourself, Foma, since yon ndc 
about it,” my disconcerted uncle answered in the simplicity of hb beast, 

“What, I know it, 1 ... I? You have insulted me,” Foma Fomildl 
cried at once, leaping up from his chair and spluttering wids fury. 

He had never expected such a crushing answer. 

1 will not undertake to describe the wrath of Foma Fomitdi. The 
colonel was ignominiously driven from the presence of the guardian 
of morality for the ill manners and taalessness of his repl) . But froaa 
that hour Foma Fomitch vowed to catch Fabley in the act of *****^*^ 
the Komarinsky. In the evening, when every one supposed he wasboq^ . 
at work, he stole out into the garden, went the round of the Idtthan 
garden, and threaded his way into the hemp patch, from whkh dwre 
was a view in the distance of the back yard in which the dances ttole 
pbee. He stalked poor Fabley as a sportsman stalks a bird, pktnriag 
with relisk the wigging he would, if he succeeded, give dk w h nb 
housdxdd and the ctdoncl in partkubr. Hu unwearying efb ffs 1i«i 
at last crowned with success. He had come upon the KomaikiMltyl It 
will be understood now why my uncle tore his hair when be amr 
Fahky weqting end heard Vidoplyasov announce Foma FoaMii 
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tviw $0 uneqMctedly and at such a moment of perturbation was 
standing before os in person. 


[Vll] 

FOMA FOMITCH 


I SCRUTINIZED this gentleman with intense curiosity. Gavrila 
had been right in saying that he was an ugly little man. Foma was 
dKMty with light eyebrows and eyelashes and gnrzlcd hair, with a 
hooked nose, and with little wrinkles all over his face. On his chin 
diere was a big wart. He was about Bfty. He came in softly with 
measured steps, with his eyes cast down. But yet the most insolent self- 
confidence was expressed in his face, and in the whole of his {ledantic 
figure. To my astonishment, he made his appearance in a dressing- 
gown— of a foreign cut it is true, but still a dressing-gown — and he 
wore slippers too. The collar of his shirt unadorned by any cravat was 
a lay-down one d tenfant; this gase Foma Fomitch an extremely 
foolish look. He went up to an empty arm<hair, moved it to the table, 
and sat down in it without saying a word to any one. All the hubbub, 
aU the excitement that had been raging a minute before, vanished 
instantaneously. There was such a hush that one could have heard a 
pin drop. Madame la Gencrale became as meek as a lamb. The cring- 
ing infatuation of this prx>r imbecile for Foma Fomitch sv.is app.irent 
now. She fixed her eyes upon her idol as though gloating over the 
S^^bt of him. Miss Perepelitsyn ruhiKd her hands with a simper, and 
poor P^askosrya llyinitchna w.u visibly trembling with alarm. My 
unde began bustling about at once. 

•Tea. tea. sister! Only plenty of sugar in it, sister; Foma Fomitch 
Rke* plenty of sugar in his tea after his nap. You do like plenty of 
sugar, don't you. Foma?" 

**! don't care for any tea just now!" Foma pronounceil deliberately 
and with dignity, waving him off with a careworn air. "You always 
lBeq> on about plenty of sugar." 

These words and Foma's entrance, so incredibly ludicrous in its 
ptAnric dignity, interested me extremely. I was curious to find out to 
what point, to what disregard of decency, the insolence of this upstart 
filtle gentleman svould go. 

'Vosna." cried my unde. "Let me introduce my nephew Sergey 
Akiandroivitdil He has just arrived." 
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Foma Fomitch looked him up and down. 

am surprised that you always seem to take pleasure in syitemad- 
cally interrupting me, Colonel,” he said after a significant silence, 
taking absolutely no notice of me. “One talks to you of something 
serious, and you . . . discourse ... of goodness knows whit. . . . 
Have you seen Falaley?” 

“1 have, Foma. . . .” 

“Ah, you have seen him. Well, I will show you him again thoi^ 
you have seen him; you can admire your handiwork ... in a moral 
sense. Come here, you idiot! come here, you Dutch-faced fool! Well, 
come along! Don't be afraid!" 

Falaley went up to him with his mouth open, sobbing and gulfring 
back his tears. Foma Fomitch kxiked at him with relish. 

“1 called him a Dutch-faced fool with intention, Pavel Semyonitdi,’* 
he observed, lolling at his ease in his low chair and turning slight 
towards Obnoskin, who was sitting next him. “And speaking gen- 
erally, you know, I see no necessity for softening my expressions in any 
case. The truth should be the truth. .And however you cover up filth 
it will still remain filth. Why trouble to soften it.^ It’s deceiving oneself 
and others. Only a silly worldly numskull can feel the need of sudi 
senseless conventions. Tell me — I submit it to your judgment— do you 
find anything lovely in that face’ 1 mean, of course, anything nt^te, 
lovely, exalted, not just vulgar red cheeks.” 

Foma Fomitch s|K)ke quietly, evenly, and svith a kind of majestic 
nonchalance. 

“Anything lovely in him’” answered Obnoskin, with insolent care- 
lessness. *'I think that he is simply a good piece of roast beef— and 
nothing else.” 

“Went up to the kxiking glass and looked into it to-day,” Foma 
continued, pom|xnis|y omitting the pronoun /. “1 am far from con- 
sidering myself a iKauty, but I could not help coming to the conclusion- 
that there is vimcthing in these grey eyes which distinguished me firom 
any Falaley. 'Hiere is thought, there is life, there is intelligence in these 
eyes. It is not myself I am praising. 1 am speaking generally of oitf 
class. Now what do you think, can there be a scrap, a grain, of soul 
in that living lierfsteak.’ Yes, indeed, take note, Pavel Semyoniiclw 
how these people, utterly devoid of thought and ideal, and Uving fay 
meat alone, always have revoltingly fresh complexions, coarsely sod 
stupidly freshl Would you like to know the level of his inwiflremrf 
fiKuldes? Hey, you imagel .G>me nearer, let us admire you. Wfay 
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ywk gapii^f Do yoo want to awallow a whak? Are you hand* 
aWPoe? Answer, are you handsome?** 

*1 aoml** answered Fahley, with smothered sobs. 

Obnoskin roared with laughter. 1 felt that I was beginning to tremble 
widi anger. 

**00 you hear?** Foma went on, turning to Obnoskin in triumph. 
**Woold you like to hear something more? I have come to put him 
duot^ an examination. You see, Pavel Semyonitch, there are people 
udm are desirous of corrupting and ruining this poor idiot. Perhaps 
I am too severe in my judgment, perhaps 1 am mistaken; but I speak 
from love of humanity. He was just now dancing the most improper 
of dances. That is of no concern to any one here. But now hear for 
yourself. . . . Answer: what were you doing just now? Answer, 
answer immediately— do you hear?** 

**I was da^ang,” said Falaley, mastering his sobs. 

*'What were you danang? What dance? Speakl*’ 

**rhe Komarinsky. . . 

**The Komarinsky! And who was that Komarinsky’ What was the 
Komarinsky? Do you suppose I can understand anything from that 
answer? Come, give us an idea. Who was your Komarinsky?** 

"A pea*«asanL . . .** 

peasant, only a peasant! I am surprised! A remarkable peasant, 
dienl Then was it some celebrated peasant, if poems and dances are 
made about him? Come, answer!” 

Foma could not exist without tormenting people, he pbyed with 
luo victim like a cat with a mouse; but Fabley remained mute, whim* 
periag and unable to understand the question. 

*‘Answer,** Foma persuted. “You are asked what sort of peasant 
was it? Speak! . . . Was he a seignorial peasant, a crown peasant, Ine, 
bood^ industrial? There are ever so many sorts of peasants. . . .** 
*llHlus4ri4l. . . .** 

industrial! Do you hear, Pavel Semyonitch? A new historical 
bet: the Komarinsky peasant was industrial. H'm. . . . Well, what 
dy that industrial peasant do? For what exploits is he celebrated in 
aeag , . . and dance?** 

llie qu e s t ion was a delicate one, and since it was put to Fabley, a 
lidkyooetoa 

*^Otame . . . Thou|^ . . .** Obnoskin began, gbneing towards Ms 
asnms, who was beginning to wriggk on the sofa in a peculiar way. 
Bui wte was ID be done? Foma Fomitdi*s whims were respeacd as 

kur. 
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*Vpoo my word, uncles if you don't fii^|Ke« dial fiiat hell . . . yolt 
aee what he ia working up to— Falaley will hhut out wf«e «*««— wp, 

1 awure you," I whisper^ to my uncle, who was utterly dfistraclad 
and did not know w^t line to take. 

"You had really better, Foma ..." he began. "Her^ I want to 
introduce to you, Foma, my nephew, a young twan who is stud^fing 
minerak^." 

"I beg you. Colonel, not to interrupt me with your mineralogy, a 
subject of which, as far as 1 am aware, you know nothings and olhen 
perhaps httle more. I am not a baby. He will answer me that thk - 
peasant, instead of working for the welfare of his family, has been 
drinking till he is tipsy, has sold his coat for drink, and is r unning 
about the street in an inebriated condition. That is, as is well known, 
the subject of the (xiem that sings the praises of drink. Don’t be 
uneasy, he knows now what he has to answer. Come, answer: what 
did that peasant do’ Oime, 1 have prompted you, I have put die 
words into your mouth. What 1 want is to hear it from you yourad^ 
what he did, for what he was famous, how he gamed the immortal 
glory of being sung by the troubadours. Well?" 

The luckless Falaley looked round him in misery, and not knowiqg 
what to say, opened and shut his mouth like a carp, hauled out of the 
water on to the sand. 

"1 am ashamed to sa ay!" he bellowed at last in utter despair. 

"Ah, ashamed to say'” belloweu roma in triumph. "See, thadi die 
answer 1 have wrung out of him. Colonel! Ashamed to say, but not 
ashamed to do. Ibat's the morality which you have sown, which hae 
sprung up and which you are now . . . watering; but it is us e less to 
waste words! Co to the kitchen now, Falaley. I’ll say nothing to you 
now, out of regard for my audience, but to-day, today you will be 
severely and rigorously punished. If not, if this time diry put yoil 
before me, you may stay here and entertain your betters widi the 
Komarinksy while I will leave this house to-dayl That’s enough 1 
have spoken, you can go'" 

"Come, 1 think you really are severe . . ." mumbled Obnoskin. 

"just so, just so, just so," mv uncle began crying out, but he bndn 
off and sulmdcd. Foma looked gl<x>mily askance at him. 

"I wonder, Pavel Scmyonitch," he went on. "what all our «Na> 
temporary writers, poets, learned men and thinkers are about? Hoif 
is U they pay no attenuon to what songs are. being aung by the Rusdlil 
people and to what songs they are dancing? Whm have the Pus hklmi 
the Lermontovs, the Bmoedins been about all this droe? I wonder fk 
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diem. The peofde dance the Komarinaky, the apotheosis of drunken* 
aesi» whik they sing of forget^e>notsI Why don’t they write poems 
of a more moral tone for popular use, why don't they fling aside their 
£o(get*aie>notsP It’s a social question. Let them depict a peasant, but 
a peasant made genteel, so to say, a villager and not a peasant; let them 
paint me the village sage in his simplicity, maybe even in his bark 
shoes— 1 don’t object even to that — but brimming ewer with the virtues 
which — 1 make bold to say — some ovcr-Iaudcd Alexander of Macedon 
may envy. I know Russia and Russia knows me, that is why I say this. 
Let them portray that peasant, weighed down maybe with a family 
and grey hair, in a stuffy hut, hungry, too, maylie, but contented; not 
repining, but blessing his poverty, and indifferent to the rich man’s 
gdd.Let the rich man at last with softened heart bring him his gold; 
let, indeed, in this the virtues of the (peasant be united with the virtues 
of his master, perhaps a grand gentleman. The villager and the grand 
gentleman so widely separated in social grade are made one at last in 
virtue — that is an exalted thought! Hut what do we see? On one side 
forgct'me>nots, and on the other the peasant dashing out of the pot- 
house and running about the street in a dishevelled condition! What is 
there poetic in that? Tell me, pray, what is there to admire in that? 
Where is the wit? Where is the grace? Where is the morality? 1 am 
amazed at it!” 

**! am ready to pay you a hundred roubles for such words,” said 
Yezhevikin, with an enthusiastic air. "And you know the bald devil 
wm try and get it out of me,” he whispered on the sly. "Flatter away, 
Ratter away!” 

“H’m, yes . . . you’ve put that very well,” Obnoskin pronounced. 

**£xactly so, exactly so," cried my uncle, who had licen listening with 
die deepest attention and looking at me with triumph. "What a sub- 
ject has come up!” he whispered, rubbing his hands. “A topic of many 
ayects, dash it all! Foma Fomitch, here is my nephew,” he added, 
ill the overflow of his feelings. "He is engaged in literary pursuits 
too^ kt me introduce him.” 

As before, Foma Fomitch paid not the slightest attention to my 
unde’s introduaion. 

*Tor God’s sake, don’t introduce me any morel 1 entreat you in 
caniest,** I whispered to my uncle, with a resolute air. 

*lvun Ivanitchl” Foma began, suddenly addressing Mizintchikov 
end looking intendy at him, "we have just been talking. What is your 
opifuon?** 
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**Mine? You are asking me?** Mizintchikov responded in surprise^ 
looking as though he had only just woken up. 

*'Yes, you. I am asking you because I value the ipinion o£ really 
clever people, and not the problematic wiseacres who are only clever 
because they are being continually introduced as clever peofde, as 
learned people, and are sometimes sent for expressly to be made a 
show of or something of the sort.** 

This thrust was aimed directly at me. And yet there was no doidx 
that though Foma Fomitch trxik no notice whatever of me, he had 
begun this whole conversation concerning literature entirely for my 
benefit, to daz/le, to annihilate, to crush at the first step the clever 
and learned young man from Petersburg. I at any rate had no doubt 
of it. 

“If you want to know my opinion, I ... I agree with your opinion,** 
answered Mizintchikov listlessly and reluctantly. 

“You always agree with me! It's positively wearisome,** replied 
Foma. “I tell you frankly, Pavel Semyonitch,” he went on, after a 
brief silence .igain addressing Obnoskin, “if 1 respect the immortal 
Karamzin it is not for his history, not for Marfa Posadmtsa, not for 
Old and New Russia, but )ust for having written Frol Stlin; it is a 
noble epic! It is a purely national prtxluct, and will live for ages and 
ages' a most lofty epic'" 

“Just so, |ust so! a lofty epoch! Frol Silin, a benevolent man! I 
remember, I have read it. He bcaght the freedom of two girls, too, 
and then looked towards heaven and wept. A very lofty trait,** my 
uncle chimed in, lieaming with s.uisfaction. 

My (M)or unde' he never could resist taking part in an intellecUiat 
convcrs.ition. Foma gave a malicious smile, hut he remained silent. 

“They write very interestingly, though, even now," Anfisa Petrovna 
intervened discreetly. "The Mystenei of Brussels, for instance.** 

“1 should not s.iy so," observed Foma, as it were regretfully. “I was 
lately reading one of the (XKms . . . not up to much! ‘Forget-me-nots.* 
Of conicm|x>rary writers, if you will, the one I like best of all is 
‘Scribbler,’ a light |ien!“ 

" ‘Scribbler!’ ’* cried Anfisa Petrovn.t. “Is that the man who writes 
letters in the magazine? Ah, how enchanting it is, what playing with 
words!’* 

"Precisely, playing with words; he, so to speak, plays with hmpen. 
An extraordinary lightness of style.** 

‘‘Yes, but he is a pedantl** Obnoskin observed carelessly. 
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a pedant he ii» I doa\ dispute it; but a charming pedant^ a 
graced pedanti 0( course^ not one of his ideas would stand serious 
oitKisn), but one is carried away by his lightness! A babbler, I agrees 
but a charming babbler, a graceful babbler. Do you remember, for 
instance, in one of his articles, he mentions that he has his own 
estates?” 

"Estatesl” my uncle caught up. “That’s good! In what province?” 
Foma sniped, looked fuedly at my uncle, and went on in the same 
tone— 

”TeIl me in the name of common sense, of what interest is it to me, 
the reader, to know that he has his own estates? If he has — I con> 
giatulate him on it! But how charmingly, how jestingly, it is de> 
scribed! He sparkles with uit, he splashes with wit, he boils over! 
He is a Narzan of wit! Yes, that is the way to write* I fancy 1 should 
write just like that, if I were to consent to write for magaunes. . . ." 

“Perhaps you would do even better,” Yezhevikin observed respect- 
liilly. 

“There is positively something musical in the language,” my uncle 
put in. 

Foma Fomitch lost patience at last. 

“Colonel,” he said, “is it not possible to ask you — with all conceiv.ihle 
delicacy of course — not to interfere with us, but to allow us to finish 
our conversation in peace. Y'ou cannot offer an opinion in our con- 
vcnationl You cannot. Don't disturb our agreeable literary chat. 
Look after your land, drink vour tea, but . . . leave literature alone. 
It will lose nothing by it, I assure you — I assure you*” 

This was surpassing the utmost limit of impudence! I did not know 
what to think. 

“Why, ]N>u yourself, Foma, said it was musical,” my uncle brought 
out in confusion and distress. 

*X>iite 90, but I spoke with a knowledge of the subject, I ^ke 
l ypfopriately; while you . . ." 

**To be sure, but we spoke with intellect.” put in Yezhevikin. wrig* 
ifiag round Foma Fomitch. “We have just a little intelligence, ihou^ 
nn may have to borrow some; just enough to run a couple of govern- 
OMK dqiartmcnts and we might manage a third, if need be— that’s 
al we can boast off” 

*Sn it seems I have been talking nonsense again,” said my uncle 
hi concluiioo, and he stmled his good-natured smile. 

"You admit it, anyway,” observed Foma. 

*%*$ al rijghi; it’s aO rig^ Foma, I am not ai^gry. I know that you 
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pull me up like a friend, like a fdation, like a brodier. 1 have myaetf 
allowed you to do it, begged you to, indeed. It*a a good dung, frfa fiir 
my benefit. I thank you for it and will profit by it.** 

My patience was exhausted. All that 1 had hitherto heard about 
Foma Fomitch had seemed to me somewhat exaggerated. Now udien I 
saw it all for myself, my astonishment was beyond all bounds. I could 
not believe my senses; I could not understand such impudence^ such 
insolent domineering on one side and such voluntary slavery, such 
credulous good-nature on the other. Though, indeed, my uncle hiiil- 
self was confused by such impudence. That was evident. ... I was 
burning with desire to come to grips with Foma, to do battle widk 
him, to be rude to him in some way, in as startling a fashion as possible 
—and then let come what may! This idea excited me. I looked £or 
an opportunity, and completely ruined the brim of my hat while I 
waited for it. But the opportunity did not present itself. Foma abso* 
lutely refused to notice me. 

“You are right, (lerfectly right, Foma," my uncle went on, dmng 
his utmost to recover himself, and to smooth over the unfdeasantnesa 
of what had been said before. “What you say is true, Foma. I thank you 
for it. One must know the sub)ect before one discusses it. I am sorryl 
It is not the first time 1 have been in the same predicament. Oidy 
fancy, Sergey, on one occasion I was an examiner . . . you lau^l But 
there it isi 1 really was an examiner, and that was all about it. I was 
invited to an institution, to be presciit at an examination, and they set 
me down together with the examiners, as a sign of respect, there was 
an empty scat. So, I will own to you, I was frightened, 1 was posidvdy 
abrm^, 1 do not know a single science. What was I to do.^ I thottght 
that in another minute they would drag me myself to the black- 
board! Well, what then? Nothing happened, it went off all right, I even 
asked questions myself; who was Ni>ah? On the whole the) answered 
splendidly; then wc had lunch and toasted enlightenment in diaiis* 
pagne. It was a fine schooll" 

Foma Fomitch and Obnoskin burst into roan of bughter. 

“Indeed, I bughed myself afterwards," cried my uncle, 
in a most good-natured way and delighted that general cheetfulncii 
was restored. “Yes, Foma, here goes! 1 will amuse you all idling yen 
how 1 put my foot in it once, . . . Only fancy, Sergey, we were stnyiitg 
at Krainogorsk . . .“ 

“Allow me to inquire, Colond, will you be long in tdliag yotn 
Morv?** Foma intenioiccl. 

“Oh, Foma! Why. it b the most delightful aiory, enough to iMAi 
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out ipUt with lavghter; jrou only listen, it is good, it really is good. 
HI you how I put my foot in it.** 

*1 always listen with pleasure to your stories when they are of that 
aor^** Obnoskin pronounced, yawning. 

There is no help for it, we must listen,” Foma decided. 

"But upon my word it is good, Foma, it really is. 1 want to tell you 
how 1 put my foot into it on one occasion, Anfisa Petrovna. You listen 
mo{, Sergey, it is an edifying story indeed. We were staying at Krasno* 
«orsk,” my uncle began, beaming with pleasure, talking with nervous 
hast^ and falling into innumerable parentheses as he always did when 
he was begiiming to tell some story for the pleasure of his audience. 
*'As soon as we arrived, the same evening we went to the theatre. 
There was a first-rate actress, Kuropatkina; she afterwards ran away 
with the cavalry captain Zvyerkov and did not finish the play she was 
acting: so they let down the curtain. . . . This Zvyerkov was a beast, 
both for drinking and playing cards, and not that he was a drunkard, 
but simply ready to join his comrades at festive moments. Hut when 
he did get really drunk then he forgot everything, where he lived, in 
what country, and what his name was. Absolutely everything, in fact — 
but he was a very fine fellow really. . . . Well, I was sitting in the 
theatre. In the interval 1 got up, and I ran across a comrade called 
Komouhov. ... A unique fellow, 1 assure you. We had not seen each 
ocher for six years, it is true. Well, he had stayed in the Lom(>any and 
was covered with crosses. I have heard lately— he's an actual civil 
oouodllor; he transferred to the civil service and worked his svay up 
to a high grade. . . . Well, of course, we were delighted. One thing 
and another. In the box next to us were three ladies; the one on the left 
was the ugliest woman in the world. . . . Afterwards I found nut 
dial she was a splendid woman, the mother of a family, and the happi* 
ness of her husband. . . . Well, so I like a frxil blurt out to Kornou- 
hov: T say, old nun, can you tell me who that scarecrow it^' ‘Who do 
you mean?' ‘Why, that one.’ That’s my cousin.' Tfoo, the devil! judge 
of my position! To put myself right: ‘Not that one,' 1 uid. ‘What eyes 
youNw got! I mean the one who is sitting there, who is ihat^‘ That's 
mf nsicr.’ Tfoo, pbgue take it alP And his sister, as liKk would have 
j4 was a regular rosebud, a sweet little thing; dressed up like anything 
b ro o ches, gloves, bracelets; in fact, a perfect cherub. Afterwards she 
nmn sed a very hne fellow called Pyhitn; she clo|icd with him, it was 
n nmaway match; but now it is all right, and they arc very well off; 
dicir parents are only too deltg^edl Well, lo 1 cried out, 'Oh, not* noc 
kmu^ how to get out of it« 'not that one, the one in the middle^ 
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who is she?* In the middle? Well, my boy, that's my wife.* . . . And 
she, between ourselves, was a perfect sugarplum. I fdt that I could 
have eaten her up at one mouthful, I was eo delighted with her. . . « 
‘Well,* I said, ‘have you ever seen a fool? Here is one &cing you, 
and here's his head; cut it oif, don't spare itl’ He laughed. Afterwards 
he introduced them to me and must have told them, the rascaL They 
were in (its of laughter over something! And I must say I never ^)ent 
an evening more merrily. So you see, Foma, old man, how one can 
put one’s foot in it! Ha-ha-ha-ha!” 

But It was no use my poor uncle laughing; in vain he looked round 
the company with his kind and good-humoured eyes; a dead 
was the response that greeted his light-hearted story. Foma Fomitch 
sat in gloomy dumbness and all the others followed his examjde; 
only Obnoskin gave a faint smile, foreseeing the baiting my uncle 
would get. My iinile was embarrassed and (lushed crimson. This was 
what Foma desired. 

“Have you rinishciP” he asked at last, turning with dignity to die 
embarrassed storyteller. 

“Yes, Foma.” 

“And are you s,itis(icd^" 

"How do sou mean, saiisiier!’” asked my poor uncle miserably. 

“Are you happier now’ Are you pleased at having broken up die 
pleasant literary «.on\ersation of your friends by interrupung them and 
so satisfsing your |setty vanity?” 

“Oh, come, Foma, I wanted to amuse you all, and you . . .** 

“Amuse'" trieil Foma, suddenly iKcoming extraordinarily heated; 
“but you are onU able to depress us, not amuse us. AmuscI but do 
know that your story was almost immoral. I say nothing of its impro- 
priety, that IS sell evident. . . . You intormed us just now with ran. 
coarseness of feeling that you Liughed at innocence, at an Honourable 
lady, simply Isesause she hast not the honour to please you, and you 
wanted to make us, «/ laugh, that is, applaud you, that is, applaud a 
coarse and improper .iction, and all liccausc you are the master of this 
house! You can do as you like. Colonel, you can seek out toadies 
flatterers, sycophants, you can even send for them from distant parti 
and so increase your retinue to the detriment of straightforwardnen 
and frank nobility of soul, but never will Foma Opiskin be your toady 
your flatterer, your sycophant ! I can assure you of that, if of my 
thing. ...” 

Fomal You misunderstand me, Foma.” 

"No, Cokmel; 1 have seen through you for a long ume^ I kaat* 



aild lkoi«ii. Yon ave devoured bjr bcNmdlcM vaol^ 
ImnNfr pteteninoiis to an inooinparabk keenneis of wi^ and £oi)get 
liUttiiViK it Uunied bf pmensioiL You . . .** 

*^OI^ ttofjv Foma, for God*t sake| Have tome thame, if only before 
MODkl* 

*Vt tadLyoo knoiv, to tee all this. Colonel, and it*t impotuble to be 
lUent udiai one sees it. I am poor, I am living at the expense of your 
mother. It may be e]q)ected, perhaps, that I should flatter you by my 
and I don't care for any milksop to take me for your toadyl 
Foanbfy when I came into this room just now I intentionally accen- 
tuated my truthful candour, was forced to be intentionally rude, jute 
becaute you yourself put me into such a position. You are too haughty 
with m^ Colonel, I may be taken for your slave, your toady. Your 
pleature it to humiliate me before strangers, while 1 am really your 
equal-^our equal in every respect. Perhaps / am doing you a favour 
in living with you, and not you doing me one. 1 am insulted, so 1 am 
to sing my own praises — that's natural! I cannot help speakings 
I mutt speak, I am bound at once to protest, and that is why I tell you 
anaiglk out that you are phenomenally envious. You see, for instance, 
mme one in a simple friendly conversation unconsciously reveals hit 
knowledge, his reading, his taste, and so you are annoyed, you can't 
ak tdU. *Let me di^Iay my knowledge and my taste,’ you thinki And 
what tatte have you, if you will allow me to ask’ You know as much 
about art— if you will excuse my saying so. Colonel— as a bull about 
kaefl That's harsh and rude, I admit; an>way it is uraightforward and 
jwtYou won’t hear that from your flatterers, Colonel.” 

Fbmal . . 

^ it X)h, Foma,' to be sure. The truth it not a feather died, it seemt. 
Vciy wdk then, we will speak later about this, but now let me enter* 
tata the company a linle. You can't be the only one to distinguish 
yeu n e lf all the time. Pavel Semyonitch, have you seen this sea monster 
In human form? I have been observing him for a long time. Look 
Vidl at him; why, he would like to devour me whole, at one gulp." 

He was speaking of Gavrila. The old servant was standing at die 
4 bmv and certainly was looking on with distress at the scolding of hit 

*1 want to entertain you, too, with a performance, Pavel Semyon* 
iKfopome berev you scarecrow, come hwe. Condescend to approach 
m • Me nearer, Gavrila Ignaiitchl Here you tee, Pavel Semyookebs 
ii Qaviihi; at a punish m ent for rudeneat be it studying the Fircndl 
jdhdlBL iJSkc Ot^heui^ 1 ***^*ft the ***■»»>**— of thtfr porta not oid|| 
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fridi loqgi but widi the Frendi diatett. Corner Ma<Mtt>lbeiiA^ 'fci 
Gaii*t bear to be called Monoo— do you know your leaiea?** 

**I have learnt it,” laid Gavrila, haingiqg hii head. 

“Well, Parlay— voo—franiay?" , 

“Vee, moossyu, zhe— le— pari— on— peu. . . 

I don’t know whether it was Gavnl’s mournful fzee as he uttered 
the French phrase, or whether they were all aware of Foma*a dedre 
that they should laugh, but anyway they all burst into a roar o£ 
laughter as soon as Gavrila opened his lips. Even Madame la G^n&ale 
deigned to be amused. Anfisa Petrovna, sinking back on the sofa, 
■hrieked, hiding her face behind her fan. What seemed moat ludkroua 
was that Gavrila, seeing what his examination was being turned into^ 
could not restrain himself from spitting and commenung repcoadfc* 
fully: “To think of having lived to such disgrace in my old agef 
Foma Fomitch was startled. 

“What^ What did you say ^ So you think fit to be rude?” 

“No, Foma Fomitch,” Gavrila replied with digmty. “My wordi 
were no rudeness, and it’s not for me, a serf, to be rude to you, a gende* 
man born. But every man bears the image of God upon him, MBs 
image and semblance. 1 am sixty-three years old. My father rememben 
Pugatchev, the monster, and m> grandfather helped his mastery Mat* 
vey Nikititch — Ciod gnnt him the kingdom of heavenl— to hang 
Pugatchev on an as|Kn tree, for sshich my father was honoured beyo n d 
all others by our late master, Afanasy Matveyitch: he was his vak^ 
and ended his life as butler. As for me, Foma Fomitch, sir, thou^ I 
am my master's bondman, I have never known such a shame done 
me from my birth upward till now.” 

And at the last uord Gasrila spread out his hands and hung hit 
head. My uncle was \satching him uneasily. 

“Come, that's enough, Gasrila,” he cried. “No need to say moK^ 
that’s enough!” 

“Never mind, never mind,” said Foma, turning a little pale and 
giving a forced smile. "Let him speak, these are the fruits of your . • • * 
“I will tell you everything,” said Gavrila with extraordinary CervoiVy 
“I will conceal nothing! S'ou mav bind the hands, but there is oo 
binding the tongue. Though 1 may seem beside you, Foma Fonutdi^ 
a low man, in fact, a sbve, yet I can feel insulted! Service and ob et hcttc c 
1 am always bound to give you because I am born a slave and gMNt 
do my duty in fear and tremMing. You sit writing a book, it’s my dxKf 
not to let you be interrupted— that is my real duty. Any service dial, 
it "tfdfd I am pleased to do. But in my old age to bleat in toaae evi^ 
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and be put to shame before folkl Why, I can’t gp into 
die servants* room now: Tou are a Frenchyl* they say, *a Frenchyl* 
No. Foma Fomitch, sir, it’s not only a fool like me, but all good folks 
have b^un to say the same: that you have become now a wicked man 
and that our master is nothing but a litde child before you, that 
thou^ you are a gentleman by birth and a general's son, and yourself 
may be near being a general too, yet you are as wicked as a real fury 
must be.** 

Gavrila had finished. I was beside myself with delight. Foma 
Fomitch sat pale with rage in the midst of the general discomfiture and 
seemed unable to recover from Gavrila's sudden attack upon him; he 
seemed at that moment to be deliberating how far his wrath should 
carry him. At bst the outburst followed. 

"What, he dares be rude to me — me! but this is mutinyl” shrieked 
Foma, and he leapt up from his chair. 

Madame b Genuale tollowcd his example, clasping her hands. 
There was a general commotion, my uncle rushed to turn the culprit 
out. 

"Put him in fetters, put him in fetters!" cried Madame la (icncrale. 
"Take him to the town at once and send him tor a soldier, Yegor* 
pAiea, or you shall not have any blessing. Fix the fetters on him at 
once, and send him for a soldier.” 

"What!” cried Foma, “bbve! Lout! Hamlet' He <bres to be rude 
to met He, he, a rag to wipe my Ixiots! He dares to call me a furyl” 
1 slipped forward with unusual determination. 

*1 must confess that in this affair I am tomplctrly of Ciavrila’s 
opinion," I said, looking Foma Fomitch straight in the face and 
trembling with excitement. 

He was so taken aback by this onslaught that for the first minute 
he seemed unable to believe his ears. 

"What's this, now?” he cried out at last, {M>uncing upon me in a 
foenzy, and fuing his little bhxxishot eyes ufion me. "Why, who are 

you?" 

"Foma Fomitch ...” my uncle, utterly distracted, Ixgan, "this is 
Seryozha, my nephew. . . ." 

"The learned gentleman!” yelled Foma. "So he's the learned gentle 
BUml Ubrrti—fgaiiU—fraterniU. Journal des Dehait! No, my frieM^ 
you^ won't take me in! I am not such a fool, lliis isn't Petersburg; 
you WDO*l impose upon us. And I spit on your de§ D/hati. You have 
your dor DiJntSt but to us that's all fiddlesticks, young man! Learned 
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You know u mudi as I have forgotten seven rinwt over. So mudi for 
your learning!’* 

If they had not held him back I believe he would have fallen upon 
me with his fists. 

"Why, he is drunk," I said, looking about me in bewilderment 

"Who, I?" cried Foma, in a voice unlike his own. 

“Yes, you!” 

"Drunk?” 

"Yes, drunk.” 

This was more than Foma could endure. He uttered a screech as 
though he were being murdered and rushed out of the room. Madame 
la Generate seemed desirous of falling into a swoon, but reflected that 
it would be better to run after Foma Fomitch. She was followed by 
all the others, and last of all by my uncle. When 1 recovered myself 
and looked round 1 saw in the room no one but Yezhevikin. He was 
smiling and rubbing his hands. 

“You promised )ust now to tell me about the Jesuits,” he said in an 
insinuating voice. 

“What*" I asked, not understanding what he was talking about. 

"About the Jesuits, sou promised )ust now to tell me . . . some 
little anecdote. . . ." 

I ran out into the verandah and from there into the garden. My head 
was going round. . . . 


I '»• 1 

A DI ('.I..\R.\TI()N OF LOV’E 


I WANDF.RFD alx>ut the garden for about a quarter of an hour, 
feeling irritated and extremely dissatisfied with myself, and deliberate 
ing what I should do noss . I'he sun was setting. Suddenly at a turning 
into a dark avenue I met N’astenka face to face. She had tears in her 
eyes, m her hand a handkerchief with which she was svipiqg t h e m . 

"1 was looking for you,” she uid. 

"And 1 for you," I answered. "Tell me, am I in a madhouse?” 

"Certainly not in a madhouse,” she answered resentfully, with an 
intent glance at me. 

"Well, if that’s so, what’s the meaning of it all? For Christ’s sake 
give me some advice. Where has my uncle gone now? Can 1 go to 
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fiiaf 1 am gfad diat I have met you; perhaps you will be abk 
mtteat wbat I av^ to do.** 

better not go to bun. 1 have just come away from diem.** 
•Why, where are they?** 

*'Who knows? Perlups by now they have run into the kitchen 
gardoi again,** she said irritably. 

‘‘Into the kitchen garden I** 

‘‘Why, last week, Foma Fomitch began shouting that he wouldn't 
atay in the houses and all at once he ran into the kitchen garden, 
found a ^de in the shed and began digging the beds. We were ail 
and wondered whether he hadn't gone out of his mind. ‘That 
I may not be reproached for doing nothing for my keep,* said he, 
iiere I will dig and pay for the bread I have eaten, and then I will go 
away. 'That's what you h.ive driven me to.’ And then they all began 
aryiqg and almost falling on their knees before him; they took the 
^lade away from him; but he would go on digging; he dug up all 
turnips, that was all he did. Thev humoured him once, he may do 
it again. That would be |ust like him.” 

“And you . . . you tell that with such coolness!” I cried out, with 
intense indigiution. 

She looked at nne with flashing eyes. 

“Fosgive me, 1 really don’t know what 1 am saying! Listen! do you 
know what I've come here for’” 

“N-no^” she answered, flushing crimson, and some painful feeling 
was reflected in her charming face. 

“You must excuse me,” I went on. “I am upset, I feel that this is 
not how 1 ought to have begun speaking of this . . . especially with 
you. . . . But never mind! To m) thinking, o|iennest in such matters 
IS ben. I confess . . . that is, I meant to say . . . }ou know my uncle's 
deiign? He has told me to ask for your hand. . . .” 

"Otk, what nonsense! don’t speak of it, pleax,” she said hurriedly 
i m c mi pt i ng me and flushing crimson. 

I was disconcened. 

THow nonsenx? But he wrote to me, you see.” 

be wrote to you’” she asked eagerly. "Oh. what a man! How 
bapeonuscd that he svould not svnte! What nonsenxi Good heavcni, 
yubntnonsenser 

"Bdrgm mcT I muttered, not knowing what to say. “Ikrhaps 1 
bbw incautiously, crudely . . . but, you see, it’s su^ a momentl 
fkOf dibdk* gpodo c ss knows what's going on around us. . . .“ 

*Ob. for Ood*t sake don't apologiaci Believe tat that k is painfafl 



Cor me to hear diia apart from thai^ and yel^ do poo \ta 0 lr, 1 waoledlpi 
apeak to you myael^ to find out aomething. * . . Oh, hmr toatioiMr 
So he really wrote to you? That’a what I waa moat afrndd dl Ify 
God, what a man he isl And you believed him and gallnp^d here fall 
q)eed? Well, that’s the last strawl” 

She did not conceal her annoyance. My position was not an attractive 
one. 

**1 must confess I did not expect ...” I blurted out in the nu nnw 
confusion, “such a turn ... I expected, on the contrary . . 

”Ah, so that’s what you expected? . . .” she brou^t out with light 
irony, biting her lip. “And do you know, you must show me die 
letter he wrote.” 

“Very good.” 

“And please don't be angry with me, don’t be offended; I have 
trouble enough without that!” she said in an imploring voice, thmig h 
a mocking smile faintly gleamed on her pretty lips. 

“Oh, please don't take me for a foul,” I cried hotly. “But peihapa 
you are prejudiced against me, perhaps some one has spoken against 
me? Perhaps you say this because 1 put my foot in it just now? But 
that IS nothing, 1 assure you. 1 know sshat a fool 1 must look tt> you 
now. Don't laugh at me, please! 1 don't know what I am saying, and 
it is all because I am twenty-two, damn it.” 

“Oh, mercy on us, wh> ^'' 

“You ask why’ Any one who is twenty-two, you know, has it 
written in his face; as 1 had, for • 'tance, when I bounced out just 
now in the middle tif the room, or as when 1 stand before you now. 

. . . It's a damnable agel” 

“Oh, no, no!” answered Nastenka, hardly able to restrain her 
bughter. “1 am sure that you are kind and nice and clever, and 1 say 
that sincerely. I do really! But . . . you are only very vain. You may 
get over that in time.” 

"1 fancy I am only as vain as I ought to be.” 

“Oh, no. Think how embarrassed you were just now, and what Cor? 
Because you stumbled as vuu came ml . . . What right had you m 
turn into ridicule your good generous uncle who has done you an 
much kindness? Why did you try to turn the bugh against him when 
you were bughabb yourself? That was horrid, shamefull It does not 
do you credit, and I must own I disliked you very mudi at thm m i iy i W !i 
so iherel** 

“That's true! I was a bbckkeadl more than that—1 did a mcMI 
thiogi You nodeed it, and that is my pu ni s hmen t. Abuse m^ b w itf k 
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pi^*>Iidde4 dim vmj fay a itrtoge feeliog. *nfou know m lictfe 
nl ttn as |ct; afterwards w^ you know more o£ me^ tfacn . . . 

- A. M 

pCHwIpS • 0 n 

"Pbr God*i take let us stop this conversjtionr cried Nasteaka, with 
visible impatience. 

*^cry well, very well, let us stop! But . . . where can 1 sec you?** 

“Where can you see me?” 

“Why, you know, this cannot be the last word we have to say to 
eadi other, Nastasya Yevgratuvna! For Ckxl's sake, let me meet you 
egain to-day, for instance. But it’s already getting dark. So if it is 
anjdiow possible let it be to-morrow early; I will ask to Ik called 
earlier on purpose. You know there’s an arbour over there by the pond. 
You aecr I remember it, 1 know the ssay. 1 used to stay here when 1 
was little.“ 

“Meet you' What for’ Why, we arc talking now.” 

“But I know nothing yet, Nastasya \cvgrafovna, 1 will first find 
out everything from ms uncle. Whs, he is bound to tell me cservthing 
now. And then, perhaps, 1 shall have something very im|M>rtant to 
tdl you. . . .” 

“No, no! You mustn’t, you mustn’t!” cried Nastenka. “Let us end 
it all at once now, so that sse mas never think ot it .igaiii. And don’t 
go to that arbour for nothing; 1 assure you I shall not go .\nd please 
put all this nonsense out of your head — I beg you in earnest . . .” 

“So then uncle has behaved like a madman to me'” I cried, in an 
caoess of insufferable vexation. ’’Why did he send for me’ But listen, 
what is that noise 

Wc were close to the house; from the open windows came the 
aouods of shrieking and extraordinary outcries. 

“My God!" she said, turning pale, “again' 1 foresaw it would be sol“ 

“You foresaw it’ Nastasya Yevgrafovna, one more question. Of 
course 1 have not the least right to do so, but I venture to put this last 
question to you for the good of us all. 'I'cli me— and I will keep k 
secret to the grave^ell me frankly: is my uncle in love with you or 
1101 ?“ 

“Obi Fkaae, please put that nonsense out of your head once for aU,** 
dbe cried, Bushing crimson with anger. “And you, mo! If he were 
ia Igve with me, he wouldn’t have wanted to have married me to you,* 
dbe added sviih a btitcr smile. “And what put that idea into your 
hcod? Don't you know what the trouble’s about? Do you hear thoie 
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Tet, oi coune it ii Foma Fomitch; but now the troiiUe ii over ami 
becauM they are saying the same thing as you, the same senadess thing; 
they, too, suspect that he is in love with me. And as I am poor and 
of no consequence, and as it costs nothing to throw dirt on me ami 
they want to marry him to some one else, they are insisting that he 
should send me home to my father to make things sure. And when 
they talk to him of that he flics into a rage at once; he’s ready to tear 
Foma Fomitch to pieces even. They are quarrelling about that now; 1 
feel that it is about that." 

‘‘So that’s the truth 1 So he really is going to marry that Tatyana, 
then." 

"Yes, th.u silly fcK,l!" 

"Not a silly fixil at all! She is good; you have no right to talk like 
that! She has a noble heart, nobler than many other people. It’s not 
her fault that she is unfortunate." 

“Forgive me. Supposing you are quite right about that, yet aren’t you 
mistaken alxiut the chief point ^ Tell me, how is it, then, that diey 
make your father sselcome, as I noticed’ Why, if they were so set 
against you as >ou say and were turning you out, they would be angry 
with him t«xi, and would give him a cold welcome." 

"Why, don’t you see what my father is doing for my sake? He is 
playing the fixd licfore them! He is received just because he has sue* 
ceeded in ingratiating himself with Foma Fomitch; and as Foma 
Fomitch was a bulTtwin himself, sou ** it flatters him to have buffoons 
about him now. For whose sake do sou suppose my father does it? 
He docs it for me, only tor me. He wants nothing; he wouldn’t bow 
down to any one for himself. He mas Ik very absurd in some people's 
eyes, but he is a nolde man, the noblest of men! He thinks— goodness 
knows why, ami ccrtainls n<»t iKcause 1 get a good salary here, I 
assure you — he thinks that it is Ixst for me to stay here in this house; 
but now I have c]uiic brought him round. I ssrote to him firmly. He 
has come on purjxisc to take me; and if it comes to extremes, to-mor- 
row. For things base got iKyond everything; they arc ready to tear 
me to pieces, and I am certain that they are quarrelling about me now. 
They arc at Ai'wi, on my account, they svill Ik the death of A/ntf And 
he is like a father to me— do you hear? more even than my own 
father. 1 won’t stay to see it. I kmisv more than other |Kople. To-mor- 
row, to-morrow I am going! Who knows; perhaps that will makn 
them put off, if only for a time, his marriage to Tatyana Ivanovna. 
• . . Here I have told you all about it now.* Tell him this, because 1 


tpak to liim now; we are watd)ed» e^wdaOy by diat Bere> 
j ^c BUt y n woman. Tel! him not to worry about me^ t^ him I would 
fadHer eat blade bread and live in my father’s hut than be the cause of 
bis mfieriogs here. I am a poor girl, and I ought to live like a poor 
giiL Bu^ my God, what an uproarl What shoutingl What is ha{^)en> 
iqg? Ye^ come what may I shall go ini I will tell them all this straight 
to dieir faces myself, whatever happens! I ou^t to do it I Good-bye." 

She ran away. I remained standing on the same spot, fully conscious 
of die absurdity of the part it had just been my lot to play, and com- 
pletdy puzzled to think how it would all be settled. I was sorry for the 
poor girl, and I was afraid for my uncle. All at once I found Gavrila 
at my side; he was still holding the exercise book in his hand. 

"Please come to your uncle,” he said in a dejeaed voice. 

I pulled myself together. 

"To my uncle? Where is he? What’s happening to him now?” 

"In the tea-room. Where your honour h.id tea this aftermwn.” 

"Who is with him?" 

"His honour’s alone. He is waiting.” 

"For whom? For me?" 

"He has sent for Foma Fomiten. Happy days have come for us,” 
he added, with a deep sigh. 

"Fmna Fomitch? H’ml Where are the others? Where’s your 
mistress?” 

"In her own apartments. Her honour’s fallen into a swoon, and now 
dhe is lying unconscious and crying.” 

Convernng in this way, we reached the verandah. It was almost 
own p l ete ly dark outside. My uncle really was alone in the very room 
in idiich my encounter with Foma Fomitch had taken place, and he 
wa$ striding up and down it. There were lighted candles on the 
tables. Seeing me, he rushed up to me and warmly pressed my hands. 
He was pale and breathing hard; his hands were trembling, and from 
time to time a nervous shudder ran over his whole frame. 
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YOUR FJCChXIJiNCY 


Mr DEAR boy, it’s all over, it’s all settled,” be pronounced In 
• Mfic batf-whuper. 

"Vadt,** I ttkt beard shouts and tqiroar.” 
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^Yo^my boy, ihouti there were; dioittt 6t ^ lorti! Miteina bill# 
fwooo, and everything U upnde down now. But I have made my 
mind, and dull insist on my own way. I am afraid of no one now, 
Seryozha. I want to show them that I, too, have a will of my own, 
and 1 will show themi And so I have sent for you on purpose li§t you 
nuy help me show them. ... My heart is broken, Seryozha ... hot 
I ought, 1 am bound to act with severity. Justice is inezorable.** 

“But whatever has happened, uncle?” 

‘i am parting with Foma,” my uncle pronounced in a resolute voue. 

“Uncle,” I cried, delighted, “you could have thought of nothing 
betterl And if 1 can assist in any way to carry out your decision . . . 
make use of me now and always.” 

‘Thank you, my boy, thank you! But now it is all settled. I am 
waiting for Foma, 1 have already sent for him. Either he or II We 
must part. Either Foma leaves this house to-morrow or I swear FU 
throw up everything and go into the Hussars again. They will take 
me and give me a division. Away with all this bobberyl A fresh start 
in every way now. What have you got that French exercise book for?" 
he cried furiously, addressing Oavrila. “Away with iti Bum it, stamp 
on it, tear it to pieces! / am your master, and / order you not to kam 
French. You can't disobey me, you dare not, for I am your master, and 
not Foma Fomitch!” 

“I thank Thee, O Lord!" Gavrila muttered to himself. 

Evidently things had got beyond a joke. 

“My dear," my uncle went on, \. h deep feeling, “they are adding 
me the impossible. You shall decide; you stand between me and them 
now as an impartial judge You don’t know what they have ins isted on 
my doing, you don’t know, and at last they have formally demanded 
it, they have spoken out. But it's repugnant of humanity, to decent 
feeling, to honour. ... I will tell you all about it, but first . . 

“I know about it already, uncle!" 1 cried, interrupting him. T can 
guess ... I have just been talking to Nastasya Yevgrafovna." 

“My dear, not a word, not a word of that nowl” he interrupted m# 
hurri^Iy, as though he were frightened. “1 will explain about it 
later on, but meanwhile. . . . Well?” he aied to Vidoplyasov, who 
walked in. “Where is Foma Fomitch?" 

Vidoplyasov entered with the 'nformation “that Foma Fomitch <fid 
not wish to come, and considered that the insistence on his do i n g an 
was rude to the point of impertinence, so diat his honour, Foa# 
Fomitch, was greatly oddided by it” 
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*3riQg himl Drag himl Fetch him here! Drag him here hy fbrcel" 
cried my uncle, stami»qg. 

Vidqpiyaaov, who had never seen his master in such a rage, retreated 
in alarm. I was surprised. 

*^Something very important must have happened,** I thought, “if 
a man of his character is capable of being moved to such wrath and 
sudi determination.** 

For some moments my uncle walked up and down the room as 
though struggling with himself. 

•Don’t tear up your exercise book though,** he said to Gavrila at 
last “Wait a httle and stay here. You may perhaps he wanted. My 
dear,** he went on, turning to me, “I think I was too noisy )ust now. 
Everything must be done with dignity and manliness, but without 
shouting and insulting people. Do you know what, Sersozha; wouldn’t 
it be better if you were to go out^ It will be just the same to you. 
I will tell you all about it later on— eh.’ What do you think’ IX> that 
for my sake, please.** 

“Are you frightened, uncle.’ Arc you repenting.’*’ I said, looking 
at him intently. 

“No, no, my dear bo>, I am not rciKniing.** cried mv uncle, with 
redoubled earnestness. “I am ainid of nothing now. I h.ivc taken 
decisive steps, the most decisive' ^ou don't know, sou can’t imagine 
what they have demanded of me' Ought I to consent’ No, I will show 
them. 1 have made a stand against them and I will show them. I was 
bound to show them sooner or Liter' Hut vou know, mv de.ir l)»y, I 
sun sorry I sent for you; it will lie vers hard, |>crhaps, for Foma if you 
are here, so to say, the witness of his humiliation. You sec, 1 want 
tt> turn him out of the house in a gentlemanly way, without humiliating 
him stt all. Though, indeed, it is only a form of words to say, without 
humiliation. The position is such, my hoy, that however honeyed one's 
s peech is it will still lie insulting 1 .im loarsr, unrdu(.atrd perhaps, I 
may do aomethtng in my foolishness that 1 may regret later, .\nyway 
he has done a great deal for me. . . . Go away, my dear. . . . Here, they 
are brieging him! Seryo/ha, I entreat you, go away; 1 will tell you all 
about it afterwards. For Christ's sake go away!” 

And uncle led me out on to the verandah at the very moment when 
Foma walked into the room. Hut 1 must confess 1 did not go away; 
I inadf up my mind to stay on the verandah where it was very dark, 
•ad so it was dilBculi to see me from within. I made up my mind to 
pllf the eavcidropperl I do not iustify my action, but I can boldly stv 
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diat I coDMder I performed an lieroic feat in standing tliat whole lial£> 
hour on the verandah without losing patience. 

From my position I could not only hear well, but could even see 
well; the doors were of glass. I now beg the reader to imagine Foma 
Fomitch after he had been commanded to come, and threatened widi 
force if he refused. 

“Can my ears have heard that threat aright, Colonel?” cried Foma, 
entering the room. “Was that your message?” 

“Yes, Foma, yes; calm yourself,” my uncle answered valiantly. “Sit 
down; we must have a little serious friendly talk like brothers. Sit 
down, Foma.” 

Foma Fomitch majestically sat down on a low chair. My unde 
walked about the room with rapid and uneven steps, evidently puzzled 
how to begin. 

“Like brothers, precisely,” he repeated. “You understand me, Foma; 
you are not a boy, 1 am not a boy either — in fact, we are both getting 
on. . . . H'm! You sec, Foma, we don't get on together on certain 
points . . . yes, on certain points precisely, and so, Foma, would it not 
be better to part ? 1 am convinced that you are a generous man, that 
you wish me well, and so . . . But why prolong the discussion? Foma, 

1 am your friend now and always, and 1 swear that by all the saintsi 
Here are fifteen thousand roubles in silver; it’s all I have to bless my' 
self with. 1 have scraped together every farthing, 1 have robbed my own 
children. Take it boldly! 1 ought — it is my duty — to secure your future. 
It's almost all in banknotes and very ttlc in cash. Take it boldly; you 
owe me nothing, for 1 shall never be able to repay you for all you have 
done for me. Yes, yes, precisely, I feel that, though now we are in 
disagreement over the most important (xiint. To-morrow or the day 
after, or when you like, let us part. Drive to our little town, Foma, it 
is not eight miles away; there behind the church in the first side street 
there is a little house with green shutters, a charming little house 
belonging to the widow of a priest, that kxiks as though it had been 
built for you. She is selling it, and 1 will buy it for you in addition to 
this money. Settle there near us. Work at literature, study science, you 
will win fame. . . . llie officials there are gentlemanly, agreeable, dis* 
interested men; the head priest is learned. You shall come and stay 
with us for the holidays—and we shall all live as in paradise. WiU 
you?" 

“So these are the terms on which Foma is to be kicked outl** I 
thought. “Uncle did not say a word to me about money." 

For a long time a profound silence reigned. Foma sat in his calf* 



jiUtk M dioqgjb itnick diimfa^ gazing fixedly at my und^ tdio waa 
widw i lly bmiming uiicom£ortab]e hom that atlence and diat auie. 

^**1116 ffloiieyr Foma articulated at last in an ailectcdly laint voice. 
“Where ia it? Where is that money? Give it me, give it here at oncel** 

“Here it ia, Foma, everything 1 have to the last farthing, )ust fifteen 
thousand. Here are notes and securities; you can see for yourself . . . 
beret** 

*^avrila, take that money," Foma said mildly, “it may be of use to 
you, old man. But no!” he cried all at once, raising his voice to an 
extraordinary squeal and leaping up from his chair; “no, give me that 
money first, Gavnla! Give it me. Give it me. Give me those millions 
diat I may trample them under foot; give them to me that I may tear 
diem to pieces, spit on them, fling them away, spurn them, scorn them I 
. . . They t^er money to me — to me' They try to buy me to leave this 
house! Have 1 heard that’ Have I lived to sec this last ignominy? Here 
they are, here are your millions! Look! there, there, there, there. That 
is how Foma Opiskin behaves if you did not know it before, (^olonell** 

And Fonu threw the whole roll of notes about the room. It was 
noticeable that he did not tear or spit on one of the notes as he had 
boasted of doing; he only crumpled them a little, and even that rather 
carefully. Gavrila flew to pick up the notes from the floor, and later 
00 ^ after Foma’s deprture, he carefully restored them to his ouster. 

Foma’s action produced an overwhelming impression upon my uncle. 
In his turn, he now stood facing him, immovably, senselessly, open* 
mouthed. Foma meanwhile had repbeed himself in his arm-chair and 
ms panting as though from unutterable agitation. 

**You are a man of lofty feelings, Foma!” my uncle cried out at last, 
W CPf cri ng himself. “You are the noblest of men!” 

*1 know it," Foma answered in a faint voice, hut with ineffable 
d%nky. 

“Fosna, forgive me! 1 have been a mean wretch to you, Foma!" 

*Tci^ to me," Foma assented. 

“Foma, it is not your disinterestedness that 1 marvel at," my unde 
mnt on enthusiastically, “but that I could have been so cnarw, blind 
•ad mean as to offer you money in such circumstances. Hut, Foma, you 
aw mistaken about one thing; I was not bribing you, I was not payii^ 
|aa jfor leaving this house, but just simply I wanted you to have money 
Aai you mq(ht not be in araiis when you leave me. I swear that! Oa 
Hgffcneei^onmy knees I am ready to beg your forgiveness, Foma; and 
H you 1 am ready to go dom on my knees before you this nm* 


*1 doo*t wuit your knedii^ ColoneL** 

"But;, my GodI Foma, consider: you know I was carried away, ovals' 
w helme d, 1 was not myself. . . . But do tell me^ do say in vriiat way I 
can, in what way 1 may be able to efface this insultl Instruct me^' 
admonish me. . . .** 

'*In no way, in no way, Colonell And rest assured *bat to^nonow 
morning I shall shake the dust from off my boots on the th« y| i hol d e£ 
this house." 

And Foma began to get up from his chair. My uncle rushed in honor 
to make him sit down again. 

“No, Foma, you will not go away, I assure you!” cried my unde. 
“It IS no use talking about dust and boots, Fomal You are not going 
away, or I will follow you to the utmost ends of the earth, and I will 
follow you till such time as you forgive me. ... I swear it, Foma, and 
1 will do It!” 

“Forgive you? You are to blame’” said Foma. “But do you yet 
understand the wrong you have done me’ Do you understand rbat 
even the fact that you have given me a piece of bread here has brrom^ 
a wrong to me now ’ Do you understand that now m one minute you 
have poisoned every morsel 1 have tasted in your house? You re* 
proached me )ust now \% ith those morsels, with every mouthful of the 
bread 1 have eaten; you have shown me now that 1 have been liviqg 
like a slave in your house, like a flunkey, like a rag to wipe your ptd* 
ishcd bools! .\nd yet I, in the purity of my heart, imagined up to now 
that 1 was residing in your house . a inend and a brother! Did you 
not, did you not yourself in your snake-like speeches assure me a 
thousand limes of that brotherly relation’ Why did you mysterioudy 
weave for me the snare, in which 1 have been caught like a fool? Why 
have you dug in the darkness this wolf*pit into which you have your* 
self thrust me now^ W'hy did you nut strike me down with one blow 
before? Why did you not wring my neck at the very beginning like n 
cock, because he . . • well, for instance, simply because he doesn’t lay 
eggs? Yes, that's just it! 1 stick to that comparison, Colonel, tlMWtgh B 
is taken from rustic hfe and rcc.ills the trivial tone of modern luenr* 
ture; 1 suck to it, because one secs in it all the senselessness of your 
accusation; for 1 am as much in fault as this supposititious c ock who 
diyieascs his frivolous owner by not laying eggs! Upon my word* 
Colonell Does one pay a friend, a orother, with money— and what for^ 
That's the point, what for? 'Here, my beloved brother, I am m d A ttd 
*0 you; you have even saved my life; here are a few of Judas's idvcf 
pieoes for you, only get away ’out of my'sighti* How naiwl HotfF 
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crud^ yoa liave behaved to mcl You thought that I was diinting for 
your gold» while I was cherishing only the heavenly feeling of securing 
your welfare, how you have broken my heart! You have played 
with my finest feelings like some wretched Iwy with a ninepin! Lopg» 
loim 9^ Colonel, I foresaw all this — that is why I have long choked 
over your bread, I have been suffocated by your bread! That is why 
your feather-beds have stifled me, they have stifled me instead of lulling 
me to slumber! That is why your sugar, your sweetmeats have been 
ayenne pepper to me and not sweetmeats! No, Colonel! live alone, 
prosper alone, and let Foma go his sorrowful way with a wallet on his 
bock. So it shall be. Colonel!’’ 

*^0, Foma, no! It shall not be so, it cannot be so!” moaned my 
uncle, utterly crushed. 

‘*Yes, Colonel, yes! So it shall he, for so it must he. To-morrow 1 
Aall depart from you. Scatter your millions, strew all my way, all the 
high road to Moscow with your banknotes — and 1 will walk proudly 
and scornfully over your notes; this very foot. Colonel, will trample 
your notes into the mud and crush them; for Foma Opiskin the 
nobility of his own soul will be enough! I have said it and 1 have 
shown it! Farewell, Gilonel, fa-re-we-ell!” 

And Foma began again getting up from his chair. 

“Forgive me, forgive me, I*om.i; forget it! . . repeated my uncle, 
in an imploring voice. 

“Forgive you! Why, what use will my forgiveness be to yuu^ Why, 
supposing 1 do forgive you; I am a (Christian; 1 cannoi refuse to for- 
give; I have almost forgiven you alreads. But consider yourself; is it 
in the least consistent with common sense and gentlemanly feeling for 
me to stay one minute longer in your house’ Why, you have turned 
me out of it!** 

“It is consistent, it is consistent, Foma! I assure >ou that it is con* 

Mstemr 

“It is? But are we equals nriw’ Dr>n't vou understand that 1 have, 
an to ipeak, crushed you by my genermity, and you have crushed 
fourself by your degrading action? You arc crushed and 1 am up- 
lifted. Where is the equality’ Is friendship possible without equality? 

1 toy this, uttering a cry of lamentation from my heart, and not tri> 
umphing, not exalting myKlf over you, as you perhaps imagine/ 

I am uttering a cry of bmentaiion from my heart too, Foma, 
I mwire yo^'* 

*Aiid this ia the man,* Foma went on, changing his severe tone for a 
MMimomoiis one, “tlus is the man for whom 1 so often kept vigil at 
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nightl How many times on my sleepless nights have I arisen from my 
bed, have lighted a candle and said to myself *Now he is deeping 
peacefully, trusting in you. Do not you, Foma, sleep, be valiant for him; 
maybe you wilt think of something more for the welfare of diat man.' 
That is what Foma thought on his sleepless nights, Colonell And diis 
is how that colonel has repaid him! But enough, enough . . .** 

"But I will deserve your friendship again, Foma; I will deserve i^ 

I swear to you.” 

"You will deserve it? Where is the guarantee? As a Christian I will 
forgive you, and even love you; but as a man and a gentleman I shall 
not be able to help despising you. 1 must, I am bound to, in the name 
of morality, because — I repeat it — you have disgraced yourself, while 
my action has liecn most high-minded. Why, who out of your set 
would perform such an action? Would any one of them refuse an 
immense sum of money which poor destitute Foma, despised by all, 
has refused from devotion to true greatness? No, Colonel; to be on a 
level with me you must perform now a regular scries of heroic deeds. 
And what are yriu capable of when you cannot even address me as 
your equal, but call me Foma like a servant. . . .” 

“Foma! but 1 call )ou so from affection!” wailed my uncle. “I did 
not know you disliked it. My God! if 1 had only known! . . 

"Y'ou,” Foma pursued, “you who could not, or rather, would no^ 
grant the most insignificant, the most trivial request when I asked you 
to address me like a general as 'your Excellency’ . . .” 

"But, Foma, vou know that is reat >, so to say, high treason, Foma.** 
treason' You have learnt some phrase out of a book and 
repeat it like a parrot! But, do you know, you put me to shame, cov- 
ered me with Ignominy by your refusal to Call me ‘your Excellency’; 
you covered me with ignominy iKcausc without understanding my 
reasons you maile me look a capricious fool worthy of a madhouse. 
Why, do you sup|iosc 1 don't understand that I should have been 
ridiculous if I had wanted to be styled 'Excellency’ — I who despise all 
these ranks and earthly graiuleurs, insignilicant in themselves if they 
arc not lighted up by virtue’ For a million 1 would not accept the rank 
of general, without virtue. .\nd meanwhile you looked upon me as a 
madman! It was f ir your iKnefit I sacrificed my pride and allowed 
you, you to lie able to liwk ujson me as a madman, you and your 
learned gentlemen! It was solely in order to enlighten your mindt to 
develop your morals, and to shed upon you the light of new ideas 
that I made up my mind to demand from you a general's title. I 
wanted you for the future not to regard generab as the highest himi* 
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fluki OB dik caidiljr qphere; I wanted to diow you diat rank is 
nodrfug without greatness of soul* and that there is no need to rejoice 
at the arrival of your general when there are^ perhaps, standing at your 
aide^ people made illustrious by virtue I But you have so constantly 
prided yourself before me on your rank of colonel that it was hard 
for you to say to me: *your Excellency.* That was the root of it! That 
was where one must look for the reason, and not in any breach of the 
decrees of Providence! The whole reason is, that you are a cobnel 
and I am simply Foma. . . .’* 

*nb, Foma; no, I assure you that it is not so. You are a learned man 
... you are not simply Foma. ... I respect you. . . 

*Tbu re^Kct me! Goodl Then tell me, since you respect me, what 
is your opinion, am I worthy of the rank of a general or am 1 not? 
Answer at once and straightforwardly, am I or not.’ 1 want to see your 
intdligence, your development.** 

**For honesty, for disinterestedness, for intelligence, for lofty nobility 
of soul you are worthy of it,” my uncle brought out with pride. 

**Well, if 1 am worthy of it, why will you not say ‘your Excellency* 
to me?” 

*Tbma, 1 will, perhaps.” 

** 8111 , 1 insist! And I insist noss'. Colonel, 1 require it and insist. 1 
see how hard it is for )ou, that is why I insist. That sacrifice on your 
flde will be the first step in your moral victory, for— don't forget it— 
you will have to gain a scries of moral victories to lie on a level with 
me; you must conquer yourself, and only then I shall feel certain of 
your sincerity. . . .” 

Tsunorrow, then, I will call jou ‘your Excellency,’ Foma.” 

''Nb^ not to-morrow, Oilonel, tomorrow can take care of itself. I 
insist that ycni now at once address me as ‘your Excellency.* ” 
*X2ertaifily, Foma, 1 am ready; only what do you mean by ‘at onee,' 
WaoMr 

*'Whf not at once, or arc >ou ashamed? That's an insult to me if 
you tn adianied.” 

*X3h, well, if you bke, Foma. I am ready ... 1 am proud to do so^ 
Indeed; only it*s queer, Foma, apropos of nothing, ‘(knd-day, your 
EnoeOcncy.* You sec, one can*t.” 

not ‘Good-day, your Excellency.* That's an offensive ton^ it 
is Idle a fake, a farce. I do not permit such )okes with me. Yep forget 
ywririf, Coloo^ you forget yourself. Change your toner 
"And you are not joking, Foma?** 
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**111 the first plac^ 1 am not Foma, Y^or Uyitch, and doo% yoa 
forget it. I am Foma Fomitch." 

*^ 1 , Foma Fomitch, I am delighted, really, I am altogether de* 
lighted, only what am I to say?” 

“You arc puzzled what to add to the i^rase *your Excellency.* That 
I understand. You should have explained yourself long ago. It is 
excusable indeed, especially if a man is not a literary character, to put 
it politely. Well, 1 will help you, since you arc not a literary character. 
Repeat after me, ‘Your Excellcncyl’ . . .” 

“Well, your Excellency . . .” 

“No, not ‘Well, your Excellency,’ but simply ‘your Excellencyr I tell 
you. Colonel, you must change your tone. I hope, too, that you will 
not be olTcnded if I suggest that you should make a slight bow. And 
at the same time bend forward, expressing in that way respectfulness 
and readiness, so to say, to fly on his errands. I have been in the society 
of generals myself, and I know all that, so then ‘your Excellency."* 

"Your Excellency • . 

“How inexpressibly delighted I am that I have at last an oppor> 
tunity of asking your forgisencss for not having recognized from the 
first moment your Excellent y’s soul. 1 make bold to assure you that I 
will not for the future spare my {xxir efforts for the public welfare. 

. . . Well, that’s enough'*’ 

Poor uncle! He had to rc(>eat all this rigmarole phrase by phrase 
word by word. I stood and blushed as though 1 were guilty. I was 
choking with r.igc. 

“Well, don’t you feci now,’’ the torturer went on, ‘‘that your heart is 
suddenly lighter, as though an angel had flown into your soul? . . . 
Do you feel the presence of that angel? Answer." 

"Yes, Foma, 1 certainly feel more at case," answered my uncle. 

“As though after you have conquered yourself your heart were, so 
Co say, stfreficd in holy oil?" 

“Yes, Foma; certainly it all seems as it were in butter." 

“As it were in butter^ H'm, I wa.sn’t talking of butter, though. . . . 
Well, never mind! You sec, C^oloncl, the value of a duty performedt 
Conquer yourself. You arc vain, immensely vaini" 

“1 sec 1 am, Ft»ma," my uncle answered, with a sigh. 

“You are an egoist, and indeed a gloomy egoist. . . ." 

“An egoist I am, it is true, Foma, and 1 see it; ever since 1 have qmie 
to know you, 1 have learned to know that too." 

“I am speaking to you now like a hither, like a tender mother. . • * 
You repd poople and forget that a friendly calf sucks two motburs.* 
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*Yoa aie ooane. You jar so coarsely upon the human heart, you so 
cgoitdcally insist iqpon attention, that a decent man is ready to run 
frm you to the utmost ends of the earth.** 

My uncle heaved another deep sigh. 

"fie softer, more attentive, more loving to others; forget yourself 
for the sake of others, then they will think of you. Live and let others 
live— that is my rulel Suffer, labour, pray and hope — those are the 
tntths which I would like to instil into all mankind at once! Model 
yourself on them and then I shall be the Arst to open my heart to you, 
I shall weep on your bosom ... if need be. . . . As it is, it is always ‘1* 
and *1’ and *my gracious self’ with you. But, )ou know, one may get 
sidt at last of your gracious self, if you will allow me to say so.” 

"A sweet-4ongued gentleman,” Gavrila brought out, awestruck. 
“That’s true, Foma, 1 feel all that,” mv uncle assented, deeply 
touched. “But I am not altogether to blame, Foma. I’ve been brought 
tq> like this, 1 have lived with soldiers; but 1 swear, Foma, 1 have not 
been without feeling. When I said good-bye to the regiment, all the 
hussars, all my division, simply shcti tears and said they would never 
get another hke me. I thought at the time that I too was not altogether 
a lost soul.” 

“Again a piece of egoism* .\gain I catch you in vanity. You are 
boasting and at the same time reproaching me with the hussars’ tears. 
Why don’t I boast of any one’s tears’ And yet there may have been 
grounds, there may have been grounds for doing so.” 

“I meant nothing, Foma, it was a slip of the tongue. 1 couldn’t help 
fcmembering those old happy times.” 

“Happy times do not fall from heaven, we make them ourselves; it 
Iks in our hearts, Yegor Ilyitch. That is why I am always happy and, 
tti spite of my sufferings, contented, trani]uil in spirit, and am not a 
burden to any one unless it is to fools, upstarts and learned gentlemen, 
on whom I have no mercy and don’t care to hase. 1 don't like fools! 
And udiat are these learned gentlemen’ ‘\ man of learning’; and his 
hn*n***g turns out to be nothing but a hcMxing trick, and not learning* 
Why, what did Ae say |ust now ’ Let him tome here! I>ct all these 
men of learning come here! I can refute them all; 1 can refute all their 
propositioosl 1 say nothing of greatness of soul . . .” 

ONirse, Foma. Who doubts it 

ntlas afternoon, for instance, I showed intelligence, talent, colossal 
indltiou, knowledge of the human heart, knowledge of oomcn^MS* 
mif Bawdi f e; 1 dimvcd end dii^yed in a brilliant fsahion how aoase 
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man of talent. And ^d any one of them appreciate me aa I deaenred? 
No, they turned awayl Why, I am certain he haa told you already that 
I know nothing, and yet perhaps Macchiavelli himaelf or aome Merca* 
dante was sitting before him and only to blame for being poor and 
in obscurity. . . . That does not penetrate to themi ... I hear of 
Korovkin too. What sort of queer fish is he?” 

”He is a clever man, Foma, a man of learning. ... I am expecdoig 
him. He will certainly be a nice man, Foma.” 

”H’m, I doubt it. Most likely some modern ass laden widi books; 
there is no soul in them. Colonel, no heart in them! And what is 
learning without virtue?” 

”No, Foma, no. Mow he talked of family happiness! The heart feels 
it of itself, Foma." 

“H’mf We will have a lor,k at him; we will examine Korovkin too. 
But enough," Foma concluded, getting up from his easy<hair. **I 
cannot altogether forgive \ou set, Qdnncl; the insult was too deadly; 
but I will pr. 1 ), and |)erhaps (iod will shed peace on the wound^ 
heart. We will s|>cak further of this to-morrow, but now permit me 
to withdraw. I am tired and exhausteel. . . .” 

“Oh, Foma!" cried ms unele in a fluster, “why, of course you are 
tired! I sav, sson't sou base something to support you, a snack of 
something’ I svill oreler something at once.” 

“A snaek' H.i-h.i-ha*" anssvere 1 Foma, with a contemptuous laug^. 
“First they olTcr sou a drink of |H,i>on. and then they ask you if you 
won’t have a snaek of somctliing. Thes want to heal the svounds of 
the heart with stessed mushrooms or pickled apples! What a pitiful 
matcri.ilist you arc. Colonel'” 

“Oh, Foma, 1 sjsokc in all simplicity . . ." 

“Oh, very well, hnough ot that. 1 will withdraw, and you go at 
once to your mother; fall on your knees, sob, weep, but b.g for her 
forgiveness, that is sour sluty. that is a moral obligation.” 

“(ih, Foma, I have liccii thinking of nothing but that all the time; 
even now while 1 have been talking to you 1 have been thinking of 
it. I am ready to implore her on my knees dll dawn. But only t h i nk , 
Foma, what they are exjiecting of me. Why, you know it’s unjust, 
Foma, it*s cruel. Be entirely magnanimous, make me co mplet d y 
happy, think a htilc, decide, and then . . . then ... 1 swear! ...” 

“No, Yegor llyitch, no, it’s no business of mine** answered Fom% 
“You know that 1 do not meddle in the lightest degree in all tha^ 
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jrott may be persuaded that 1 am at the bottom it alb but I assure 
you dut from the very beginning I have held entirely aloof from this 
affair. It is solely the desire of your mother, and she, of course, wishes 
frar nothing but your good. ... Go to her, make haste, fly and rectify 
the position by your obedience . . . and let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath; while I ... I shall be all night long praying for you. I 
have known no sleep for many a night, Yegor Ilyitch. Good-nightI I 
foigive you too, old man,** he said, turning to (iavrila. “I know you 
did not do it of yourself. You forgive me too if 1 have offended you. 
. . . Good>night, goocUnight all, and may the Lord bless you.** 

Foma went out. I rushed at once into the room. 

“You*ve been listening!” cried my uncle. 

*Yes, uncle, I have been listening! And \(>u, you could call him 
*your Excellency’?** 

“What could 1 do, brother? Indeed, I am proud of it. . . . That was 
no great act of sacrifice. But what a noble, uhat a disinterested, what 
a great man! Sergey, why, you heard yourself . . . and how I could, 
how 1 could thrust that money on him, 1 simply don’t understand! 
My dear, I was carried away, I was in a rage. I did not understand 
him; I suspected him, 1 accused him. . . . But no, he lould not be 
antagonistic to me — I sec that nosv . . . and do you remember what a 
noble expression there was on his face when he was refusing the 
money?** 

“Very well, uncle, you can be as proud as you like, but I am going; 
my patience is at an end. For the last time I say it, tell me what you 
want of me? Why did you send for me, and what do yoti c.\|)cct ? And 
if it is all over and 1 am of no use to you, then I am going. I can't 
endure such exhibitions! I am going this very day.** 

“My dearl** My uncle was in a fluster as usual. “Only wait two 
minutes; I am going now, dear boy, to mamma, to settle there ... a 
grave, important, immense question! . . . And you meanwhile go to 
your room. Here, Gavrila will take you to the summer kxlge. You 
know the summer lodge, it is in the garden. I have given orders, and 
your trunk has been taken there; and I am going in to beg forgiveness 
and settle one question — I know now what to do — and then I will be 
with you in a flash, and then I'll tell you everything, 1*11 open my 
vHicde soul to you and . . . and . . . happy days will come for us too, 
tooK tuiicl Two minutes, only two minutes, Sergey!” 

He pressed my hand and hurriedly went out. llierc was nothing to 
be done, I had to go off with Gavrila again. 
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MIZINTCHIKOV 


niillE lodge to which Gavrila conducted me was called "the new 
lodge” only from old habit, because it was built long ago in the time 
of the former owners. It was a pretty little wooden house, standing in 
the garden a few paces from the old house. It was surrounded on three 
sides by tall old lime-trees which touched the roof with their branches. 
All the four remms of this little house were kept ready for visitors, and 
were not badly furnished, (ioing into the room assigned me, to which 
my portmanteau had l)cen already taken, 1 saw on a little table before 
the bedstead a sheet of notepaper, covered with magnificent hand* 
writing in various styles framed in garlands and flourishes. The cajM- 
tal letters and the garlands were illuminated in various colours. The 
whole made a very pretty specimen of calligraphy. From the first 
words I read I saw that it was a begging letter addressed to me, and 
that in it I was styled “Enlightened l)encfactor.” It was headed ”The 
Plaints of Vidoplyasov." Though I tried with strained attention to 
make out something of what w.is written, my efforts were all in vain; 
it was the most inflated nonsense, written in a high-flown flunkey 
lingo. I could only surmise that Vidoplyasov w'as in trouble of some 
sort, was begging for my assi$t.io* % ssas building great hopes upon 
me, “by reason of my enlightenment.” and in conclusion begged me 
to interest myself on his behalf with my uncle and to work upon him 
with “my machinery,” as he expressed it at the end of this epistle. 1 
was still reading it when the drxtr o(>cned and Mizintchikov walked in, 

“1 hope you will allow me to make your acquaintance,” he said in a 
free and easy way, though with extreme courtesy, offering me his hand. 
“I could not say two words to you this afternoon, and yet from the 
first glance I felt a desire to know you better.” 

I answered at once that I was delighted and so on, though I wa^ in 
fact, in an extremely Ixid tcm[xrr. Wc s.u down. 

“What have you got here?” he said, glancing at the sheet of paper 
which I was still holding in my hand. “Not ‘The Plaints of Vidoplya* 
sov'? That's what it is. 1 was certain that Vidoplyasov was attacking 
you too. He presented me with just such a document with the saioc 
complaints; and he has been expecting you a long time and most 
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UMy got readff You need not be surprised: there's a great 

deal that's queer here, and really there is plenty to laugh at" 

tlhily to laq^ at?" 

*K%, well, surely not to cry over. If you like I will give you 
Vidofdyasov's history, and I am certain that you will laugh.” 

"I confess I am not interested in Vidoplyjsov just now,” I answered 
with vexation. 

It was evident to me that Mr. Mizintchikov s friendliness and his 
polite conversation were all assumed by him with some object, and 
that he was sunply trying to get something out of me. He had sat 
scowling and serious in the afternoon; now he was gtxxl-humoured, 
smiling, and ready to tell me long stones. It was evident from the hrst 
glance that the man was perfectly scI£>po$scsscd, and he seemed to 
understand human nature. 

"That cursed Fomal” I said, banging my fist on the table with fury. 
*1 am positive that he is at the bottom ot c\cry sort of mischief here 
and mixed up in it all* Cursed brute'” 

"1 think your anger is excessive,” .Mirintchikov observed. 

"My anger excessive,” I cried, instantly tiring up. “I let myself go 
mo fax this afternoon, of course, and so gave every one a right to 
blame me. I know very well that I plunged in and put my foot in it 
on every point, and I think there is no need to tell me that! ... I know, 
too, that that’s not the way to behave in decent societv ; but how could 
1 hdp letting myself go’ tell me that. Why, this is a madhouse, if 
you care to know! And . . . and ... in fact ... I am simply going 
away, so there.” 

"Do you smoke?” Mizintchikov asked calmly. 

"Yes.” 

Then you will probably allow me to smoke’ Thev won’t let me 
in dierev and I am wretched without it. 1 agree,” he went on, as he 
f^ghr*‘i<l a cigarette, "that all this is like a madhouse; but believe me, 
1 do not venture to critici/e you, just because in your pla'-e I should 
pcfhaps be three times as excited and violent as vou.” 

udiy were you not violent if you really were angry too? I 
wm e nAer you very cool, on the contrary, and, I confess, I even thought 
it airange that you did not stand up for my poor uncle, who is 
,ltady to befriend ... all and every one!” 

are right: he has befriendKl many people; but 1 consider it 
p e rfectl y tiseleas to stand up for him: in the first place it would be 
■nIm tad even derogatory for him in a way; and in the second I 
dhoedd be Iticb cd out UHnornw. And I tell you frankly my drcinB- 
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'*But I do not make the sU^test claim on your frankncM in rqiard 
to your circumstances. ... I should, however, have liked to ask, since 
you have been here a month . . 

“Please, do, ask anything: I am at your service,” Mizintchikov 
answered, hurriedly moving up a chair. 

“Well, explain this, for instance: Foma Fomitch has just refused 
fifteen thousand roubles which were in his hands— I saw it with my 
own eyes." 

“What? Impossible!” cried Mizintchikov. “Tell me, please.” 

I told him, saying nothing about “your Excellency.” Mizintchikov 
listened with greedy curiosity. He positively changed countenance 
when the fifteen thousand were mentioned. 

“That's smart!” he said, when he heard my story. “I really did not 
expect it of Foma.” 

“He did refuse the money, though! How do you explain that? 
Surely not by the nohihty of his souP” 

“He refused fifteen thousand to take thirty later. Though, do you 
know,” he added after a moment’s thought, “1 doubt whether Fmna 
had any mercenary design in it. He is not a practical man; he is a sort 
of a poet, t(X), in his own way. Fifteen thousand . . . h’m. He would 
have taken the money, do you sec, but he couldn’t resist the temptatioo 
to strike an attitude and give himself airs. 1 tell you he’s a sendmental 
mush, and the sloppiest old sniveller and all that, with the moat 
unbounded vanity!” 

Mizintchikov was |x>sitivclv roused to anger. It was evident that he 
was very much annoyed and even envious. 1 looked at him widi 
curiosity. 

“H’m! We may expect great changes,” he added, musing. “Now 
Yegor Ilyitch is ready to worship Foma. 1 shouldn’t wonder if he does 
get married now that his heart is softened,” he muttered throu^ hit 
teeth. 

“So you think that this abominable, unnatural marriage widi duK 
crazy fool really will come oil?” 

Mizintchikov looked at me searchingly. 

“The scoundreU'" I cried emphatically. 

“There is a fairly sound idea at the back of it, though. They maiiH 
tain that he ought to do something for his family." 

“As though he hadn't done enough for them," I cried indignant^ 
“And you, you talk of there being a sound idea in marrying a 
fooll” 
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oonne I tgftt with you that she is a ioc4. . . . ITml It*s a good 
thiqg that you are so fond of your unde; 1 sympathize with him 
myadf . though he could round off his estate finely with her for* 
tunel They have other reasons, though; they are afraid that Yegor 
llyitch may marry that governess . . do you remember, an attractive 
girl?” 

**But is that likdy to be true? . . I asked in agitation. *it seems to 
me that it’s spiteful gossip. Tell me, for goodness’ sake, it interests me 
extremely. . . 

”Qh, he is head over ears in love uith her’ Only, of course, he 
conceals it” 

”He conceals it’ You think that he is concealing it’ And she? Does 
ahe love him?” 

”lt is very likely she does. It is all to her advantage to marry him, 
diough; she is very poor.” 

“But what grounds have >nu for >our sup(X)sition that they love 
each other?” 

you know, you can’t help seeing it; Inrsides, I iKlieve they meet 
in secret. They do sa> that she ha^ illicit relations with him. in fact. 
Only, please, don’t repeat that. I tell >ou as a secret ” 

**ls it possible to believe that’” I cried. ”.\nd sou, sou .icknowledge 
that you believe it’” 

"Of course I do not fully IjcIicsc it, I wasn’t there But it’s very 
possible, though.” 

"Very possible? Think ot ms uncle’s sense of honour, his noble 
diaraaer.” 

"I agree; but one mas be carried ass’ay, with a conviction that one 
is going to make it right ss’ith matnmons atterwards People often 
arc. But, I repeat, I don’t insist on the absolute certainty of the facts, 
gp eri a l ly as they have blackened her character in all sorts of ways 
hm; th^ even say that she had an intrigue with Vidoplyaiov.” 

“There, you see,” I cried, ’’with \'idoplyas<»v. Why, as though it 
were possible! Isn’t it revolting es'cn to listen to such a thing? Surely 
you can’t believe it’” 

“I tell you that 1 do not (|uitc believe it,” answered Mirintchikov 
calmly, "but it might happen. Anything may happen in this world. 
1 was not there, and besides, I consider it not my business. But as I 
me gmi take great interest in all this, 1 feel 1 ought to add that 1 really 
dociY put much faith in the story about Vidoplyasov. It's all the 
iovcoiian of Anna Nilovna, that Miss Perepelitsyn; it’s she who has 
act those rumours going here out of envy because she dreamed in the 
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put o£ ntiarrying Yegor Ilyitch herself— 7 ei» by )ov^ on ^ ground 
that the is a major’s daughter. Now she is diuppoiiited and awfully 
furious. But I believe I have mid you all about that business now, and 
I confess I greatly dislike gossip, especially u we are losii^ precious 
time. I have come to ask you a trifling favour, you see.” 

”A favour? Certainly; any way in which I can be of use to you.” 

”I understand, and indeed I hope to interest you, for I see you love 
your uncle and take great interest in his fate in the matrimonial line; 
but before I ask you that favour I will ask you another, a preliminary 
one.” 

“What is that?" 

“I'll tell you; perhaps you will consent to grant my chief request, 
and perhaps not; hut in any case, before telling it you I will humbly 
ask you to grant one great favour, to give me your word of honour 
as a nobleman and a gentleman that all you hear from me shall remain 
a dead secret, and that you wdl not betray the secret in any case or 
for the sake of any {xrson, and will not take advantage for your own 
benefit of the idea which 1 now And it necessary to communicate to 
you. Do you agree or not?" 

It was a solemn introduction. I gave my assent. 

“Well?" ... I said. 

"It is really a very simple matter,” Mir.intchikov began. "I want to 
elope with Tatyana Ivanovna and to marry her; in short, there is to 
be something in the (iretna Creen style, do you understand?” 

I stared Mi/.intchikov straight in i..c face, and for some time I could 
not utter a word. 

"I confess I don't understand at all,” I brought out at last; “and 
what’s more," 1 went on. “expecting that 1 had to do with a senstUo 
man, 1 did not in the least cx(iect . . ." 

"Expecting you did not expect," interrupted Mizintchikov; “vdiicb 
may be translated, that I and my project are stupid — that’s so isn't k?** 

“Oh, not at all . . . hut . . 

“C%, please, don't mind speaking plainly! Don't be uneasy; you will 
do me a great pleasure by plain speaking, in fact, for so we s h a ll get 
nearer our object. I agree with you, though, that all this must s c a n 
somewhat strange ..t the first gbnee. But 1 venture to assure you that 
so far from being foolish, my project is extremely sensible; and if you 
will be so good as to listen to all the circumstances . . 

“Oh, ceitainlyl 1 am listening eagerly.” 

“Thm is scarcely anything to tell, though. You see, I am in debt 
and haven't a farthing. I have, besides, a sister, a girl of nineteen. 
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bAitAm and medierkM* living in a family and entirdy without 
nwai^you know. For that I am partly to blame. We inherited a prop> 
city cd forty aer£k Just at that time 1 was promoted to be a cornet. W^, 
at firs^ of course;, I mortgaged, and then I squandered our money in 
other ways too. I lived like a fool, set the fashion, gave myself airs, 
gambled, drank — ^it was idiotic, in fact, and I am ashamed to remem* 
her it. Now I have come to my seoMrs and want to change my manner 
of life completely. But to do so it is absolutely essential to have a 
hundred thousand roubles. As I shall never get anything in the service, 
since 1 am not qualihed for anything and have scarcely any education, 
there are, of course, only two resources left me: to steal or to marry a 
rich wife. I came here almost without Ixmts to my feet, I walked, I 
could not drive. My sister gave me her last three roubles when 1 set 
off from Moscow. Here I s.iw Tatyana Ivanovna, and at once the idea 
dawned upon me. I immediately resolved to sacrifice myself and marry 
her. You will agree that all that is nothing but good sense. Besides, 
I am doing it more for my sister’s sake . . . though, of course, for my 
own too.” 

”But allow me to ask, do you mean to make a formal pro|x>sal to 
Tatyana Ivanovna? . . ." 

*Xjod forbid, they would kick me nut at once; but if I suggest an 
dopemeni, a runaway match, she will marry me at once. Hut's the 
whole pcMnt, that there should be v>methtng romantic and sensational 
about it. Of course it would all immediately end in legal matrimony. 
If only I can allure her away from here!” 

**But why are you so sure that she uill c1o|k with you?” 

*Oh, don’t trouble about that! 1 am perfectly sure of th.ii. The whole 
plan Kits on the idea that Tatyana Ivanovna is ready to carry on an 
intrigue with any one she meets with any one, in tact, to whom it 
aee an to respond to her. That is why I first asked you to give me your 
wor d of honour that you would not take advantage of tlie idea. You 
will understand, of course, that it would Ik (lositivcly wicked of me 
not n> lake advantage of such an op|N>rtunity, cqxaally in my circum* 


then she is quite mad. . . . Oh, 1 beg your pardon," I added, 
myself up. "Since you now have intentions . . 
don't mind speaking out, as I have asked you already. You 
dw quite road? What shall I tell you? Of course she is not 
since ^ is not yet in a madhouK; besides, I really donf see 
miAiiif particularly mad in this mania for love affairs. She is a 
MVW&girlin sphe of everything. You sec, till a year ago the war 



horribly poor, and from her birth up hat lived in boodage to riielai^ei 
who b^iended her. Her heart is exceptionally niscqptibtei no one hat 
asked her in marriage. . . . Weil, you understand: dreamy desiret, 
hopes, the fervour of feelings which she has always had to conceal, 
perpetual agonies at the hands of the ladies who l^iended her— aU 
that of course might well drive a sensitive character to derangement. 
And all at once she comes in for a fortune; you’ll allow that is gnnug h 
to upset any one. Well, now of course people make up to her and hai^ 
about her, and all her hopes have risen up. She told us this afternoon 
about a dandy in a white waistcoat; that’s a fact which happened 
hterally as she descrilied. From that fact you can judge of the retC. 
With sighs, notes, verses you can inveigle her at once; and if with all 
that you hint at a silken rope ladder, a Spanish serenade and all diat 
nonsense, you can do what you like with her. I have put it to the tes4 
and at once obtained a secret intersicw. But meanwhile I have put it 
o(T till the right moment. But I must carry her off within four days. 
The evening Ix'fore I shall Ixgin to make tender speeches, to sig^: 

1 can sing and play the guitar prettv well. At night there will be a 
meeting in the arlxnir, and at dawn the coach will be in readiness; 1 
shall entice her away, \sc shall get into the coach and drive off. You 
understand th.it there is no risk alxnit it whatever; she is of age, and 
what’s more, eompictels her ossn mistress. And if once she ran awiqf 
with me she would, of course, Ik bound to me. I should take her to a 
poor but res|Ketablc tamils, thirtv nnlcs away, who would look after 
her, and not let any one come near ncr till the wedding; and mean* 
while I shan't lose lime, wc'll get married within three days— it can 
be done. Of course, first of all, money is needed; but I have reckoned 
that 1 shall not need more than five hundred roubles for the whole 
business, and for that 1 rely on Yegor Ilyitch. He will give it, of oourse^ 
without know'ing wh.it is u{» Do you understand now?" 

*i do," I answered, taking it ail in fully. "But tell me, in 'vhat way 
can 1 Ik of use to you’’’ 

"Oh, in a great deal, I assure you, or I would not have asked yon. 
I told you that I had in view a p»x>r but very respectable family. Yo« 
can help me both here and there, and as a witness. 1 must own riktt 
Without your help I should be at a loss." 

"Another question, why have done me the honour to sdect aae 
to receive your confiflcncc. though you know nothing of me^ siim I 
have only been here a few hours?" 

"Your question," Mixintchikov answered syith die most polite sntt% 
'Vour question, 1 frankly confess, gives me great satisbciioii, becHMfr 
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it atfordt me to Of^mrtunity of expreesing my special regard for you." 
you do me too much honourl" 

*^lo; you see, I have been studying you a little this afternoon. Ad> 
mittlng you are both hasty and . . . and . . . well, young, I tell you what 
I am thoroughly certain of: when you have given me your word that 
you will tell no one you will certainly keep it. You are not Obnoskin — 
diat's the first point. Secondly, you are honest and will not take ad* 
vantage of my idea — ^for yourself, of course, I mean — unless you would 
like to enter into a friendly compact with me. In that case I will perhaps 
agree to yield to you my idea — that is, Tatyana Ivanovna — ^.ind be 
ready to help you zealously in the elopement, only on condition of 
receiving from you a month after your marriage fifty thousand roubles, 
for which you would of course give me security beforehand in the 
shape of an I O U.” 

“What!” I cried out. “So now )ou are offering her to me?” 

“Naturally, I can give it up to \ou if on reflection you wish it. I 
diould of course be a loser, but ... the idea belongs to me, and you 
know one is paid for one’s ideas, 'rhirdlv and lastly I asked you be* 
cause I had no choice. .\nd taking into consuleration the [position here, 
it was impossible to delay long; besuics which it will soon tie the fast of 
the Assumption, and they won’t celebrate weddings. 1 ho(>c you fully 
understand me now.’” 

“Perfectly. And once more, I feel hound to keep your secret quite 
sacred; but I cannot be your .iccomplicc in the business, and I think it 
my duty to tell you so at once.” 

“Why so.’" 

"You ask, why so.’” I cried, giving the rein to my pent-up feelings 
at last. “Why, surely you must understand that such an act is positively 
didionourable. Suppr>sing you were quite correct in your calculations, 
reduMling on the lady’s weakness of mind and uiih.ippy mania, why, 
it*s that very thing which ought to restrain you as an honourable mani 
You say yourself that the is worthy of res()cct in spite of iKing ridicu* 
lou^ and you are taking advantage of her misfortune to rob her of 
a hundred thousand. You will not, of course, Ik a real husband to her, 
carrying out your obligations: you will certainly leave her . . . it’s so 
dUhonourable that, excuse me, I can't even understand how you could 
fariq| yourself to ask me to assist you.” 

*YXighl my goodnessi how romamicl” cried Mizintchikov, looking 
at ane with unfeigned surprise. “Though, indeed, it’s not that it's 
tiMBanfie, but tiflipiy I believe that you don't understand the positico. 
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You lay that it’s dishonourable, and yet all the advamafea are not on 
my side, but hers . . . only consider . . 

’’Of course, if one looks at it from your point of view I dare say it 
will appear that you will be doing something most magnanimous in 
marrying Tatyana Ivanovna,” I answered, with a sarcastic smile, 

’’Well, what else? Just so, it is something most magnanimous,’’<cried 
Mizintchikov, growing hot in his turn. “Only consider: in the 6rst 
place, 1 am sacrificing mySelf in consenting to be her husband. Is not 
that some sacrifice? In the second place, although she has certainly a 
hundred thousand in silver roubles I shall only take a hundred thou- 
sand in paper, and I have sworn that I won’t take another farthing 
from her all my life, though I could; that’s some sacrifice again. Lastly, 
look into it more deeply. Oiuld she anyway lead a peaceful life? For 
her to live in pe.Kc one would have to take her money from her and 
put her in a madhouse, for one may expect any minute that some 
worthless fellow, some scheming rogue, some adventurer, will turn up 
with a moustache and an im|x;rial, with a guitar and serenades, some 
one in the style of Obnoskin, who will inveigle her, marry her and 
strip her completely, and then turn her out into the gutter. This, for 
instance, is a most rcs{Kctable household, and yet they are only keeping 
her here iKcausc they are sfKculating on her fortune. From such risks 
she must Ik saved, rescued. Well, you sec, as soon as she marries me 
such risks arc over, it will Ik my duty to see that no trouble comes 
near her. In the first pkicc, I shall srnlc her at once in Moscow, in a 
poor but honourable familv — not the one I have s{X)ken of to you, but 
another; mv sister will Ik constantiv with her; they will look after her 
and pay her everv attention. She will have two hundred and fifty 
thoUMiui, fxissibly three hundred, in pa(Kr left, one can do well on that, 
you know! Ivveiy pleasure will be provided for her, all sorts of enter- 
tainment, bails, mascpicrades and concerts. She may even dream of 
love affairs, onlv of course I shall Icxik after that. She may dream as 
much as she likes, but n«>t s<» in reality! Now, for instance, any one 
can ill-treat her, but no one will be able to then; she will be my wifo 
she will be a Mirinichikov, and I won’t allow my name to be insultedi 
That alone is worth something, isn’t it ? Naturally I am not going to 
live with her. She will live in Moscow, and I shall live somewhere in 
Petersburg. I admit that, iKcatise 1 am doing things strai^tforwanfiy 
with you. But what if we do live apart? Look at her charactenijpd 
just consider, is she fit to be a wife and live with a husband? il it 
possible to go on living with her continually? Why, she is the most 
Ught-headed creature in the world. She must have incessant chai^^ 
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1 ^ it Cipdble aea day of fotg^ettiiig dut she was married yeiierday 
and ttide a lawful wii^ Why, I should make her wretehed in the end 
if I were to live with her and insist on her strictly performing her 
tfaities. NaturaUy I shall go and see her once a year or oftener, and not 
to get money, I assure you. I have told you that I am not going to take 
more than a hundred thousand in paper from her, and I shan't eitherl 
On the money side I shall treat her in the most honourable way. If I 
come to see W for two or three days, my visit will actually be a 
pleasure to her and not a bore; I shall lau^h with her, tell her stories, 
take her to a ball, make' love to her, give her little souvenirs, sing songs 
to her, make her a present of a bpdog, have a romantic parting from 
her, and keep up an exchange of love letters. Why, she will be in 
ecttasies over such a romantic, devoted, and amusing husband. To 
nay thinking, that is the rational way to prcKced; that’s how all hus* 
bands ought to behave. Husbands are only precious to their wives 
vriien they are absent, and following my system, I shall engage Tatyana 
Ivanovna’s heart in the most hone>c<l way for the whole of her life. 
What more can she want.’ tell me th.it. Why, it is pradise, not life!" 

I listened in silence and with wonder; 1 realized that it was impossi* 
bk to turn Mr. Mizintchtkov from his plan. He was fanatically per* 
auaded <A the rectitude and even the greatness of his profcct, and spoke 
of it with the enthusiasm of an inventor. Hut there was still one rather 
ddkr^nr question which was cssenti.d to clear up. 

*Tiave you reflected,” I said, “that she is almost lictrothed to my 
ande? It will be a great insult to him if you elope with her; you will 
be carrying her ofT almost on the eve of her wrtlding, and what's 
moK^ will borrow from him to carry out your exploit." 

**That is just where I have you!” Mi/intchikov cried out with heat. 
*You needn’t trouble, I foresaw your ohiectum. Hut first and foremost, 
your uncle has not yet made her an offer, consci|ucntl> there is no need 
far toe to know that they are intentling her for a match for him; 
B Wieove r, 1 beg you to note that I thought of this enterprise three 
findlu when I knew nothing of their intentions, vi I am |>erfeetly 
fwiified from the moral {mint of view as regards them. And in fact, 
Afktiy qxaking, it is rather he who is carrying off my iKtrothed than 
1 hb, tsAom, lake note, I have already met m secret at night in the 
idbdar* And lastly, allow me to ask, were not you yourself in a perfect 
iRMBf at your uncle's being forced to marry Tatyana Ivanovna? And 
SOW you are aO at once standing up for the nurriage, and talking of 
ImMIMV, of same insuk to the familyl Why, on the contrary, I am 
unde die greatest service, I am saving him— you ought to 
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uadentand that He looks on the match widi avoadoit and whal^h 
more, is in love with another young ladyl Why, whaC sort ol wife 
would Tatyana Ivanovna be to 1dm? And she would be wretched widi 
him too b^use, say what you like, she would then have to be re* 
strained from throwing roses at young men. And you know if 1 dope 
with her in the night, then no Madame la G^n^rale, no Foma Fomtlch, 
will be able to do anything. To bring back a bride who has run away 
from the wedding would be too discreditable. Isn’t that a service isn^ 
it a benefit to Yegor Ilyitch?” 

I must own this last argument had a great effect on me. 

"But what if he makes her an offer to-morrow?” I said. “You see^ 
it would he rather too late then; she will be formally betrothed to him.’* 

”To be sure it will be, but that is just why we must work to prevent 
it. What am 1 asking you to help me for? It’s hard for me alone^ but 
the two of us together can arrange things and prevent Yegor Ilyitdi 
from making a projmsal. Wc must do everything we can to prevent 
it, even if it comes to thrashing Foma Fomitch and so distracting die 
general attention from all thoughts of the match. Of course t^t is 
only in the last extremity, I only give that for the sake of cxam(de. 
This is what I am reiving on you for.” 

’’One more last i]ucstion; have you told no one but me of your 
scheme?” 

Mizintihikov scratched the back of his he.'id and made a very wiy 
face. 

”I must confess that question is worse than the bitterest pill for me. 
*rhat's just the trouble, that I have given away the idea ... in fact, I 
have been the most awful fixil! .\nd to whom, do you suppose? To 
Obnoskin! I can scarcely Ixlieve it myself. I don’t know how it hap* 
pened! He is always alxiut the place, I did not know him so wd^ 
and when this inspiration dawned u(M>n me I was, of course, gready 
excited; and as I realized even then that I should need some one to 
help me, 1 appealed to Obnoskin ... it was unpardonable, ui^nrdoia* 
ablel” 

’’Well, and what did Obnoskin say?" 

”He agreed with enthusiasm, but next day early in the monung hi 
disappeared. Three days later he niined up again with his m a mm a, 
He d^n't say a word to me, and in fact avoids me as tho^^ ht^WIM 
afraid of me. 1 taw at once what was up. And hU mother is a 
diark, she’s been in tight places before now. I used to know her in 
past Of course he has told her all about it. I am wutwg and kwyfe l f 
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quiet; dwy ue qiyiug oo mc^ and things are in rather a neained 
positioo . . . that’s why I am in a hurry.'* 

"What is it exactly you fear from them?” 

"lliey can’t do a great deal, of course, but that they will do some* 
thiug nasty— 4hat is certain. They will insist on having money for 
keq>ing quiet and helping, that I expect. . . . Only I can’t give them 
a great d^ and I am not going to. 1 have made up my mind about 
that. I can’t give more than three thousand paper roubles. Judge for 
yourself: three thousand to them, live hundred in silver for the wed* 
ding, for I must pay your uncle back in full; then my old debts; then 
at least something for my sister, something at least. There won’t be 
mudi left out of a hundred thousand, will there? Why, it will be 
mini . . . The Obnoskins have gone away, though.” 

*Xjone away?” 1 asked with curiosity. 

"Just after tea, damn them! but they will turn up .igain to-morrow, 
you will see. Well, how is it to be, then? Do you agree’” 

**1 must own,” I answered, shrugging, ‘‘I really don’t know what to 
say. It’s a delicate matter. ... Of course 1 will keep it all secret, I am 
not Obnoskin; but ... I think it’s no use your building ho|ies on me.” 

*1 see,” said Mizintchikov, getting up irom his (.hair, “that you are 
not yet sick of Fonu Fomitch and your grandmother; and though you 
do care for your kind and generous uncle, you have not yet suiHcicntly 
realized how he is being tormented. You arc new to the place. . . . But 
patience! You will be here to-morrow, look about you, and by evening 
you’ll consent. Your uncle is lost if you don’t, do you understand? 
They will certainly force him to marry her. Don’t forget that ti>-mor* 
low he may perhaps make her an olTcr. It will Ik tiMi Kite, we must 
setde things to-day.” 

”Really,I wish you every success, but as for helping you ... I don't 
know in what way.” 

”Wc know! But let us w.-iit till to-morrow,” $.iid Mirintchikov, 
imiliqg ironically. "La nuit portt contal. Cicxid-byc for the present. 
1 will come to you early in the morning, and you think things 
• • • 

He turned and svent out whistling. 

I almost followed him out, to get a breath of fresh air. I’he moon 
liad not yet risen; it was a dark night, warm and stifling. Hie leaves 
Mtl|p trees did not stir. In spite of being terribly tired, I wanted to 
wnBi ID distract my mind, crdlect my thoughts; but 1 had not gone 
above ten paca when 1 suddenly heard my uncle's voice. He was 
WWintiil t dw steps of the lodge in company with some one, and speak* 
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ing with great animation. I turned back and called to hfan. My ande 
Ivai with Vidoplyaaov. 

[«] 

THE EXTREME OF PERPLEXTIY 


LJNCLE,” I said, “at last 1 have got you.” 

“My dear boy, I was rushing to you myself. Here, I will just finish 
with Vidoplyasov, and then we can talk to our hearts' content. I have 
a great deal to tell you.” 

“What, Vidoplyasov now! Oh, get rid of him, uncle.” 

“Only another five or ten minutes, Sergey, and I shall be entirely 
at your disposal. ^ ou sec, it’s important.” 

“Oh, no doubt, it is his foolishness," I said, with vexation. 

“What can I say to you, my dear’ The man has certainly found a 
time to worry me with his nonsense* Yes, my good Grigory, oouldnit 
you find some other time for sour complaints^ Why, what can 1 do 
for you* You might have compassion even on me, my good boy. Why, 
1 am, so to sas, worn out by sou all, devoured alive, body and aotdl 
They are I(k» much for me, Sergey*” .\nd my uncle made a gesture 
of the profoundcst misery with both hands. 

“Hut what business can Ik so important that you can't leave it? And, 
uncle, 1 do so want . . .” 

“Oh, my dear Ixty, as it is they keep crying out that I take no trouble 
over my servants’ morals* Very likely he will complain of me to- 
morrow that 1 wouldn’t listen to him, and then . . .” and my unde 
waved his hand in despair again. 

“Well, then make haste and finish with him! Perhaps I can help you; 
let us go up the steps. What is it* What docs he want?” I said as we 
went into the room. 

“Well, >ou sec, m\ dear, he doesn’t like his own surname, and asks 
leave to change it. What do you think of that?” 

“His surname! What do you mean* . . . Well, uncle, before I bear 
what hr has to sa,. himsclt, allow me to remark that it is only in your 
household such queer things can hapiKii,” 1 said, flinging up my hands 
in amarement. 

“Oh, my dear boy, 1 might fling up my hands like you, but dug's no 
good,” my uncle said with vexation. “C>orac, talk to him yourself ytm 
have a try. He has been worrying me for two months past . . 

**It*s not a retpccuble surname,” Vidoplyasov observed. 
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*Sut yiky it h not itqieetaUe?*' I asked him in surprise, 
ijccajstc it suggests all sorts of abomination.** 

**But why abcunination? And how can you change it? Does any one 
duQge his surname?** 

"Well, really, sir, do other people have such surnames?** 

**! agree that your surname is a somewhat strange one,** I went on, 
in complete bewilderment; “but there is no help for it now, you know. 
Your &ther had the same surname, I suppose, didn’t he?" 

*That is precisely so, that through my parent I have in that way had 
to suKier all my life, inasmuch as I am destined by my name to accept 
many jeers and to endure many sorrows," answered Vidoplyasov. 

"I b^ uncle, that Foma Fomitch has a hand in thisi" I cried with 
vexation. 

no, my boy; oh no, you are mistaken. Foma cert.unly has be* 
friended him. He has taken him to be his secretary, that's the whole 
ol his duty. Well, of course he has devclo(>cd him, has filled him 
with noble sentiments, so that he is even in some ways cultivated. . . . 
You scct I will tell you all about it. . . ." 

“That is true," Vidoplyasov interrupted, "that Foma Fomitch is my 
true benefactor, and being a true licncfactor to me, he has brought me 
to understand my insignificance, what a worm I am u|N)n the earth, 
so that through his honour I have for the first time lc.irncd to compre- 
hend my destiny." 

“There you see, Seryozha, there you see w’hat it all means," my uncle 
went on, growing flustered as he always did. "He lived at first in 
Moscow, almost from childhood, in the service of a te.icher of cal- 
figrafihy. You should sec how he has learned to WTite from him, and 
he illuminates in colours and gold with cupids round, you know — in 
fact, he is an artist, you know. Ilyusha has lessrins from him; 1 pay him 
n rouble and a half a lesson. Foma himself fixed on a rouble and a 
half. He goes to three gentlemen's houses in the neighbourbcxid; they 
pay him too. You see how he is dressed! What's more, he writes 
poetry." 

T^oetryl That’s the last straw!” 

“Poetry, my dear boy, poetry. And don't imagine I am joking; real 
fotuy, so to say, versifications, and so well composed, you know, on 
lA aons of subjeas. Hell describe any subject you like in a poem. It*i 
•.ml taloit! On mamma's nameday he concocted such a harangue 
dktt we listened with our mouths open; there was something from 
ttydbology in it, and the Musa flying about, so that indeed, you know, 
•oe amid see t^ . . . what do you call it? . . . polish of form^n fKt, 



k was perfecdf in rhyme. Foma oorrected it. 1 iHWe nodiii^f 
against that, and indeed I am quite pleased. Let lum oon^MS^ as 
as he doesn’t get into mischief. You see. Grigory, my boy. I q[)eak to 
you like a father. Foma heard of it. looked at his poetry, enoooraged 
him. and chose him as his reader and copyist— in fact, he has edixated 
him. It is true, as he says, that Foma has been a benefactor to him. 
Well, and so. you know, he has begun to have gentlemanly and ro> 
mantic sentiments, and a feeling of independence — ^Foma explained it 
all to me. but I have really forgotten; only I must own that I wanted, 
apart from Foma, to give him his freedom. I feel somehow ashamed, 
you knowl . . . but Foma opfioses that and says that he finds Him 
useful, that he likes him; and what’s more he says: ‘It’s a great honour 
to me, as his master, to have poets among my own servants; that that’s 
how some barons somewhere used to live, and that it is living en grand! 
Well, en grand so be it, then! I have begun to respect him, my boy— 
you understand. . . . Only goodness knows how he is behavingl ‘Hie 
worst of it is that since he has taken to poetry he has become so stuck-up 
with the rest of the servants that he won’t speak to them. Don’t you 
take offence, Cirigory, I am speaking to you like a father. Last winter, 
he promised to marry a serf girl here, Matryona, and a very nice girl 
she is, honest, hard-working and merry. But now it is 'No, I won’t* 
That’s all about it, he has given her up. Whether it is that he has 
grown conceited, or has planned first to make a name and then to seek 
a match in some other place.” 

"More through the advice of Foma romitch,” observed Vidoplyasov, 
“seeing that his honour is my true well-wisher.” 

“Oh, of course Foma Fomitch has a hand in everything.” I could 
not help exclaiming. 

“Ough, my dear boy, that’s not it!” my uncle interrupted me hur- 
riedly. “Only, you see. now he has no peace. She’s a bold, quarrdsome 
girl, she has set them all against him, they mimic him, bait Sim. even 
the serf boys look uptm him as a bufToon. . . 

“It’s chiefly owing to Matryona,” olwerved Vidoplyasov; “for Kfatry- 
ona’s a real fool, and being a real fool, she’s a woman of unbridM 
character. Through her 1 have come in this manner to endure sudi 
prolonged sufferings." 

“Ough, Grigory, my boy, I have talked to you already.” my unde 
went on, looking reproachfully at Vidoplyasov. “You see. Seigey^diCf 
have made up some horrid rhyme on his surname. He cornea to mi 
and complains, asks whether he cannot somdmw diaoge Ida suniam% 
saya that he has long been upset at its ugly sound. . . 
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an undignified name,* Vidoplyasov put in. 

*CoiiM^ you be quiet, Grigoryl Foma approved of it too . . . that ia, 
be <bd not approve exactly, but, you see, this was his idea; that in case 
he were to puUish his poems— and Foma has a project of his doing 
ao— such a surname perhaps might be a drawback, mightn’t it?" 

*So he wants to publish his verses, uncle?” 

“Yes^ my boy. It’s settled already — at my expense, and on the title* 
page will be put, ‘the serf of so-and-so,’ and in the preface, the author’s 
thanks to Foma for his education. It’s dedicated to Foma. Foma is 
writing the preface himself. Well, so just fancy if on the title-page 
there stands, *Thc Poems of Vidoplyasov.’ ” 

“The Plaints of Vidoplyasov,” Vidoplyasov corrected. 

“There, you sec, plaints too* Well. V’idoplyasov is no use for a 
surname, it positively revolts the delicacy of one’s feelings, so Foma 
says. And all these critics, they say, are such tcllows for picking holes 
and jeering: Brambeus, for instance. ... I hey don’t stick at anything, 
you know! They will make a laughingstock of him for his surname 
alone; they’ll tickle your sides for you till you can do nothing but 
scratch them, won’t they ’ What I s.is is, put any surname you like on 
your poems — a pseudonym it’s called, isn’t it’ 1 don’t remcmlicr; some 
word ending in aym. ‘But no,’ he say>; ‘give the order to the whole 
servants* hall to call me by a nesv name hereafter, for ever, so that I 
may have a genteel surname to suit my t.ilcnt.’ ” 

“I bet that you consented, uncle. . . .” 

“1 did, Seryozha, my lK>y, to avoid quarrelling with them; let them 
do as they hke. You see, at that time there was a inisundrrsianding 
be t we en Foma and me. So since then it has come to a new' surname 
every week, and he keeps choosing such dainty ones as Oleandrov, 
Tulipov. . . . Only think, Gngors, at first vou asked to be called 
•Vyemy'(i.e. true, faithful) — ‘(»rigory Vycrny'; aiterwards you didn’t 
hke the name yourself because wime simpleton ff>und a rhyme to it, 
*dtvemy* (i.e. nasty, horrid). You complamcil, ami the fellow was 
punished. You were a fortnight thinking of a new' name— what a 
a e l c ct io n you had! — at bst you made up your mind am! came to be 
asked to be called ‘Ulanov.’ (>>mc, tell me, my lioy, could anything be 
sillier than ‘Ulanov’? I agreed to that too, .md gave instructions a 
■Bciood tinic about changing your surname to Ulanov. It was simply 
to gee rid of him,” added my uncle, turning to me. “You spoilt all the 
the window-stlls in the arbour, scribbling ‘Ulanov* m pencil; 
dhg have had to paint it since. You wasted a whole quire of good 
pofor oo signing your name ‘Ubnov.’ At bst that was a failure too^ 
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they found a riiyme for you: ‘Bcdvanov* (/. e. fod, blodhead). Me 
didn’t want to be a blockhead, so the name must he chained agaiiil 
What did you choose next? I have forgotten.” 

’Tantsev,” answered Vidoplyasov. “If I am destined duroB^ my 
surname to be connected with dancing, it would be more dignifigd 
in the foreign form: ‘Tantscv.’” 

“Oh, yes; ‘Tantsev.’ I agreed to that too, Sergey. Only they found a 
rhyme to that which I don’t like to repeat. To^lay he comes forward 
again, he has thought of something new. I bet he has got some new 
surname. Have you, Grigory? Confess!” 

“I have truly Ikcii meaning fur a long time to lay at your feet a new 
name, a genteel one.” 

“What IS It?” 

“Essbouijuctov.” 

“Aren't you ashamed, really ashamed, Grigory? A surname off a 
pomatum |xtt* .\nd sou call yourself a clever man. How many days 
he must have Ikcu thinking about it! Why, that’s what is written on 
scent-lxrttlcs.” 

“Upon my wort!, uncle,” I said in a half-whisper, “why, he is amply 
a f(x>l, a (K'rfci.t i(K>l." 

“It can't be hcl|xrcl,'’ m> unde answered, also in a whisper. “They 
declare all round that he is dever, and that all this is due to the work- 
ing of noble (]ualitics. . . .” 

“But for giKHlncss’ s.ike, get rid of him!” 

“Lasten, CJrigor) ! I have really nc» time, my boy,” my uncle began 
in something of an imploring tone, as chough he were afraid even of 
Vidoplyasov. “(xime, )udge ior vourself, how can I attend to your 
complaints mm ? You sav that they have insulted you in some way 
again. Oime, 1 give sou my word that to-morrow 1 will go into it all; 
and now go, and CkkI be with you. . . . Stay! What is Foma Fomheh 
doing?” 

“He has lain down to rest. He told me that if 1 was asked about 
him, I was to say, that he is at prayer, that he intends to be prayiitg 
a long time to-night.” 

“H’m! Well, you c,»n go, you can go, my boy! You see, Seryozha* 
he is always with i'oma, so that I am .'ictually afraid of him. And that% 
why the servants don’t like him. l>ccause he is always telling tales to 
Foma. Now he has gtine away, and very likely to-morrow he wil^have 
spun some fine yarn about something! I’ve made it all rights my boy* 
and feel at peace now. ... 1 was in haste tp g^ to you. Now at lail 
I am with you again,” he brought out with feelii^ presang my h a n d. 



^AadfOOl'kadir I thoo^i^ my dear, that you were deq)erately angry 
W^ iac^ and would be sure to slip off. I sent diem to keep an eye on 
yufklBut now, thank Godl And this afternoon, Gavrila, what a ttwlo; 
and Palaley, and you, and one thing after anotherl Well, thank Godl 
diank Godl At last we can talk to our hearts* content. 1 will open my 
heart to you. You mustn’t go away, Seryozha; you are all 1 have, you 
and Korovkin. . . .** 

"But excuse me, uncle, how have you put things right, and what 
have I to expect here after what has happened? 1 must own my head’s 
going round.** 

"And do you suppose that mine isn’t ^ It has been waltzing round 
for the last six months, my head has, my hoy* Hut, thank CjckI, every* 
thing is setded now. In the first place, thev have forgiven me, com* 
(detely forgiven me, on certain conditions ot course; but now I am 
scarcely afraid of anything. Sashenka has been forgiven too. Ah, S.isha, 
Sasha, this afternoon ... a passionate little heart! She went a little too 
far, but she has a heart of gold! I am proud of that girl, Seryozha. 
May the blessing of Gcxl be with her for ever. >ou t<Mi h.ive been 
foigiven, and even— do >ou know— vou can do |ust what sou like; you 
can go all over the house and into the garden, and even among the 
guests. In fact, you can do |ust as sou like; but onl) on one condition, 
that you will say nothing to-morrow in the presence ot mamma or 
Foma — that’s an absolute condition, that is. literally not halt a word, 
1 have promised for )ou aircads— but will onlv listen to sshat your 
dders . . . that is, 1 mean what others may say 'I*hcv sas that sou arc 
young. Don’t you be offended, S<rso/!u; >ou know )ou really are 
young. . . . That’s what Anna Nilosna sass. . . 

Of course I was very young, and shosved it at once hs lioiling over 
with indignation at such insulting conditions. 

Tisten, uncl^" I cried, almost breathless, “lell me one thing and 
aet my mind at rest: am I really in a madhouse or not’" 

"There you are, my boy, cntici/mg at oikc* ^ou can't lie patient," 
Oqr unde answered, in distress. *’lt's nr>t a madhouse at all, it'« nenhing 
bai over*hastineM on both sides. Hut you must consider, my boy, how 
yon have bduved yourself. You rmicmlier what a viusing you gave 
linil a man, ao to say, of venerable years?" 
men have no venerable years, uncle." 
tbere^ my boy, ycni go too far! That’s really freenhinking. I 
Ivinit nodung ggainst rational free*fhtnking myself, my hoy, but rmlly 
dMtii beyond the mark; you realty surprire me, Sergey." 




be angry, unde. I pardon, but I only ticg your pofdoiii 
At for your Foma Fomitch . . 

*There, now, it it your! Sergey, my boy, don't iu4ge him too 
harthly; he is a misanthropical man and nothing more, modddl You 
mustn’t judge him too severely. But he is a high<4ninded man; in bn, 
he is simply the most high-minded of men I Why, you saw it yourself 
just now; he was simply glorious. And as for the trickt he plays tome- 
times, it is no use noticing it. Why, it happens to every one." 

“On the contrary, uncle, it happens to nobody.” 

“Ough, he keeps on at the same thing! There is not much good 
nature in you, Seryozha; you don’t know how to forgive." 

“Oh, all right, uncle, all right! Let us leave that. Tell me, have you 
teen Nastasya Yevgrafovna’” 

“Oh, my dear, the whole Imther has been about her. 1 tell you what, 
Seryozha, and first, what is most important: we’ve all decided U> con- 
gratulate him to-morrow on his birthday — Foma, I mean— for to* 
morrow really is his birthday. Sashenka is a good girl, but she is mis* 
taken; so we will go, the whole tribe of us, rather early, before mass. 
Ilyusha will recite some verses to him which will be like oil on his 
heart — in fact, it will flatter him. Oh, if only you, Seryozha, would 
congratubte him with iisl He would perhaps forgive you altogether. 
How splendid it would be if you were reconciled! Forget your 
wrongs, Seryozha; you insulted him too, you know ... he is a most 
worthy man. . . .’’ 

“Uncle! uncle!’’ 1 cried, losing all patience, “I want to talk of what 
is important, and you ... Do you know, I say again, what is happen* 
ing to Nastasya Yevgrafovna?" 

"Why, what is the matter, my lioy? Why are you shouting? All the 
trouble has arisen over her, though indeed it arose some time ago. I 
did not want to tell you about it before, so as not to frighten you, for 
they wanted simply to turn her out, and they insisted on m; se nd i n g 
her away too. You can imagine my (xisition. . . . Oh, well, thank God» 
all that is set right now. Thev thought, you see— I will confess it all 
to you— that 1 was in love with her myself, and wanted to imrry her; 
that 1 was, in short, rushing to ruin, for that really would be rudiiog 
to my ruin, they have explained it so to me. And so, to save in^ Uiey 
meant to turn her out. It was mamma's doing, and most of all Aniui 
Nilovna's. Foma says nothing so tar. Rut now I have convinced ^leni 
all that they are wrong: and 1 must conf^ I have ttdd them already 
that you are making Nastenka a formal prt^msal and that is wImc yM|i 
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iufe oome £or. Wdl, diat has pacified them to some extend and now 
die wjO remain, though not altogether; that is, so far only on proba* 
tion* Still, she will remain. And indeed you have risen in general 
since 1 told them you were courting her. Anyway, mamma seems 
Only Anna Nifevna goes on grumbling! I really don’t know 
what to rbinic of to satisfy her. And what is it she really wants, Anna 
Nilovna ?** 

**Unde, you are greatly in error! Why, do you know that Nastasya 
Yevgrafovna is going away to-morrow if she has not gone away al- 
ready? Do you know that her father came to-day on purpose to take 
her away? That it's all a settled thing, that she told me of it to-day 
herself and in conclusion asked me to give you her grccungs? Do you 
know that or not’” 

My uncle stood blankly facing me with his mouth open. I fancied 
that he shuddered, and a moan broke from his lips. 

Without loss of time I hastened to describe to him all my conversa- 
tiim with Nastenka; my attempt to pay her my addresses, her resolute 
refusal, her anger with my uncle tor having summoned me. 1 ex- 
plained that she was hoping by her departure to save him from marry- 
ing Tatyana Ivanovna. In fact, I concealed nothing from him; indeed, 
1 purposely exaggerated everything that was unpleasant in my story. 
I wanted to impress my uncle so as to wring some resolute step out of 
him, and I really did impress him. He cried out and clutched at his 
head. 

"Where is she, don’t you know’ Where is she now’" he brought 
out at last, turning pale with abrm. “And 1, like a fool, came here quite 
easy in my mind, 1 thought everything had been set right,” he added 
in despair. 

"I dion’t know where she is now; only when the uproar was begin- 
ning she went to you : she meant to proebim all this aloud, before them 
alL Mom hkely they would not let her go in.” 

"Nut indeed! What might she not have done! Ah, the hot headed 
proud little thing! And what is she going to’ What u she going to? 
And you, you are a pretty fellow. Why, what did she refuse you for? 
It's nonsense! You ought to have made her like you. Why doesn't she 
fihe you? For God’s sake, answer, why are you standing there?" 

"Have mercy on me, uncle! How can you ask such questions?" 

"Bat you know this is impossible! You must marry her, you mint* 
What did I bring you from Petersburg for? You must make her 
hl||pjrl Now dbey will drive her away, but when she is your wifr^ my 
own flieoe, diey won't drive her away. If not, what has she to go to? 
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What will become of her? To be a goveroeas. Why, that is iiiiqply 
•enieless nonsense, being a governess. While she is looking for a fhee, 
what is she going to live upon at home? Her old i^er has got nhie 
to keep; they go hungry themselves. She won’t take a htfthii^ from 
me, you know, if she goes away through this disgusting gossip; she 
won’t, nor will her father. And to go away like this— it is av^ull fr will 
cause a scandal — I know. And her salary has been paid for a long dme 
in advance for necessities at home; you know she is their breadwinner. 
Why, supposing 1 do recommend her as a governess, and find an 
honest and honourable family . . . But where the devil is one to find 
them, honourable, really honourable people ^ Well, granting that there 
are many — indeed it’s blasphemy to doubt it, but, my dear boy, you see 
it's risky — can one rely on people’ Besides, any one poor is suspicioua^ 
and apt to fancy he is being forced to pay for food and kindness with 
humiliation* Ihey will insult her; she is proud, and then . . . and 
what then’ And uhat if some scoundrelly seducer turns up? She 
would spurn him, 1 know she would, but yet he would insult her, the 
scoundrel! And some discredit, some slur, some suspicion may be cast 
upon her all the same, and then . . . My head is going roundl Ah, my 
Ciod*" 

“Uncle, forgive me for one question,” I said solemnly. “Don’t be 
angry with me; understand that >our answer to this question may 
decide much Intleed, I have a right in a way to demand an answer 
from you, uncle!” 

“What, what is it’ What question’” 

“Tell me as in CJod’s presence, openly and directly; don’t you fed 
that you are a little in love with Nastasya Yevgrafovna yourself and 
would like to marry her’ Just think; that is why she is bang turned 
away from here.” 

My uncle made a vigorous gesture of the most violent impadenoe. 

“1? In love’ With her’ Why, thev have all gone off theii heads, or 
arc in a conspiracy against me. And why did 1 write to you to come if 
not to prove to them that they were all off their heads? Why am I 
making a match for her with you’ I’ In love? With her? They are afl 
crazy, that's all about it!” 

“But if it is so, uncle, do alknv me to speak freely. I dedare lo yoo 
solemnly that 1 see absolutely n >thing against the suggesdon. On the 
contrary, you would make her happy, if only you love her and-#nd— 
God grant it may be sol And give you love and good oounsdl** 

“But upon my word, what arc you talking about?" cried my un efc j, 
almost with horror. “I wonder how you can say such a diing oodly 
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. . . ud . . . you ate altogether, my boy, in too great a htUry, I notke 
that characteristic in youl Why, aren’t you taU^g nonsense? How, 
pray, am I to marry htf when I look upon her as a daughter and noth- 
ing else? It would be shameful for mc^ indeed, to look upon her in any 
other light* it would be a sin, in factl I am an old man, while she is a 
flower! Indeed, Foma made that dear to me in those very words. My 
heart glows with a Other’s love for her, and here you talk of marriage 1 
Maybe out of gratitude she would not refuse me, but you know she 
would despise me afterwards for taking advantage of her gratitude. I 
dtould spoil her life, I should lose her affection! And I would give my 
soul for her, she is my beloved child! I love her just as I do Sasha, even 
more^ 1 must own. Sasha is my daughter by right, by law, but this one 
I have made my daughter by love. I took her out of poverty, 1 have 
Ivought her up. Katya, my lost angel, loved her; she left her to me as 
a daughter. I have given her a good education: she speaks French 
and pbys the piano, she has read books and everything. . . . Such a 
sweet smile she has! Have you noticed it, Seryozha? As though she 
were bughing at one, but yet she is not laughing, but on the contrary, 
loving one. . . . You see I thought that you would come and make her 
an offer; they would be convinced that 1 had no intentions in regard 
to her, and would give over spreading these disgusting stories. She 
would remain with us then in peace, in comfort, and how happy we 
should be! You are both my children, both almost orphans, you have 
both grown up under my guardianship ... I should have loved you sol 
I would have devoted my life to you; 1 would not part from you; I 
would follow you anywhere! Oh, how happy we might have been! 
And why are these people always so cross, always so angry, why do 
they hate each other? If only I could explain it ail to them! If only I 
ooidd make them see the whole truth! Ah, my God!” 

*TeSy uncle, yes, that is all so; but, you see, she has refused me.” 

^Refused youl H’m. ... Do you know, I had a sort of presentiment 
diat she would refuse you,” he said, musing. "But nol” he cried. ”I 
dcm’c believe it It’s impossible. In that case, all our plans are upset! But 
you must have begun injudiciously somehow, even offended her per- 
haps. Perhaps you tried your hand at paying compliments. . . . Tell me 
how it was again, Sergey.” 

I repeated the whole story in full detail again. When I came to 
Nmeoka’s hoping by her departure to save my uncle from Tatyana 
haaovna, he gave a bitter smile. 

*Stve mel” he said. "Save me till to-morrow morning. . . 
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"But you don’t mean to say diat you am goii^ to matey Tatyana 
Ivanovnar 1 cried in alarm. 

"How else could 1 have paid for Nastasya’s not being sent away to> 
morrow? To-morrow I make the offer— the formal proposaL" 

"And you have made up your mind to it, uncle?" 

"What could I do, my toy, what could I do? It rends my hear^ but 
I have made up my mind to it. The proposal will be to-morrow; they 
suggest that the wedding should be a quiet one, at home; it would 
certainly be better at home. You will perhaps be best man. I have 
already dropped a hint about you, so they won’t drive you away before 
then. There is no help for it, my toy. They say, 'It’s a fortune for your 
children r Of course one would do anything for one’s children. One 
would turn head over heels, especially as really, perhaps, what they 
say is right. You know I really ought to do something for my family. 
One can’t sit an idle drone for ever!’’ 

"But, uncle, she is mad, you know I’’ I cried, forgetting myself and 
there was a sickly pang at my heart. 

"^, mad, is she now? She is not mad at all; it’s only, you know, 
that she has had trouble. . . . There is no help for it, my boy. Of ooutae 
1 should have been glad of one with sense. . . . Though, after all, some 
who have sense are no betterl If only you knew what a kind-hearmd 
creature she is, noble-hearted 1” 

"But, my God! he is resigning himself to the thought of it already,” 
I said in despair. 

"And what else is there to do? You know they are doing their utmost 
for my benefit, and, indeed, I felt beforehand that sooner or bter they 
would force me to marry, that there is no getting out of iL So better 
now than make more quarrelling about it. I am telling you everything 
quite openly, Seryozha. In a way 1 am actually glad. 1 have made up 
my mind, anyway, and it's a load off my back — 1 am more at easc^ 
somehow. Why, I came here with my mind almost at ease. It seem^ 
it’s my fate. And the great thing to make up for it was that Nastenka 
would stay on. You know I agreed on that condition. And now sbe 
wants to run away of hcrsclfl But that shall not be!’’ my uncle crie^ 
stamping. "Listen, Sergey,” he added with a determined air; ’Vait for 
me here, don’t go away. 1 will come back to you in an instant" 

"Where are you off to, uncle?” 

"Perhaps I shall see her, Sergey; it will all be cleared up, bdieve me 
that it will all be cleared up, and . . . and . . . you shall marry her I 
give you my word of honourl” 
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My unde went quickly out of the room, and turned not towards the 
houses but into the garden. I watched him from the window. 

[XU] 

THE CATASTROPHE 


I WAS left alone. My position was insuiTcrable; I had been rejected, 
and my uncle meant to marry me almost I)) force. I was perplexed and 
lost in a tangle of ideas. Mizintchikuv and bis pro|x>M(ion were not 
absent from my mind for an instant. At all costs uncle must be saved! 
1 even thought of going to look for Mi/intchikov and telling him all 
about it. But where had my uncle gone, though ^ He had said himself 
that he was going to look tor Nastenk i, but had turned in the direction 
ci the garden. The thought of secret meetings fl.ished through my 
mind, and a very unpleaunc feeling clutched at m\ heart. I remem- 
bered what Mizintchikov had s.iid ot a secret liaison Atter a moment’s 
thought I rejected my suspicions uith indignition Mv uncle vs as in- 
capable of decat: that was obvious. My uneasiness grew greater every 
Bioment. Unconscious!) I went out on to the steps, .ind walked into 
die garden dow'n the verv avenue into which tnv unde h.i(l disapiKrared. 
The moon was beginning to rise. 1 knew that girdtn through and 
duough, and was not atr.ud of losing nivsch. As 1 drew near the old 
arbour which stood in solitiule on the hank c>! the neglected scum- 
oovered pond, I suddenK stoosl rooted to the s|x>'; i heird voices in the 
arbour. 1 cannot descrilx: the strange trciing ot annovaiice that trxik 
powcwion of me. 1 felt convinced that m) unde and N istenka were 
there, and went on going nearer, ap{ic.iong my consciriue by thinking 
that 1 was walking at the vime pace as Ixtiire and not trying to a{>- 
proach stealthily. Suddenly there w is the distinct sound of a kiss, then 
ttifled exdamaiions, and immediatclv atierwards a sh'ill feminine 
ahriek. At that instant a woman in a white dress ran out of the arbour 
and flashed by me like a swallow. It even seemed to nic that she hid 
her (ace in her hands that she might not be rctogni/rd: prolubly 1 
hid been noticed from the arlxiur. But what was my ama/cment when 
hi the swain wbo emerged after the flying lady 1 recognized — Ob- 
Obnoilun, who, according to Mi/intchikov’s wortls, had gone 
avray some hours before. Obnmkin on bis side was greatly confused 
wImb he saw me; all his impudence vanished instantly. 
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“Excuse me, but ... I did not in the least expect to meet you,** he 
brought out, smiling and hesitating. 

“Nor I you,” I answered ironically, “especially as I heard you had 
already gone away.” 

“No. ... It was just ... I went a little on the way with my mother. 
But may I appeal to you as an absolutely honourable naan?” 

“What alx)ut?” 

“There are cases — and you will agree yourself that it is so— when a 
truly honourable man is forced to appeal to the highest sense of honour 
of another truly honourable man. ... I hope you understand me. . . .” 

“Do not ho|K:, I understand absolutely nothing. . . .” 

“You saw the ladv who was here with me in the arbour?” 

“I saw her, but I did nt)t retogni/e her.” 

“Ah, you did not rccogni/c her. . . . That lady I shall shortly call 
mv wife." 

“I congratulate you. But in what way can I be of use to you?” 

“Only in one was, by kccinng it a dead secret that you have seen 
me with th.it latly." 

Who can she be’ I wondered. Surely not . . . 

“1 really don’t knoss,” I answered Obnoskin. “I hope that yrou will 
excuse me for not Ixini; able to promise.” 

“Yes, please, for (iikI’s sike," Obnoskin besought me. “Understand 
my |x>sition, it's a secret ^oii mu be Ixtrothetl ttx): then I . . .” 

“Sh' «*mc one is coming'" 

“Where 2” 

We did indeed catch a glimpse thirty p.iccs away of the shadow of 
some one passing. 

"It ... It must Ik I'oma I omitih'" Obnoskin whispered, tremblmg 
all over. "I know him from his w ilk. My GodI And steps again from 
the other direction' 1>) you hear’ . . . Gtxxl-byc! 1 thank you . . . and 
I entreat vou . . 

Obnoskin vanished. A minute later, as though he had sprung out of 
the earth, my uncle was iKfore me. 

“Is It you^" he greeted me. "It is all over, Seryozha, it is all oyerl” 

I noticed, to<*. that he was trembling from head to foot. 

"What is all over, uncle?" 

"Come along!" he s,iid, gasping for breath, and clutching my hand 
tightly, he drew me after him. He did not utter a word all the sjay to 
the lodge, nor did he let me sjKak. 1 was expecting somethiQg moo. 
strous, and my expectations were almost realized. 

When we went indoors he was overcome with giddiness, he wat 
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deathly pale. 1 promptly ^Nrinkled him with water. ‘‘Something very 
awful must have happened," I diou^t, "for a man like this to faint" 
*Viicle^ what is the matter with you?" I asked him at last 
"All is over, Seryozhal Foma found me in the garden with Nastenka, 
at the very moment when I was kissing her." 

"Kissing herl In the gardeni” I cried, looking at my uncle in amaze- 
ment 

‘In the garden, my boy. The Lord confounded met I went there to 
be sure of seeing her. 1 wanted to speak openly to her to make her see 
reason — about you, I mean. And she had i)ccn waiting for me a whole 
hour, on the broken seat, beyond the {xind. . . . She often goes there 
when she wants to speak to me." 

‘Dften, uncle 

‘Tf'es, often, my boyl Of late we have been meeting almost every 
night Only they must have watched us — in fact, I know that they 
watched us and that it was Anna Nilovna’s doing. We gave it up for 
a dme. The bsi four days wc have not met; but lo-dav it was neces- 
sary again. You saw yourself how ncccss.iry it was; how else could I 
have said anything to her’ I went in the hope of finding her, and she 
had been sitting there a whole hour, waiting for me: she, too, wanted 
to tell me something. . . 

“Good heavens, how incautious' Win. \nii knew that ji>u were 
being watched!” 

"But, you sec, it was a tritical matter, Seryorha; there wis i great 
deal we had to discuss together. I tlon’t rlare to hxik at her in the day- 
time. She looks in one corner and I look in another, as though she did 
OOC exist. But towards night wc meet and have a talk. . . .” 

“Well, what hap|icncd, uncle’" 

“Before 1 could utter a couple of words, you know, my heart l>egan 
throbbing and the tears gushed from my eyes. 1 l)cgan trying to per- 
suade her to marry yf»u, and she answered me: ‘You tertainlv don't 
love me— you must be blind.* And all of a sudden she (lings herself on 
my neck, throws her arms round me, and liegms crying and sobbingl 
*l love no one but you,* she said, ‘and won’t marry anv one. I have 
loved you for ever so long, but 1 will never marry you. And to-morrow 
1 am going away and gmng into a nunnery.' ” 

*My goo d n e ss! Did really say that ’ Well, what then, uncle, what 

Ifcmr 

*1 lotdccd tq> and there was Foma fating us! And where had he 
yHHig from? Could be have been sitting behind a bush, and waiting 
rnttoum sudi lapse?" 
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"Hm acoundrell" 

“I was petrified, Nastenka ran away, whik Foma Fomitdi paawd 
by without a word and held up his finger at me. Sergey, do you under- 
stand what a hubbub there will be to-morrow?” 

”I should think I dol" 

'*Do you understand?” he cried in despair, leaping up from his seat 
**Do you understand that they will try to ruin her, to disgrace her, to 
dishonour her; they are looking for a pretext to accuse her of some- 
thing disgraceful, and now the pretext is found. You know they will 
say that she is carrying on an abominable intrigue with mel You know, 
the scoundrels m.ide out that she had an intrigue with Vidoplyasovl 
It's all Anna Nilovna's talcs. What will happen now? WW will 
happen to-morrow’ Will Foma really tell them?” 

‘‘He’ll certainly tell them, uncle.” 

"If he d(x;s, if he really docs tell . . .'' he brought out, biting his lips 
and clenching his fists. "But no, 1 don’t believe itl He won’t tell, he 
will understand ... he is a man of the loftiest characterl He will spare 
her. . . ." 

"Whether he spares her or whether he doesn’t," I answered reso- 
lutely, "it is your duty in any case to make Nastasya Yevgrafovna an 
offer to-m<irrow.’’ 

My uncle IfMtkcil fixedly at me. 

"Do you understand, uncle, that you have ruined the girl’s reputa- 
tion if this story gets alxiut’ Do )< ’ understand that you ought to 
prevent that calamity as cjuickly as (xissible; that you ought to look 
them all in the face Ixildly and proudly, ought to offer her your hand 
publicly, to spurn their arguments and pound Foma to a jelly if be 
hints a word against her?" 

"My dear cried my uncle, “1 thought of that as I came abng 
here!” 

"And did you make up your mind ’’’ 

"Yes, and finally! 1 had made up my mind before 1 began speaking 
to you." 

"Bravo, unclct" 

And I rushed t(« embrace him. 

We talked for a Img time. 1 put before him all the arguments, all 
the absolute necessity for marrv’rg Nastenka, which, indeed, he 
understood far better than 1 did. Hut my eloquence was arowgd. I 
was delighted on my uncle’s account. He was impelled by a sense 
of duty or he would never have taken a stand. He had the deqpcK 
reverence for duty, for obligation. But in spite of that I was 
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unabk to imi^giiie how dungs would be settled. I knew and blindly 
believed that nothing would induce my uncle to fall short erf what 
he had once recognized as his duty; but yet 1 could not believe that 
he would have the strength to stand out against his household. And so 
I did my utmost to incite him and urge him on, and set to work with 
all the fervour of youth. 

*nrhe more so,** I said, “as now everything is settled and your last 
doubts have vanished! What you did not expect, though in reality 
every one else saw it, and every one noticed it before you did, has 
happened; Nastasya Yevgrafovna loves you! Surety,” I cried, “you 
will not let that pure love be turned into shame and disgr.ice for her?** 
“Never! But, my dear boy, can I really be i;oing to lie so happy.*" 
cried my uncle, throwing himself on mv neck. how is it she 

loves me, and what for.* What for* It seems to me there is nothing 
in me likely to ... I am an old man compared to her; I certainly 
did noc expect it! My angel, my angel! . . Listen, Ser>o/ha' you asked 
me this evemng whether I w’ere not in love with her: had you any 
idea?” 

“All I saw, uncle, was that you love her .is much as any one can 
love: you love her and at the same time you don’t know it sourscif. 
Upon my word' You invite me, sou want to marry me to her solely 
in order that she may become your niece, and so you may have her 
always with you. . . 

“But you . . . you do forgive me, Sergey *” 

“Oh, uncle. . . ." 

And he embraced me again. 

“Mind, uncle, they will all be against you- vou must stand up for 
yourself and resist them, and no later than tomorrow!” 

“Yes . . . yes, to-nKirrow ..." he re|>eatcd somewhat pensively. 
“And you know wc must attack the business with manliness, with 
true nobility of soul, with strength of will. . . . Yes, with urength of 
will!” 

*ODn*t be frightened, uncle.” 

“1 am noc frightened, Seryozha! llierc's r>nc thing, I don't know 
how to begin, how to proceed." 

“Dm*! think about it, uncle. To-morrow will settle everything. 
See your mind at rest for uxlay. The more you think the worse it 
wSliie. And if Foma begins— kick him out of the house at once and 
pound him to a felly.” 

*AikI can't we avoid kicking him out? What I have decided, roy 
hap^ is this. TcHuoffo w 1 shall go to him early, at dawn, 1 shall tell 
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him all about it, just as 1 have told you here. Surely he cannot but 
understand me, he is a high-minded man, the most hi^-minded o£ 
men. But I tell you what does worry me: what if manuna speaks to 
Tatyana Ivanovna toKlay of the offer to be made to her to-morrow? 
That would be unlucky, won’t it?” 

"Don’t worry yourself about Tatyana Ivanovna, uncle.” 

And I told him about the scene in the arbour with Obnoskin. My 
uncle was extremely surprised. I did not say a word about Mizin- 
tchikov. 

“A fantastical person. A really fantastical personi” he cried. “Poor 
thing! They ingr.itiate themselves with her and try to take advantage 
of her simplicity. Was it really Obnoskin.^ But you know he has gone 
away. . . . Strange, awfully strange! I am astonished, Seryozha. . . . 
We must l(K)k into it to-morrow and take steps. . . . But arc you 
jKrfectly certain that it was Tatyana Ivanovna.'” 

1 answered that 1 had not seen her face, but for certain reasons I was 
positive that it was Tatyana Ivanovna. 

"H’m. Wasn’t it a little intrigue with one of the servant girls and 
you fancieil it was Tatsana Ivanovna.' Wasn’t it Dasha, the gardener’s 
daughter’ sly luisss! She has been remarked upon, that’s why 1 
s.iy so. Ann.i Nilovna caught her! . . . But it wasn’t she, though! 
He s.iid he meant to marry her. Strange, strange!” 

At last SVC parted. I embraced my unde and gave him my blessing. 

"To-morrow, to-morrow,” he re|K -d, “it will all be settled; before 
you arc up it will lx; settled. I shall go to Foma and take a chivalrous 
line, I will s|x;.ik trankis as I would to my own brother, I will lay 
bare the inmost recesses of my heart. Gcxid-byc, Seryo/iia. You go to 
bed, you arc tired; but 1 am sure I shan’t shut my eyes all night.” 

He went away. 1 went to iKd at once, tired out and utterly exhausted. 
It had Ikcii a hard day. My nerves were overwrought, and before 1 
fell really asleep, I kept starting and waking up again. Bu strange 
as my impressions were on going off to sleep, the strangeness of them 
was as nothing beside the quccrncss of my awakening next morning. 
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THE PURSUIT 

X SLEPT soundly without dreaming. Suddenly I felt as though 
a load of some hundredweights was lying on my feet. 1 cried out and 
woke up. It was daylight; the sun was peeping brightly into the room. 
On my bed, or rather on my feet, was sitting Mr. Bahtcheyev. 

It was impossible to doubt that it was he. Managing somehow to 
release my legs, I sat up in bed and looked at him with the blank 
amazement of a man just awake. 

“And now he is looking about him,” cried the fat man. “Why are 
you staring at me.^ Get up, sir, get up. I have been waking you for the 
last half 'hour; rub away at your eyes!” 

“Why, what has happened? What’s the time?” 

“It*s still early by the clock, but our Fevronya did not wait for 
dawn, but has given us the slip. Get up, we are going in pursuitl” 

“What Fevronya?” 

“Why, our young lady, the crazy one! She has given us the slipl 
She was off before dawn. I came to you, sir, only for a minute, to 
wake you, and here 1 have been busy with you a couple of hours. 
Get up, your uncle’s waiting for you. They waited for the festive 
day!" he added, with a malignant quiver in his voice. 

“But whom and what are you talking about?” I asked impatiently, 
though I was beginning to guess. “Surely not Tatyana Ivanovna ?” 

“To be sure. She it is. I said so, I foretold it; they wouldn’t listen to 
me. A nice treat she has given us for the festive day now! She is mad 
on amour, and has amour on the brain. Tfool And that fellow, what 
do you say to that fellow? With his little beard, eh?" 

“Can you mean Mizintchikov?” 

"Tfoo, plague take it I Why, my dear sir, you had better rub your 
eyes and pull yourself together — if only for the great holy festive day. 
You must have had a great deal too much at su(>per last night, if you 
are soil hazy this morningl With Mizintchikov I It's with Obnoskin, 
not Kfizintchikov. Ivan Ivanovitch Mizintchikov is a moral young man 
and he is coming with us in pursuit." 
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*'Wliat are you sayrng?** I cried, )uin{nng up in bed. *Tt it really 
with Obnotkin?** 

Tfoo, you annoying personl” answered the Eat man, leaping 
from his seat. **! come to him as to a man of culture to infcm him 
of what has happened, and he still doubts it. Well, sir, if you want 
to come with us, get up, shoot into your breeches. It’s no good my 
spending more words on you; I’ve wasted golden time on you as it is.** 

And he went out in extreme indignation. 

Amazed by the news, I jumped out of bed, hurriedly dressed, and 
rw downstairs. Thinking to find my uncle in the house, where every 
one still seemed asleep and knowing nothing of what had happened, 
I cautiously mounted the front steps, and in the hall I met Nastenka. 
She seemed to have dressed hurriedly in some sort of peignoir or 
schlafroc^. Her hair was in disorder; it was evident that she had only 
just jumped out of bed, and she seemed to be waiting for some one 
in the hall. 

*‘Tell me, is it true that Tatyana Ivanovna has run away with 
ObnoskinP” she asked hurriedly in a breaking voice, looking pale and 
frightened. 

**I am told it is true. I am looking for my uncle, we want to go after 
them.” 

“Oh, bring her back, make haste and bring her back. She will be 
ruined if you don’t fetch her back.” 

“But where is uncle?” 

“Most likely in the stable; they are getting the carriage out. I have 
been waiting for him here. Listen: tell him from me that I must go 
home tCKlay; I have quite made up my mind. My father will uke 
me; 1 sh.ill go at once if 1 can. Everything is hopeless now. All is lostl** 

Saying this, she looked at me as though she were utterly lost, and 
suddenly dissolved into tears. I think she began to be hysterical. 

“Calm yourself,” I besought her. “Why, it's all for the best— you 
will see. What is the matter with you, Nastasya Yevgrafovna?" 

“1 ... 1 don’t know . . . what is the matter with me,” she said, 
sighing and unconsciously squeezing my hands. “Tell him . . .” 

At that instant there was a sound from the other side of the door 
on the right. 

She let go of my hand and, panic-stricken, ran away upstairs without 
finishing her sentence. 

I found the whole party — that is, my uncle, Bahtdieyev, and hfirin* 
tchikow-4n the back yard by the stable. Fresh horses had been har« 
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oessed in Bahtckeyev’s carriage. Everything was ready for setting off; 
they were only waiting for me. 

**Efere he is I ” cried my uncle on my appearance. "Have you heard, 
my boy?" he asked, with a peculiar expression on his face. 

Alarm, perplexity, and at the same time, hope were expressed in his 
kxiks, in his voice and in his movements. He was conscious that a 
momentous crisis had come in his life. 

I was immediately initiated into all the details of the case. Mr. 
Bahtcheyev, who had spent a very bad night, left his house at dawn 
to reach the monastery five miles away in time for early mass. Just at 
the turning from the high road to the monastery he suddenly saw' a 
chaise dashing along at full trot, and in the chaise Tatyana Ivanovna 
and Obnoskin. Tatyana Ivanovna with a tear-stained, and as it seemed 
frightened face, uttered a shriek and stretched out her hands to Mr. 
Bahtcheyev as though imploring his protection — so at least it ap[Kared 
from his story; “while he, the scoundrel, with the little Ixard," he went 
on, "sits more dead than alive and tries to hide himself. But you are 
wrong there, my fine fellow, you can’t hide yourself.” Without stop- 
ping, Stepan Alexyevitch turned t\ick to the road and g.illoped to 
Stepantchikovo and woke my uncle, Mi/.intchikov, and finally me. 
They decided to set otT at once in pursuit. 

"CXinoskin, Obnoskin,” said my uncle, looking intently at me, 
looking at me as though he would like to say something else as well. 
"Who would have thought it!" 

“Any dirty trick might have iKcn expectcil of that low fellow!" 
cried Mizintchikov with the most vigorous indignation, and at once 
turned away to avoid my esc. 

“What are we going to do, go or not? Or arc wc going to stand 
here till night babbling!” tntcr|N>scd Mr. Bahtcheyev as he clambered 
into the carriage. 

"We are going, wc arc going,” cried my uncle. 

“It’s all for the best, uncle,” I wiiis{)crcd to him. "You sec how 
splendidly it has all turned out?" 

“Hush, my boy, don’t Ijc sinful. . . . Ah, my dear! Tliey will simply 
drive htr away now, to punish her for their failure, yr>u understand, 
b's fearful, the prospect I sec licforc me I" 

“Well, Yegor Ilyitch, arc you going on whispering or starting?" Mr. 
Bahtcheyev cried out a second time. “Or shall wc unharness the horses 
and lave a snack of something^ What do you say; shall wc have a 
drink of vodka?" 

fhese words were uttered with such furious sarcasm that it was 
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impossible not to satisfy fiahtcheyev at once. We all promptly got into 
the carriage, and the horses set off at a gallop. 

For some time we were all silent. My uncle kept looking at me 
significantly, but did not care to speak to me before the others. He 
often sank into thought; then as though waking up, started and looked 
about him in agitation, Mizintchikov was apparently calm, he smoked 
a cigar, and his kxiks expressed the indignation of an unjustly 
treated man. But Bahtcheyev had excitement enough for all of us. 
He grumbled tf) himself, looked at every one and everything with 
absolute indignation, flushed crimson, fumed, continually spat aside, 
and could not recover himself. 

“Arc you sure, Stepan Alexyevitch, that they have gone to Mishino.^’* 
my uncle asked suddenly. “It’s fifteen miles from here, my boy,” he 
added, addressing me. “It's a little village of thirty souls, lately pur* 
chased from the former owners by a provincial official. The most 
{lettifogging fellow in the world. So at least they say about him, 
perhaps, mistakenly. Stepan .Alexyevitch declares that that is where 
Obnoskiii has gone, and that that olficial will be helping him now.” 

“To Ix" sure,” cried Bahtcheyev, starting. “1 tell you, it is Mishino. 
Only by now nruivlx there is no trace of him left at Mishino. I should 
think not, wc have wasted three hours chattering in the yard!” 

“Don’t be uneasy," observed -Mizintchikov. “Wc shall find them.” 

“Find them, iiulccd! I dare say he will wait for you. The treasure 
is in his hamls. You ma\ be sure wc . vc seen the last of him!" 

"t^lm yourself, Stepan .Alexyevitch, calm yourself, wc shall over- 
take them," .said my uncle. “I'hcy have not h.id time to take any 
steps yet, you will sec that is so." 

“Not had time!" .Mr. Bahtcheyev brought out angrily. “She’s had 
time for any mischief, for all she’s such a ijuiet one! 'She’s a quiet one,’ 
they say, ‘a quiet one,' he adilcd in a mincing voice, as though he were 
mimicking some one. ‘She has had troubles.’ Well, now, she has 
shown us her heels, fi>r all her trmihles. Now you have to chase after 
her along the high roads with your tongue out before you can see 
where you are going! 'Iliey won’t let a man go to church for the holy 
saint’s day. Tfoo!" 

“But she is not under age,” i observed; “she is not under guardian- 
ship. We can't bring her back if site doesn't W‘ant to come. What are 
wc going to do?" 

"Of course," answcral my uncle; “but she will want to— I assure 
you. What she is doing now means nothing. As soon as she sees us she 
will want to come back— I'll answer for it. Wc can’t leave her like 
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llu% my boy, at the mercy ol £b^ to be saaificed; it*s a duty, lo to 
aay* • • • 

**^e’s not under guardianshipl” cried Bahtcheyev, pouncing on 
me at once. *^he is a fool, my dear sir, a perfect fool— it's not a case of 
ber being under guardianship. I didn’t care to talk to you about her 
yesterday, but die other day I went by mistake into her room and 
what did I see, there she was before the looking-glass with her arms 
akimbo dancing a schottische! And dressed up to the nines: a fashion- 
pbte, a regular fashion-plate I 1 simply spat in disgust and walked 
away. Then I foresaw all this, as clear as though it were written in 
a bookr 

“Why abuse her so?” I observed with some timidity. “We know that 
Tatyana Ivanovna ... is not in perfect health ... or rather she has 
a mania. ... It seems to me that Obnoskin is the one to blame, not 
she.” 

“Not in perfect health! Come, you get along,” put in the fat man, 
turning crimson with wrath. “Wh>, he has taken an oath to drive 
a man to fury! Since yesterday he has taken an oath to! She is a 
fool, my dear sir, I tell you, an absolute fool. It's not that she’s not in 
perfect health; from early youth she has been mad on Cupid. And 
now Cupid has brought her to this pass. As for that fellow with the 
beard, it’s no use talking about him. I dare s.iy bv now he is racing off 
double quick with the money in his pocket and a grin on his face.” 

“Do you really think, then, that he'll cast her ofT at once^” 

“What else should he do’ Is he going to drag such a treasure about 
with him? And what good is she to him’ He'll fleece her of every- 
diiqg and then sit her doun somewhere under a bush on the high- 
road— and make off. While she can sit there under the bush and sniff 
die flowers.” 

“Well, you are too hasty there, Stepan, it won’t be like that*” cried 
my uncle. “But why arc you so cross? 1 wonder at you, Stepan. What’s 
the matter with you’” 

“Why, am I a man or not? It does make one cross though it's no 
budneas of mine. Why, 1 am saying it perhaps in kindness to her. 
• • • JEch, damnation take it all! Why, what have I aimc here for? 
Why, what did 1 turn back for? What is it to do with me? What is it 
•B do with me?” 

$0 4prumbled Mr. Bahtcheyev, but I left off listening to him and 
MUmd on the woman whom we were now in pursuit of— Tatyana 
Itwpwaa. Here is a brief biography of her which 1 gathered beer on 
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from die OKMt trustwordiy louroeiy and whidi ia cwcntial to die 
explanatioQ of her adventures. 

A poor orphan child who grew up in a strange unfriendly house* 
then a poor girl, then a poor young woman, and at last a poor old 
maid, Tatyana Ivanovna in the course of her poor life had drained the 
overfull cup of sorrow, friendlessness, humiliation and reproadi/ and 
had tasted to the full the bitterness of the bread of others. Naturally 
of a gay, highly susceptible and frivolous temperament, she had at 
first endured her bitter lot in one way or another and had even 
been capable at times of the gayest careless laughter; but with years 
destiny at last got the upper hand of her. Little by little Tatyana 
Ivanovna grew thin and sallow, became irritable and morbidly sus> 
ceptible, and sank into the most unrestrained, unbounded dreaminess, 
often interrupted by hysterical tears and convulsive sobbing. The 
fewer c.irthly blessings real life left to her lot, the more she comforted 
and deluded herself in imagination. The more certainly, the more 
irretrievably her last hopes in real life were passing and at last were 
lost, the more seductive grew her dreams, never to be realized. Fabu* 
lous wealth, unheard-of beauty, rich, elegant, distinguished suitors, 
always princes and sons of generals, who for her sake had kept their 
hearts in virginal purity and were dying at her feet from infinite 
love; and finally, he— he, the ideal of beauty combining in himsdf 
every possible perfection, passionate and loving, an artist, a poet, the 
son of a general — all at once or a)* Sy turns — began to appear to her 
not only in her dreams but almost in reality. Her reason was already 
beginning to fail, unable to stand the strain of this opiate of secret 
incessant dreaming. . . . And ail at once destiny played a last fatal 
jest at her cx|icnsc. Living in the last extreme of humiliation, in melan* 
choly surroundings that crushed the heart, a companion to a toothless 
old lady, the most (scevish in the world, scolded for everything^ re> 
proached for every crust she ate, for every threadbare rag she wore, 
insulted with impunity by any one, protected by no one, worn out by 
her miserable existence and secretly plunged in the luxury of the 
maddest and most fervid dreams— she suddenly heard the news of the 
death of a distant reLiiion, all of whose family had died long before 
(though she in her frivolous way had never taken the trouble to aaoer* 
tain the fact); he was a strange man, a phrenologist and a money* 
lender, who led a solitary, morose, unnoticed life, in t edu si nn 
somewhere very remote in the wilds. And now all at once immenie 
wealth fell as though by miracle from heaven and scattered goldi 
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at Tatyana Ivanovna’s feet; she turned out to be the sole Intimate 
heiress of the dead money>knder. A hundred thousand silver roubles 
ratny to her at once. This jest of destiny was the last straw. Indeed, 
how could a mind already tottering doubt the truth of dreams when 
they were actually beginning to come true? And so the poor thing 
took leave of her last remaining grain of common-sense. Swooning 
with bliss, she soared away beyond recall into her enchanted world of 
impossible imagination and seductive fancies. Away with all reflec- 
tion, all doubt, all the checks of real life, all its laws clear and inevitable 
as twice two make four. Thirty-five years and dreams of dazzling 
beauty, the sad chill of autumn and the luxuriance of the infinite bliss 
of love — all blended in her without discord. Her dreams had once 
already been realized in life; why should not all the rest come true? 
Why should not he appear? Tatyana Ivanovna did not reavin, but she 
had faith. But while waiting for htm. the ideal — suitors and knights 
of various orders and simple gentlemen, officers and civilians, infantry 
men and cavalry men, grand noblemen and simply (locts who had 
been in Pans or had been only in Moscow, with licards and without 
beards, with imperials and without im{>erials, Spaniards and not 
Spaniards (but Spaniards, by preference), iKgan .ipjicaring Ix-forc her 
day and night in horrifsing numlnrs that awakened grave apprehen- 
sions in onlookers; she was but a step from the m.idhousc. /Ml these 
lovely phantoms thronged about her in a dazzling, infatuated pro- 
cession. In reality, in actual life, evcrsthing ssent the same fantastic 
way; any one she looked at ssas in love with her; ans one who passed 
by was a Spaniard; if any one died it must lie for love of her. As 
ill-luck would luive it, all tins ss’as confirmed in her eyes bv the fact 
that men such as ()imoskin, Mizintchikov, and dozens of others with 
the same motives began running alter her. i'.vrrv one iKi'an suddenly 
trying to please her, spoiling her, flattering her. Po<ir 'I.ii\an.i Ivanovna 
refused to suspect that all this was tor the s.ikc of her money. She 
was fully convinced that, as though at vitnc signal. {Koplr h.id sud- 
denly reformed, and all, every one of them, grown gay and kind, 
friendly and good. He had not apficarcd himself in |Krson; but though 
there could be no doubt that he would apiicar, her daily life as it 
was was so agreeable, so alluring, v> full of all wirts of distractions and 
diversions, that she could wait. Tatyana Ivanovna ate sweetmeats, 
CuOetlthe flowers of pleasure, and rr.id novels, llir novels heated her 
inu^gination and were usually flung aside at the second fiagc; she could 
not read fengcr, but was earned to dreambnd by the very first 
ItncI, by the meet trivial hint at love, sometimes simply by the descrip* 
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tion of scenery, of a room, of a toilette. New finery, lace, hats, hair 
ornaments, ribbons, samples, paper patterns, designs, sweetmeats, 
flowers, lapdogs were being continually sent her. Three girls spent 
whole days sewing for her in the maid’s room, while their lady was 
trying on bodices and flounces, and twisting and turning before the 
looking-glass from morning to night, and even in the night. She 
actually seemed younger and prettier on coming into her fortune. To 
this day I don’t know what was her relationship to the late General 
Krahotkin. 1 have always been persuaded that it was the invention 
of Madame la (tcncrale, who wanted to get possession of Tatyana 
Ivanovna and at all costs to marry her to my uncle for her money. 
Mr. Bahtcheyev was right when he sptjke of its being Cupid that had 
brought Tatyana Ivanovna to the last point; and my uncle’s idea on 
hearing of her clo|Tcment with Obnoskin — to run after her and bring 
her back even by force — was the mf)st rational one. The poor creature 
was not fit to live without a guardian, and would have come to grief 
at once if she hatl t.illcn into evil hands. 

It w'as past nine when we reachal Mishino. It was a poor little 
village, lying in a hole two miles from the high road. Six or seven 
pcas.ints’ huts, lyrgruncil with smoke, slanting on one side and barely 
covered with bl.ickencd thatch, ItNtkcd dejectedly and inhospitably at 
the traveller. 'Hiere was not a garden, not a bush, to be seen for a 
quarter of a mile round. Only an old willow hung drowsily over the 
greenish pool that p.ivscd for a pond. Such a new abode could hardly 
make a cheering impression on l..vvana Ivanovna. The manor house 
consisted of a new long, narrow, wiMulen building with six windows 
in a row, and had iKen roughly thatched. The owner, the official, had 
only lately taken jxssesMon. 1 he sard was not even fenced, and only 
on one sitlc a new hurdle had iKcn begun from which the dry leaves 
of the nut branches had not yet dropjied. Obnoskin’s chaise was 
staiuling by the hurdle. We h.ul tallcn on the fugitives like snow on the 
head. From .in o|h'h wimlow came the sound of cries and weeping. 

The barefoot lioy who met us dashed away at breakneck speed. In 
the first riKim Tatyana Ivanovna with a tear-stained face was seated 
on a long chint/ tovcreil sofa without a back. On seeing us she uttered 
a shriek atul hid her f-ue in her hands. Beside her stood Obnoskin, 
frightened and pitifully confuseik He was so distraught that he flew 
to shake hamls with us, .w though overjoyed at our arrival. From the 
door that opened into the other room we had a peep of soroC bdy*S 
dress; some one was listening and looking through a crack imper* 
cepdble to us. The people of the house did not put in an af^peacanoes 
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it teemed at dwit^ they were not in die lioiite; they were all in 
hidiqg tomewhere. 

'‘Here she is» the traveller! Hiding her (ace in her hands tool” 
cried Mr. Bahtcheyev» lumbering after us into ^he room. 

“Restrain your transports, Stepan Alexyevitchl They are quite 
unseemly. No one has a right to speak now but Yegor Ilyitch; we have 
nothing to do herel” Mizintchikov observed sharply. 

My uncl^ casting a stern glance at Mr. Bahtchcyev, and seeming 
not to observe the existence of Obnoskin, who had rushed to shake 
hands with him, went up to Tatyana Ivanovna, whose face was still 
hidden in her hands, and in the softest voice, with the most unaffected 
sympathy, said to her— 

“Tatyana Ivanovna, we all so love and rcs|x:ct you, that we have 
come ourselves to learn your intentions. Would )ou care to drive back 
with us to Stepantchikovo’ It is Ilyusha's namcdiy, mamma is expea* 
ipg you impatiently, while Sasha and Nastenka have no doubt been 
crying over you all the morning. . . .“ 

Tatyana Ivanovna raised her head timidly, looked at him through 
her fingers, and suddenly bursting into tears, flung herself on his neck. 

*^011, take me away, make haste and take me away from here!” she 
said, sobbing. “Make haste, as much haste as you can!” 

“She's gone off on the spree and made an ass of herselfl” hissed 
Mr. Bahtcheyev, nudging my arm. 

“Everything is at an end, then,” said mv uncle, turning drily to 
Obnoskin and scarcely kxiking at him. “Tatyana Ivanrjvna, please give 
me your arm. Let us go'” 

There was a rustle the other side of the drx>r; the dexir creaked and 
opened wider. 

“If you look at it from another point of view though,” Otmoskin 
observed uneasily, looking at the open door, “you will see yourself, 
Yegor Ilvitch . . . your aaion in my house . . . and in fact 1 was 
bowif^ ID you, and you would not even bow to me, Yegor Ilyitch. . . 

Tour action in my house, sir, was a low action,” uul my uncle, 
looking itemly at Obnoskin, “and this house is not yours. You have 
beard: Tatyana Ivanovna does not wish to remain here a minute. 
What more do you want’ Not a word— «lo you hear? not another 
word, I beg! 1 am extremely desirous of avoiding further explanations, 
and indeed it would be more to your interest to do so.” 

But il this point Obnoskin was so utterly crestfallen that he began 
tmerinf the moat unexpected drivel. 

de^nae me, Y^gor Ilyitch,” he began in a half'whisper. 
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almcwt crying with shame and condnuaHy glancing towards die dooiv 
probably from fear of bdng overheard. **It*s not my doing, but my 
modier’s. I didn’t do it from mercenary modves, Y^gor Ilyitch; 1 
didn’t mean anything; I did, of course, do it from interested modves^ 
Yegor Ilyitch . . . but I did it with a noble object, Yegor Ilyitdu I 
should have used the money usefully ... I should have hdped die 
poor. I wanted to support the movement for enlightenment, tot^ and 
even dreamed of endowing a university scholarship. . . . That wa* 
what I wanted to turn my wealth to, Yegor Ilyitch; and not to use 
it just for anything, Yegor Ilyitch.” 

We all felt horribly ashamed. Even Mizintchikov reddened and 
turned away, and my uncle was so confused that he did not know 
what to say. 

“Come, come, that’s enough,” he said at last. “Calm yourself, Pavel 
Scmyonitch. It can’t be helped! It might happen to any one. ... If 
you like, come to dinner . . . and I shall be delighted.” 

But Mr. Hahtihcvcv behaved quite differently. 

“Endow a scholarship!” he bawled furiously. ‘You are not the sort 
to endow a scholarship* I bet you'd lie ready to fleece any one you 
come across. . . Not a pair of breexhes of his own, and here he is 
bragging of scholarships* Oh, vou r.ig-and-bone man! So you’ve made 
a conquest of a soft heart. h.tve you’ .\nd where is she, the parent? 
Hiding, IS she’ I iKt she is sitting somewhere behind a screen, or has 
crept under tlse IksI in a fright. . .” 

"Ste|>an, Stepan!” cried my uncic. 

dmoskin flushal and vs as on the point of protesting; but before 
he had time to o|Kn his mouth the door was flung open and Anfisa 
Petrovna herself, violently irritated, with flashing eyes, crimson widk 
wrath, flew into the room. 

“What’s this’” she shotitetl. “What’s this going on here? You 
break into a respectable house with your rabble, Yegor llyirdi, frighten 
ladies, give orders! . . . What’s the meaning of it’ I have not taken 
leave of my senses yet, Yegtir llvitch! And you, you booby,” she weni 
on yelling, (vouncing u|«on her son, “you are snivelling before them 
already. Your mother is insulted in her own house, and you stand 
gaping. I>o you call yourself a gentlemanly young nun after dutt? 
You are a rag, and not a young man, after that.” 

Nor a trace of the mincing airs and fashionable graces of ^ day 
before, not a trace of the lorgnette even was to be seen about Anfim 
Petrovna now. She was a regular fury, a fpry without a mask. 

As soon at my uncle saw her he made haste to take Tatyui 
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Ivanovna on his arm, and would have rushed out of the room, but 
Anfisa Petrovna at once barred the way. 

**¥00 are not going away like that, Yegor Ilyitch," she clamoured 
regain. "By what right are you taking Tatyana Ivanovna away by force? 
You are annoyed that she has escaped the abominable snares you had 
cau^t her in, you and your mamma and your imbecile Foma Fomitch; 
you would have liked to marry her yourself for the sake of filthy lucre. 
1 beg your pardon, but our ideas here are not so low! Tatyana Iva* 
novna, seeing that you were plotting against her, that you were bring- 
ing her to ruin, confided in Pavlusha of herself. She herself begged 
him to save her from your snares, so to say; she was forced to run 
away fi^om you by night — that’s a pretty thing! That’s what you have 
driven her to, isn’t it, Tatyana Ivanovna? And since that's so, how dare 
you burst, a whole gang of you, into a res^icctable gentleman’s house 
and carry off a young lady by force in spite of her tears and protests? 
1 will not permit it! I will not permit it! I have not taken leave of my 
senses! Tatyana Ivanovna will remain Isesausc she wishes it! (xime, 
Tatyana Ivanovna, it is useless to listen to them, thev are sour enemies 
not your friends! Come along, don’t be frightened! I’ll see them all out 
directly! . . .’’ 

“No, no!’’ cried Tatiana Ivanovn.i, terrified. "I don’t want to, I 
don’t want to! He is no husband for me. 1 don’t want to marry your 
son! He’s no husband for me!’’ 

"You don’t want to!” shouted .\nfisa Petrovna, breathless with 
rage. “You don’t want to’ You have come and )(»u don’t want to! 
Then how dared you deceive us like this’ I'hcn hr>w dared you give 
him your promise? You ran away with him by night, you forced 
yourself upon him, and have led us into embarrassment and cx|icnse. 
My son has pcrha|» lost an excellent match through you! He may 
have lost a dowry of ten thousand through you! . . . No! you must 
pay for it, you ought to pay for it; we have proofs; you ran away at 
night. . . .“ 

But we did not hear this tirade to the end. All at once, grouping 
nundves round my uncle, we moved forward straight upon Anfiu 
Pdrovna and went out on to the steps. Tlic carnage was at hand at 
ooct, 

"None but dishonourable people, none but scoundrels, behave like 
that,** tried Anfisa Petrovna from the sic|>f, in an absolute frenzy. 
*^1 will lodge a petition, you shall pay for it . . . you arc going to • 
diirepaiable house, Tatyana Ivanovna. You cannot marry Yegor 
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llyitch; under your very nose he is keeping his governess as his 
mistress.** 

My uncle shuddered, turned pale, bit his lip and rushed to assist 
Tatyana Ivanovna into the carriage. I went round to the other side 
of the carriage, and was waiting for my turn to get in, when 1 sud- 
denly found Obnoskin by my side, clutching at my hand. 

“Allow me at least to seek your friendship!” he said warmly, squeez- 
ing my hand, with an expression of despair on his face. 

“What’s that, friendship?” I said, lifting my foot to the carriage step. 

“Yes! I recognized in you yesterday a man of culture; do not con- 
demn me. . . . My mother led me on, I had nothing to do with it. 
My inclinations arc rather for literature — I assure you; this was all my 
mother. . . ." 

“I IkIicvc you, I believe you,” 1 said. “Good-bye!” 

We got in and the horses set off at a gallop. The shouts and curser 
of Anfisa Pctrovn.i resounded for a long way after us, and unknown 
faces suddenly (Kike<i out of ail the windows of the house and stared 
after us with wihl mriosity. 

There were fisc of us now in the carriage, but Mizintchikov got on 
to tile Ixtx, giving up his former sc.u to Mr. Hahtcheyev, who had now 
to sit dircstls facing 'I'atyana Ivanovna. The latter was greatly relieved 
that we h.id t.ikcn her asvav, hut she svas still crying. My uncle con- 
soled her as liest lie could. Me was himself sad and brooding; it was 
evident tli.it .\iitivi Petrovna’s frantic words about Nastenka were 
echoing painfiills and inttcrly in ois heart. Our return journey would, 
however, have ended without any disturbance if only Mr. Bahtcheyev 
had not lieen with us. 

Silting op|M>site 'r.iiyana Ivanovna, he seemed not himself, he could 
not l(Kik indiiTcrent. Ik shitted in his scat, turned as red as a and), 
and rolled his eyes tcartullv. particularly when my uncle began trying 
to console *r.iiyana Ivanovna. ITc fat man was abso' itely beside 
himself, aiul gruinhied like a bulldog ss’hen it is teased. My uncle 
looked at him apprehensively. At last Tatyana Ivanovna, noticing the 
extraordinary state ot mind of her vis'^~vis, iKgan watching him in- 
tently; then she kxiknl at us. smiled, and all at once picking up her 
parasol, graceful! v gase Mr. Hahtcheyev a light tap on the shoulder. 

“Crazy fellow I" she s.iid with a most enchanting playfulness, and at 
onre hid her face in her fan. 

This sally was the last straw. 

“Wha-a-at?" roaral the fat man. “Wham’s that, madame? So you are 
after me nowl** 
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"Cnzy Idlowl cmy fdkml" repeated Tatyana Ivanovna, and dte 
auddenly burst out bugging and dapped her hands. 

*^Stiop!'' cried Bahtcheyev to the coachman, “stopi” 

We stopped. Bahtcheyev opened the door, and hurriedly began 
clambering out of the carriage. 

"Why, what is the matter, Stepan Alexycvitch? Where are you off 
to?" cried my uncle in astonishment. 

"No, I have had enough of it," answered the fat man, trembling 
with indignation. "Deuce take it all! 1 am too old, madame, to be 
besieged with amours. I would rather die on the highroad! Good-bye, 
madame. Comment votts portez-vous?" 

And he actually began walking on f(x>t. The carriage followed him 
at a walking pee. 

"Stepan Alexyevitch!" cried my uncle, losing all patience at last. 
"Don’t play the fool, come, get in! Why, it’s time we were home." 

"Bother you!” Stepan Alexycvitch brought out, breathless with 
walking, for owing to his corpulence he had quite lost the habit of 
exercise. 

"Drive on full speed," Mizintchikov shoutctl to the coachman. 
"What are you doing.’ Stop!” my unde cried out as the carriage 
dashed on. 

Mizintchikov was not out in his reckoning, the desired result 
followed at once. 

"Stop! Stop!” we heard a despairing wad Ix-hind us. "Stop, you 
rufBanl Stop, you cut-throat. . . .” 

The fat man came into sight at last, half-dead with exhaustion, with 
drop of sweat on his brow, untying his cravat and taking off his cap. 
Sikntly and gloomily he got into the carrt.ige, and this time 1 gave 
him my seat; he was not anyway sitting directly oppsitc Tatyana 
Ivanovna, who all through this scene bid been gushing with bughter 
and cbpping her hands. She could not kxik gravely at Stepn Alexy- 
«vitch all the rest of the journey. He for his part sat without uttering a 
ail^ word all the way home, staring intently at the hind wheel of the 
carraige. 

It was midday when we got back to Stcpantchikovo. I went straight 
ID my lodge, where Gavrila immaliatcly made his apparance with 
m* 1 flew to question the old man, but my uncle walked in almost 
oilib^eeb and prcmiptly sent him away. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


I HAVE come to you for a minute, dear boy,” he began, “I was 
in haste to tell you. ... I have heard all about everything. None of 
them have even been to mass to-day, except Ilyusha, Sasha and 
Nastenka. They tell me mamma has been in convulsions. They have 
been rubbing her, it was all they could do to bring her to by rubbing. 
Now it has been settled for us all to go together to Foma, and I have 
been summoned. Only I don’t know whether to congratulate Foma 
on the nameday or not — it’s an important point! And in fact how 
are they going to take this whole episode.^ It’s awful, Seryozha, 1 
foresee it. . . .” 

"On the contrary, uncle,” I hastened in my return to reply, “every- 
thing is settling itself splendidly. You see you can’t marry Tatyana 
Ivanovna now— that’s a great deal in itself. I wanted to make that 
clear to you on our way.” 

"Oh, yes, my dear Ixiy. But that’s not the point; there is the hand 
of Providence in it no doubt, as )ou say, but I wasn’t thinking of 
that. . . . l\x>r Tatyana hanosna! What adventures happen to her, 
though! . . . Ohnoskin’s a scoundrel, a scoundrel! TThough why do 
I call him ‘a scoundrel’’ .Shouldiit 1 have been doing the same if I 
married her.’ . . . Hut that, again, is not what I have come abouL 
. . . Did you hear what that wretch .\nfisa Petrovna shouted about 
Nastenka this morning’’’ 

"Yes, uncle. Haven’t you realized now that you must make haste?* 

"Certainly, at all costs'” answered my uncle. “It is a solemn moment. 
Only there is tme thing, dear boy, which we did not ihi ’k of, but I 
was thinking of it afterwards all night. Will she marry me, thats die 
point?" 

“Mercy on us, unclel After she told you herself that she lovet 
you ...” 

“But, my dc.u bov. you know she also said at once that nothiiig 

would induce her to marry me ’’ 

“Oh, uncle, that’s only words; besides, circumsunces are ^Jiftefeot 

tOKlay." 

“Do you think so? No, Sergev, my Ijoy, it’s a delicate busiiwi% 
dreadfully delicate! H'm. . . . But do ytni know, thou^ I 
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wonTuig, yet my heart was somehow aching with happiness all night 
Well, good-bye, 1 must fly. They are waiting for me; I am late as it 
is. I only ran in to have a word with you. Oh, my GodI” he cried, 
coming back, *1 have forgotten what is most important I Do you 
know what? 1 have written to him, to Foma I" 

“When?” 

“In the night, and in the morning, .it daybreak, I sent the letter 
by Vidoplyasov. I put it all before him on two sheets of paper, I told 
him everything truthfully and frankly, in short that I ought, that is, 
absolutely must — do you understand’ — make Nastenka an offer. 1 be- 
sottght him not to say a word about our meeting in the garden, and 
I have appealed to all the generosity ot his heart to help me with 
mamma. 1 wrote a {xx>r letter, of course, my lioy, but I w'rote it from 
my heart, and so to say, watered it ss'ich my tears. . . .’* 

“Well.’ No answer’" 

“So far no; only this morning when \se were getting ready to set off, 
I met him in the hall in night .m>rc, in slip|>crs and nighuap— he 
sleeps in a nightcap— he had come out of his room He didn’t say a 
word, he didn't even glance at me. I (>ee|)cd up into his face, not a 

Sign. 

“Uncle, don’t rely on him; he’ll pi is sou some ilirtv trick.” 

“No, no, my lioy, tlon’t $,is s<i!’’ cried ms unde, gesticulating. “1 
am sure of him. Besides, sou knoss*, it’s ms last ho{ic. ilc will under- 
stand, he’ll appreciate it. He’s {Kesich. he’s capricious. I don’t deny 
it; but when it comes to a question ot true ni>bilits, then he shines 
out like a pearl. . . . Yes, like a (Karl You think all that, Sergey, 
because you have never seen him sc', sshen he is most noble . . . but 
my God! if he really docs $pre.id abroa 1 ms scint ot scsierdas, then 
. . , I don’t know what will ha(>(>en then, .Screes' What will lie left 
me in the world th.tt I can liehcsc in’ But no, he cannot lie such a 
scoundrel. I am not ssorth the v>lc ot his sIkk*. I)on’t shake your head, 
my boy; it’s true — 1 am not." 

“Yegor Ilyitch! Your mamma is anxicius .ilwiut you ” We hear 
firom below the unpleasant srme of .Vfiss I’crrpclitsyn, who had prob- 
ably succeeded in hearing the whole of our conversation from the 
open windraw. “They arc kxaking for you all over the house, and 
cannot flmi you.” 

*X)h,^dear, 1 am laid How dre.Klful,” tried my uncle in a fluster. 
“My dar boy, for goodness' sake dress and come kki. Why, it was 
iiMl for that I ran in, lo that wc might go together. ... 1 fly, 1 flyl 
Anna Nilovna, I fly!” 
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When I was left alone, I recalled my meeting widi Nastenka that 
morning and was very glad I had not told my uncle of k; 1 sh ould 
have upset him even more. I foresaw a great storm, and could not 
imagine how my uncle would arrange his plans and make an offer 
to Nastenka. I repeat: in spite of my faith in his honour, I could not 
help feeling doubtful of his success. 

However, I had to make haste. I considered myself bound to assist 
him, and at once began dressing; but as 1 wanted to be as well dressed 
as possible, I was not very quick in spite of my haste. Mizintchikov 
walked in. 

“I have come for you," he said. “Yegor llyitch begs you to come 
at once.’* 

“Let us go*” 

I W.IS quite rc-aiU, we set ofT. 

“What news there’" I askc<l on the way. 

“They arc all in I'oma’s rixim, the whole party,” answered Mizin- 
tchikov. “Foma is not in had humour, hut he is somewhat pensive and 
doesn’t sav much, )ust mutters through his teeth. He even kissed 
Ilyusha, uhich of course delighted ^egor Ilyitch. He announced 
beforehand through Miss Pereixrlitsyn that they were not to con- 
gratulate him on the n.imcdav, and that he had only wanted to test 
them. ... 'I houi:h the old kids keeps snifHng her smelling-salts, she 
IS calm Ixxause F'om.i is c.ilin. Of our adventure no one drops a hint. 
It IS as though it had neser h.ip|>cr d; they hold their tongues because 
Foma holds his. He hasn't let anv one in all the morning, though. 
While ue were .iw is the old lady implored him by all the saints 
to come that she ini.;ht consult him, and indeed she hobbled dosvn to 
the dtxir hersclt; hut he locked himsclt in and answered that he was 
pra>ing for the human r.icc, or something of the sort. He has got 
something up liis slecse, one c.in see th.ii from his face. But as Yegor 
llyitch IS inc.ipihlc ot seeing anything frrsin any one’s lace, he is 
highly delighted iioss with l-oma's mildness; he is a regular babyl 
Ilyusha has prepared some verses, and they have sent me to fetch vou." 

“And Tatyana Ivanovna’” 

"Wlui alxiut l uyaiu Ivanovna’” 

“Is she there’ With them’’ 

“No; she is in her «>wn room, ' Mi/intchikov answ'cred drily. “She 
is resting and crying. Perhaps she is ashamed too. I believe that . . . 
governess is with her now. 1 sav! surely it is not a storm coming on? 
Look at the sky!” 
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1 bdieve it is a stonny** I auwered, glancing at a storm<loud that 
looked black on the horizon. 

At diat moment we went up to the terrace. 

**rell mci what do you think of Obnoskin, eh?” I went on, not 
aUe to refrain from probing Mizintchikov on that point. 

"Don’t speak to me of him! Don’t remind me of that blackguard,** 
he cried, suddenly stopping, flushing red and sumping. “The fool! the 
fbolt to ruin such a splendid plan, such a brilliant ideal Listen: I am 
an ass, of course, for not having detected what a rogue he is! — admit 
that solemnly, and perhaps that admission is just what you want. But 
I swear if he had known how to carry it through properly, I should 
perhaps have forgiven him. The fool! the fool! And how can such 
people be allowed in society, how can they be endured! How is it 
they are not sent to Siberia, into exile, into prison! But that’s all 
nonsense, they w'on’t get over me! Now 1 have experience anyway, and 
we shall see who gets the best of it. I am thinking over a new idea 
now. . . . You must admit one can’t lose one’s ob)cct simply because 
smne outside fool has stolen one’s idea and not known how to set 
about it. Why, it’s uniust! And, in fact, this Tatyana will inevitably 
be married, that’s her predestined fate. And if no one has put her 
into a madhouse up to now, it was just because it is still possible to 
marry her. 1 will tell sou my new idea. . . .*’ 

“But afterwards, I sup|X)sc,’’ I interruptetl him, “for here we are."* 
"Very well, very well, afterwartls,” Mirintchikov answered, twisting 
hit lips into a spasmodic smile. “.\nd now . . . But where arc you 
going? I tell you, straight to Foma Fomitch’s room! Follow me; you 
have not been there yet. You will sec another farce. . . . For it hat 
really come to a farce.’’ 


1 »'« ] 

ILYUSHA’S NA.VIIDAY 


f^OMA occupied two large and excellent rooms; they were even 
better decorated than any other of die rooms in the house. ’The great 
man was sufTOundcd by perfea o>mfort. 'I'hc fresh and handsome 
walt^per, the particoloured silk curtains on the windows, the rugs, 
dbt ipier'glasi, the firepbee, the softly upholstered elegant furniture — 
iKItifiod to the ten^ solicitude of the family for Foma's comfort. 
9l0li of flowers stood in the windows and on little marble ta bl es in 
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front of the windows. In the middle of the study stood a large table 
covered with a red cloth and littered with books and manuscripts. A 
h a nd some bronze inkstand and a bunch of pens which Vidoplyasov 
had to look after— all this was to testify to the severe intdlectual 
labours of Foma Fomitch. I will mention here by the way that thoug h 
Foma had sat at that table for nearly eight years, he had composed 
absolutely nothing that was any good. Later on, ^^len he had dqiartBd 
to a better world, we went through his manuscripts; they all turned 
out to be extraordinary trash. We found, for instance, the beginning 
of an historical novel, the scene of which was laid in Novgorod, in 
the seventh century; then a monstrous poem, “An Anchorite in the 
Churchyard,” written in blank verse; then a meaningless meditation 
on the significance and characteristics of the Russian peasant, and how 
he should be treated; and fin.illy “The Countess Vlonsky,” a novel 
aristocratic life, also unfinished. There was nothing else. And yet 
Foma Fomitch had made my uncle spend large sums every year on 
books and )ourn.ils. But many of them were aaually found uncut. 
Later on, I caught Foma Fomitch more than once reading Paul de 
Kock, but he always slipped the book out of sight when people came 
in. In the further wall of the study tlierc was a glass door which led to 
the courtyard of the house. 

They were waiting for us. Foma Fomitch was sitting in a com* 
fortable arnKhair, wearing some sort of long coat that reached to hit 
heels, but yet he wore no cravat. K'' certainly was silent and thou^t* 
ful. When we went in he raised ms eyebrows slightly and bent a 
searching glance on me. 1 Ixiwed; he responded with a slight bow, a 
fairly |x>litc one, however. (Grandmother, seeing that Foma Fonutdi 
was iKhaving graciously to me, gave me a nod and a smile. The poor 
woman had not ex|s<xted in the morning that her paragon would take 
the news of Tatyana Ivanovna’s “escapade” so calmly, and so she was 
now in the best of spirits, though she really had been in convulsions 
and fainting fits earlier in the dav. Behind her chair, as usual, stood 
Miss Pcrc|Klitsyn, compressing her lips till they looked like a duead^ 
smiling sourly ami spitefully and rubbing her bony hands one against 
the other. Two always mute lady cr>mpanions were installed beside 
Madame la (leniralc. There was also a nun of sorts who had strayed 
in that morning, and an elderlv 1 'vly, a neighbour who had come in 
after mass to congratulate Madame la G^n^rale on the nameday and 
who also sat mute. Aunt Praskovya Ilyinitchna was kceptitg in dm 
background somewhere in a airncr, and was looking with anxiecy at 
Foma Fomitch and her mother. My uncle was sitting in an casf<fiti% 
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and his htce was beaming wkh a look of exceptional joy. Facing him 
stood Ilyusha ih his -red holiday shirt, with his hair in curls, looking 
like a little aii^. Sasha and Nastenka had in secret from every one 
tapg^t him some verses to rejoice his father on this auspicious day 
by his progress in learning. My uncle was almos't weeping with 
d^ght. ^Foma’s unexpected mildness, Madame la G^n^rale’s good 
humour, Ilyusha’s nameday, the verses, all moved him to real enthu* 
sia^p, and with a solemnity worthy of the occasion he had asked 
them to send for me that I might hasten to share the general happiness 
and listen to the verses. S.tsha and Nastenka, who had come in just 
after us, were standing ncir Ilyusha. Sasha was continually laughing, 
*and at that moment was as happy as a little child. Nastenka, looking 
at her, also began smiling, though she had come into the r<M>m a 
moment before pale and depressed. She alone had welcomed I'atyana 
Ivanovna on her return from her excursion, and until then had been 
sitting upstairs with her. The rogue Ilyush.i seemed, too, as though he 
could not keep from laughing as he l(N>ked at his instructresses. It 
seemed as though the three of them had prepared a very amusing joke 
which they meant to play now. ... I had forgt)ttcn Hahtchoev. He 
was sitting on a chair at a little dist ince, still cross and red in the face; 
bedding his tongue, sulking, bkming his nose and altogether playing 
a very gloomy part at the family fcstisitv. Nc,ir him Yc/hrvikin was 
hdggting about: he was fidgeting aliout everywhere, however, kissing 
the hands of Madame laGcnfralc and cif the visitors, whis|Kring some* 
tiuog to Miss Perepelitsv n, showing attention to Foma Fomitch, in fact 
he was all over the place. He, iix>, was awaiting Ilsusha’s verses with 
great interest, and at my entrance Hew to greet me with liow*s as a 
mark of the deepiest res|)cct and devotion. .Mtogether there was noth' 
ing to show that he had come to protect his iLnighter, and to take her 
hrom Sfepantchikovo for ever. 

**Hcre he is!” cried my uncle gleefully on seeing me. ’’Ilyusha has 
got a poem for us, that’s something unex|Krcted, a real surprise* I am 
overpowered, my Iwy, and sent for you on pur|K)sr, .md luve pul off 
the vcTfcs till you came. . . . .Sit down ix-stde me* Ixi us listen. Fonu 
Fomitch, confess now, it must have Ixrcn you who put them all up 
to it tn please an old fellow like me. 111 w'ager that is how it it!” 

Sinor my unde was talking in such a time an<l voice in Foma’s room 
one woi^ have thought that all must lie well. Hut unluckily my 
unde was, as Mizintchikov expressed it, incapable of reading any 
iBaii*s lace. Glancing at Foma’s face, 1 could not help admitting that 
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Mizintchikov was right and that fomething was certainly going to 
happen. . . . 

“Don't trouble about me, Coloneh” Foma answered in a fatnr voices 
the voice of a man forgiving his enemies. “I approve Qf the surprise, 
of course; it shows the sensibility and good principles of your childrea. 
. . . Poetry is of use, too, even for the pronunciation. . . . But 1 have 
not been busy over verses this morning, Yegor Ilyitch; I Have been 
praying . . . you know that. ... I am ready to listen to the verses, 
however.” 

Meanwhile I had congratulated Ilyusha and kissed him. 

“Quite so, Fom.i, I beg your pardon. I had forgotten . . . though I 
am sure of yf)ur affection, Foma! Kiss him once more, Seryozha! 
L(x>k what a fine big boy! (!^mc, begin, Ilyusha! What is it about. 

I suppose it is something solemn from Lomonosov.?” 

And my uncle drew himself up with a dignified air. He could 
scarcely sit still in his scat for impatience and delight. 

“No, p.ipa, not from Lt^monosos*,” said Sashenka, hardly able to 
suppress her hiughter; “but as you have been a soldier and fought the 
enemy, Ilyusha h.is learnt a |M>em alx>ui warfare. . . . The siege of 
Pamba, pa|M!” 

"The siege of Pamba! I don’t remember it. . . . What is this 
Pamba, do you know, Ilyusha? Something heroic, I suppose.” 

.•\nd mv uncle tlrcw himself up .igain. 

“Ilegin, Ilyusha'” Sasha gave the word of command. 

Ilyusha iKgan in a little, clear, es^n voice. Without stops or commas, 
as small children generally recite verses 'tliey have learned by heart — 

'■Nine long years I>on Pedro Gomez 
I las iKsieged the fort ot Pamba, 

On a diet ot milk supported. 

.\nil IXin Pedro's gallant svarriors, 

Hrase Castilians, full nine thousand, 

.\11 ui keep the vow they’ve uken 
'I'asic no bread nor other victuals. 

Milk they drink and milk alone.” 

"What? What’s that altom milk?” cried my uncle, looking at me in 
perplexity. 

“Go on reciting, llyushal” cried Sashenka* 

"Every day Don Pedro Ciomez, 

In his Sfianish cloak enveloped. 

Bitterly his lot bewails. 

Lo, the tenth year is approaching; 
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StiU tbe fierce Moors are triumfduuit; 

And of all Don Pedro’s army 

Only nineteen men are left. . . 

“Why, tt*s a regular string of nonsensel” cried my uncle uneasily. 
"Corner that’s impossible. Only nineteen men left out of a whole 
army, when there was a very considerable corps before? What is the 
meaning of it, my boy?” 

But at that point Sasha could not contain herself, and went off into 
the most open and childish laughter; and though there was nothing 
very funny, it was impossible not to bugh too as one l(x)kcd at her. 

"They are funny verses, papa,” she cried, highly delighted with 
her childish prank. “The author made them like that on purpose to 
amuse everyl^y.” 

“Oh! Funny!" cried my uncle, unth a beaming face. *‘G>mic, you 
mean! That’s just what I thought. . . . Just so, just so, funny! And 
very amusing, extremely amusing; he starved all his army on milk 
owing to some vow. What possessed them to take such a vow? Very 
witty, isn’t it, Foma? You sec, mamma, these arc icsting verses, such 
as authors sometimes do write, don’t they, Sergey? Kxtrcmcly amus' 
ing. Well, well, Ilyusha, what next?” 

"Only nineteen men are left* 

Them I Jon Pedro iloih assemble 
And says to them; ‘Noble Nincicent 
Let us raise aloft our st-indards* 

Let us blow on our loud irumpctsl 
And with clashing of our cymbals 
Let us from Painba retreat! 

Through the fort wc base not taken. 

Yet with honour still untarnishr>l 
Wc can swear on faith and coimiriue 
That our vow wc have not broken; 

Nine long years wc have not eaten, 

Not a morsel have wc calco. 

Milk wc'vc drunk and milk alone''" 

*'What a noodle! Wh.it comfort was it for him that he had drunk 
OUlk for nine years?” my uncle broke in .igain. "What is there virtuous 
In It? He would have done better to have eaten a whole sheep, and not 
hlfe been the death of people! Excellent! capital! 1 see, 1 see now: it is 
« Mttife on . . . what do they call it? an allegory, isn't it ? And perhaps 
dtawd at some foreign general,” my uncle add«l, addressing me, knit* 
tim Ilia browa signtficantly, and screwing up his eyes, ”eh? What do 
foi tUttk? But U comae a harmleu, go^, refined satire that tn)ures 
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nobody! ExcellentI excellent! and what matieci moM^ it is refined. 
Wdl, llyuaha, go on. Ah, you rogues you rogues!” he added with fed* 
ing, lodcing at Sasha and stealthily also at Nastenka, who Uudied 
ai^ smiled. 

”And emboldened by that saying. 

Those nineteen Castilian warriors. 

Each one swaying in his saddle. 

Feebly shouted aU together: 

‘Sant’ lago Compostellol 
Fame and glory to Don Pedrol 
Cilory to the Lion of Castile I’ 

And his chaplain, one Diego, 

Through his teeth was heard to mutter: 

’Hut if I had been commander. 

I’d have vowed to eat meat only, 

Drinking good red wme alone.’ ” 

'“Therel Didn’t I tell you so^” cried my uncle, extremely delighted. 
“Only one sensible man was found m the whole army, and he was 
some sort of a chaplain. And what is that, Sergey: a captain among 
them, or what?” 

“A monk, an ecclesiastical person, uncle.” 

“Oh, yes, yes. Chaplain’ 1 know, I remember. I have read of it in 
RadclilTe’s novels, llic) have all sorts of orders, don’t they. . . . Bene- 
dictines, I ticlicve? . . . There are Bcnedicunes, aren’t there?” 

“Yes. uncle.” 

“H’mt ... 1 thought so. Wcl4 Ilyusha, what next? Excellem! 
capital 1” 

“And Don Pedro oserhearing. 

With loud laughter gase the order: 

‘Fetch a sheep and gi\c it to himi 
He has )cstcd gallantl)'”’ 

“What a time to laughi What a fool! Even he saw it was funny at 
bsti A sheep! So they had sheep; why did he not eat some himsdfl 
Well, Ilyusha, go on. I.xccllcnt! capital! Extraordinarily cutting!” 

“But that’s the end, piipa!" 

“Oh, the end. Indeed there wasn’t much left to be done— was theic^ 
Sergey? Capiul, Ilyusha! Wonderfully nice. Kiss me, darling. Ah, my 
precious! Who was it thought ot it. you, Sasha?” 

“No, it was Nastenka. We read it the other day. She read i^and 
said: ’What ridiculous verses! It will soon be Ilyusha’s nameday, let ua 
roake him learn them and recite them. It wiU make them lam^l*” 

“Oh, it was Nastenka? Well, thank you, thank you,” my nnklK 
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muttered, suddenly fluking like a cluld. "Kiss me again, Ilyusha. You 
kiss me too, you he said, unbracing Sashenka and looking into 

her face with feeling. “You wait a bit, Sashenka, it will be your name* 
day soon," he added, as though he did not know what to say to express 
his pleasure. 

1 turned to Nastenka and asked whose verses they were. 

“Yes, yes, whose are the verses?” my uncle hurriedly chimed in. “It 
must have been a clever poet who wrote them^ mustn’t it, Foma?” 
“H’m . . .” Foma grunted to himself. 

A biting sarcastic smile had not left his face during the whole time 
of the recitation of the verses. 

“I have really forgotten,” said Nastenka, looking timidly at Foma 
Fomitch. 

“It’s Mr. Kuzma Prutkov wrote it, papa; it was published in the 
Contemporary,” Sashenka broke in. 

“Kuzma Prutkov! I don’t know his name,” s;iid my uncle. “Pushkin 
I know! . . . But one can see he is a giftetl poet — isn’t he, Sergey? And 
what’s more, a man of refined qualities, that's as clear as twice two! 
Perhaps, indeed, he is an otficcr. ... I approve of him. .And the Con- 
temporary is a first-rate magazine. Wc certainly must t.ike it in if 
poets like that are among the contributors. ... 1 like poets! 'I'hey are 
fine fellows! They picture everything in verse. l)«» yf)U know, Sergey, 
I met a literary man at your rooms in Petersburg. He had rather a 
peculiar nose, too . . . really! . . . VVh.it did you s,iy, Foma?” 

Foma Fomitch, who was getting more and more worked up, gave 
a loud snigger. 

“No, I said nothing . . .” he said, as though hardly able to suppress 
his laughter. “Go on, Yegor Ilyitch, go on! 1 will $.iy my word later. 
. . . Stepan Alexyevitch is delighted to hear how you maiic the ac- 
quaintance of literary men in Petersburg.” 

Stepan Alexyevitch, who had been sitting apart all the time lr»st in 
dioii^t, suddenly raised his head, reddened, and turned in his chair 
with exasperation. 

“Don’t you provoke me, Foma, but leave me in jk.icc," he said, look- 
iqg wrathfully at Foma with his little bloodshot eyes. “Wliat is your 
liicrature to me? May God only give me gorxl health,” he muttered 
to himself, “and pbguc take them all . . . and their auiliors too. . . • 
Vnirtirians, that’s what they are!” 

"Authors are Voltairians?” said Vezhevikin immediately at his side 
"Ferfecdy true what you have been pleased to remark, Stepan Alexyev* 
ildk Vaknon Ignatyitch was pleas^ to express the same sentiments 
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the other day. He actually called me a Voltairian, upon my soul he didl 
And yet, as you all know, I have written very little so £ar. . . . I£ a boud 
of milk goes sour — ^it’s all Voltaire's faultl lliat's how it is with every- 
thing here.” 

“Well, no,” observed my uncle with dignity, “that’s an error, you 
know! Voltaire was nothing but a witty writer; he laughed at super- 
stitions; and he never was a Voltairianl It was his enemies spread 
that rumour about him. Why were they all against him, really, poor 
fellow? . . .” 

Again the malignant snigger of Foma Fomitch was audible. My 
uncle kxiked at him uneasily and was perceptibly embarrassed. 

“Yes, Foma, I am thinking about the magazine, you see,” he said 
in confusion, trying to put himself right somehow. “You were perfectly 
right, my dear Foma, when you said the other day that we oug^t to 
subscribe to one. 1 think we ought to, myself. H’m . . . after all, they 
do assist in the diffusion of enlightenment; one would be a very poor 
patriot if one did not sup|X)rt them. Wouldn’t one, Sergey? H’m. . . . 
Yes. . . . The Contemporary, for instance. But, do you know, Seryozha, 
the most instruction, to my thinking, is to be found in that thick maga- 
zine — what’s Its namc^ — in a yellow cover . . .” 

"Notes of the Fatherland, papa.” 

“Oh, yes. Notes of the Fatherland, and a capital title, Sergey, isn’t it? 
It IS, so to s.iy, the whole Fatherland sitting writing notes. ... A very 
fine object. \ most cdifving mag'^'inc. And what a thick one! What 
a job to publisii such an omnibus! And the informauon in it almost 
makes one's eses start out of one's head. 1 came in the other day, the 
vr>lume was lying here, 1 tsHik it up and from curiosity opened it and 
rccletl olT three pages at a go. It made me simply ga^xr, my dcarl And, 
you know, there is information ab«»ut everything; what is meant, for 
instance, by a br«K»m, a spatic, a kidle, an ovenrake. To my thinking, a 
brtKim IS a broom and an osenrakc an ovenrake! No, my 'joy, wait a 
bit. .'\ccnrding to the learned, an ovenrake turns out not an ovenrake 
but an emblem or something mythological; I don’t remember exactly, 
hut -something of the sort. ... So tliat’s how it is! They have gone 
into everything’” 

I don’t know what precisely I'oma was preparing to do after this 
fresh outburst from my uncle, b .t at that moment GavriU appeared 
and siocmI with Imwcd head in the doorsvay. 

Foma Fomitch glanced at him significantly. 

“Ready, Gavrib?" he asked in a faint but resolute voice. 

“Yes, sir,” Gavrib answered mournfully, and heaved a sig^ 
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"And have you put my bundle on the cart?** 

"Yes, air." 

"Wcllf then, I am ready tool" said Foma, and he deliberatdy got up 
Cram his easy<hair. My uncle looked at him in amazement. Madame 
la G^n^rale jumped up from her seat and looked about her uneasily. 

"Allow me, Colonel," Foma began with dignity, “to ask you to leave 
for a moment the interesting siib|ect of literary ovenrakes; you can 
continue it after I am gone. As 1 am taJ(ing have of you for ever, I 
should like to say a few last words to you. . . ." 

Every listener was spellbound with alarm and amazement. 

"Foma! Fomal but what is the matter with you.^ Where are you 
going?" my uncle cried at last. 

**I am about to leave your house, Oilonel," Foma brought out in a 
perfectly composed voice. “I have made up my mind to go where 
fortune takes me, and so I have hired at my own expense a humble 
peasant’s cart. My bundle is lying in it alrcadv, it is of no great dimen- 
nons: a few favourite books, two changes of linen — that is all* 1 am 
a poor man, Yegor llyitch, but nothing in the world would induce me 
now to take your gold, which 1 retused even yesterday!" 

"But for God's sake, Foma, what is the meaning of it’" crial my 
uncle, turning as white as a sheet. 

Madame la Generate uttered a shriek and Icxikcd in despair at Foma 
Fomitch, stretching out her hands to him. .Miss Perepelitsyn Hew to 
•iqsport her. The bdy companions sat petriAed m their chairs. Mr. 
Bahtcheyev got up heavtlv from his scat. 

"Well, here's a pretty ttMlti!” Mi/intchikov whispered beside me. 

At that moment a distant rumble of thunder \sas heard; a storm was 
ooming on. 


[ «v J 

THE EXPULSION 


ask me, I believe, Oilonel, what is the meaning of this?" Foma 
bvoiqltt out with solemn dignity, as though cnioying the general con* 
attraation. "1 am surprised at the qucstioni Will you on your side 
trr**«ff how it is you can bring yourself to look me in the face now? 

to me this last psychological problem in human shamelessness, 
andldieal shall depart, the ricl^ for new knowledge of the depravity 
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But my unde was not equal to answering him. With open moudi 
and staring eyes he gazed at Foma, alarmed and anniliilart^tl. 

"Afo’ciful heavens! What passions!” hissed Miss PerepeUtsyn. 

”Do you understand, Coione!,** Foma went on, "that you had better 
let me go now, simply without asking questions? In your house even I, 
a man of years and understanding, begin to feel the purity of my 
morals gravely endangered. Believe me, that your questions can lead 
to nothing but putting you to shame.” 

“Foma! Foma!" cried m*' uncle, and a cold perspiration came out 
on his forehead. 

“And so allow me without further explanation to say a few farewell 
words at parting, my last words in your house, Yegor Ilyitch. TTie 
thing is done and there is no undoing it! 1 hope that you understand 
to what I am referring. But I implore you on my knees: if one qnrk 
of moral feeling is left in your heart, curb your unbridled passions! 
And if the noxious poison has not yet caught the whole edifice^ then, 
as far as possible, extinguish the fire!" 

“Foma, 1 assure you that you are in error!” cried my uncl^ recover* 
ing himself little by little and foreseeing with horror the climax. 

“Moderate your passions," Foma continued in the same solemn voices 
as though he had nrK heard my uncle's exclamation, “conquer your* 
self. 'If thou would’st conquer all the world— conquer thyself.’ That 
is my invariable rule. You are a landowner; you ought to shine like 
a diamond in >our esute, and ssh * a vile example of unbridled pa»* 
sion you set your inferiors! I have been praying for you the whofe 
night, and trembled as I sought for your happiness. I did not find i^ 
for happiness lies in virtue. . . 

“But this is im{M>sMble, Foma!” my uncle interrupted him again. 
“You have misunderstotKl and what you say is quite wrong.” 

“And so rememlicr you are a landowner,” Foma went on, still re* 
gardless of my uncle’s exclamations. “Do not imagine that .epose and 
sensuality arc the destined viKation of the landowning class. Fatal 
thought! Not repose, but zealous work, zealous towards God, towards 
your sovereign, and towards your country! Hard work, hard work is 
the duty of the *andowncr, he should work as hard as the poorest of 
his peasants!" 

“What, am 1 to plough for the peasant, or what?” growled 
Bahtcheyev. “Why, 1 am a bndowner, too. . . .” 

“I turn to you now, servants of the house," Foma went on, addreii 
ing Gavrila and Falaley, who had appeared in the doorway. "lawt 
your master and his family, and obey them humbly and meekly, luKi 
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will reward you with their love. And you, Colonel, be just and 
oompaaaionate to them. A feUow>man— the image of God— like a child 
of tender years, so to say, is entrusted to you by your sovereign and 
your country. Great is the duty, but gre.it also is the merit.” 

Toma Fomitch, my dear man, what notion is this?” cried Madame 
la G^^rale in despair, almost swooning with horror. 

"Well, that is enough, I think," Foma loncluiled, paying no atten> 
tion even to Madame la Gcnerale. "Now to lesser dungs; they may be 
small, but they arc essential, Yegor llyitch. Your hay on the Harinsky 
waste has not been cut yet. Do not be t(M> late with it: mow it and 
mow it quickly. That is my advice. . . 

“But, Foma . . .” 

“You meant to cut down the Zyryanovsky copse, I know; don’t cut 
it — that’s a second piece of advice. Preserve forest land, tor trees retain 
humidity on the surface of the earth. It is a pity th.it sou have sown 
the spring corn so bte; it’s ama/ing how late you have been in sowing 
the spring corn! . . .” 

“But, Foma . . .” 

“But enough! One cannot convev everything, and indeed there is 
not dme. I syiUscnd you written instructions in a s(Hcial tiook. Well, 
good-bye, good-bye all, God be svith you, and the Ia>rd bless voii. 1 
bless you tex), my child,” he went on, turning to Ilvusha; “and may 
God keep you from the noxious (loison of voiir passions. I blevs you 
loo, Falalcy; forget the Konwrinsks* . . . Aiul ail of sou. . . . Remem- 
ber Foma. . . . Well, let us go, Ciavrila’ ('omr and help me in, old man." 

And Foma turned towards the door. Madame la (rciieralc gave a 
piercing shriek and dew after him. 

"No, Foma, I will not let \(»u go hke this," cncil ins uncle, and 
overtaking him, he scired him by the hand 
"So you mean to have revirt to force I f»mi asked haughtds. 

"Yes, Foma . . . even to force,” answered ms uiule, tpiivering with 
emotion. “You have said too much, and must explain vour words! You 
have misunderstood my letter, Foma! . . 

"Your letter!" K]ucalcd Foma, instantly daring up as though he had 
bceo awaiting that minute for an explosion; ”your letter! flcrr it i*. 
your letter! Here it is. I tear this letter, I s|>it u|v>n it' 1 trample your 
letter under my foot, and in doing wi fulfil the most sacred duty of 
humanity. That it what I will do if you compel me by force to an 
ophnaiiont Look! Look! I.aiok' . . 

And acraps of paper flew about liie mom. 

*r r epe at, Foma, you have misundcruond it." cried my uncle, turn' 
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ing paler and paler. am making an oSec of taurizge, Foma, I am 
seeking my happiness." 

"Marriage! You have seduced this young girl, and are trying to 
deceive me by offering her marriage, for I saw you with her hot night 
in the garden, under the bushes." 

Madame la Gcncraic uttered a scream and fell fainting into an arm- 
chair. A fearful hubbub arose. Poor Nastenka sat deathly pale. Sasha, 
frightened, clutched Ilyusha and trembled as though she were in a 
fever. 

"Foma!” cried my uncle in a frenzy, “if you divulge that secret you 
arc guilty of the meanest action on earth!” 

“I di> (!tvulge that secret,” s(]ucalcd Foma, “and I am performing 
the most honourable action! I am sent by God Himself to unmask 
your villainies to all the world. I am ready to clamber on some peas- 
ant’s thatched roof and from there to proclaim your vile conduct to all 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood and all the passers-by. . . . Yes, 
let me tell you all, all of you, that yesterday in the night I found him 
in the garden, under the bushes with this young girl whose appearance 
IS M) innoecnt. . . .” 

"Oh, what a disgrace!” piped Miss Pcrepelitsyn. 

“I'oina' I>)n’i l>e your own destruction!” cried my uncle, with 
clenched lists and flashing eyes. 

"He," scpiealed Foma, “he, alarmed at my having seen him, had the 
audacity to trs with a lying letter to {lersuade me into conniving at 
his crime— yes, crime! ... for yuu have turned a hitherto innocent 
young girl into a . . ." 

".Another word insulting to her and I will kill you, Foma, I 
swear! . . ." 

"I say that word, since you have succeeded in turning the most 
inniKcnt young girl into a most depraved girl.” 

I’oina had hardly uttered this last w’ord when my uncle •‘■‘ized him 
by the shoulder, turned him round like a straw, and flung him vi<^ 
lently at the glass door, which led from the study into the courtyard. 
The shiKk was so violent that the closed door burst open, and Foma, 
flying head over heels down the stone steps, fell full length in the 
yard. Hits of brok. n glass were scattered tinkling about the steps. 

“(iavrila, |sick him up!" cried my uncle, as pale as a corpse. “Ptil 
him in the cart, and within two minutes let there be no trace of him 
in Stepanichikovo!" 

Whatever Foma’s design may have been, he certainly had not eB> 
pected such a climax. 
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I win not undertake to deacrtbe what happened for the fint minutes 
after this qpisode. The heart<-rending wail of Madame la G^n^rale as 
she raUed from side to side in an arm<hair; the stupefaction of Miss 
Perepelitsyn at this unexpeaed behaviour of my hitherto submissive 
uncle; the sighs and groans of the lady companions; Nastenka almost 
fainting with ft’ight while her father hovered over her; Sashenka 
terror«6tricken; my uncle in indescribable excitement pacing up and 
down the room waiting for his mother to come to henelf; and lasdy, 
the loud weeping of Falaley in lamentation over the troubles of his 
betters— ail this made up an indescribable picture. I must add, too, 
that at this mtmient a violent storm broke over us; peals of thunder 
were more and more frequent, and big drops of rain began pattering 
on the window. 

‘TIere’s a nice holiday!” muttered Mr. Bahtcheyev, bowing his head 
and flinging wide his arms. 

**It*s a bad business,” 1 whispered to him, lieside myself with excite* 
ment too. “But anyway they have turned Foma out, and he won’t 
come back again.” 

“Mamma! Are you conscious? Are you better^ Can you listen to 
me at last?” asked my uncle, stopping Ixrfore the old lady’s arm-chair. 

She raised her head, clasficd her hands, and looked with imploring 
eyes at her son, whom she had never in her life before seen moved to 
such wrath. 

"Mamnu,” he went on, “it was the last straw, you have seen for 
yourself. It was not like this that I meant to appro.ich this Mihject, but 
the hour has come, and it is useless to put it oil. You have heard the 
calumny, hear my defence. Mamma, I love this noble and high-minded 
girl* I have loved her a long uhile, and I shall never cease to love her. 
She will make the happiness of my children, and will lie a dutiful 
daughter to you. And vt now, before you, and in the presetue r>f my 
friends and my family, I srdcmnly plead at her feet, and beseech her 
ID do me infinite honour by consenting to be my wife.” 

Na ste n ka started, then flushed crimson all over and got up from 
her scat. Madame b Generale siarol some time at her son as ihoi^h 
dietfid not undersund what he was saying to her, and all at once with 
apierdng wail flung herself on her knees. 

"Ycgpnishka, my darling, bring Foma Fomiich back,” she cried, 
him back at once, or without him I shall die before night.” 
uncl e was peirifiod at the sight of his self-willed and capricious 
old iBOihrr k n e e l in g before him. His painful distress was reflected in 
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liU &oe. At m. reoovering himiel^ he flew to raise her up and put 
her back iu her chair. 

“Bring Pooia Fomitch back, Yegorushka,** the lady went oa 
wailing. “Bring him back, darlingl I cannot live without him!** 

“Mamma,” my uncle cried sorrowfully, “have you heard nothing o£ 
what I have just said to you? I cannot bring Foma back— understand 
that. 1 cannot and I have not the right to after his low and scoundrelly 
sbndcr on this angel of honour and virtue. Do you understand, 
nnamma, that it is my duty, that my honour compels me now to defend 
virtue? You have heard: I am asking this young lady to be my wi£^ 
and I beg you to bless our union.” 

Madame la Gcncrale got up from her seat again and fell on her knees 
before Nastenka. 

“My dear gtrll” she wailed, “do not marry him. Do not marry him, 
but entreat him, my dear, to fetch back Foma Fomitch. Nastasya 
Yevgrafovna, darling! I will give up everything, 1 will sacrifice every- 
thing if only you will not marry him. Old as 1 am, I have not spent 
everything, I had a little left me when my poor husband died. It’s all 
yours, my dear, I will give you everything, and Yegor ushka will give 
you something too, but do not lay me hving in my graven beg him 
to bring back Foma Fomitch.” 

And the old woman would have gone on wailing and driveUing if 
Miss Pcrqiditsyn and all the lady companions had not, with shrieks 
and moans, rushed to lift her up, indignant that she should be on her 
knees before a hired governess. Nastenka was so frightened that she 
could hardly stand, while Miss Perepelitsyn positively shed tears dt 
fury. 

“You will be the death of your mamma,” she screamed at my uncle. 
"You will be the death of her. And you, Nastasya Yevgrafovna, ou^ 
not to make dissension between mother and son; the Lord has for- 
bidden It. . . .” 

“Anna Nilovna, hold your tongue!” cried my uncle. “I have put up 
with enough!” 

“Yes, and 1 have had enough to put up with from you too. Why 
do you rcproai.h me with my friendless {x>sition? It is easy to insult 
the friendless. I am not your slave yet. I am the daughter a nu^or 
myself. You won’t see me long in 'our house, this very day ... I shall 
be gone. ...” . 

But my uncle did not hear; he went up to Nastenka and with i«»* 
erence took her by the hand. 
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‘‘Nastasya Yevgrafbvnat You have heard my offer?** H8 said, looking 
at her with anguish, almost with despair. 

“No, Yegor llyitch, no! We had better give it up,** said Nastenka, 
utterly dejected too. “It is all nonsense,** she said, pressing his hand 
and bursting into tears. “You only say this because of yesterday . . . 
but it cannot be. You see that yourself. We have made a mistake, 
Yegor llyitch. . . . But I shall always think of you as my benefactor 
and ... I shall pray for you, always, alwavsl . . .'* 

At this point tears choked her. My [xxir uncle had evidently foreseen 
this answer; he did 'not even think of protesting, of insisting. He 
listened, bending down to her, still holding her hand, crushed and 
speechless. There were tears in his eyes. 

“I told you yesterday,” Nastja went on, “that I could not lie your 
wife. You see that I am not wanted here . . . and I foresaw all this 
long ago; your mamma will not give sou her blessing . . . others too. 
Though you would not regret it .iftcrwartU, liecausc >ou are the most 
generous of men, yet you would be m.idc miserable through me . . . 
with your soft-hearted ness . . .” 

“just because of your soft-heartedneit' Just liecausc sou are so sojt- 
hearted! That’s it, Nastenka, that’s it!” chimed in her old father, who 
was standing on the other $i<lc of her chair. "Tlut's pist it, that’s pist 
the right word." 

“I don't want to bring dissension into sour house on mv .ucount," 
Nastenka went on. “And don't lie unrass almut me, ^egor llviuh; no 
one will interfere with me, no one will insult me ... I am going to my 
father’s . . . this very day. . . . We had iKticr sa\ gocxl-byc, Yegor 
llyitch ” 

And poor Nastenka dtssrdved into tc.irs again. 

“Nastasya Yevgratovru! Surelv this is not )our tind answer^” said 
my uncle, Irxikmg .it her in uiuiitcrahle despair. "Sav only one word 
and 1 will sacrifice everything tor sou' . . .” 

“It is final. It IS final, Yegor llyitch . . .” Yczhevikin put in again, 
“and she has explained it all very svcll to you, as I must riwn I did tuK 
eiqpect her to. You arc a very vifi-hcartcd man, Yegor llyitch, yes, very 
aoftohearted, and you have gr.icious|y done us a great honour! A great 
hoocMU', a great hc>noiirl . . . But .ill the vime we are not a match for 
you, Yegor llyitch. You ought to have a bride, Yegor llyitch, who 
would-be wealthy and of high rank, and a great beauty and with a 
voioe too, svho would walk alKuit your rrxims all in diamonds and 
otfikh feathers. . . . Then perhaps Foma Fomiich would make a little 
CMMMaion and give his blessing! And you will bring Foma Fomiich 
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’ Sdci It was no um^ no use your insulting him. It was from virtue, you 
wow, from excess of fervour that he said too much, you know. You 
say yourself that it was through his virtue— you will seel A most 
worthy man. And here he is getting wet thma^ now. It would be 
better to fetch him back now. . . . For you willhitve to fetch Him back, 
you know. . . 

Tetch him back, fetch him back I” shrieked Madame la G^nfrnle. 
1?(Vhat he says is ri^t, my dear! . . 

* “Yes,” Yezhevikin went on. “Here your illustrious parent has upset 
hbrself about nothing. . . . Fetch him back! And Nastya and I meait' 
while will be on the march. . . .” 

**Wait a minute, Yevgraf Larionitch!” cried my uncle, “I entreat you. 
There is one thing more must be said, Yevgraf, one thing only. . . 

Saying this, he walked away, sat down in an arm-chair in the corner, 
bowed his head, and put his hands over his eyes as though he were 
thinking over something. 

. At that moment a violent clap of thunder sounded almost direedy 
over the house, llie whole building shook. Madame la G^nerale gave 
a scream. Miss Pcre(x;litsyn did the same, the bdy companions, and 
with them Mr. Bahtcheyev, all stupefied with terror, crossed themselves. 
“Holy saint, Eli)ah the prophet'” five or six voices murmured at once. 
The thunder was followed by such a downpour that it seemed as 
dwHiigh a whole lake were suddenly being emptied upon Stepan* 
tchikovo. 

“And Foma Fomitch, what will become of him now out in the 
^Ids?” pitted Miss PerejKlitsyn. 

1 “Yegorushka, fetch him back!” Madame la Genfrale cried in a vmce 
•f despair, and she rushed to the door as though crazy. Her attendant 
hdies held her back; they surrounded her, comforted her, whimpered, 
squealed. It was a perfect Bedlam! 

“He went off with nothing over his coat. If he had only taken sm 
overcoat with him!” Miss Perepelitsyn went on. “He did not take sm 
umbrelb either. He will be struck by lightning! . . ." 

"He will certainly be struck!” Bahtcheyev chimed in. “And he will 
be soaked with lain afterwards, too." 

"You might hold your tongue'" I whispered to him. 

"Why, he is a man, I suppov. or isn’t he?" Bahtcheyev answered 
WrathfuUy. "He is not a dog. I bet you wouldn’t go out of.doora 
JNnuvelf. Come, go and have a bath for your pleinr.** 

Poremeing how it might end and dreading the posaib tht y, I went 
up to my unde, who sat as though chained to hit chair. 
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TJncl^** 1 said, bendiqg down to his ear, "surely yon wmi’t ceiia^P 
to bring Foma Fomitch l^ck? Do understand that that would be t^ 
heij^t of unseemliness, at any rate as long as Nastasya YevgralovuT 
is here.” 

"My dear," answered my uncle, raiang his head and looking at me 
resolutely, "I have been judging myself at this moment and I know 
ndiat I ought to do. Don’t be uneasy, there shall be no offence 
Nastenka, 1 will see to that. . . •' 
He got up from his seat and went to his mother. 

"Mamma," he said, “don’t worry yourself, I will bring Foma Fomitdi 
beck, I will overtake him; he cannot have gone far yet. But I swear 
he shall come back only on one condition, that here publicly in the 
presence of all who were witnesses of the insult he should acknowledge 
how wrong he has been, and solemnly beg the forgiveness of this noble 
young bdy. 1 will secure that, I will make him do it! He shall not 
cross the threshold of this house without it! 1 swear, too, mamma, 
sdemnly, that if he consents to this of his own free will, I shall be 
ready to fall at his feet, and will give him anything, anything I can, 
widmut injustice to my children. 1 myself will renounce everything 
from this very day. The star of my happiness has set. 1 shall leave 
Stqiantchikovo. You must all live here calmly and happily. 1 am going 
back to my regiment, and in the turmoil of war, on the field of batth^ 
I will end my despairing days. . . . Enough! 1 am going!*’ 

At that moment the door o|xnc<l, and Ctavrila, soaked through and 
incredibly muddy, stood facing the agitated company. 

"What’s the matter.’ Where ha\c you come from.’ Where is Foma?* 
cried my uncle, rushing up to Ciavrila. 

Every one followed him, and with eager curiosity crowded round 
the old man, from whom dirty water was literally trickling in streama. 
Shridu, sighs, exclamations accompanied every word (iavrila uttered. 

"1 left him at the birch copse, a mile .iway,’’ he iKgan in a tearful 
weice. "The horse took fright at the lightning and bolted into tlic ditch." 
"Well? . . cried my mule, 
nrhe cart was upset. . . 

-WeU? ... and Foma?" 

*!He fell into the ditch." 

"And then? Tell us, you tantalizing old man!" 

bniised his side and began crying. 1 unharnessed the horse, gol 
OB Itim and rode here to tell you." 

*Aall Fona remained there?" 
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**1^ got up and went on with his sdck,” Gavrila cmduded; dien 
he heaved a dgh and bowed his head. 

The tears and sobs of the tender sex were indescribable. 

“Polkanr cried my uncle, and he flew out of the room. Polkan was 
brought, my unde leapt on him barebacked, and a minute later the 
thud of the horse’s hoofs told us that the pursuit of Foma Fomitch had 
b^gun. My uncle had actually galloped off without his cap. 

The bdies ran to the windows. Among the sighs and groans were 
heard words of advice. There was talk of a hot bath, of Foma Fomitdi 
being rubbed with spirits, of some soothing drink, of the fact that 
Foma Fomitch “had not had a crumb of bread between hb lips all day 
and that he is wet through on an empty stomach.” Miss Perepelitsyn 
found his forgotten spectacles in their case, and the find produced an 
extraordinary effect: Madame la Gcncrale pounced on them with tears 
and lamentations, and still keeping them in her hand, pressed up to 
the window again to watch the road. The suspense reached the utmost 
pitch of intensity at last. In another corner Sashenka was trying to 
comfort Nastya; they were weeping in each other’s arms. Nastenka 
was holding Ilyusha’s hand and kissing him from time to time. Ilyusha 
was in flocxls of tears, though he did not yet know why. Yezhevikin 
and Mizintchikov were talking of something aside. I fancied that 
Bahtcheyev was looking at the girls as though he were ready to blubber 
himself. I went up to him. 

”No, my good sir,” he said to m ‘'Foma Fomitch may leave here 
one day perhaps, but the time for that has not yet come; they haven\ 
got gold-horned bulls for his chariot yet. Don’t worry yoursdf, w, 
he’ll drive the owners out of the house and stay there himself!” 

The storm was over, and Mr. Hahtcheyev had evidently changed his 
views. 

All at once there was an outcry: “They are bringing him, they arc 
bringing him,” and the Kulies ran shrieking to the door. Hardly ten 
minutes had passed since my uncle set off; one would have dioiq^ 
it would have been im|x)ssible to bring Foma Fomitdi back so quickly; 
but the enigma was very simply explained later on. When Foma Fom* 
itch had let Gasrila go he really h.id "set off walking with his stkk,** 
but finding himscit in complete solitude in the midst of the storm, die 
thunder, and the pouring rain, he was ignomiiuously panic-strkken, 
turned back towards Stepantchikovo and ran after Gavrila. Hg was 
already in the vilbge when my unde came upon him. A pasditg cast 
was stopped at once; some peasants ran up and put the unresiiting 
Foma Pomittli into it So they conveyed him straigM to the open sstaM 
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oi Madame la G6i£ralcv who was almost beside herself with horror 
when she saw the condition he was in. He was even muddier and 
wet te r than Gavrila. There was a terrific flurry and bustle they wanted 
at once to drag him upstairs to change his linen; there was an outcry 
for dder-dower tea and other invigorating beverages, they scurried in 
all directions without doing anything sensible; they all talked at once. 
. . . But Foma seemed to notice nobody and nothing. He was led 
in, supported under the arms. On reaching his easy<hair, he sank 
heavily into it and closed his eyes. Some one cried out that he was 
dying; a terrible howl was raised, and Falaley was the loudest of all, 
trying to squeeze through the crowd of ladies up to Foma Fomitch to 
kin his hand at once. . . . 

[V 1 

FOMA FO.Nfl'ICII MAKFiS EVERY ONE HAPPY 

have they brought me?** Foma articulated at bst, in 
the voice of a man dying in a righteous cause. 

“Damnable humbug!” Mi/intihikov whi$()crcd beside me. "As 
though he didn't see where he had been brought ! Now he will give us 
a Ene c-xhibiMon!” 

“You are among us, Foma, you are in vour own cirile!" cried my 
unde. "Don’t give way, calm yourself! And really, Foma, ytMi had 
better change your dungs "c will be ill. . . . And won’t you take 
something to restore you, ch? just Kimething ... a little glass of some* 
thing to warm you. . . 

“1 could drink a little Malaga," Foma moaned, closing his eyes again. 

“Malaga.^ I am ncH sure there is any," my uncle said, anxiously 
looking towards Praskovya liyinitchna. 

“To be sure there is!” the latter answered. "There are four whole 
bottles left" And iingling her keys she ran to fetch the Malaga, 
fa llo w ed by exclamations of the bdies, who were dinging to Foma 
Kkeffies round jam. On the other hand, Mr. Bahtcheyev was indignant 
in die extreme. 

“He svants Mabga!" he grumbled almost aloud. “And asks for a 
wiaejdiat no one drinks. Who drinks Malaga nowadays but rascals 
Hhi nun? Tfacs you confounded fellow! What am 1 standing hoe 
far? What am I waiting for?" 

my uncle began, stumbbng over every svord, “you see now 
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. . . whai you are retted and are with ua again . . . diat it, I meant to 
iay» Foma, that 1 understand how accusing^ so to say, the most inno- 
cent of beings . . .** 

“Where is it, my innocence, where?” Fcmia interrupted, as diough 
he were feverish and in delirium. “Where are my golden days? Where 
art thou, my golden childhood, when innocent and lovely I ran about 
the fields chasing the spring butterflies? Where are those days? Give 
me back my innocence, give it me back! . . 

And Foma, flinging wide his arms, turned to each one of us in 
succession as though his innocence were in somebody's pockeL 
Bahtcheyev was ready to explode with wrath. 

“Ech, so that's what he wants!” he muttered in a fury. “Give him 
his innocence! Docs he want to kiss it, or what? Most likely he was 
as great a villain when he was a boy as he is now! I’ll take my oath 
he was.” 

“Foma!” ... my uncle was beginning again. 

“Where, where are they, those days when I still had faith in love 
and loved mankind^” cried Foma; “when I embraced man and wept 
upon his bosom ^ But now where am I? Where am 1?” 

“You arc with us, Foma, calm yourself,” cried my uncle. “This is 
what I wanted to say to you, Foma. . . .” 

“You might at least keep silent now,” hissed Miss Perepelitsyn, with 
a spiteful gleam in her viperish eyes. 

“Where am I Foma went on “Who arc about me? They are bulls 
and buffaloes turning their horns against me. Life, what art thou? If 
one lives one is dishonoured, disgraced, humbled, crushed; and when 
the earth is scattered on one’s coffin, only then men will remember 
one and pile a monument on one’s poor bones!” 

“Holy saints, he is talking about monuments!” whispered Yezhevi- 
kin, ebsping his hands. 

“CM), do not put up a monument to me,” cried Foma, “do notl 1 
don't need monuments. Raise up a monument to me in your hearts^ 
1 want nothing more, nothing, nothing more!” 

“Foma,” my uncle intcrjxiscd, “enough, calm yourselfl There is no 
need to talk alviut monuments. Only listen. You see, Foma, I under- 
stand that you were perhaps, s«> to say, inspired with righteous fiervour 
when you reproached me, but 'ou were carried away, Foma, beyond 
the limit of righteousness— -I assure you you were mist^en, Fonu^ • • •** 

“Oh, will you give over?" hissed Miss Perepelitsyn again. “Do yon 
warn to murder the poor man because he is in your hands? . . 

After Miss Perepelitsyn, Madame b G^n^le made a ttir, and’att 
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her suite followed her exain{de; they all waved their hands at my 
uncle to stop him. 

*‘Anna Nilovna, be silent yourself, I know what I am sayingl” my 
unde answered firmly. ‘This is a sacred matter I A question of honour 
.‘ind justice. Foma I you are a sensible man, you must at once ask the 
forgiveness of the virtuous young lady whom you have insulted.” 

“What young lady? What young lady have 1 insulted?” Foma ar- 
ticulated in amazement, staring round at every one as though he had 
entirdy forgotten everything that had happened, and did not know 
what was the matter. 

“Yes, Fonna; and if now of your own accord )ou frankly acknowledge 
you have done wrong, I swear, Foma, I will fall at your feet and 
then . . .“ 

“Whom have I insulted^’’ wailed Foma. “What young lady? Where 
is she? Where is the young lady? Recall to me something about the 
young lady! . . .” 

At that instant, Nastenka, contused and frightened, went up to 
Y^or Ilyttch and pulled him by his sleeve. 

“No. Yegor llyitch, leave him alone, there is no need of an a|x>logy. 
What IS the ob|ea of it alP“ she said in an imploring voice. “Give 
it up!" 

“Ah, now I begin to remember," cnctl I'oma. "My (ifxl, 1 under- 
stand. Oh, help me, help me to rememlKr'" he implorrti, ap|>arendy 
in great excitement, “lell me, is it true th.it I was turned out of this 
house; hke the mangiest ot curs’ Is it true that 1 svas struck by light- 
ning? Is It true that 1 was kicked down the steps’ Is it true’ Is it true’" 

The weeping and wailing of the fair sex were the most elm|ucnt reply 
to Foma Fomitch. 

“Yes, yes," he rc{xated, “I rcmcmlxrr ... I remrmlier now that after 
the lightning and my fail I w is running here, pursued by the thunder, 
ID do my duty and then vanish for ever! Raise me up! Weak as 1 may 
be now, I must do my duty." 

He was at once helped up from his chair. Foma stood in the attitude 
elan orator and stretched out his hands. 

^Xaolonel," he cried, “now I have c|uitr recovrrni Ihe thunder has 
aot extinguished my intrllrctu.il capacities; it has left, it is true, a 
tlcnineaa in my right ear, due prrha|n mn so much to the thunder as 
Minqf foil down the steps, but what of that? And what does any one 
OMt about Foma's right carl" 

Bpdm threw such a wealth of mmirnful irony into these last words; 
ttd aceanpaoied them with such a pathetic smile, that the groans of 
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die deeply mcnred ladies resounded again. They aU looked widi re* 
proach, and some also with fury, at my uncle, who was beginning to 
be crushed by so unanimous an expression of public opinion. Muon* 
tchikov, with a curs^ walked away to the window. Bahtcheyev kept 
prodding me more and more violently with his elbow; he could hardly 
stand still. 

“Now listen to my whole confesnont” yelled Foma, turning upon 
all a proud and determined gaze, “and at the same time decide die 
fate of poor Opiskin! Yegor Ilyitch, for a long time past I have been 
watching over you, watching over you with a tremor at my heart; and 
I have seen everything, everything, while you were not suspecting th a t 
1 was watching over you. Colonell Perhaps I was mistaken, but 1 
knew your egoism, your boundless vanity, your phenomenal sensuality, 
and who would blame me for trembling for the honour of an innor^nr 
young person.^" 

"Foma, Foma* . . . you need not enlarge on it, Foma,” cried my 
uncle, looking uneasily at Nastenka's suffering face. 

“What troubled me was not so much the innocence and trustfulness 
of the person in question as her inexperience,” Foma went on, as 
though he had not heard my uncle’s warning. “1 saw that a tender 
feeling was blossoming in her heart, like a rose in spring and I could 
not help recalling Petrarch’s saying, ‘Innocence is often but a hair's 
breadth from ruin.’ 1 sighed, I groaned, and though I was ready to 
shed the last drop of my blrxxl to 'feguard that pure pearl of maiden- 
hood, who could answer to me for you, Yegor Ilyitch? I know the 
unbridled violence of your passions, and knowing that you are ready 
to sacrifice everything for their momentary gratification, I was plunged 
in the depths of alarm and apprehension W the fate of the noblest 
of girls. . . .’’ 

“Foma! Caiuld you really imagine such a thing cried my uncle; 

“With a shudtier at my he.irt I watched over you. And i you want 
to know what I have lieen suffering, go to Shakespeare: in his 
Hamlet he describes the state of my soul. I became suspicious and ter* 
rible. In my anxiety, in indignation, I saw everything in the blackest 
colour and that not the ‘black colour’ sung of in the well-known song** 
I can assure you. lliat was the cause of the desire you saw in me to 
remove her far away from this h.-'use: I wanted to save her; diatfuno 
why you have seen me of late irritable and bitter against thejvholo 
human race. OhI who will reconcile me with humanity? I fed dwt 
I was perhaps over*exacting and unjust to ypur guests, to your nqitheviV 
to Mr. Bahtcheyev, when I expected from him a knowledge of wettettr 
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omy; but who will blame me for my state of mind at die tune? Going 
to Shakespeare again, I may say that the future looked to my inuigina- 
tkin like a gloomy gulf of unfathomed depth with a croo^le lying 
at the bottom. I felt that it was my duty to prevent disaster, that 1 
was destined, appointed for that purpose — and what happened? You 
did not understand the generous impulse of my heart, and have been 
relaying me all this time with anger, with ingratitude, with jeers, 
with slights . . .** 

"Fomal If that is so ... of course I feel . . .** cried my uncle, in 
extreme agitation. 

*lf you really do feel it, Colonel, be so kind as to listen and not 
interrupt me. I will continue. My whole fault lay in the fact, therefore, 
that I was too much troubled over the fate and the happiness of this 
child; for compared with you she is a child. It was the truest love for 
humanity that turned me all this time into a fiend of wrath and sus- 
picion. I was ready to fall on people and tear them to pieces. And 
you know, Yegor llyitch, all your actions as though of design, made 
me more suspicious every hour, and confirmed my fears. You know, 
Yegor llyitch, when you showered your gold upon me yesterday to 
drive me from you, I thought: ‘He is driving away in my person his 
conscience, so as more easily to perpetrate this wickedness. ...*** 

“Foma, Foma, can you have thought that yesterday?” my uncle cried 
sue with horror. “Merciful heavens! and 1 hadn't the faintest suspi- 
don . . 

“Heaven itself inspired those suspicions,” Foma went on. "And judge 
for yourself: what could 1 sup{x>%c when chance led me that very 
evening to that fatal seat in the garden.’ What svere my feelings at 
dut moment — oh, my CkxI! — when 1 s.iw with my own eyes that all 
my suspicions were justified in the most flagrant manner? But I had 
wiW one h<^ left, a faint one indeed, but still it was a hope, and — this 
morniiig you shattered it into dust and ashes! You sent me your letter, 
yon allied your intention to marry; ymi txv>ught me not to make it 
public. . . . ‘But why?' 1 wondcretl. ‘Why did he write now after I 
have found him out and not licforc? Why did he not run to me before, 
bappy and comely — for love adorns the countenance — s/hy did he not 
fkf to my embrace, why did he not weep upon my bosom tears of 
iafeuic bliss and tell me all almut it, all alxiur it?* Or am I a crocodile 
ulm would have devoured you instead of giving you good advice? 
Or am 1 aome loathsome beetle who would only have bitten you and 
Mt aaiitied your happiness? ‘Am 1 his friend or the most repubive 
ol kMcia?* that was ^ question 1 asked myself this morning. *Witb 
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olqec^* I asked myself, ‘with what object did he invite his ne|d)ew 
from Petersburg and try to betroth him to diis girl, if not to deceive 
us and his frivolous nephew, and meanwhile in secret to persist in his 
criminal designs?' Yes, Colonel, if any one confirmed in me the 
thought that your mutual love was criminal, it was you yourself and 
you only I What is more, you have behaved like a criminal to this young 
girl; for through your tactlessness and selfish mistrustfulness you have 
exposed her, a modest and high-principled girl, to slander and odious 
suspicions.” 

My uncle stood silent with bowed head, Foma's eloquence was evi- 
dently getting the better of his convictions, and he was beginning to 
regard himself as a complete criminal. Madame la Generate and her 
followers were listening to Foma in awestruck silence, while Miss 
Perepelitsyn looked with spiteful triumph at poor Nastenka. 

"Overwhelmed, nervously exhausted and shattered,” Foma went on, 
*'I locked myself in this morning and prayed, and the Lord showed 
me the right path. At last 1 decided: for the last time and publicly to 
put you to the test. I may have gone about it with too much fervour, 
I may have given way ttx) much to my indignation; but for my well- 
meaning effort, >ou Hung me out of the window! As I fell out of the 
window 1 thought to myself: ‘This is how virtue is rewarded all the 
world over.’ Then 1 struck the earth, and I scarcely remember what 
happened to me aftenc'ards.” 

Shrieks and groans interrupter Foma Fomitch at this tragic recol- 
lection. M.idamc 1.1 Cicnerale made a dash at him with a bottle of 
Mabga in her hand, which she had just snatched from Praskovya 
Ilyinitchna, but Foma majestically waved aside the hand and die 
Malaga and Madame la Generale herself. 

”L« me alone,” he shouted; *'I must finish. What happened after 
my fall — 1 don’t know. I know one thing only, that now wet through 
and on the verge of fever, 1 am standing here to secure your mutual 
happiness. Coloiicll From many signs which I do not wish now tn 
particularize, 1 am convinced at last that your love was pure and even 
exalted, though at the same time criminally distrustful, ^ten, humili- 
ated, suspecteti of insulting a young lady in defence of whose honour 
I am ready like a mediaeval knight to shed the bst drop of my blood 
I have made up my mind to show you how Foma Opiskin reveages 
an injury. Give me your hand, Colonel!” 

“With pleature, Foma!” aied my uncle. “And since you have now 
fully cleared the honour of this young lady from every aspenioo, why 
... of oourse ... here b my hand, Foma, Mgether with my tcgicta. 
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And my uncle gave him his hand warmly, not yet suspecting what 
was to come of it. 

"Give me your hand toc^” went on Foma in a faint voic^ parting 
the crowd of ladies who were pressing round him and appealing to 
Nastenka. 

Nastenka was taken aback and confused, she looked timidly at Foma. 

"Approach, approach, my sweet child! It is essential for your happi* 
nessi,*’ Foma added caressingly, still holding my uncle’s hand in his. 

"What’s he up to now?’’ said Mizintchikov. 

Nastenka, frightened and trembling, went slowly up to Foma and 
timidly held out her hand. 

Foma took her hand and put it in my uncle’s. 

"I join your hands and bless you,’’ he pronounced in the most solemn 
voice. "And if the blessing of a poor sorrow'Strickcn sufferer may 
avail you, be happy. This is how Foma Opiskin takes his revenge! 
Hurrah!’’ 

The amazement of every one was immense. The conclusion was so 
unexpected that every one was struck dumb. Madame la G^n^rale 
stood rooted to the spot, with her mouth open and the bottle of Mabga 
in her hand. Miss Percpelitsyn turned pale and trembled with fury. 
*rhe lady companions clasped their hands and sat petrified in their 
seats. My uncle trembled and tried to say something, but could not. 
Nastya turned deathly pale and timidly murmured that "it could not 
be" . . . but it was too late. Bahtcheyev was the first — we must do him 
that credit — to second Foma’s hurrah. 1 followed suit, and after me 
Sashenka shouted at the top of her ringing voice as she flew to em* 
brace her hither; then Ilyusha joined in, then Yezhevikin, and last of 
all Mizintchikov. 

"Hurrahl*’ Foma cried once more; "hurrah! And on your knees, 
children of my heart, on your knees before the tenderest of mothersl 
Ask her blessing, and if need be I will kneel before her by your 
aide. . . ." 

My uncle and Nastya, not looking at each other, and seeming not 
to understand what was being done to them, fell on their knees before 
Madame b G^n^ale, the whole company flocked round them; but the 
<dd bdy seemed to be stupefied, not knowing what to do. Foma came 
to die sescue at this junaure too; he plumped down himself before his 
patroness. This at once dispelled all her hesitation. Dissolving into 
tears, abe said at last that die consented. My uncle jumped up and 
daipal Foma in hb arms. 
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'Toma, Fomal . . he began, but hit voice broke and he could not 
goon. 

“Champagnel” bawled Mr. Bahtcheyev. "Hurrah!" 

“No, sir, not champagne," Miss Perepditsyn caught him upw She 
had by now recovered herself, and realized the position and at the 
same time its consequences. “Put up a candle to pray to the holy 
image and bless with the holy image, as is done by all g^y people. . . 

At once all flew to carry out the sage suggestion; a fearful butdo 
followed. They had to light the candle. Mr. Bahtcheyev drew up n 
chair and got up on it to put the candle before the holy images but 
immediately broke the chair and came down heavily on die floor- 
still on his feet, however. Not in the least irritated by this, he at onor 
respectfully made way for Miss Perepditsyn. The slender Miss Pere. 
pelitsyn had done the job in a flash: the candle was lighted. The nuf 
and the lady companions began crossing themselves and bowing dowii 
to the ground. They took down the image of the Saviour and carried 
it to Madame la Gen^rale. My uncle and Nastya went down on tfadr 
knees again and the ceremony was carried out under the pious instnio 
tions of Miss Perepelitsyn, who was saying every minute: “Bow down 
to her feet, kiss the image, kiss your mamma’s hand." Mr. Bahtcheyev 
thought himself bound to kiss the image after the betrothed couple^ 
and at the same time he kissed the hand of Madame la Gen^rale. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted again. “Come, now, we will have some chani* 
pagne." 

Every one, however, was delighted. Madame la G^^rale was weep* 
ing, but it was now with tears of joy. Foma’s blessing had at once 
made the union sanctified and suitable, and what mattered most to her 
was that Foma Fomitch had distinguished himself and that now he 
would remain with her for ever. All the lady companions, in appear* 
ance at least, shared the general satisfaction. My uncle at one moment 
was on his knees kissing his mother’s h.uids, at the next was flyii^ to 
embrace me, Bahtcheyev, Mizintchikov and Yezhevikin. Ilyudia.he 
almost smothered in his embraces. Sasha ran to hug and kiss Nastenka. 
Praskovya Ilyinitchna dissolved into tears. Bahtcheyev, noticing dus, 
went up to kiss her hand. Poor old Yezhevikin was completdy over- 
come, he was Weeping in a comer and was wiping his eyes with die 
same check handkerchief. In another corner Gavrila was whimperiog 
and gazing reverently at Foma Fomitch, and Falaley was* sobbing 
loudly and going up to each of the company in turn, kissing hb hand* 
All were overwfadmed with feding; ilb one yet had begun to talk» 
OK explain things; it seemed as though everything had been said;' nodi* 
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iqg was heard but joyful exclamations. No one understood yet how all 
this had been so quickly arranged. They knew one diing only, that 
it had all been arranged by Foma Fomitch, and that this was a solid 
fact which could not be changed. 

But not five minutes had passed after the general rejoicing when 
suddenly Tatyana Ivanovna made her appearance among us. In what 
way, by what intuition, could she, sitting in her own room upstairs, 
have so quickly divined love and marriage below? She fluttered in 
widi a ra^ant face, with tears uf joy in her eyes, in a fascinating and 
elegant get-up (she had had time to change her dress licforc coming 
down), and flew straight to embrace Nastenka with loud exclamations. 

**Nastenka, Nastenkal You loved him and I did not know!” she 
cried. “Goodnessl They loved each other, they suffered in silence! 
They have been persecuted. What a romance! Nastya, darling, tell me 
the whole truth: do you really love this crazy fellow?” 

By way of reply Nastya hugged and kissed her. 

**My goodness, what a fascinating romance!” And Tatyana Ivanovna 
clapped her hands in delight. ”Nast\a, listen, my angel: all these men, 
all, every one, are ungrateful wretches, monsters, and not worthy of 
our love. But perhaps he is the best of them. (>>me to me, you crazy 
fdlow!” she cried, addressing my uncle and clutching him hy the 
arm. "Arc \ou really in love? Arc you really capable of loving’ Look 
at me, I want to look into your eyes, 1 want to see whether those eyes 
are lying or not? No, no, they arc not l>ing; there is the light of love 
in them. Oh, how happy I am! Nastenka, my dear, you arc not rich — 
I shall make you a present of thirty thousand roubles, lake it, for 
God’s sake. I don’t want it, I don't want it ; I shall have plenty left. 
No^ no, no,” she cried, waving her haml as she s.)w Nastenka was 
meaning to refuse. "Don’t you speak, Yegor llyitch, it is nut your 
atfsir. No, Nastya, I had made up my mind already to give you the 
money; 1 have been wanting to make you a present for a long time, 
and was only watting for you to he in love. ... I shall sec your happi- 
ness. You will wound me if you don’t take it; I shall cry, Nastya. No, 
no^ no and no!” 

Tatyana Ivanovna was so overjoyed that for the moment at least i: 
was impossible, it would have been a pity indeed, to cross her. They 
could not bring themselves to do it, but put it off. She flew to kiss 
Msdamr la Giainle, Miss PereprJitsyn and all of us. Mr. Bahtcheyev 
•queened hts way to her very respectfully and asked to kiss her 
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*^7 dear, good girll Forgive an old fool like me for what happened 
thia morning. I didn’t know what a heart of gold you had.” 

“Crazy feUowI I know you,” Tatyana Ivanovna lisped with gleeful 
playfulness. She gave Mr. Bahtcheyev a flick on the nose with her 
glove, and swishing against him with her gorgeous skirts, fluttered 
away like a zephyr. 

The fat man stepped aside respectfully. 

"A very worthy young lady!” he said with feeling. “They have 
stuck a nose on to the German! You know!” he whispered to me 
confidentially, looking at me joyfully. 

“What nose? What German?” I asked in surprise. 

“Why, the one I ordered, the German kissing his lady’s hand while 
she is wiping away a tear with her handkerchief. Only yesterday my 
Yevdokem mended it; and when we came back from our expedition 
this morning I sent a man on horseback to fetch it. . . . They will soon 
be bringing it. A superb thing.” 

“Foma!” cried my uncle in a frenzy of delight. “It is you who have 
made our happiness. How can I reward you?” 

“Nohow, Colonel," replied Foma, with a sanctimonious air. "Con- 
ttnuc to pay no attention to me and be happy without Foma.” 

He was evidently piqued; in the general rejoicing he seemed, as it 
were, forgotten. 

“It is all due to our joy, Foma,” cried my tuicle. “I don’t know 
whether 1 am on my head or m; fecu Listen, Foma, I have insulted 
you. My whole blocnl is not enough to atone for my wrong to you, 
and that is why 1 s.iy nothing and do not even beg your pardon. But 
if ever you have need of my head, my life, if you ever want some one 
to throw himself over a precipice for your sake, call upon m^ and you 
shall sec. ... I will say nothing more, Foma.” 

And my uncle waved his hand, fully recognizing the imposability 
of adding anything that could more strongly express his feelipg. He 
only gazed at Foma with grateful eyes full of tears. 

“Sec what an angel he is!” Miss Perepelitsyn piped in her turn in 
adulation of Foma. 

“Yes, yes,” Sashenka put in. “I did not know you were such a good 
man, Foma Fomitch, and I was disrespectful to you. But forgive 
Foma Fomitch. and you may be sure I will love you with all my heait. 
If you knew how much I respect you now!" 

*Tei, Foma,” Bahtcheyev chimed in. “Forgive an old fool fike me 
too. 1 didn't know you, I didn't know you. You are not mei^ n 
learned Foma, but also— «im{dy a hera My whole house' h af 
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your service. But there, the best o£ all would be^ if you would come to 
me the day after tomorrow, old man, with Madame la G^6rale too^ 
and the betrothed coiq>le— the whole company, in fact. And we will 
have a dinner, 1 tell you. I won’t praise it beforehand, but one thing 
I can say, you will find everything you want unless it is bird's milk. 
1 give you my word of honour.” 

In the midst of these demonstrations, Nasteak.u too, went up to 
Foma Fomitch and without further words warmly embraced him and 
kissed him. 

"Foma Fomitch,” she said, “you have been a true friend to us, you 
have done so much for us, that I don’t know how to rc{>ay you for it 
aU; but I only know that 1 will be for you a most tender and respectful 
sister. . . .” 

^le could say no more, she was choked by tears. Foma kissed her 
<m the head and grew tearful. 

"My children, the children of my heart,” he said. “Live and prosper, 
and in moments of happiness think sometimes of the por>r exile. For 
myself, I will only say that misfortune is perhaps the mother of virtue. 
That, 1 believe, is said by Ciogol, a frivolous writer; but from whom 
one may sometimes glean fruitful thoughts. Exile is a misfortune. I 
shall wander hke a pilgrim with my statT over the f.ice of the earth, 
smd who know's’ — perchance mv troubles will make me more righteous 
yet! That thought is the one consoLition left me'” 

"But . . . where are you going, Fonu^” my uncle asked in alarm. 

All were startled, ami pressed round I'oma. 

“Why, do you suppose I can remain in >our house after your be- 
haviour this morning’" Foma inquired with extraordinary dignity. 

But he was not allowed to finish, outcries from all the company 
smothered his voice. l*he)‘ made him sit down in an easy<hair, they 
besoiight him, they shed tears over him, and I tlon’t know what they 
didn't do. Of course he hadn’t the faintest intention of leaving “this 
bouse,” just as he had not earlier th.it morning, nor the day before, nor 
on the occasion when he had taken to digging in the garden. He 
koeir now that they would reverently detain him, would clutch at 
hhn, espe cia lly since he had made them all happy, since they all had 
hdth in him again and were ready to tarry him on their shoulders and 
to ooosider it an honour and a happiness to do so. But most likely his 
CMMfwdly return, when he was frightened by the storm, was ranting 
in hit mind and egging him on to play the hero in some way. And 
dbove al4 there was such a temptation to give himself airs; the oppor* 
Midfy nf tiAiai^of using fine phrases and bying it on thi^, of blow* 
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ing his own trumpet, was too good £or any possibility of resisting the 
temptation. He did not resist it; he tore himself out of the gra^ of 
those who held him. He asked for his staff, besought them to let him 
have his freedom, to let him wander out into the wide, wide world, 
declared that in /Aat house he had been dishonoured, beaten, that he 
had only come hack to make every one happy, and, he asked, could he 
remain in this “house of ingratitude and eat soup, sustaining, perhaps, 
but seasoned with blows”? At last he left off struggling. He was 
reseated in his chair, but his eloquence was not arrested. 

“Have I not licen insulted here?” he cried. “Have I not been taunted? 
Haven’t you, you yourself, Colonel, have you not every hour pointed 
the finger of scorn and made the long nose of derision at me, Uke die 
ignorant children of the working<lass in the streets of the town? Ye% 
Colonel, 1 insist on that comparison, because if you have not done $o 
physically it has yet iKcn a mural long nose, and in some cases a moral 
long nose is more insulting than a physical one. I say nothing of 
blows. . . .” 

“Foma, Foma,” cried my uncle, “do not crush me with these recol> 
lections. 1 have told you .ilrcady that all my blood is not enough to 
wash out the insults. Ik magnanimous! Forgive, forget, and remain to 
contemplate our happinevs! Your work, Foma . . .” 

“1 want to love my fellow-man, to love him," cried Foma, “and they 
won’t give me him, they forbid me to love him, they take him from 
me. Give me, gisc me my fellow m that I may love himi Where is 
that fellow-man’ Where is he hidden’ Like Diogenes with his candle, 
1 have liecn Kxiking for him all my life and cannot find him; and I can 
love no one, to this day 1 cannot find the man. Woe to him who has 
made me a hater of mankind I 1 cry: Ciive me my fellow-man that 1 
may love him, and they thrust Falaley u|X)n mel Am I to love Falaley? 
Dt) I want to love Falaley? Caiuld I love Falaley, even if I wanted to? 
No. Why not ? Ikcausc he is Falaley. Why do I not love humanity? 
Ikcausc all on earth arc h'alaleys or like Falaley. 1 don’t want Falal^ 
I hate Falaley, I spit on Fablcy, I trample Falaley under my fret; And 
if I had to choose I would rather love Asmodeus than Falaley. Come 
here, come here, my everlasting torment, come here," he cried, sod' 
denly addressing Falaley, who was in the most innocent way standing 
on tiptoe, looking over the cross d that was surrounding Foma Fondttll. 

“Come here. I will show you, Odonel," cried Foma, drawingoowaidl 
him Falaley, who was almost unconscious with terror, “I will Aam 
you the truth of my words about the everlasting long nose and 
of icorni Tell me, Falaley, and tell the trudt: what tfid you tfrcMI 
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dbout last night? Canoe, Cokmel, you will see your handiworkl Corner 
Falaley» teU usl” 

The poor boy» taking with terror, turned despairing eyes about 
him, looking for some one to rescue him; but every one was in a 
tremor waiting for his answer. 

‘‘Come, Falale)', I am waiting." 

Instead of answering, Falaley screwed up his face, opened his mouth 
wide, and began bellowing like a calf. 

"Colonel! £X> you sec this stubbornness^ Do you mean to tell me 
it*s natural^ For the List time I ask you, Falaley, tcU me: what did you 
dream of last night?" 

"Oof..." 

"Say you dreamed of me," said Bahtcheyev. 

“Of your virtue, sir,” Ye/hevikin prompted in his other car. 

Falaley merely looked about him. 

“O^if ... of your vir . . . of a white bu-ull," he roared at last, and 
burst into scalding tears. 

Every one groaned. But Foma Fomitth was in a paroxysm of ex- 
traordinary magnanimity. 

“Anyway, I sec your sinccrit), Falaley,” he s.ud. "A sincerity 1 do 
not observe in others. C><xl bless sou' It sou are purposely miKking at 
me with that dream at the instigation ot others, (xxl will repay you 
and those others. If not, I rcsfKxt sour truthfulness; for even in the 
lowest of creatures like vou it is ms habit to discern the image and 
aembbnee of God. ... I forgive you, Falaley. I.mbracc me, my children. 
I will remain with you." 

"He svill remain!” they all cried in delight. 

"1 will remain and I will forgive. Oilonel, reward Falalcv with some 
sugar, do not let him cry on such a day of happiness for all." 

1 need hardly say that such magnanimiis was thought astounding. 
To take so much thought at such a moment and for whom’ For 
Falaley. My uncle flew to carry out his imiruciion m regard to the 
Siigar. Immediately a silver sugar-basm— 1 don't know where it came 
fr o m a ppeared in the hands of Praskovya Ilyiniichna. My uncle was 
sIxNtt to take out two pieces ss'iih a trembling hand, then three, then 
be dropped them, at lost, seeing he was incapable of doing anything 
from csdtement. 

"Abl'^ he cned, "for a day hke thisi Hold out your coat, Fahley,** 
end be poured into his coat all the contents of the sugar-basin. "That's 
ffar 3mir truthfulness** be said, by way of edifkatioo. 
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*‘Mr. Korovkinl** \^doplyasov announced, suddenly appearing in 
die doorway. 

A slight flutter of consternation folbwed— Korovkin’s visit was obvi' 
ously ill-timed. They all looked inquiringly at my uncle. 

“Korovkin!" cried my uncle, in some embarrassment. “Of course I 
am delighted . . .” he added, glancing timidly towards Foma; “but 
really I don’t know whether to ask him in at such a moment. What 
do you think, Foma?” 

“Oh, yes, why not,” said Foma amicably. “Invite Korovkin too; let 
him, too, share in the general rejoicing.” 

In short, Foma Fomitch was in an angelic frame of mind. 

“I most rcs|)eLtfully make bold to inform you,” observed Vidoplyasov, 
“that the gentleman is not quite himself.” 

"Not quite himself? How? What nonsense are you talking?” cried 
my uncle. 

“It is so, indeed; he is not quite in a sober condition.” 

But before my uncle had time to open his mouth, flush red, and 
show his alarm and extreme embarrassment, the mystery was ex> 
plained. Korovkin appeared in the doorway, pushed Vidoplyasov aside 
and confronted the astonished company. He was a short, thickset gen- 
tleman of forty, with dark hair touched with grey and closely cropped, 
with a round purple face and little bloodshot eyes, wearing a high 
horsehair eras at, tastened at the back with a buckle, an extraordinarily 
threadbare swallow-tail coat lovct 1 with fluff and hay and disclosing 
a bad rent under the arm, and unsitcakablc trousers, and carrying an 
incredibly greasy cap which he w’as holding out at arm's length. This 
gentleman was completely drunk. Advancing into the middle of the 
room, he stoiKl still, staggering, nodding his head as though he were 
pecking at vmieihing with his nose in drunken hesitation; then he 
slowly grinned from ear to ear. 

“Excuse me, lailics and gentlemen, ’ he began, "I . . , er . . (here 
he gave a tug at his collar) “got ’em!” 

Madame la (ieiierale immediately assumed an air of offended dig- 
nity. Foma, sitting in his casy-ch.iir, ironically looked the eccentric 
visitor up and down. Hahtcheyev stared at him in perplexity, throng 
which some sympathy was, however, apparent. My uncle’s embarrase* 
ment was incredible; he was ikcply distressed on Korovkin's a c c ount 

“Korovkin," he began. "Listen." 

**AtUndett" Korovkin interrupted him. “Let me introduce myadfs 
a child of nature. . . . But what do I see?* There are ladies here. . • « 
Why didn't you tell me, you rascal, that you had ladies here?" hn 
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added with a roguish snoile. *1^ever mindl Don't be shy. Let us be 
presented to the fair sex. Charming ladies/' he b^n, articulating with 
difficulty and stumbling over every word, "you see a luckless mortal 
. . . who . . . and so on. . . . The rest must remain unsaid. . . . Musicians! 
A polkal” 

"Wouldn't you like a nap?” asked Mizintchikov, quietly going up 
to Korovkin. 

"A nap? You say that to insult me?” 

"Not at all. You know a little sleep is a good thing after a journey. . . .” 

"Never!” Korovkin answered with indignation. "Do }ou think I am 
drunk? — not a bit. But where do they sleep here?” 

"Come along. I’ll take you at once.” 

"Where? In the coach-house? No, my lad, you w’on't take me inf 
I have spent a night there already. . . . Lead the way, though. Why 
not go along with a good fellow. ... I don’t want a pillow. A military 
man docs not want a pillow. . . . Rut you produce a sofa for me, old 
man ... a sofa. .\nd, I say,” he added, stopping, "I see >ou arc a jolly 
fellow; produce something else for me . . . \ou know? A bit of the 
rummy, enough to drown a fly in, only enough for that, only one little 
glass, I mean.” 

"Very well, very well!” answered Mi/intchikov. 

“Very well. But you wait a bit, I must say g<xKl-byc. Adieu, mes- 
dames and mesdemotteUes, You have, so to speak, smitten . . . But 
there, never mind! We will talk about that afterwards . . . only do 
wake me when it begins ... or even five minutes before it Ixrgins . . . 
don't begin without me! I>> you hear. Don’t begin! . . .” 

And the merry gentleman vanished Iwhind Mizintchikov. 

Every one was silent. Hie comfiany had not got r>vcr their astonish- 
ment. At last Foma without a word licgan noiscicssi) chuckling, his 
laughter grew into .t guffaw. Seeing that, Madame la (ien^rale, too, 
was amused, though the expression of insulted digniiy still remained 
ao her face. Irrepressible laughter arose on all sides. My uncle stood as 
though paralyzed, flushing almost to tears, and was for some time 
inclinable of uttering a word. 

*74erciful heavens!” he brought out at last. “Who could have known 
dda? But you know . . . you know it might happen to any one. Foma, 
I aawrg you that he is a most straightforward, honourable man, and 
ill attfonely svell-rcad man too, Foma . . . you will see! . . 

do aec^ 1 do le^” cried Foma, shaking udth bughter; "extraordi* 
aailljr wclkcad. WelWead is just the word.” 
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"Hovir he can talk about railwaysl** Yezhevikin observed in an 
undertone. 

‘Toma," my uncle was beginning, but the laughter of all the com- 
pany drowned his words. Foma Fomitch was simply in fits, and 
looking at him, my uncle began laughing too. 

“Well, what does it matter?” he said enthusiastically. *Tfou are 
magnanimous, Foma, you have a great heart; you have made me 
happy . . . you forgive Korovkin too.” 

Nastcnka was the only one who did not laugh. She looked with 
eyes full of love at her future husband, and looked as though she 
would say — 

“How spicnclul, how kind you are, die most generous of men. and 
how 1 love you!” 


[VI] 

CONCLUSION 


FoMA’S triumph was complete and beyond attack. Certainly 
without him nothing w'ould have been setded, and the accomplished 
fact stifled all doubts and objections. The gradtude of those he had 
made happy was iKyond all bounds. My uncle and Nastya waved me 
off when 1 attempted to drop a .amt hint at the process by which 
Foma's consent to their marriage had been obtained. Sashenka cried: 
“Good, kind Foma Fomitch; 1 will embroider him a cushion in wool- 
work 1“ and e\cn rcpro.ichcd mo for my hard-heartedness. 1 believe that 
Bahtcheyev in the fervour of his conversion would have strangled 
me if 1 had ventured to s.iy anything disresjKctful about Foma Fomitch. 
He followed F'onia alxiut like a little dog, ga/.ed at him with devout 
reverence, and at every word the latter uttered he would exclaiflois 
“You are a noble man, Foma. You arc a learned man, Foma.” As iot 
Yezhevikin, he was highly <ielightcd. The old man had for a loi^f 
time past seen that Nastenka had turned Yegor llyitch’s head* and 
from that time forward his one dream, waking and sleefWj^ was to 
bring about this marriage. He hid clung to the idea to the las^ and 
had only given it up when it had been impossible not to do so. FottMl 
had changed the aspect of the affair. I need hardly say that i»s|Mto fl 
his delight the old man uw through Foma; in short, it was dear du* 
Foma Fomitch would be supreme in that bousdiold for ever, and dMt 
them would be no limit to Jtis despotism. We all know that mn As 
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most unpleasant and ill<humoured peo{^e are softened* if only for a 
dme, when their desires are gratified. Foma Fomitch, on the contrary* 
seemed to grow stupider when he was successful, and held his nose 
higher m the air than ever. Just before dinner, having changed all his 
clothes, he setded down in an arm-chair, summoned my uncle, and 
in the presence of the whole family began giving him another lecture. 

“Colonel,” he began, “you are aixiut to enter upon holy matrimony. 
Do you realize the obhgation . . 

And so on and so on. Imagine ten pages of the size of the Journal 
dcs Dibats, of the smallest print, filled with the wildest nonsense, in 
which there was absolutely nothing dealing with the duties of mar- 
riage, but only the most shameful eulogies of the intellect, mildness, 
magnanimity, manliness and disinterestedness of himsclt, Foma Fom- 
itch. Every one was hungry, the)' all wanted their dinners; but in spite 
of that no one dared to protest, and every one heard the twaddle 
reverently to the end. Even Bahtcheyev, in spite of his ravenous ajipc- 
tite, sat without stirring, absolutel) respectful. Gratified by his own 
eloquence, Foma Fomitch grew livelier, and even drank rather heavily 
at dinner, proposing the most extraordinary toasts. He proceeded to 
dispby his wit by being |ocose, at the exfiense of the happy pair, of 
course. Everybody laughed and applauded. Hut some of the |okcs 
were so gross and suggestive that even Bahtcheyev was embarrassed 
by them. At last Nastenka jumped up from the table and ran away, to 
the indescribable delight of Foma Fomitch, but he immediately pulled 
himself up. Briefly but in strong terms he dwelt U(x>n Nastenka's 
virtues, and proposed a toast to the health of the absent one. My uncle, 
who a minute before had been embarrassed and unhappy, was ready 
to bug Foma Fomitch again. Altogether the iKtrothed |>air seemed 
somewhat ashamed of each other and their happiness — and I noticed 
fKar they had not said one word to each other from the time of the 
blessing, they even seemed to avoid looking at one another. When 
diey got up from dinner, my uncle vanished, 1 don't know where. 
1 strolled out on to the terrace to Umk for him. There 1 found Foma 
Aung in an easy-chair, drinking coffee and holding forth, extremely 
esdttlarated. Only Yezhevikin, Bahtcheyev and Mizintchikov were by 
him. I stopped to listen. 

**Wby*” asked Foma, “am I ready at this moment to go through fire 
for niy*convk:tions? And why is it that none of you are capable of 
foiiig througji fire? Why is it? Why is it?” 

but h's unnecessary, Foma Fomitch, to go through fire,** 
yBEliev0tia said banteriofly. ”Why* what's the sense of it? In the 
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first place it would hurt^ and in the second it would bum—what would 
be left?** 

"What would be left? Noble ashes would be left But how should 
3 rou understand, how should you appreciate me? To you, no great men 
exist but |)erhaps some Caesar or Alexander of Macedon. And what 
did your Caesars do? Whom did they make happy? What did your 
vaunted Alexander of Maccdon do? He conquer^ the whole earth? 
But give me such a phalanx and I could be a conqueror too, and so 
could you, and so could he. . . . On the other hand, he killed the 
virtuous C^litus, hut I have not killed the virtuous Clitus. ... A puppy, 
a scoundrel! He ought to have had a thrashing, and not to have been 
glorified in universal history . . . and Caesar with him!” 

"You might spare Caesar, anyway, Foma Fomitch!” 

“I won’t spare the fool!” cried Foma. 

"No, don’t spare him!” Bahtcheyev, who had also been drinking, 
backed him up. "There is no need to spare them, they are all flighty 
fellows, they care for nothing but pirouetting on one leg! Sausage* 
eaters! Here, one of them was wanting to found a scholarship just now 
— and what is a scholarship? The devil only knows what it means! 
1 bet It’s some nesv villainy! And here is another who in honourable 
society is staggering aix>ut and asking for rum. 1 have no objection to 
drinking. But one should drink and drink and then take a rest, and 
afterw’ards, maylK, slunk again. It’s no gtx)d sparing them! They are 
all scoundrels. You .ire the only c. ghtened one among them, Foma!” 

If Baliicheycv surrendered to any one he surrendered uncondition- 
ally and absolutely without criticism. 

I looked for my uncle in tlic garden, by the [X)nd in the most secluded 
spot. He was with Nastenka. Seeing me, Nastenka shot into the bushes 
as though she were in fault. My uncle came to meet me with a beam- 
ing face; there were tears of liappiness in his eyes. He took both my 
hands and w'armly |>rcsscd them. 

"My dear," he s.iid, "I still cannot believe in my happiness. . . t 
Nastya feels the same. We only marvel and glorify the Almighty. She 
was crying just now. Would you IkIicvc it, I hardly know what I am 
doing yet, I am still utterly iKside myself, and don’t know whedier 
to believe it or not! And why has this come to me? Why? What have 
I done? How have I deserved it.^” 

*if any one deserves anything, it is you, uncle," I said with«ooovio- 
tion. "I have never seen such an honest, such a fine, such a kind* 
hearted man as you.” 

"No, Seryozha, no, it is ^ much,” he answered, as it were wHh 
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regret. “What is bad, is that we are kind (I am talking only about 
myself really) when we are happy; but when we are unhq^ it ia 
best not to come near usi Nastenka and I were only just talking of 
that. Though I was dazzled by Foma, up to this very day perhaps, 
would you believe it, I did not quite believe in him, though 1 did 
assure you of his perfection; even yesterday I did not believe in him 
when he refused such a present! To my shame I say it. My heart 
shudders at the memory of this morning, but I could not control my- 
self. . . . When he spoke of Nastya something seemed to stab me to 
the very heart. I did not understand and behaved like a tiger. . . 

“Well, uncle; perhaps that was only natural.*' 

My uncle waved away the idea. 

“No, no, my boy, don’t say so. The fact of it is, all this comes from 
the depravity of my nature, from my being a gloomy and sensual 
egoist and alundoning myself to tny passions without restraint. That’s 
what Foma says.” (What could one answer to that?) “You don’t know, 
Seryozha,** he w'ent on with deep feeUng, “how often 1 have been 
irritable, unfeeling, unjust, haughty, and not only to Foma. Now it 
has all come back to my mind, ami I feel ashamed that I have done 
nothing hitherto to deserve such happiness. Nastya has just said the 
umc thing, though I really don't know what sins she has, as she is an 
angel, not a human being! She has just been saying that we owe a 
temble ddx of gratitude to Gtxl; that we must try now to be better 
and always be doing good deeds. . . . .Anri if only you had heard how 
fervently, how beautifully she said all that! My Ciod, what a won- 
derful girl!” 

He stopped in agitation. A minute later he went on. 

“We resolved, my dear boy, to cherish Foma in particular, mamma 
and Tatyana Ivanosna. Tatyana Ivanovna! What a gencrous4ieaited 
creature! Oh, how much I have hcen to blame towards all of them! 
t have behaved badly tr> you too. . . . But if any one should dare to 
inault Tatyana Ivanovna nr>w, oh! then . . . Oh, well, never mind! 
... We must do something for Mi/intchikov too.” 

**yes, uncle, I have changed my tjpinion of Tatyana Ivanovna now. 
Otoe cannot help respecting her and feeling for her.” 

*Juit SO; just so,” my uncle assented warmly. “One can't help re* 
her! Now Korovkin, for instance, no doubt you laugh at him,* 
hn add ^ gbneing at me timidly, “and we all bughed at him this 
aiKfBon i i . And yc^ you know, that was perhaps unpardotsable. . . • 
Ynii know, he may be an excellent, good-h^ed man, but fate ... he 
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ha» had misfortunes. . . . You don't believe it, but perhaps it really 
is so.” 

“No, uncle, why shouldn't I believe it?” 

And I began fervently declaring that even in die creature who has 
fallen lowest there may still survive the finest human feelings; that the 
depths of the human soul are unfathomable; that we muct not despise 
the fallen, but on the contrary ought to seek them out and raise them 
up; that the commonly accepted standard of goodness and morality 
was not infallible, and so on, and so on; in fact, I warmed up to the 
subject, and even began talking about the realist school In conclusion 
1 even repeated the verses: ‘When from dark error's subjugation.' . . .” 

My uncle was extraordinarily delighted. 

“My dear, my dear," he said, much touched, “you understand me 
fully, and have said much better than I could what I wanted to express. 
Yes, yes! Good heavens! Why is it man is wicked? Why is it I am 
so often wicked when it is so splendid, so fine to be good? Nastya was 
saying the same thing just now. . . . But look, though, what a ^orious 
pbee this is,” he added, looking round him. “What scenery! What 
a picture! What a tree! Look: you could hardly get your arms round 
it. What sap! What foliage! What sundiinel How gay everything is, 
washed clean after the storm! . . . One would think that even the trees 
understand something, have feeling and enjoyment of life. ... Is that 
out of the question — eh? What do you think?” 

"It’s very likely they do, uncle, .n their own way, of course. . . .” 

"Oh, yes, in their own way, of course. . . . Marvellous, marvellous 
is the Creator! You must remember all this garden very well, Seryozha; 
how you used to race about and play in it when you were litde! I 
remember, you know, when you were little," he added, looking at me 
with an indescribable expression of love and happiness. ‘You were 
not allowed to go to the (wnd alone. But do you remember one eve* 
ning dear Katya called you to her and began fondhng you. . . . You 
had been running in the garden just before, and were flushed; youl' 
hair was so fair and curly. . . . She kept playing with it, and said: *it 
is a good thing that you have taken the little orphan to live with ml* 
Do you remember?” 

"Faintly, uncle." 

“It was evening, and you were both bathed in the glow of suiia0h 
I was sitting in a corner smoking a pipe and watching you. . . .4 diivii' 
in to the town every month to her grave . . ." he added, dropping hAl 
voice, which quivei^ with suppressed tears. "I was just ipmkiqg m 
Nutya about it; she said we would go together. . . 
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My uncle paused, trying to ccmtrol his emotion. At that instant 
Vidoplyasov came up to us. 

“Vidoplyasovr said my uncle, starting. “Have you come from Foma 
Fomitch?" 

“Nok I have come more on my own affriirs.” 

“Oh, well, that’s capital. Now we shall hear about Korovkin. 1 
wanted to inquire. ... I told him to look after hhn^Korovkin, I mean. 
What’s the matter, Vidoplyasov?" 

“1 make bold to remind you," said Vidoplyasov, “that yesterday you 
were graciously pleased to refer to my petition and to promise me 
your noble protection from the daily insults I recave.” 

“Surely you are not harping on your surname again?" cried my 
uncle in alarm. 

“What can I do? Hourly insults . . .” 

“C^, Vidoplyasov, Vidoplyasov! What am I to do with you?” said 
my uncle in distress. “Why, what insults can you have to put up with? 
You svill simply go out of your mind. You will end your days in a 
madhouse!” 

“I believe I am in my right mind . . .” Vidoplyasov was beginning. 

“Oh, of course, of course,” my uncle mter(x>scd. “1 did not say that 
to offend you, my boy, but for your goiKl. Why, what sort of insults 
do you compbin of? I am ready to bet that it is only some nonsense." 

“They won’t let me pass.” 

“Who interferes with you’" 

“They all do, and chiefly owing to Matryona. My life is a misery 
through her. It is well known that all discriminating (xople who have 
seen me from my childhood up have said that I am exactly like a 
foreigner, especially in the features of the face. Well, sir, now they 
won’t let me pass on account of it. As s<x>n as I go by, they all shout 
all sorts of bad words after itk'; even the bttle children, who ought to 
be whipped, shout after me. ... As 1 came along here now they 
diouted. ... I can’t stand it. Defend me, sir, with your protection!" 

"Oh, Vido|dyasov! Well, what did they shout? No doubt it was 
aooe foolishness, that you ought not to notice." 

"It would not be proper to repeat.” 

"Why, what was it?" 

* "It’s a disgusting thing to say." 

"WdU,aayttr 

*Xsriihka the dandy has eaten the candy." 

"Tfssst, what a man! 1 thought it was something seriousi You should 
and pass by." 
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*1 did splt^ they shouted all the more." 

"But listen, uncle," I said. "You see he cofn|dains that he can’t get 
on in this house, send him to Moscow for a time, to that calligrapher. 
You told me that he was trained by a calligrapher.” 

"Well, my dear, that man, too, came to a tragic end." 

"Why, what happened to him?” 

"He had the misfortune,” Vidoplyasov replied, "to appropriate the 
property of another, for which in ^ite of his talent he was put in 
prison, \»diere he is ruined irrevocably." 

"Very well, Vidoplyasov, calm yourself now, and I will go into 
it all and set it right," said my uncle, "I promisel Well, what news of 
Korovkin? Is he asleep?" 

“No, sir, his honour has just gone away. I came to tell you." 

"What? Cionc jwayl What do you mean? How could you let him 
go?" cried my uncle. 

“Through the kindness of my heart, sir, it was pitiful to see him, 
sir. When he came to himself and remembered all the proceedings, 
he struck himself on the forehead and shouted at the top of his 
voice. . . 

"At the top of his voice! . . 

"It would be more respectful to express it, he gave utterance to many 
varied lamentations. He cried out; how could he present himself now 
to the fair sex? .\nd then added: ‘1 am unworthy to be a manl* 
and he kept talking so pitifully 'n choice language.” 

"A man of retined feeling! I told you, Sergey. . . . But how could 
you let him go, Vidoplyasov, when I told you particularly to look after 
him? Oh, dear! oh, dear!" 

"It was through the pity of my heart. He begged me not to tell you. 
His cabman fed the horses and harnessed them. And for the sum lent 
him three days ago, he begged me to thank you most respectfully and 
say that he would send the money by one of the first post .” 

"What money is that, uncle?” 

"He mentioned twenty-five silver roubles," answered Vidoplyasov^ 

"I lent it him at the station, my dear; he hadn’t enough with him. 
Of course he will send it by the first post. . . . Oh, dear, how sorry 1 
ami Shouldn't we send some one to overtake him, Seryozha?" 

"No^ uncle, better not send ” 

"I think so too. You see, Seryozha, I am not a philosopher of couiic^ 
but I believe there is much more good in every man than appears oil 
die surface. Korovkin now: he couldn’t (ace the shame • • • But 
kt us go to Fomat We have lingered here a long dme.'Mie may be 
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wounded by our ingratitude, and neglect. . . . Let us go. Oh, KorovkiQi 
Korovkin!” 

My story is ended. The lovers were united, and their good genius 
in the form of Foma Fomitch held undisputed sway. I 'might at this 
point make very many befitting observations; but in reality all such 
observations are now completely superfluous. Such, anyway, is my 
opinion. I will instead say a few words about the subsequent fortunes 
of all the heroes of my tale. As is well known, no story is finished 
without this, and indeed it is prescribed by the rules. 

The wedding of the couple who had been so graciously “made 
happy” took [dace six weeks after the events 1 have described. It was 
a quiet family affair, without much display or superfluous guests. I 
was Nastenka’s best man, Mizintchikov w'as my uncle's. There were 
some visitors, however. But the foremost, the leading figure, was of 
course Foma Fomitch. He was made much of; he w.is carried on their 
shoulders. But it somehow ha[>|)encd that on this one occasion he was 
overcome by champugne. A scene followeil, with all the accompani* 
ment of reproaches, lamentations and outcries. Ff>ma ran off to his 
room, locked himself in, cried that he w'as held in contempt, that now 
“new per>ple had come into the family and that he was therefore 
nothing, nut more than a bit of rubbish that must be thrown away.” 
My uncle was in despair; Nastenka wept; Madame la (lenerale, as 
usual, had an attack of hysterics. . . . The wedihng festival was like 
a funeral. And seven years of living like that with their benefactor, 
Foma Fomitch, fell to the lot of my poor uncle and {xior Nastenka. 
Up to the time of his death (Foma Fomitch died a year ago), he was 
sulky, gave himself airs was ill-humoured and quarrelsome; but the 
reverence for him of the couple he had “m.ulc happy," far from 
diminishing, aaually increased every day with his caprices. Yegor 
llyitch and Nastenka were v> happy with each other that they were 
actually afraid of their happiness, and thought that (io<i h.ul given 
them too much; that they were not w'orthy of such blessings and were 
inclined to expect that their latter days would be spent in hardship and 
auffering to atone for them. It will be rcatlily understood that in this 
meek household, Foma Fomiteh could do anything that tcxik his fancy. 
And what did he not do in those seven years! One could never imagine 
to* what unbridled absurdities his pampered, idle soul led him in 
inventing the most perverse, morally Sybaritic caprices. My grand- 
modier died three years after my uncle’s marriage. Foma was stricken 
with defoir at bis bereavement. His condition at the time is described 
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with honor in my uncle's household to this day. When they were 
throwing earth into the grave, he leapt into it, shouting that he would 
be buried in it too. For a whole month diey would not give him a 
knife or fork; and on one occasion four of them forced open his mouth 
and took out of it a pin which he was trying to swallow. An outsider 
who witnessed the conflict, observed that Foma Fomitch might have 
swallowed the pin a thousand times over during the struggle, but did 
not, however, do so. But every one heard this criticism with positive 
indignation, and at once charged the critic with hard-heartedness and 
bad manners. Only Nastenka held her peace and gave a faint smile, 
while my uncle looked at her with some uneasiness. It must be ob- 
served that though Foma gave himself airs, and indulged his whims 
in my uncle's house as before, yet the insolent and despotic presumption 
with which he used to rail at my uncle was now a thing of the past. 
Foma complained, wept, blamed, reproached, cried shame, but did not 
scold as he had done — there was never another scene like the one 
concerned with “)our Excellency,” and this, I think, was due to 
Nastenka. Almost imperceptibly she compelled Foma to yield some, 
points and to rccogni/.c some limits. She would not see her husband 
humiliated, and insisted on her wishes being respected. Foma per- 
ceived clearly that she almost understood him. I say almost, for 
Nastenka, t»x», humoured Foma and even seconded her husband when- 
ever he sang the praises of his mentor. She tried to make other people, 
too, rcs{K*ct ever) thing in her husband, and so publicly justified his 
devotion to I’oma Fomitch. But I am sure that Nastenka’s pure heart 
had forgiven all the insults of the past; she forgave Foma everything 
when he brought about her marriage. And wbat is more, I believe she 
seriously with all her heart entered into my uncle’s idea that too much 
must not i)c cx|Kcted frtim a “victim" who had once been a buffoon, 
but on the conirary, balm must be |H)urcd on his wounded heart. Poor 
Nastenka had herself been one of the humilhitcJ, she h..d suffered and 
she remembered it. A month after the death of his old patroness, Foma 
became quieter, even mild and friendly; but on the other hand, he 
began to have quite sudden attacks of a different sort — he would fall 
into a sort of magnetic trance, which alarmed every one extremdy. 
Suddenly, for instance, the sufferer, while saying something, or even 
bttghing, would in one in'i..nt become unconscious and rigid, and 
rigid in the very position he happened to be in a moment b^Sore ^ 
attack. If, for insunce, he was laughing, he would remain widi a 
smile on his lips; if he were holding something, a fork fer instanei^ 
the foric would remain in his raised hand. Later on, of 
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would drop, but Foma Fomitch fek nothing and knew nothing of its 
dropping. He would sit, stare, even blink, but would say nothing, hear 
nothing, and understand nothing. This would last sometimes for a 
wdiole hour. Of course every one in the house nearly died of fright* 
held their breath, walked about on tiptoe and shed tears. At last Foma 
would wake up feeling terribly exhausted, and would declare that he 
had seen and heard absolutely nothing all that time. The man must 
have been so perverse, so eager to show off, that he endured whole 
hours of voluntary agony, solely in order to say afterwards: “Look at 
me, 1 even feel more intensely than you." Finally Foma cursed my 
imcle for the “hourly slights and insults" he received from him, and 
went to stay with Mr. Bahtcheyev. The latter, who had quarrelled 
with Foma Fomitch many times since my uncle’s marriage, but always 
ended by begging his pardon, on this occasion took the matter up with 
extraordinary warmth; he welcomed Foma with enthusiasm, stuffed 
him with good things, and at once resolved on a formal breach with 
my uncle, and even on lodging a complaint against him. llierc was 
a bit of land in dispute between them, though they never disputed 
about it, for my uncle had yielded all claim to it and had freely given 
it to Mr. Bahtcheyev. Without saying a word to any one, Mr. Bah- 
tcheyev ordered out his carriage, drove off to the town, there scribbled 
off a peution and handed it in, appealing to the court to adjudge him 
the land formallv with compensation for loss and damage and so to 
punish contumacy and robbery. Meanwhile next day Foma Fomitch, 
getting bored at Mr. Bahtcheyev's, forgave my uikIc, who came to 
apologize, and went back to Stq)antchikovo. The wrath of Mr. 
Bahtcheyev when he returned from the tow-n and did not find Foma 
was terrible; but three days later, he turned up at Ste^santchikovo to 
apologize, begged my uncle’s pardon with tears in his eyes, and 
quashed his petition. My uncle made the peace between him and Foma 
Fomitch the same day, and Bahtcheyev followed Foma Fomitch about 
like a Intle dog, and again s.iid at every word: “You arc a clever fellow, 
Foma! You are a learned man, Foma!" 

Foma Fomitch is now lying in his grave near his old patroness; over 
him stands an expensive monument of white marble covered with 
lamentations and eulogistic inscriptions. Yegor Ilyiuh and Nastenka 
sooaetimes go for a walk to the cemetery to pay reverent homage to 
hd memory. They cannot even now sfieak of him without great 
feelif^; they recall all hts sayings, what he ate, what he liked. His 
thiitgs hava been preserved as {iriceless treasures. Feeling so bereaved, 
my Juid Nastya grew even more attached to each other. God 
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has not granted them children; they grieve over this, but da/e not 
rqnne. Sashenka has long been married to an excellent young man. 
Ilyusha is studying in Moscow. And so my uncle and Nastya are alone 
together, and are devoted to each other, llieir anxiety over each other 
is almost morbid. Nastya prays unceasingly. If one of them dies first, 

1 think the other will not survive a week. But God grant them long 
life. They receive every one with a most cordial welcome, and are 
ready to sliare all they have with any one who is unfortunate. Nastenka 
is fond of reading the lives of the saints, and says with compunction 
that to do ordinary good work is not enough, that one ought to give 
everything to the poor and be happy in poverty. But for his concern 
for Ilyusha and Sashenka, my uncle would have done this long ago, 
for he always agrees with his wife in everything. Praskovya Ilyinitchna 
lives with them, and enjoys looking after their comfort; she super- 
intends the management of the place. Mr. Bahtcheyev made her an 
offer of marriage very soon after my uncle’s wedding, but she refused 
him point-bbnic. It was concluded from that that she would go into 
a nunnery, but that did not come off either. There is one striking 
peculiarity about Praskovya Ilyinitchna ’s character: the craving to 
obliterate herself completely for the sake of those she loves, to efface 
herself continually for them, to w'atch for their every inclination, to 
humour all their caprices, U) wait ujxin them and serve them. Now, on 
the death of her mother, she considers it her duty not to leave her 
brother, and to take care of N ’stenka in every way. Old Yezhevikin 
is still living, and has taken to visiting his daughter more and more 
frequently of late. At first he drove my uncle to despair by absenting 
himself from Stepantchikovo almost entirely and also keeping away 
his “small fry” (as he called his children). All my uncle’s invitations 
were in vain; he was not so much proud as sensitive and touchy. Hit 
over-sensitive amour-propre sometimes approached morbidity. The idea 
that he, a jxxir man, should be entertained in a weak’ y house fnMn 
kindness, that he might be rcgardeil as an intrusive and unwelcome 
guat, was too much for him; he siwnetimcs even decline*! Nastenka't 
help, and only accepted what was absolutely essential. From my uncle 
he would take absolutely nothing. Nastenka was quite mistaken when 
she told me that time in the garden that her father played the fool for 
her take. It was true that he w is extremely eager at that time to marry 
Nastenka to Yegor Ilyitch; but he acted as he did simply through^ 
ii^iicf craving to give vent to his accumulated malice. "The iidpulae to 
jeer and mock was in his blood. He (xised as the most abjeei, groveUing 
Hatterer, but at the same time made it perfeedy clear that le waa-ooly 
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doing this for show; and the more cringing his flattery, the mote 
malignantly and openly apparent was the mockery behind it. It was 
his way. All his children were successfully placed in the best scholastic 
establishments in Moscow and Petersburg. But this was only after 
Nastenka had made it perfectly clear to him that it was being paid 
for out of her own pocket, that is, out of the thirty thousand given her 
by Tatyana Ivanovna. That thirty thousand ahe had actually never 
taken from Tatyana Ivanovna; but not to grieve and mortify her, they 
appeased her by promising to appeal to her at any sudden emergency. 
What they did was this: to sausfy her, considerable sums were bor- 
rowed from her on two occasions. But Tatyana Ivanovna died three 
years ago, and Nastya received her thirty thousand all the same. The 
death of poor Ta^yana Ivanovna was sudden. The whole fomily were 
getting ready for a ball given by a neighbour, and she had hardly 
decked herself out in her ball-dress and put on a fascinating wreath 
of white roses, when she suddenls felt giddy, sat down in an casy<hair 
and died. They buried her in the wreath. Nastya was in despair. 
Tatyana Ivanosna had been cherished and looked after like a little 
child in the house. She astonished esery one by the good sense of her 
will. Apart from Nastenka’s thirty thous.ind, her whole fortune of 
three hundred thousand was dcvotcti to the education of poor orphan 
girls and the provision of a sum (>t money for each on leaving the 
institution. In the year that she died Miss Perepclitsyn was married; 
on the death ot Madame la GeWrale she had remained in the family 
in the hope ot ingratiating herself with Tatyana Ivanovna. Meanwhile 
the petty official who had bought Mishino, the little Milage in which 
our scene with f^inmkin and his mother over Tatvana Ivanovna took 
place, was left a widoucr. 'Ihis individual ss.is ternhlv fonti of going 
to law, and had six children. Su|>{iosing that Miss Perqielilsvn had 
money, he began making pro{)os.ds to her through a third (wrson and 
she promptly accepted them Hue Miss Pcrr(>cliisyn ssas as poor as a 
hen, her whole fortune ssas thrrr hundred silver roubles, and that was 
given her by Nastenka r>n her ssxdding day. Now the husbanfl and 
wife are quarrelling from morning till night. She pulls his children*# 
hair, and boxes their cars; as for him, she scratches hts face (so people 
say), and is constantly ihrosving her su|icrior station as a major’s 
daughter in his face. Mi/antchikov has also established himself. He 
vefy sensibly gave up all his hopes of Tatyana Ivanovna, and began 
hnle by* little to learn farming. My uncle recommended him to a 
urealthy co^t, who had an estate of three thousand serfs, sixty milci 
from-Stefi^luchikovo. and who cKcasionallv visited his property. Ob* 
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aerving Mizintdiikov’s abilities, and influenced by my uncle’s recom> 
mendation of him, the count offered him the post of steward on his 
estate, dismissed his former German steward, who in spite of the 
vaunted German honesty stripped his master like a lime-tree. Five 
years later the estate was unrecognizable: the peasants were prosperous; 
the farming was developed in ways previously impossible; the returns 
were almost doubled; in faa, the new steward distinguished himself, 
and was talked of for his abilities as a farmer all over the province. 
Great was the amazement and chagrin of the count when at the end of 
the five years Mizintchikov insisted on giving up his situation in 
^Mte of aH protests and offers of increased salary I The count imagined 
that he had been lured away by a rival landowner in his own neigh- 
bourhood or in another province. And every one was astonished when, 
two months after giving up his post, Mizintchikov acquired an excel- 
lent estate of a hundred serfs, about thirty miles from the count’s, 
purchased from a hussar, a friend of his who had squandered all his 
Ibrtunel The hundred serfs he promptly mortgaged, and a year bter 
he had acquired another property of sixty serb in the neighbourhood. 
Now he is a landowner, and the management of his estate is un- 
equalled. Every one wonders how he came by the money all at once. 
Some people shake their heads. But Mizintchikov is perfectly self- 
possessed, and feels that he is absolutely right. He has sent for his 
sister from Moscow, the sister who gave him her last three roubles to 
buy boots when he was setu'^tj off for Stepantchikovo — a very sweet 
girl, no longer in her first youm, gentle and loving, well educated, but 
extremely timid. She had been all the time dragging out a miserable 
existence somewhere in Moscow as a companion to some charitable 
lady. Now she worships her brother, and keeps house for him; she 
regards his will as law and thinks herself happy. Her brother does not 
spoil her, he makes her work rather hard, but she does not notice it. 
She has become a great favourite at Stepantchikovo, an 1 1 am told that 
M. Bahtcheyev is not indifferent to her. He would make her an offer, 
but is afraid of being refused. We hope, however, to give a fuller 
account of Mr. Bahtcheyev’s doings in another story. 

Well. I think I have dealt with all the chaMcters of Stepantchikovo 
. . . Ohl 1 had forgotten: (hivrila has greatly aged and completely 
forgotten his French; Falalev has made a very decent coachman; while 
poor Vidoplyasov was for many years in a madhouse and, I beliete, 
died there. In a few days I am going to Stepantchikovo, Ind will 
certainly inquire about him from my uncle. 




